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To  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ednciitioii. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Special  Reports  on  various  aspects  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

For  many  reasons,  and  not  least  on  account  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  English-speaking  peoples,  American  edu- 
cation has  always  been  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  English 
students.  Of  recent  years  this  interest  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  educational  methods  and  experiments  in  the  United  States 
are  watched  by  many  English  teachers  and  students  with  a 
marked  degree  of  sympathy  and  attention. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  many  of  the  chief 
oducational  authorities  in  the  United  States  for  their  courtesy  in 
8uppl3n[ng  information  for  these  volumes ;  and  especially  Dr.  VV. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  not  only 
lor  the  wanri  welcome  and  wise  guidance  which  he  willingly 
gives  to  English  students  of  education  visitinjj  America,  but  for 
the  well-known  series  of  reports  issued  under  his  direction.  Tho 
latter  are,  in  range  of  topics,  in  mass  of  information  and  in  the 
liberality  ot  their  distribution,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  My 
cordial  thanks  are  also  due  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  much 
valuable  information,  lor  help  in  the  revision  of  some  of  the 
proo&,  and  for  the  assistance  derived  from  the  Monographs 
on  American  Edu-cation  published  under  his  editorship  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

1  beg  leave  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  for 
his  kindness  in  contributing  an  introductory  paper  to  these 
volumes. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  unaerstood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opimons  therein  expressed. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  liuiuiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1901. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  (HIGH  SCHOOL). 


L 

What  a  Gennan  lecturer  recently  said  of  childhood  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  education.  It  is  the  "ewiges  noch  nicnt/' 
never  overtaking  its  ideals.  It  marches  with  society  and  finds 
no  halting-place.  While  this  is  true  of  all  educational  develop- 
ment, one  feels  it  especially  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  very  freedom  of  the  schools  from  strong 
Government  control  and  their  nearness  to  the  people  heightens 
thmr  social  significance;  for  nowhere  else  are  tne  reciprocal 
relations  of  home  and  school  more  clearly  recognised  and  more 
strongly  emphasised,  and,  as  a  consequence,  nowhere  else  are 
educational  aims  so  sensitive  to  changmg  ideals  of  Ufe.  This 
correspondence  between  educational  and  social  tendencies  which 
makes  the  American  school  so  perfect  an  index  and  register  of 
the  people's  wants  and  aspirations,  should  invest  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest  for  those  who  are  at  this  time  devoting  themselves  to 
the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  England. 

America  rather  than  France  or  Germany  is  the  most  suggestive 
field  of  study  for  the  English  educational  reformer.  ]Vot  that 
secondary  education  in  America  is  so  skilfully  and  completely 
organised;  not  that  there  is  such  singleness  of  purpose  and 
uniformity  of  means  or  high  average  of  results  as  may  be  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  not,  indeed,  that  America's  present 
or  prospective  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  secondary 
education  would,  at  its  best,  satisfy  England,  for  no  system 
developed  in  one  country  can  be  successfully  imported  to 
another;  but  because  America  is,  in  tradition,  inheritance,  and  the 
development  of  its  institutions,  more  akin  to  England  than  are 
any  of  her  Continental  neighbours.  In  all  that  ctetermines  edu- 
cational idefils, — ^in  respect  for  individual  liberty  and  individual 
rights,  in  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  and  in  notions 
of  self-government  the  two  people  are,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  very  similar.  The  fact  that  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  superficial  ditterences  in  method,  or  even  striking  vanations 
in  fonn,  by  no  means  invalidates  the  force  of  the  comparison, 
since  spirit  and  tendency  are  the  same.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
more  interesting  subject  for  sociological  study  than  the  variations 
caused  by  environment  in  the  growth  and  development  of  insti- 
tutions springing  from  the  same  root.  A  more  open  field,  the 
absence  of  traaitions,  rapid  growth,  and  special  adaptation  to 
peculiar  conditions  are  responsible  for  most  ot  the  contrasts.* 

*  The  American  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  English  genius  into  new 
conditions  more  or  less  propitious.— j^w^ww. 
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An  earlier-found  faith  in  democracy,  a  bolder  if  loss  carefully 
considered  e-iperiment  in  popular  government,  forced  the 
American  people  to  anticipate  the  mother-country  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  the  masses ;  and,  tnie  to  their  inheritetl  instincts,  local 
rather  than  national  influence  lias  been  the  dominant  force,  so 
that  there  has  not  resulted  that  widespread  uniformity  which 
only  a  highly  centralised  system  can  give.  The  loss,  if  it  be 
aucn,  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  greater  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  system  evolved.  The  special  needs  of  no 
community  are  necessarily  disregarded.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
subordinate  the  individual  to  an  existing  religious,  social,  or 
political  regime.  His  resourcefulness,  independence,  and  power 
of  initiative  are  not  impaired,  but  augmented.  To  the  same 
cause — i.e.,  local  couti-ol — must  be  credited  in  lai^e  measure  the 
education  of  public  opinion  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  schools.  A  force  ever  operative  and  increasingly 
intelligent,  it  is  frequently  a  severe  critic,  but  none  the  less  a  firm 
ally,  of  the  schools.  It  has  shown  a  steadily  growing  appreciation 
of  worthy  educational  ideals ;  until  I  would  venture  to  say,  to-day, 
less  frec[uontIy  than  in  England  and  Germany  does  one  hear  the 
utilitarian  and  "  commercial  stipretuacy  "  ar^ment  used  as  a  plea 
for  increased  school  facilities. 

Decentralisation  is  also  responsible  for  a  wealth  of  educational 
experiments  too  costly  to  be  undertaken  on  a  national  scale,  but 
of  miito  inestimable  value  in  detormining  safe  lines  of  advance. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  a  tUscnininating  knowledge  of 
individuals,  is  the  knowledge  of  educational  values.  To  know 
something  of  the  specific  contributions  made  by  difl'erent  subjects 
is  a  prerequisite  in  determining  courses  of  study,  and  such  know- 
ledge comes  from  experience  only.  Shall  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  ana  stenogmphy  and  typewriting  be  made  a 
part  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum  ?  Shall  Latm  or  French 
or  both  be  begun  in  the  elementary  schools  ?  In  physical  science 
what  shall  bo  the  ratio  between  qualitative  and  quantitative 
work  ?  Shall  elective  studies  be  permitted  or  shall  alt  studios  bo 
prescribed  ?  Tliose  are  practical  questions  in  the  American 
school  world  not  to  be  answered  dogmatically,  but  on  the  basis  of 
experience  furnished  in  the  first  instance  by  schools  bold  enough 
to  depart  from  the  prevailing  practice. 

It  IS  this  freedom  to  exponment,  resulting  in  so  man\'  varia- 
tions from  the  standard  type,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  gene- 
ralise concerning  American  schools.  In  writing  of  the  high-school 
curriculum,  therefore,  one  cannot  hope  to  do  more,  m  a  short 
paper  than  follow  the  main  lines  of  its  development,  and  to  dis- 
cover, if  [jossiblc,  the  prevailing  tendencies,  without  attempting 
to  do  justice  to  so  vast  and  intricate  a  subject. 

11. 

The  earliest  examples  of  secondary  schools  were  undoubtedly 
fitting  schools  for  hi^lier  institutions.  As  such  they  posscssetl  a 
definite  aim  and  a  smiple  and  s])ecitic  course  of  study,  the  per- 
plexing questions  of  educational  values  and   the  correlation  of 


Anieric((n  Secondm-y  School.  8 

Khidies  being  entirely  unknown.  Not  infrequently  they  wore 
class  schools,  created,  by  special  endowment.  ^  The  dominant 
influence  was,  from  the  hrst,  the  college  admission  requirement. 
All  the  boys,  whether  going  to  college  or  not,  followed  practically 
the  same  course,  taking  the  staple  subjects,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, if  not  Greek,  together  with  sucn  few  additional  subjects 
as  the  master  might  have  time  to  give.  Later,  when  the  non- 
coll^e  contingent  became  large  enough  to  warrant  separate 
consideration,  partly  out  of  deference  to  their  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  desire  to 
provide  something  less  difficult  for  those  who  were  either  too  dull 
or  too  indifferent  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  classics,  other 
subjects,  different  in  kind  and  more  modem  in  spirit,  were 
gmdually  added.  Henceforth  the  development  of  tnc  school 
curriculum  was  conditioned  by  the  double  necessity  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  those  treading  the  narrow  but  well-defined  and  well- 
tried  road  towards  a  liberal  education  and  of  those  who  by  short 
cats  and  unaccustomed  ways  were  travellmg  directly  towards 
their  lifework. 

Such,  in  general,  has  been  the  genesis  and  development  of 
secondary  ediication.  In  the  case  of  the  American  high  school, 
nowever,  thei'e  is  enough  of  difference  to  warrant  us  in  tracing 
the  development  of  its  course  of  study  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
(Note  1.)  In  origin  it  is  not  primarily  njittivy  school  for  a  higher 
institution,  but  a  confi/niiatton  school  for  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools  and  have  proved  their  capacity 
for  more  advanced  studies.  (Note  2.)  Preparation  for  college 
it  may  and  does  give,  but  from  the  first  the  majority 
of  its  students  have  not  had  this  in  view.  (Note  3.)  Tliey  have 
valued  the  high  school  for  its  own  sakc,as  offering  them  opportunity 
to  pursue  further  studies  already  begun  and  to  take  up  new  ones 
not  taught  in  the  olementarj^  schools.  This  difference,  as  well 
as  the  weakness  of  academic  tradition  compared  with  the  more 
immediate  demands  of  breadwinning,  the  lack  of  fees  and  of 
such  "  capacity-catching  "*-f"  devices  as  bursaries  and  scholarships 

•  Note  1. — These  schools,  established  under  enabling  Acts  passed  by  the 
individual  States,  are  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  local  authorities  of 
town  or  city.  They  are  usually  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  school 
committee  elected  by  the  people.  This  committee  appoints  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  prescrines  text-lx)oks,  and 
settles  all  ijuestions  i)ertaining  to  the  curnculum. 

Note  2. — In  some  towns,  boys  and  girls  desiring  to  enter  the  high  school 
most  pass  examinations  set  by  the  local  authorities,  represented  either  by 
the  master  of  the  high  school  or  by  the  suj)erintendent  of  s(;hools ;  in  others 
they  are  received  on  the  certificate  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar  8ch(x>l 
(».«.,  of  the  grade  of  school  alxjve  the  primary,  or  below  high-school). 

Note  3. — Only  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  pujnls  attending  i)ublic  liigh 
schools  in  America  are  looking?  towards  college,  and  of  these  nearly  half  are 
preparing  for  college  scientific  courses. — Rejtort  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Ediication,  IH^. 

•  Quoted  by  K.  L.  Morant  in  his  paper  on  "  The  French  System  of  Higher 
Primary  Schools." 

,     t  Tlus  is  true  of  high  schools  in  general.    In  a  few  very  rare  instances, 
^howoyer,  the  high  school  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  "  grannna 
scbool,"  a  J  preparatory  school  for  college. 
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(for  the  high  schools  aru  as  free  as  the  elementary  schools),  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  course  of  study.  Whereas  the  classical 
aifle,  dominated -by  the  college  requltemeuts,  either  atood  still  or 
experienced  only  gradual  changes,  the  modem  side  of  the  school 
was  developed  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  new  subjects  being 
added  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  since  the  teachers  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  present  them,  and  tho  number  of  pupils  was 
too  lai^e  and  loo  ill-assorted  to  permit  of  a  nonnal  development. 
There  followed  a  period  of  undetermined  aims  and  superficial 
methods.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  instruction  in  the  old 
subjects,  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  had  received  their 
training,  should  be  more  .horough  and  systematic.  It  was  not 
aurprismg,  perhaps,  that  the  Enghsh  instruction  should  sp^d 
itself  in  fruitless  grammatical  drill  or,  at  best,  satisfy  itself  with 
biograpliical  accounts  of  the  standard  authors  with  but  incidental 
oonsideratiou  of  what  they  liad  written ;  that  the  natural  sciences 
should  bo  historical  and  descriptive  rather  tlian  experimental; 
that  history  should  be  a  mosaic  of  hetei'ogeneous  fragments ; 
and  that  such  of  the  modem  languages  as  were  attempted  should 
bo  atudietl  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  for  a  more  limited 
period,  as  were  Latin  and  Greek. 

As  a  consequence  of  inexperience,  there  was,  therefore,  a  period 
of  extremely  crude  experimentation  on  the  modem  aide.  The 
now  curriculum,  although  apparently  better  adapted  than  the  old 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  those  following  it,  was  acnippy  in  the 
extreme  and  afforded  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline which  comes  from  the  long-continued  study  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  subiocls  which  the  teachers  have  learned  by  experience  to 
present  with  logical  ettectiveness.  If  the  departure  possessed  any 
advant^e,  it  consisted  in  the  superior  attractiveness  of  subjects 
so  obviously  related  to  present-day  interests. 

A  second,  stage  in  the  development  of  these  schools  was  reached 
when  substantial,  uontinuoiia  courses,  coming  from  three  to  five 
times  a  week,  and  extending  over  several  years,  succeeded  the 
scrappy  courses  which  characterised  the  first  use  of  the  new 
material  for  educational  purposes.  Leaming  wisdom  from  expe- 
rience, tho  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  imtversity  specialists,  formu* 
lated  their  ideas,  worked  out  systematic  courses,  and  demanded 
lor  them  adequate  time.  Libraries  and  labomtories  came  to  bo 
regardoil  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school. 
Manuals  of  literature,  books  of  selections,  minulelyand  excessively 
annotated  texts — anything,  in  fact,  which  prevented  direct 
recourse  to  literary  masterpieces — were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
The  boy,  it  was  said,  must  have  time  to  driuk  deeply  at  the 
sources  of  inspiration.  He  must  do  more  1  He  must,  from  daily 
practice  in  writing,  acquire  the  power— that  supreme  test  of 
culture — to  use  the  mother-tonguo  with  precision,  Huency,  and 
force.  No  course  in  natural  scieuco  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
name  tliat  did  not  provide  for  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  individual 
experimentation  and  require  each  boy  to  make  in  his  laboratorj- 
note-book  an  indciKjndont  reeonl  of  the  results  he  had  obtained 
Thu  modern  languages,  which  at  first  had  been  taught  as  a  supers 
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fidal  accomplishment  and  on  the  modem  side  of  the  school  only, 
began  to  be  studied  with  the  more  serious  purpose  of  serving  a  com- 
mercial end  or  of  furnishing  a  tool  for  advanced  work  at  college 
or  technical  school.  (Note  4.)  Advocates  of  manual  training, 
•atimulated  into  renewed  activity  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Russian 
work  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  ambitiously  proposed 
to  connect  the  manual  work  of  the  elementary  grades,  which 

Sows  naturally  out  of  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  with 
e  shop  work  for  educational  purposes  which  had  become  a  nart 
of  the  curriculum  of  some  of  the  higher  technical  schools,  rf  ot 
to  be  outdone  by  this  consideration  for  the  boys*  interests,  advo- 
cates of  a  more  practical  training  for  the  girls  proposed  to  develop 
the  courses  in  plain  sewing  and  cookery  of  the  elementary  schools 
into  a  substantial  course  in  domestic  science  for  pupils  of 
secondary  grade.  And,  finally — although  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  claimants  for  increased  favour  in  the 
secondary  school — history,  instead  of  being  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
memory,  is,  we  are  tolcl,  to  train  the  judgment  as  well.  Not 
merely  &ct-assimilation  but  fact-interpretation  is  to  be  its 
function,  and  no  teachers  have  asked  for  more  generous  conces- 
sions in  time  than  those  who  believe  that  history  should  be  made 
a  disciplinary  subject.  In  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  it  is 
maintamed  that  provision  shoiild  be  made  not  only  for  "  perspec- 
tive views  and  comprehensive  surveys,"  but  for  the  mtensive  study 
of  limited  portions  of  the  field.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  changes  contemplate  a  sus- 
tained effort  upon  material  systematically  arranged  and  the  em- 
nlojrment  of  methods  calculated  to  win  from  each  subject  whatever 
oisciplinary  value  it  possesses.  In  the  minds  of  the  reformers  the 
old  distinction  between  infomiation  and  disciplinary  subjects 
seems  almost  to  have  faded  out,  and  differences  in  content,  if  not 
forgotten,  are  for  the  time  minimised,  that  the  new  idea  may 
receive  the  greater  emphasis. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  special  pleading  and  separate 
elaboration  of  the  difierent  subjects — a  stage  which  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  for  a  full  realisation  of  their  educational  values — the 
secondary  school  curriculum  became  hopelessly  congested  and 
chaotic.  To  correct  this  impossible  state  of  aftairs,  a  fairly 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  shift  a  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  to  the  elementary  school,  and  alternative  courses 
have  been  multiplied  in  the  secondary  school. 

But  the  development  of  the  curriculum  did  not  cease  with  the 
enrichment  of  tne  elementary  school  and  the  definition  ol 
courses.  In  many  schools,  a  choice  between  subjects  is  rftVird 
£i&  well,  since  each  coui-se  has,  in  addition  to  a  reqiiiiod  minimum, 


Note  4. — There  is  still  large  room  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  in  American  secondary  schools.  The  aims,  methcKls,  and 
results  of  the  American  school  siiffer  greatly  from  comparison  with  the  iK'St 
of  Qerman  practice. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
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ceilain  supploraontaiy  electives.  (Note  5.)  The  purpose  of  ira 
arrangement  is,  that  while  the  boy  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
exercising  his  choice,  he  shall  be  saved  from  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  those  subjects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  teachers, 
constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  a  good  general  education., 
WImt,  then,  are  these  preferred  subjects  ?  They  ditt'er  greatly  in 
diflerent  schools ;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  English,  a 
foreign  language,  u  minimum  of  mathematics,  at  least  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  history  are  usually  included.  In  one  well- 
known  high  school  the  only  subjects  preNcribcd  are  history,  English 
and  natural  science,  all  the  others  bemg  elective.  In  another,  at  a 
given  point  in  the  school,  there  is  no  specific  limitation  of  a  boy's 
choice  (ithcr  than  that  he  must  choose  one  study  from  each  of 
several  groups  of  subjects.  This  last  school,  however,  Is  <iuite  an 
exception  to  the  prevailing  type,  although  there  seems  a  marked 
tendency  in  some  localities  to  give  a  wider  opporttmitv  for  choice 
in  secondary  schools  by  increasing  the  nuniber  of  electives.  A 
certain  sort  of  specialisation  is  promot«d  by  these  as  well  as 
by  the  alternative  courses ;  but  no  such  intensive  specialisation 
as  that  which  enables  an  English  boy  at  a  certain  point  in  his 
school  lii'e  to  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  one,  or  possibly  two, 
kindred  subjects  is  ever  permitted  in  an  American  school  The 
ideJi  of  a  unified  course  of  study  still  generally  prevails,  and  the 
class  system,  in  accordance  with  which  every  boy  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  satLsfactory  standing  in  all  the  stuaies  of  a  given  year 
bcforo  being  promoten  tn  the  next  class,  is,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, as  nmcn  in  vogue  as  it  is  in  Germany.     (Note  6.) 


Notufi.— Ill  such  caaes  there  is  usimllya  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
I  .  L ...     ■—        labor  of  prepared  leasona  or  Biercines  per 


of  the  elective  studies,  hut  see 


Note  6. — Three  methods  of  gnwiing  and  promotion,  rarely  so  distinct  in 
practice,  may  be  graphically  represented  as  follows  :— 
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If  asked  to  defend  a  system  which  apparently  compels  the 
superior  boy  to  keep  pace  with  the  dullard,  an  American  teacher 
might  say,  "  The  first  duty  of  the  school  in  a  democratic  State 
is  to  the  boy  of  average  af>ility.  It  is  he  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  aid  which  masters,  books,  systematic  curriculum,  and  contact 
with  his  fellows  can  give.  It  is  he  that  can  be  helped,  trans- 
formed, as  it  were,  from  an  ignorant  to  a  skilled  labourer  in  the 
social  workshop,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must  ever  be 
the  most  numerous  in  a  self-governing  State.  ft\  moreover,  the 
school  has  any  virtue  as  a  social  and  a  socialising  institution, 
there  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  the  bright  boy  has  something 
to  learn  from  studying  by  the  side  of  his  less  gifted  classmate. 
However  that  may  be,  the  first-rate  intellect  has  in  all  ages  been 
able  to  shift  for  itself,  assimilating^  the  knowledge  and  acquiring 
the  power  for  leadership  irrespective  of  school  or  schoolmasters, 
and  It  is  not  likely  to  forget  trie  knack  to-day,  when  there  are  so 
many  extra  school  influences  making  for  education  and  culture. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  modem  school  to  recognise  these  supple- 
mentary forces  more  and  more,  and  it  regards  with  something  of 
distrust  a  system  which,  by  narrowing  a  promising  boy's  interests 
and  forcing  him  to  the  top  of  his  endeavour  to  capture  a  scholar- 
ship, causes  him  to  miss  the  advantages  whicn  such  supple- 
mentary forces  give.  The  wise  teacher  is  ever  ready  by  special 
supplementar}'  assignments  to  keep  the  bright  boys  from  marking 
time,  and  a  curriculum  which  provides  optional  subjects  permits, 
if  it  does  not  compel  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength. ' 

At  a  time  when  division  of  labour  has  become  the  law  of  our 
industrial  and  social  life,  and  we  must  all  to  a  degree  at  least  be 
specialists  whether  we  will  or  not,  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to 
make  the  only  means  whereby  we  may  hope  to  escape  its  narrow- 
ing effects  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  process.  A  well- 
considered,  composite    course  of  study  recognising   the   natural 

Note  6  {c(yntinue(i[).— The  enclosing  rectangles  indicate  in  what  grades  the 
hoy  may  take  the  three  sample  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

A  boy  in  I.  is  regraded  in  all  three  subjects,  moving  forward  more 
rapidly  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  in  Greek  than  in  mathematics.  When 
he  passes  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  school,  he  finds  a  division  in 
matnematics,  his  weakest  subject,  corresponding  to  some  one  of  the  divisions 
in  the  middle  school  and  suited  to  his  cajmcity. 

A  boy  in  XL  is  not  regiaded  in  any  subject,  but  the  grades  are  so  slightly 
removed  from  one  another  that  at  promotion  time  he  may  pass  up  one,  two, 
or  more  grades,  according  to  his  capacity.  But,  unlike  the  former  boy,  he 
must  take  all  his  work,  at  any  one  time,  in  divisions  of  the  same  grade. 

The  last  statement  is  also  true  of  I  IT.,  where  the  grades  denote  distinct 
years,  and  the  lK>y  advances  one  step  annually,  with  little  hope  of  a  double 
promotion,  since  the  grades  or  classes  are  always  a  year  aimrt.  Plan  IIL 
promotes  unity  of  curriculum,  hut  it  is  the  mast  mechanical  of  the  three 
systems,  and  pays  least  regard  to  the  sj>ecial  needs  of  the  individual  boy. 

No.  I.,  the  nuKst  individualistic,  is  only  workable  with  a  large  teaching 
force  or  with  a  romjiaratively  sinijile,  disjointed  curriculum.     It  prevents 
correlation  of  8ui)jects,  an<l,  un<ier  ordinary  conditions,  sjwcialisation  of  . 
tea('hers. 

No.  IT.,  only  jxxssible  in  a  large  school  and  with  an  adequate  staff, 
possesses  most  of  the  advantages  of  III.,  and,  because  of  its  greater  elasticity, 

far  more  considerate  of  the  individual. 

No.  III.,  the  German  plan,  i^  the  prevailipig  method  in  the  American 
high  school. 
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relatii'^ns  between  subjeiits  .ind  makimr  cross  retereruTes  r^rv.?eTi 
rhom.  thiLs  emph;isi^iii;j  rh»i;  unirv  of  .ill  kii<>wl»iilire.  Ls  ')C  ;''T*io«ia 
atlvantii:jre  to  all  imiiks  of  inrollefrt:  antl  when  TihLs  Ls  -uppie- 
mente<i  by  i?;iretiiJlv-4:host;n  ^.-I-ri^-tiv^;  '^tiuiies.  n«jr,  only  ijjv  ^he 
inror^'sts  .•?  the  in^liviilual  Ntf^r-nunleil.  but  h*::  L^  tnun«^i  .r^ui'uJlT 
for  the  'Oniplettr  ^y>ei:-i;iLir«iri"n  whi«:h  -^bjiil'l  p^rhiips  L-hiiru.ceris: 
hi>  university  ahA  pr»ifrs.-ii'r.;il  srh*."*.'!  «:;in>jr. 

•  .\[:in V -<i»  1  *^ Imrss  « >f  •  ■  1 1  Ii" I i ro  n u kes  oi ir  ^^^i'  -n  ••  L^::i^^:^  acuI 
kctrner  in  pirti-.-'iLir^.  F-.^r.  ;tr.»:r  .-ill.  '"he  n" blest  'leiirLiTib'a  •:•£ 
seienot'  is  that  bn-jjiilth  an'l  iruiKirtialiry  of  view  whii-h  lir-errices 
the  mind  fr?iii  ^De«:iali^ie^  WiA  kiui^A*^.  it  »:•>  'ipjirii.s*r  whiicever  we 
learn  ^o  that  it  V;e«":»ini*>  tri*j  kn-jwU-ilir^r  bv  h*:in'^  bpjii^jrhr.  into 
tnie  anil  heipril  rjlati-jn  '^ith  ^h^^  D-:>t." — L^KKtlL 
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In  what  I  have  writ  ten  '.'f  •■hai  :;.'►:>  ir;  *he  hi'-rh  -«.h"»'!  '.nrTi'MiIiiJu. 
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the  "i-iirTi^*  p'-'in*  in  'h'-ir  'if-.-'-i'-r'Tii-ri'..  Th-*  ij.i">r  'bit  '-aa  h-e 
-1^1  i«  1  i -i  r h;i  r  r he  n i.i  i ■  ■  ri v/  .-^ ;•»-.•  ■  t  r > u i. r^.- r^r i v  r r-t v- 1 :  in-j"  " lir;  sime  n?ii4 L 
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p;  I  bill-  'M--nririir:rii'  in  Stv-.-'ir  ■  r'  -::•■:.  ■■ri:i:ij''rs.  Their  pn:«CT:ir?<s  is 
r;iiturilly  i.«'n'liri..n'r*!  bv  "L-.-  'i'-r:.::^.!::'  i:.V:r^<ts  .>f  the  -^^oi- 
nmnitiev,  v^-bi'-h  rn.iir.:.i;r.  -.L';:!..  ^'ii.e  iii  'h-  iietiir  nt^riirh- 
bi-.iirhiN^l  .jf  •■•ol^••.'^•  ■■r  VM;hri;'::i!  -.h'«'l  riii'l  i*"  their  ohief 
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i>;nrrers  t.ii-^.-  -'-n  •*  ■''iT..ri.rr.:.i!  ■:!-*•.  S-.:L1  ■'•".hvr^  :hr».'W  the 
eniph;i:-is  ';r....ri  -n^ii-:*-  :,!I:.-^i  %.  r;:;'  :..i:.:-:il  i':ri'::>.     A::«i  vet  it 
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should  not  be  forgotten  that  manual  training  as  an  element  in 

general  culture  is  making  its  way  into  schools  farthest  removed 
om  manufacturing  interests;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a  spirit  moving  in  the  land  superior  to  mere  utilitarianism 
and  more  unerring  than  tradition  or  theory.  (Note  8.)  Every 
year  witnesses  the  elevation  of  the  popular  ideals  of  education. 

This  much  these  schools  may  be  said  to  have  in  common : 
first,  they  are  all  near  the  people ;  secondly,  they  have  a  modem 
curriculum  ;  thirdly,  a  moaern  spirit  pervades  them.  One  needs 
not  to  be  told  that  there  are  times  when  the  first  characteristic 
seems  scarcely  to  be  an  advantage  in  a  democratic  community 
where  everyone  has  an  opinion  and  is  free  to  express  it.  Captious 
criticism  is  not  helpful,  and  may  seriously  mterfere  witn  the 
successful  development  of  an  educational  scheme  which  requires 
time  for  its  elaboration.  But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  ultimate  good  that  comes  from  the  community's  interest  in 
its  schools.  They  need  to  be  "  windswept "  by  public  opinion 
— to  borrow  the  expressive  phrase  of  an  English  educator — if 
they  are  to  be  made  to  meet  the  greatest  ne^s  of  the  people. 
To  say  that  they  have  a  modem  curriculum  is  not  to  say  tnat 
they  dispense  with  any  valuable  instrument  of  culture  already  in 
use,  but  that  they  are  endeavourinj^f  besides  to  utilise  the 
immediate  environment,  industrial,  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
physical,  for  culture  purposes.* 

And  they  may  justly  claim  to  be  modem  in  spirit  when  they 
recognise  and  cordially  co-operate  with  the  other  modem  social 
forces,  the  home,  the  library,  the  church,  which  are  working  towards 
the  same  ends.  Only  by  tne  possession  of  these  practical  qualities 
can  the  high  school  be  saved  from  producing  an  educated  pro- 
letariat. The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  deemed  wise  to 
attempt  a  more  specific  anticipation  of  breadwinning  pursuits. 
The  introduction  of  stenography  and  type- writing  in  some  schools 
perhaps  gives  evidence  of  such  a  tendency.  But  here  again  is  felt 
distrust  of  early  specialisation,  so  that  vocational  aims  are  in  the 
main  subordinated  to  a  sound  general  training  along  practical  lines. 
The  statement  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  tnte  that,  judged 
by  academic  standards,  the  American  schoolboy  of  secondary 
age  suffers  badly  from  comparison  with  the  Gorman  boy.  All 
that  I  have  scon  in  Germany  confirms  the  tradition.  But  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  leave  the  statement  there.  The  American  boy, 
from  the  free  handling  of  certain  subjects  in  school — e.g.,  history 


Note  8.  -In  an  address  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Februaiy,  1894,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  school  course  laid  out  by  the  school 
committees  is  more  rational  than  the  secondary  course  of  the  private  pre- 
paratory schools  prescribed  for  them  by  the  colleges,  and  yet  the  college 
course  was  the  conscious  product  of  the  highest  educated  mijids  of  the 
community.  The  unconscious  evolution  by  '  natural  selection '  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  committees  elected  by  the  people  was  wiser  on  the 
whole.  Individual  rnembers  of  the  school  boards  are  always  found  who 
oppose  classical  studies  altogether. -but  the  pressure  of  popular  demands 
always  prevails  to  secure  in  tne  public  school  what  is  neeaea." 

®  See  extracts  from  outlines  of  courses  in  physics,  domestic  science,  and 
political  science  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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and  civics — aiid  from  his  less  restricteil  social  environment,  gains 
so  much  more  of  independence  and  aclf-direc^ive  power,  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  aa  the  moral  sphere,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
strike  the  balance  and  determine  where  the  advanta^  lies.  Tlie 
views  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  who  was  chosen  to  report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1895,  upon  American  public  schools,  deserves  to 
be  <liioted  in  this  connection  : — 

"  Tlie  American  secondary  education,  no  doubt,  fails  to  create 
as  many  scholars  as  we  find  in  Germany,  but  it  does  start  an 
interest  in  culture ;  it  trains  boys  and  girls  to  self-support  and 
activity,  it  brings  them  into  contact  with  social  and  civic  lite,  and 
it  leaves  them  with  a  freedom  of  motion  which  enables  them  to 
find  a  sphere  and  occupation  in  life  where  the  younp  man  or 
woman  trained  in  the  German  school  is  comparatively  helpless." 
(Note  9.) 

But  the  high  school  is  not  merely  the  last  link  in  the  public 
school  system  ;  it  is  also  the  connecting  link  with  the  college  and 
university,  and  it  would  be  a  sml  perversion  of  the  facts  if,  in  our 
eflbrts  to  recognise  the  changes  wrought  in  thews  schools  as  a 
result  of  self-growth  or  by  the  direct  impact  of  public  opinion,  we 
failed  to  do  justice  to  tne  ever-present  influence  of  higher  and 
older  institutions.  The  matriculation  examination  to  these, 
although  loi^  limited  in  its  scope,  has,  for  such  subjects  as  it 
included,  always  represented  the  nonii,  the  academic  pitch,  as  it 
were,  to  whicn  the  school  courses  are  willingly  or  imwillingly 
keyed.  Again,  the  staff  of  the  high  school  is  largely  recmited 
from  the  graduates  of  the  universities,  and,  although  unfor- 
tunately this  has  not  until  quite  recently  meant  for  them  the 
opportimity  to  accjuJre  even  the  most  nidimentary  professional 
training,  they  have  brouglit  with  them  the  atmosphere  and  tradi- 
tions of  scholarship.  Moreover,  the  college  preparatory  course 
has  generally  attracted  the  most  capable,  if  not  the  maiority,  of 
high  school  pupils,  because  it  is  the  recognised  road  to  a  liberal 
education.  Those  Iwys  and  ^rla.  strong  oy  natural  endowment 
and  steadied  by  a  definite  aJra,  have  been  a  helpful  stimulus  to 
their  mates  ;  and,  passing  on  to  college,  they  have,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  very  sensibly  raised  the  tone  of  the  school.  Freedom  of 
educational  opportunity  is  indispensable  in  a  democratic  State. 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  high  school  that  it  is  a  public 
hirfiway  leading  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  university. 

Besides  this  indirect  general  influence  from  alxjve,  credit  must 
be  given  for  many  specific  attempts  made  by  the  colleges  to 
improve  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  so  obvious  a  duty  should  have  been  so  long 
n^lected.  Even  now  there  is  in  high  places  an  inexcusable 
rx>nservatism   in   recognising  any  responsibility   whatever   with 

Note  !).— The  following  counter  estimate  of  the  Gennan  whoo!  friiiii 
Dr.  E,  Schlee,  liect«r  of  the  Allcma  Real  Gymnasium,  is  interesting  :— 
"  The  full  scope  of  int^Ucrt.iuil  freetloni  which  the  German  youth  enjoys  al 
Mhool  counteracts,  an  to  siienk.  the  nntntird  dependence  on  the  imvernment 
which  in  it*  survciUana-,  like  Providijoee,  smrountk  the  citizen  ao  with  a 
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reference  to  elementary  education.  There  are  colleges  which 
apparently  consider  that  they  are  doing  their  whole  duty  in 
keeping  lighted  the  lamp  of  ancient  learning,  whether  it  throws 
any  ray  on  the  path  of  the  masses  or  not.  Other  more  progres- 
sive mstitutions  are  doing  pioneer  service  in  the  cause  oi  public 
education.  By  offering  a  wider  range  of  optional  subjects  for 
admission,  through  the  suggestiveness  of  their  matnculation 
examinations,  by  the  establishment  of  pedagogical  departments 
for  their  students,  as  well  as  by  conferences  and  lectures  for 
teachers  already  in  the  work,  they  are  exerting  a  very  marked, 
direct  influence  for  the  right  solution  of  secondary  school 
problems. 

Despite  this  s)rmpathetic  attitude  towards  secondary  education 
the  matriculation  examinations  in  some  subiects  are  pitched  too 
high  to  make  it  easy  for  the  boy  of  average  ability,  during  a  second- 
ary course  of  only  four  years,  to  meet  the  requirements.  (Note  10.) 
Many  higher  technical  schools,  going  to  the  other  extreme  in 
their  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  small  rural  high  schools,  have 
erred  in  making  their  examinations  too  easy.  The  English 
device  of  a  comparatively  simple  pass  examination,  with  subse- 
quent recognition  of  more  advanced  work,  a  plan  quite  consistent 
with  the  tendency  to  increase  electives  in  American  schools, 
would  be  an  improvement,  if  it  did  not  foster  the  evil  of  too 
early  and  too  narrow  specialisation.  The  difficulty,  however, 
lies  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  mere  device.  It  springs  from 
the  failure  to  recognise  the  "  compromise  ***  character  of  the 
present  classical  curriculum  and  from  the  consequent  unwilling- 
ness to  make  adequate  concessions  to  the  new  subjects — the 
Uitlanders  who  have  forced  their  way  into  the  academic 
oligarchy. 

The  situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  causes  which  are 
purely  local.  The  common  schools  were  originally  started  with 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  onlj^  the  most  rudimentary  English 
training.  Much  was  made  of  arithmetic  because  of  its  practical 
value  in  business,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  algebra  and 
geometry,  while  Latin  was  re^rded  as  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
such  schools.  The  nation  rar  removea  from  alien  peoples  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  learning  modem  languages  for  purposes  of 
communication  or  trade.  So  when  the  high  schools  were 
established  as  continuation  schools  of  secondary  grade,  in  which 
these  more  advanced  subjects  should  be  taught,  the  idea  was 
strengthened  that  the  latter  were  essentially  secondary  in 
character,  and  that  they  should  not  be  begun  below  the  high 


Note  10.-  The  Master  of  au  English  preparatory  school  once  said  to  me, 
"  The  scholarship  boy  sets  the  pace  for  my  scliool  and  the  rest  keep  up  as  best 
they  can  or  fall  bv  the  wayside."  I  was  reminded  of  a  conversation  with 
one  of  America's  best  known  and  most  successful  schoolmasters,  in  which 
he  said,  **  There  are  eighteen  members  in  my  Latin  class.  I  am  giving 
daily  lessons  of  such  length  and  dirticulty  that  all  but  four  are  floundering. 
I  do  it  l^ecause  1  feel  that  I  must  to  meet  the  ('olle.«;o  examinptions." 

♦  See  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler^  ''  IVoblems  in  Priis.sian  Secondary  Education  for 
Boys,  with  special  reference  to  similar  questiorlfe  in  Euglandj"  page  207.  | 
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Bchool.  {.*..  b*:fore  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  So  deep  seated 
wa«  tliis  prejn^lice  that  only  bv  decrees  have  local  authorities 
tjeerj  arje  to  rise  aVKne  it.  N^ow,  however,  elementary  algebra 
arid  ::v<.rr:f::trv.  not  to  speak  of  more  vitalising  subjects — 
Irtf-r?iV;re  and  art,  historj'  and  natural  science — ^have  found  a 
\iir-f:  :r.  thr  prirnarj-  soh<K)ls,  not  merely  in  response  to  demands 
W'Tij  ix\jf,Yf:  but:  a-s  a  natural  growth  from  the  kindergarten  up- 
vari-  >^>rri^;  fcw school  ^communities  have  gone  farther  and  have 
iiiXT^A^if^A  Ijtt'm  and  PVench  or  German,  and  with  such  happy 
r'-s'ilr-  ♦l^t  rh^rir  example  is  likely  to  find  imitators.  The  mis- 
«>!j«:-^pt:oii  a*"  Ui  rli^-  se^rondarj' school  j)eri(Kl  has  had  at  least  this 
forr-JTiaVr  r'-^ulr :  The  differentiation  of  courses  comes  late,  and 
th«.-  choice  of  a  'career  has  been  postponed  until  a  safe  ace  for 
makiiij?  ^j  ini{jr,rrant  a  decisirm,  although  the  boy  has  not  alwaj-s, 
from  his  s^^mewliat  l^jarren  experience  m  the  elementar}'  school, 
gaine^l  sufficient  knowle<lge  ot  his  powers  to  choose  wisely. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  clianges  referred  to  above, 
constituting  for  the  most  part  a  natural  growth  rather  than 
a  c':<^.nis<'ious  imitation  of  fonfign  models,  nave  brought  the 
^irricula  of  srime  American  schools  into  striking  resemblance  to 
thc;se  of  the  Gennan  Refonn  Gyiimasiinn,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  comjiarison  instituted  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  (Appendix  II.) 

Wliile  a  discussion  of  method  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  no  consideration  of  the  curriculum  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  take  account  of  two  other  marked  tendencies  in 
American  scluxjls  at  the  present  time.  These  are  the  extended 
use  of  supplementarj'  material  and  the  correlation  of  studies.* 
The  Amencan  teacher  has  Ix^cn  freouently  reproached  for  too 
great  dependence  upon  text  books,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  force  in  the  criticism.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
anticipate  and  remove  difficulties  for  his  pupils  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  German  teacher  does.  His  rather  limited  pro- 
fessional training  ren<lers  him  less  skilful  in  this  particular. 
P(Tha]>s  his  pupils  are  the  more  self-reliant  in  consequence.  But 
one  thing  he  drn^s  for  them  that  a  German  ti-acher  rarely  does. 
He  intnxluces  them  to  lx>oks.  He  makes  individual  assignments, 
prepiires  lists  of  authorities,  and  sends  his  pupils  to  the  U>\vn 
libran-.  where  thev  consult  not  one  but  many  oooks.  The  habits 
of  reading  which  this  promotes  and  the  familiarity  with  the 
res<^»urces  (»f  the  library  are  of  inestimable  value  for  lx)vs,  who 
frequently  le^ivt-  .sc1uh>1  K'foro  ec>mi>lctiiig  their  i-ourse.  since  it 
provi<U»s  for  a  eoniinuation  of  their  Kluealion  during  their  adult 
lives. 

The  other  practice,  that  ot  recognising  and  emphasising  the 
natural  relatit»ns  U'twt^en  subjrrts.  making  the  instniction  given 
in  (»ne  help  and  ruforce  that  givtn  hi  another,  while  not  so 
gi'neral  as  tne  altove-mentiont'd  tendency,  is  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  AnuTirjui  teachers  at  pi-esent,  and  is  a  ]K»tent  tiictor  in 
detennining  courses  of  St  u<ly.  One  neeil  not  Ix*  deeply  versed 
in  the  philos(»phy  (»f  Hcrlwirt   to  realise  how  advantageous  and 

tural  it  is  that  the  U*\  who  in   Latin  is  readinjr  aUnit  Cafsafs 
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ilhutntiye  material  at  the  end  of  the  paper.    (Appendix  I.) 
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invasion  of  Britain  shall  be  at  the  same  time  studying  early 
English  history ;  that  when  he  is  busy  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  he  shall  also  be  reading  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  English  literature ;  that  the  principles  learned  in 
the  algebra  and  geometry  class  shall  find  immediate  application 
in  the  physical  laboratory  and  the  workshop ;  in  short,  that  cross 
references  between  all  suoiects  shall  be  made  whenever  pjossible. 

A  still  more  important  form  of  correlation  is  one  to  which  most 
of  the  progress  already  described  must  be  accredited — the  articu- 
lation of  school  with  school  and  of  all  with  the  University.  It 
would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  it  is  an  ever-present  ideal,  and  there  have  been  so  many 
encouraging  signs  of  sympathy  among  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
instruction  that  the  time  when  the  waste  from  uniissociated 
eHbrt  shall  cease,  and  when  the  advantages  of  co-operation  shall 
be  generally  recognised,  seems  close  at  hand. 


D.  S.  Sanford. 


Brookline  High  School,  Massachusetts, 

August,  1899. 
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Sxperiments  with  Albumen. 

Dust. 

Bacteria  and  Butter-making. 

The  Brookline  Water  Supply. 

The  System  of  Ventilation  in  the  Brookline  High  School. 

An  Ideal  lloom. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  PHYSICS. 
There  are  two  courses  in  Physics. 
1.  The  so-called  Popular  Course^  the  fundamental  aim  of  which  is : — 

(a)  To  develop  in  the  i)upil  the  habit  of  steady,  persistent,  logical 

thinking  * 
(ft)  to  render  him  fairly  intelligent  in  reference  to  his  own  scientific 

environment ; 
(c)  to  beget  a  sense  of  power  in  his  own  ability  to  appreciate  scientific 

truth  and  to  draw  legitimate  conclusions  from  simple  data  ; 
{(f)  to  teach  him  to  anply  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  to 

the  problems  of  aaily  life ;  and  finally 
(e)  to  arouse  within  him  a  deep  sense  of  ax>preciation  of  all  that 

modern  science*,  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  comfort  and 

convenience  of  the  race. 

The  Master  has  substituted  for  a  text-book  a  s|)ecial  manual,  as  yet  in 
manuscript  form,  in  which  the  student  is  told  as  little  as  TK)ssible  directly, 
but  is  given,  practically,  a  series  of  original  exercises  in  Mechanics,  Oj)tics, 
and  Electricity  which  he  is  to  work  out  by  the  aid  of  a  set  of  sunple 
apparatus,  his  mathematical  instincts,  and  his  own  brain,  and  apply  in  a 
continuous  sequence  suggested  bv  an  abundance  of  questions,  problems, 
and  references  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 

The  aim  is  to  be  thoroughly  practical.  In  Hydraulics,  for  instance, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  water-meter,  the  simnle  motor,  and  the 
"turbine  than  to  the  lifting  pump,  the  ram  and  the  breast-wheel,  as  the 
average  man  is  more  likely  to  see  and  use  the  former  than  the  latter  seri<*s. 
In  Optics  again,  the  camera,  the  opera  glass,  and  the  spy-glass  are  dealt 
'with  more  fully  than  the  telescope  and  the  compound  microscoj)e  for  the 
name  reason. 

Continual  reference  is  made  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day  and  to 
"the  science  of  lioston  and  vicinity. 

It  is  intended  that  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  shall  accompany  the 
course,  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Physics  and  a  ghmpse  of 
the  wonderful  scientific  achievements  of  our  own  age. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  siwcial  t<ipics  are  suggested  for  more 
exhaustive  treatment  than  is  i)ossible  in  the  regular  class-room  work. 
^Gach  pupil  is  ex[)ected  to  choose  one  or  more  of  such  touics  and  to  present 
stn  illustrated  i)aper  ui)on  the  subject  selected,  at  the  ena  of  the  year. 

Among  the  topics  recently  suggested  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

1.  Mechanics  of  the  Clock. 

2.  Mechanics  of  the  Bic}rcle. 

3.  Mechanics  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

4.  Hughes'  Induction  Balance. 

5.  The  Microphone. 

6.  Consumption  of  Gas,  Water,  and  Electricity  in  the  Household. 

7.  Testing  a  Water-meter. 

8.  The  Fire-alarm  System  of  Brookline. 

9.  School-room  Ventilation. 

10.  The  Long-Distance  Telephone. 

11.  The  Transformer. 

12.  The  Gas-engine. 

13.  The  Horse  Power  of  an  Electric  Motor 
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I'Ol.rrHAL  SCIENCE. 

I  IKVI    HiLK    Vk\I:.      (.[ML  rri»VERSMEST. 

•f :. :  .  ....  ^:  'i...  w.., ..:  i-  to  -r,Mv  Aih.ikai.  in<tiPitioTi>  of  -'•^vemiuen^^^ 
*;;      ;■;..  r.'T'l    in  pr.:vi.,.i.   y«::ir-  nt   Ui*;  L'ov(M-nnif lit  r.t  Oreece,  liom^  •»" 

'!•;/'.  J^'^ik-  :  F'i-k<:,  M/irtin.  Mjh  y. 

\r,r  t';i*',iKi,*»:     Ilry*:.  '  Tlir  Aiiiriiiaii  Coll  1 1  non  wealth. 

Iliii-'l;il»;,  ''Tli»:  Aiiuii'-Lii  ( rnvi^miueiit." 
Wo«.Klrow  \Vil.-o!i,  " 'rii«- StJitj;. '  n-     •    " 

Sh;iw,  "  Muniripal  <  niv-nnmout  in  (.'i.iitiiieiital  Lun-lie. 

1.       TlIK    ToAN\ 

f'if  All  III  tijiir.il  -k«:t<-li  of  UriMikliiw*. 

fh,  All  iiit.-n-iM; -tiuly  r.f  1<h::iI  cnii.litiMMs  t:ikrn  iiji  uihUt  tho  follo^n.C 
h'::t'l-.  :  'I'll*:  town  iiit:<:tin;.',  tin-  «-\»-iiitivi>  oMh'i-rs  ai  tht*  l<»\^xi,  the  pOlK* 
-y-UAii  siii'l  |i«»li««;  coiui,  till:  -liw.l  «l<-]i;irtiiMjiit,  tliv  [Hi^ir  ivlit-f  system,  the 
•'Ji'/';!',  ill*;  iil»r;iry,  thy  fi.sral  >ysl*:iii. 

St;iii't.i':;il  tfihl«;s  Aihl  (lia;;riniis,  illiL-tiatinj:  the  ;iiowth  t»f  the  town  and 
tlj<;  iri';re:i.-.<i  of  cxiH;rulitures  in  the  difleiuiit  (li:|«irt!iicntN  I'lvimred  by  the 

StlI«lHIlt'. 


in.siilcnaioii  of  the  Koveninients  of  a  few  typicjil  cities  :    t.tj,,    Qi 
cwton,  lj*»ton. 

DefectA  and  problems  of  Amerii^n  cities. 

Foreijjni  inunicii»iliticis  ;  ejj.  (Jlusgow,  Munchoster,  Liiulon  (Rhaw). 

The  ancient  Greek  city-rttate. 

Bioddine's  future  government— Possible  compromises. 
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til.    The  County. 

(a)  Special  attention  given  to  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Its  olKcers  :  their 
duties,  term  and  method  of  selection.  The  shire  town.  County  records. 
Brookline's  proportion  of  County  expenses. 

(6)  Brief  general  study  of  the  county.  Its  origin.  The  New  England 
county  compared  with  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  (Fiske,  Macy, 
Hinsdale). 

IV.  The  State  Government. 

The  executive  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  (Manual  of  the  General  Court,  Martin,  Macy,  Mass. 
Edition). 

The  state  constitution  briefly  considered.  The  town's  relation  to  the 
larger  political  areas.  Counties,  senatorial,  councillor  and  congressional 
districts  indicated  on  outline  maps  of  the  state. 

V.  The  Federal  Government. 

The  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  national  con- 
stitution carefully  studied. 

VI.  Special  Topics  for  intensive  study,  some  of  which  are  adapted  for 
composition  subjects  : 

1.  The  Caucus. 

2.  Party  Organization,  the  machine  and  the  political  boss. 

3.  The  Australian  ballot  system. 

4.  The  Referendum. 

5.  Proportional  Representation. 

6.  Comparison  of  Greek,  Roman  and  English  deliberative  assemblies. 

7.  The    Oriental,  the    Roman  and  the  English    method   of    nation 
building.    (See  Fiske,  "  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  chap.  I.) 

8.  Comimrison  of  English  and  American  National  Government. 

9.  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Local  Government. 

10.  The  growth  of  Imperialism. 

11.  The  Ideal  Citizen, 

Second  Half  Year.— Political  Economy. 

The  aim  is  to  give  an  elementary  course  in  economic  theory,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  use  for  illustrative  purjx^ses  the  material  collected  during  the 
three  years  which  the  pupils  have  studied  history. 

Cun'cnt  events  also  claim  a  lar^e  share  of  attention,  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  give  an  unbiased  view  of  important  social  and  economic  problems. 

Text  l>ooks  :  Walker's  "  First  Lessrms  in  Political  Economy." 
Fawcett's  "  Political  Economy  for  Beginners." 

For  reference  :  Mill,   Hadley,   Bullock,  Ijiughlin,  Mac  Vane,  Gide,  Ely, 

Perry,  Andrew's  Institutes  of  Economics,  Jevons  (Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange). 

I.    A  Brief  Survey  of  English  and  American  industrial  and  economic 
history  (Kly,  Hullock). 

(Kecal)  aii<l  review  the  history  of  the  proTious  year.) 

(a)  Tlio  industrial  revolution  in  England. 

(/>)  The  rapid  increase  of  ix)pulation  and  material  development  of  the 
United  States. 

n.    The  Production  and  Exchange  of  Wealth. 

III.  The  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

IV.  The  Economic  Functions  of  Government. 

The  doctrine  of  LaiMezfarre. 
llegulation  of  competition. 
Government  ownership. 
Socialism. 

6348.  .     .  B 
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V.    Special  Assionments  for  Teem  Thrmes.  whii^h  require  cotisider- 
aUe  research,  are  made  to  the  individual  members  of  the  clast",  e.g. : 

1.  The  SweatioK  System. 

2.  Factory  legialation  in  Mossaehuaetts. 

3.  The  MaMachiisetts  Consumera'  League. 

4.  Piece  work  :  ita  advanteKfei  aud  dangers, 
fi.  Women  wage  eHinieiid. 

6.  Co-oi)e  ration. 

7.  The  single  tax.  ' 

8.  The  Clearing  House. 

Note-booka  containing  topical  analyaes,  maps,  and  diagrams.    Digeata  of 
books  read  and  reports  of  lectures  kept  throughout  the  year. 
Weekly  debates  before  the  school  (Brookings  and  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for 

APPENDIX  II. 


A  Comparison  between  an  American  axd  German  School. 
Comparison  of  the  time-tables  of  the  classical  and  3emiH3la3sical  courses 
of  the  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  with  the  last  four  years  of 
the  correapondiog  courses  of  the  Kefonu  (gymnasium  and  Real  UymiL 
of  Frankfort-on-Main  ;^ 

CLASSICAL  COURiE. 


UUKiTj     ■ 

HMhvnuitin 
Phjila     - 


D  reurescnts  the  lowest  class  in  the  high  echool  and  the  Uuter-Secunda 
of  the  German  iichool ;  A,  the  last  year  of  both  schools. 

The  time  devol«d  to  lAtin  and  French  in  the  years  jireceding  the  last  four 
ifl  indicated  herewith  ;— 


- 

r™^.„. 

B,,..!,,.., 

ID 

^          ^ 

"-. 

6      «      a       1 

'           •           ■ 

It  is  interesliDK  to  note  that : — 

1.  The  time  alTotment  in  both  schools  for  the  mother  tongue,  German  or 
English,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics,  is  surprisingly  similar,  although 
wimewhat  dilTerently  distributed. 

2.  Latin  is  begun  in  corresponding  years,  i.e..  in  I'atur-Tortia  in  Frank- 
fort and  in  the  second  year  preceding  the  high  school  in  Brookline. 

3.  Greek  is  studied  four  years  in  Frankfort  and  only  three  years  in 
Brookline. 

*.  French  is  begun  two  yeArs  earlier  in  Frankfort  than  in  Brookline 
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But  note  how  the  American  school  suffers  from  the  comnarison  when  we 
consider  the  intensity  with  which  ihe  languages  are  studiea.  In  Frankfort 
during  the  first  two  years  in  which  Latin  is  studied  it  comes  ten  times  a 
week  ;  in  Brookline,  during  the  corresponding  period,  three  times  a  week. 
The  aggregate  of  Latin  periods  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  German  school 
Ls  thirty-two  ;  in  the  American  school^  only  half  as  maiw.  An  aggregate  of 
thirty-two  periods  of  Greek  is  given  in  Frankfort ;  of  nfteen,  in  Brookline. 
In  Frankfort,  six  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  French,  when  it  is 
begun  ;  in  Brookline,  onlv  three.  But  during  the  last  four  years,  the 
aggregate  for  French  in  the  American  school  is  thirteen ;  in  the  German 
school^  only  eight. 

The  fact  that  the  German  boy  commonly  carries  thirty  lessons  per  week, 
while  the  American  boy  assumes  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  is  of  course 
an  important  consideration  in  making  such  comparisons,  but  they  show 
none  the  less  clearly  the  relative  importance  attached  to  language  study. 
They  also  show  how  wise  the  Germans  are  in  making  a  liberal  allowance  of 
time  during  the  first  years  of  language  study. 

SBlil-CLASSICAL  COURSl. 


D. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Agsregate. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Brook-' 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Bruok-  Frank* 
line.      fort. 

Mother  Tongue 

S 

S 

8 

1 

• 

6 

8 

U 

LaUd        ... 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

17          24 

French     • 

4 

2 

8 

8 

4 

8 

U 

OermanorSngllBh  • 

— 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

18 

Hietory     • 

S.6 

2.6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1< 

Mathematict   • 

4 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

10 

Phyiict     - 

— 

— 

2 

4 

2 

— 

2 

9 

Chemlitry 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4 

2 

* 

• 

In  this  table  the  Germans  give  relatively  more  attention  to  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  but  there  is  a  closer  correspondence  between  the 
two  schools  in  tne  languages  and  history. 

Comparison  of  the  time-table  of  the  semi-classical  course  of  the  Brookline, 
Massacnusetts,  High  School^  with  the  last  four  years  of  the  corresponding 
course  in  the  Real  Gymnasium  of  Altona :— 


D. 

C. 

B. 

i 

i. 

Aggregate 

Brook- 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook- 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook- 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Mother  Toogne 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

li 

li 

Latin 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

17 

20 

French     • 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

18 

10 

OermanorKngllah  - 

— 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

16 

It 

Hietory    • 

2.6 

8 

2.5 

8 

8 

8 

11 

12 

MathemaUea  • 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

IS 

10 

Myites 

— 

2 

— 

8 

2 

— 

4 

0 

Chemistry 

— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

4 

• 

0348 
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Years  rre<'<^i"K  the  last  fmir :— 


- 

Urnoklluo. 

Altons. 

Prfcch 

Utln 

-  -    •    ■    ■ 

t       S 

..... 

I  greater    than   in  the    previoiis 
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Specimen  Coorses  of  Study. 
Which  show  a  conservative  and  a  progressive  ty|je  of  High  Si-hnol. 
I.  In  the  TjowoII  High  Sehool  of  San  Fmncisco,  California,  there  are 
two  courses,  of  three  yeara'  Juration  :  the  C'ljiaiieal  and  the  Latin -Scientific 
ctiurae.  In  the  first,  all  studies  arc  jirescrit^ed  ;  in  the  sMond,  French 
or  German  may  be  subatitutod  for  Chemistry  in  the  second  year  and  for 
»ny  Bubject  in  the  Uurd  year. 


Classical  Couhsb. 
Firtt  Year. 
English,  5. 

MatheinaticH,  4. 
History,  3. 
Drawing,  3. 
Second  Tear. 
English,  3. 
Latin,  &. 
Oreelc,  6. 
Mathematics,  4. 
History,  3. 
Third  Year. 
Englisli,  3. 
Latin,  b. 
Oreek,  G. 
Mathematics,  3. 
History,  3. 
Science,  fi. 
2.  The  North  Side  High  School  of  Denver,  Colorado,  may  bo  inHtanrad 
as  an  oxtronic  exaniple  of  the  progressive  type  of  these  schools. 

According  to  a  former  principal,  Mr.  E.  R.  Downs,  any  pupil  might,  at 
the  re<iueat  of  iwreut  or  giiurdiim  and  with  the  approval  of  the  principal  of 
the  school,  Rtudy  any  subject  which  the  daily  programme  permitted. 
"  No  fixed  amount  of  work  was  required  of  a  pnpil  for  a  half  year.    It 
''    '       '         ormng  to  his  abilities,  his 


Latin-Soientific  Coubbk. 
FirKt  Year. 

Same  as  in  the  Classical 
Course. 
Second  Year. 

English,  4. 

L^lin,  6. 

Mathematics,  4 

Hiat«iry,  3. 

Science,  (i. 
Third  Year. 

English,  4. 

lAtin,  a. 

Mathcniatici),  4. 

History,  3. 

Science,  6. 


was  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  each,  f. „ 

aspirations,  and  hia  environment,  was  taking  that  kind  and  that  ami.niit  of 
work  which  was  best  for  him,  after  consultatinn  with  pupil  and  (larfnt. 
The  pupil  did  the  'electing'  under  supervision  of  the  home  and  of  the 
school,  which  wore  thus  brought  closely  into  touch. 

"  At  the  end  of  each  half  year,  as  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  grammar 
schools  twine  a  year,  every  pupil  roceivcil  a  certificate  .-showing  the  amount 
of  succossfiil  work  credited  to  l>im.  Whenever  he  had  roceiv^  rertificjit«s 
showing  I2fi  'iK>int9'  credit,  he  wasentitled  lo  receive  a  diploma.  Rome 
could  obtain  this  in  3  years,  others  in  3i,  4,  4i,  or  C  yeara.  On  every 
dijiluma  appeared  the  subjevts  siiccoasfully  pursued  and  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each." 
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From  the  current  catalogue  of  the  school  (1899),  we  quote  the  following  :— 

"  The  course  of  study  is  largely  elective,  one  year's  work  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects  being  required  :  language,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
English  composition  (rhetoric)  and  literature.  This  Is  slightly  more  than 
one  third  of  the  course.  If  a  pupil  has  a  specific  aim  in  mind,  he  can  so 
select  his  work,  with  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  that  it  will  include 
those  subjects  suited  to  his  powers  and  pur|X)ses." 

With  so  broad  an  elective  privilege,  the  number  of  different  courses  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  following  tyjncal  courses  are  given  in  the 
annual  report : — 

Tyjncal  Courses  of  the  North  Side  Hujh  School^  Denver ,  Colorado. 

Classical.        Latin-Scientific.  Modern  Language.      English. 

Yeah  I. 

Latin.  German.  p]nglish. 

Algebra.  Algebra.  Algebra. 

]  Zoology.  I  Zoology.  ( Zoology. 

\  Botany.  \  Botany.  \  liotany. 

(History.  i  Hi»^>7-_  f  History.  (History. 

\  English  Com  p.  \  English  Ck)m  p. 


Latin. 

Algebra. 
/  Zoology. 
i  Ik)tany. 


I  History.  J  History. 

(  English  Comp.  \  English  Comp. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

Geometry. 
(  Physics. 
\  Chemistry. 


Latin. 
Greek. 

{Chemistry. 
Physics. 
{History.     - 
English  Lit. 


Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 


Latin. 

Geometry, 
r  Physics. 
1  Chemistry. 
J  History. 


Year  IL 

German. 

French. 

Geometry, 
r  Physics. 
\  Chemistry. 


English. 
Geometry. 

{Physicjs. 
Chemistry. 


\  English  Comp. 

Year  IIL 

Latin.  Gorman. 

Arithmetic.  French. 

I^k-keeping. 

Chemistry.  f  Chemistry. 

Physics.  \  Physics. 

History.  f  History. 

English  Lit.  \  English  Lit. 

Year  IV. 

Latin.  German. 

French  or  Science.  French. 

/  Geometry.  /  Geometry. 


{  History. 
\  English 


Comp. 


English. 
/  Arithmetic. 
\  liook  keeping. 
(  Chemistry. 
\  Pliysics. 
i  Hist()ry. 
\  English  I  lit. 


I  Geometry. 


English. 

/  Geometry. 
\  Trigonometry.  \  Trigonometry.  \  Trigonometry; 

'   Sl< 


f  Geology.  ( Geology.  ( Geology. 

Trigonometry.  \  Astron.  or  French.    \  Astronomy.       <  Astronomy. 

[  Psychology.  I  Psychology.        I  Psychology. 

/  History.  f  History. 

1  English  lit.      \  English  Tiit. 


f  History.  (  History. 

\  English  Lit.       \  English  Lit. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 

COMMUNITY.* 


The  stability  and  process  of  a  democratic  society  depend  on 
the  prevalence  of  intelligence,  character,  and  progressive  well- 
being  among  its  members,  and  on  the  predominance  of  superior 
men  among  its  public  servants  and  leaders  of  public  opmion. 
These  safeguards  of  society,  it  is  admitted,  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  education. 

The  most  cherished,  as  weU  as  the  most  comprehensive, 
prerogative  of  an  individual  in  a  democratic  society  is  the  right 
of  opportunity — the  right  to  make  the  most  of  native  endowment 
and  to  achieve  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  social  elevation, 
through  persistent  industry — no  matter  how  humble  his  parent- 
age or  now  narrow  his  circumstances  in  early  life.  But  this 
nght  would  be  of  little  avail  without  its  natural  correlative,  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative.  The  preservation  of  this  right 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  corresponding  habit  depend,  once 
more,  on  education. 

Hence,  to  guard  and  promote  its  own  interests  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  interests  of  every  individual,  a  democratic  society 
provides  equal  educational  advantages  for  all  its  members,  on 
precisely  the  same  terms ;  that  is,  to  ensure  the  appropriate 
cultivation  of  every  grade  of  ability  and  the  discovery  and 
development  of  superiority,  wherever  found,  and  to  guard  against 
the  possible  monopoly  of  education  by  the  wealthy  and  socially 
superior  classes,  it  makes  education  free ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  it  makes  education,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  compulsory. 

Hence,  also,  a  democratic  society  welcomes  the  provisions  of 
private  enterprise  or  private  generosity  for  education ;  it  regards 
with  favour  all  private  and  endowed  educational  institutions,  as 
such,  and  gives  them  free  play  beside  its  own.  Sometimes  such 
institutions  meet  important  educational  needs  which  public 
education  has  not  jet  adequately  provided  for;  sometimes 
indeed,  such  institutions  are  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  built 
up  by  the  sacrifices  and  benevolence  of  past  generations; 
strengthened     by    contemporary     benevolence   they    enjoy   a 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  drawn  freely  on  his 
*^  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  yalues."'-The  Macmillan  Company, 
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flourishing  pn>spunty.   and   are  araomr  the  noblest  and    most 
I'horishtxl  oi  educatiuiuil  rcs^>urces.* 

Tho  etliK'ativ»n  dcinando^l  bv  a  democratic  society  is  therefore 
an  tHliuation  lh;ii  pn-jMrc-s  an  individual  to  overcome  the 
inovilablo  dithcultio  ih.it  sumd  in  the  way  of  his  material  and 
spiritual  a<lvan«xni«nt :  an  t'»UKation  that,  from  the  beginninj^, 
|>ronj»>ti*s  his  n«»nn.il  |>hy>i<.-al  development  throuj^h  the  most 
Midut.iiy  phvsital  vuvinaiment  and  appropriate  physicid  training; 
th^t  »»pons  Ills  mind  an^l  kl>  the  wurld  in  througli  every  natural 
powrr  t»t"  ol>siTvalion  and  assimihition :  that  cultivates  hand- 
p4»wrr  as  \wW  a>  ln.-ad-|M»wcT ;  that  inculcates  the  appreciiition 
of  brauly  in  nature  an»l  in  art :  anil  insists  on  the  j)erformanee 
of  duly  to  self  and  to  others:  an  e«Jueation  that  in  youth  and 
oarly  nianhoo<l.  while  t-ontinuinLT  the  work  already  done,  eniiblcs 
|Ih»  south  to  iliMover  his  own  jhjwufs  and  limitations;  that 
impels  hiui  thri>ugh  oU-re|Kaleil  mtellectual  conquests  or  other 
forms  of  pHMJuitive  etl^rt  to  Wk  forwanl  to  K  life  of  liabitual 
nrliit«\(Mneht  with  liis  hea4l.  i»r  his  hands,  or  t>oth;  that  enables 
him  to  analyse  t\»r  himsi.'lf  the  intellectual,  economic,  and 
nohiind  prolilems  kA  his  time,  and  that  gives  the  insight,  the 
ihlensl.  nud  the  |H>wer  to  deal  with  them  as  successfully  as 
iioiMiiile  lor  his  i>wn  advancement  and  for  social  service;  and 
lifiMlly.  llml  eauses  him  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  win  and 
to  rnltiin  tin*  pri/.e.s  of  life,  namely,  wealth,  culture,  leisure, 
hoiMMir.  is  an  ever-iner^^using  usefulness,  and  makes  him  feel  that 
M  IHm  witlnnil  i^nnvth  and  wiilu  ut  service  is  not  worth  living. 

'I'liMl  is  to  s,'U*.  the  txlueatiiJU  demanded  bv  a  democratic 
itii  i<  I  V  in  modern  tiuu^s  nuist  1h^  a  inriHinitliPn  f\tr ikii  active  life. 
flow  I  III'  only  I'lS'd  preparatii>n  iov  life's  duties,  (ipportuni  ties,  and 
tin  j|<  <M«;  is  ihirfii  i/>'tfif>ii  in  them.  si»  far  as  they  can  Ikj  rendered 
//»>/ llijol»l«'.  iiileresling.  and  aeiwssible  to  children  and  youth  of 
'  \i  "I  »i|»ii.  and  henet^  the  first  dutv  of  all  educjition  is  to 
fff'.i'\t-  Hii'i  jHirlieip;Hit»u  as  fully  and  as  freely  iis  possible. 
t'r.m  iIm-  l»iMMii,iim;.  sui'h  an  tnlueation  e^umol  be  Hmited  to  the 
''.'.I  -oi'  iis'idiiie,  writing,  ciphering.  It  nmst  acquaint  the 
f.-  /  '  hIj  |ii>i  m.iieri.d  twul  social  environment,  in  order  that 
*  '' f  /      '  OM"  lo  Knowledge  may   be  o|H'no<l  to  him,  and  every 

*      '      '  "'<.»('  (ill.  ■  h,,.  piiMir  I  (Inration  i>  universal.     In  most  of  the 

■  *       '"•!   I     l»'i-  (i.»in  iIh'  |Miin;»ry  s«'h«w»|  thnni^'h  tlu;  t'niversity. 

J    '    (»im»i\       mihI  ''ut.uninar  M*h<>i»l  ")  and   sociMidary  (**bi>jh 

*'■  «'   M'    |ti>»\i«lril  :H   \]w  i'\)HnMM»f  tln»  coniniunitieH  with, 

''••'»»•.    I  •  I  1  HMO  ht»ni  tlio  Stato  :  and,  in  addition,  most  of 

•    <♦'•   Im'-Imi  <i«»1I«'l;.' and  university)  tMluoation  in  a  State 

'•    '•''     '  '■•••      iiM|ni)<'  \W\v  rtvnnniniitii'.s  to  maintain  free 

■    "Ml. I     •III*.. I         \la--:»rlin-rtts   i>  (|u»  only  State  that 

'    Miiii,      Im    nt  lint  lin    ti\o    pnMir    hi«;h   schools;   hut 

•     •  •  <♦■   »mi\ii   it\       Pri  \  a  to  and  endowed  sc*1kx>1s  exist 

,  "■    •   iMmi'i'Mi     in   the  K^i  stern  States,  iiarticularly  in 

I  I  ..(.!.,,(  (In   hi<>  1  tejrl  raied  st-eondary  seliools  of  the 

,     ,  .   (      .  .1     .  li'Mij         n   ;ire   the   nuHlem   "Institutes" 

'   ''  •      »Im     I  fi.  li  li   "  I'<»l\(iehnies  ") :  and  there  are 
'    '  I        linhd.'ii  Ml  and  |H»«»r  private  sehcK>Is  are 
'         *'      »"'   'Mihmi-d  institutions  are  not  suhject  to 
.     '  »  '  H    I    ..j,ii.  (||.iti'  .re  tt»  it  that  private  elciueiitary 

f       '    *'    '<  /  i/  ;/»  ifnttii  •  ••!  'tndy,  the  ivtiuiremciits of  the  law 
'.V////'/'  J;  '  '<V'  t*)'tii  of  rhililtvn  under  fourteeu  years  of  age. 


•  til. 
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incipient  power  receive  appropriate  cultivation.  Any  other  course 
is  a  jx>stpon€7aent  of  educatum,  not  education.  Such  a  postpone- 
ment is  a  permanent  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  an  economic  wa&tc. 

We  have  lately  learned  this  lesson  in  the  United  States.  Some 
years  ago  we  began  to  realise  that  a  drill  in  the  three  "  R's  "  and 
English  grammar  (usually  taught  from  a  book),  together  with 
book  geography,  consisting  chieHy  of  statistics  relating  to  location, 
population,  areiis,  and  products,  failed  to  educiitc  our  children ; 
that  is,  that  such  a  profjramme  of  studias,  though  faithfully 
pursue<l  and  rigidly  administered,  left  too  many  children — most 
of  those  who  could  not  attend  school  more  than  six  or  eight 
yciirs — without  any  permanent  interests  in  nature,  or  in  human 
institutions  and  human  achievements;  and  without  much 
inclination  to  iicquire  such  interests  by  further  study,  or  power 
to  assimilate  or  apply  such  knowleclge  and  skill  as  they  had 
gamed.  It  was  quite  generally  true  that  the  toUxl  permanent 
result  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  pupils  school  life  was 
the  ability  to  read,  but  not  the  reading  habit ;  the  ability  to  spell 
and  write  words,  but  no  power  of  expression  with  the  pen ;  a 
varying  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  simple 
numbers,  integral  and  fmctional,  but  much  uncertainty  in  all 
other  arithmetical  operations ;  some  fragmentiiry  book  knowledge 
of  names  and  places  of  our  own  country  and  of  foreign  countrias ; 
and  some  scrappy  information  relating  to  the  history  of  tlie 
United  States.  Most  pupils  had  derived  few  permanent  interests 
from  these  first  years  of  school  life,  and  those  who  left  school 
without  entering  the  high  school*  very  naturally  regarded  what 
they  had  learned  of  intellectual  pursuits  as  typical  of  intel- 
lectual interests  in  geneml,  and  felt  for  them  little  respect  and 
less  regard.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  the  community 
never  reach  the  high  school  or  any  other  secondary  school,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  community,  education 
had  been  only  an  incident,  and  not,  as  it  should  be,  a  great 
leavening,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  force.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  life  without  using  life's 
opportunities  as  the  source  and  means  of  such  preparation. 
Accordingly,  we  have  changed  our  plan.  Through  elementary 
natural  science  we  are  bringing  nature  into  the  school  room  and 
we  go  out  to  meet  it;  we  bring  literature,  history,  art,  and 
manual  training  into  the  school  as  a  means  of  prej miration  for  life, 
instead  of  *'  preparing  "  our  pupils  for  contact  with  these  sources 
of  inspiration,  guidance,  and  training,  in  an  indefinite  future. 

We  have  learned  that  a  child  should  know  how  to  read  and 
write  by  the  end  of  the  thinl  school  ye«ir,  i.e.,  at  about  nine  years 
of  age ;  that  in  about  five  years  (by  eleven  years  of  age),  he  can 

♦  The  "high  school"  is  the  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  school  programme.  The  entire  public  school 
programme  covers  twelve  (in  New  England,  usually  thirteen)  grades — from 
the  [mpil's  fifth  or  sixth  to  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  of  age.  The 
last  four  grades — rarely  the  last  five  or  six  grades— are  almost  always 
segr^atedin  a  separate  building.  Hence  the  name  "the  liigh  school" 
Only  the  large  cities  have  more  than  one  high  school 
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of  each  unit  in  the  State  and  therefore  of  the  State  itself.  So 
vital  is  the  connection  between  the  individual's  choice  and  the 
State's  integrity,  so  essential  to  Avisdom  of  choice  is  one's 
awakening  to  ms  own  capacity  and  one's  vision  of  the  prizes 
that  are  possible  to  such  awakening,  that  no  State  can  afford  to 
suflFer  its  children  or  any  portion  of  them  to  grow  up  without 
this  revelation  of  themselves  to  themselves  and  witnout  this 
stimulus  from  the  splendid  visions  of  a  larger  usefulness  and  a 
finer  happiness."  * 

A  democratic  education  is,  therefore,  characterized  by  continuity 
as  well  as  scope.  We  must  have  school  systems  and  programmes 
of  study  that  make  the  pupil's  work  an  ever-expanding  revelation 
of  the  world  in  which  ne  lives  and  of  his  own  relation  to  it 
including  his  duties  and  his  privileges.  There  should  be  no 
abrupt  introduction  to  totally  new  subjects  and  processes :  the 
pupil  should  be  led  to  approach  all  subjects  gradually.  For 
example,  he  should  be  led,  on  the  one  hand,  tnrough  concrete 
geometry  and  simple  applications  of  algebraic  symbols  and 
processes  in  connection  with  his  work  in  arithmetic,  to  geometry 
and  algebra ;  and  through  nature  study  to  physical  and  biological 
science  (physics,  chemistrv,  physiography,  astronomy,  boUiny, 
zoology);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  history  and  literature 
through  fable,  myth,  story  and  biography ;  and  to  foreign 
language  through  simple  language  exercises  that  reveal  to  him 
simultaneously  the  significance  of  the  science  of  grammar  as  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue  and  as  an  instrument 
in  foreign-language  acquisition.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
neglect  the  value  of  art  and  manual  training  both  for  educationa 
ana  industrial  purposes,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  make 
our  programmes  oi  study  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for 
training  in  the  elements  ot  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  well.     That  is  to  say,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the 

Eupil's  entire  school  career  serve,  continuously  and  progressively, 
is  expanding  interests,  powers,  and  needs.  We  seek  through 
such  an  education  to  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  by  adapting  him,  first  of  all,  to  the  civilization  into 
which  he  is  bom,  ana  at  the  same  time,  if  his  circumstances 
permit,  to  prepare  him  to  attain  the  fullest  self-realization, 
through  further  study,  on  the  foundation  already  laid. 

Yet  another  characteristic  must  not  be  wanting  in  democratic 
education.  Throughout  the  pupil's  entire  career  his  progress 
should  not  be  unmily  hastened  or  retarded  by  any  attempt  to 
make  him  advance  in  all  subjects  at  the  same  rate,  nor  by  the 
attempt  to  make  aU  pupils  reach  the  same  level  of  attainment  in 
all  subjects  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  horizontal  stratification 
of  the  pupil's  development  is  mechanical  in  the  extreme.  It 
does  not  permit  a  child,  however  bright  or  diligent  he  may  be, 
to  advance  more  rapidly  than  his  neighbour,  however  dull,  lazy, 

*  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  "How  far  the  Public  High  School  is  a  Just  Charge 
upon  the  Public  Treasury."  An  address  given  before  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  1898;  published  by  the 
Association,  and  also  in  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Masscu^husetts. 
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or  indifferent  that  neijrhlxnir  nmv  l»e.  It  keeps  him  "marking 
time":  it  cultivates  idleness  and  often  aversion  to  school  work. 
On  the  other  Imnd.  to  hurry  a  pupil  throusrh  lessons  only  half 
assimilated  i.-^  sure  to  lea^l  to  a  Unumbiuir  helplessness  that 
easily  liecomes  |Xfrmanciit.  That  su'.h  a  pnxeilure  too  often 
gives  rise  t«»  the  weariness  and  aversion  that  t<Mi  many  children 
ass<x-iate  with  sch^nil  pursuits  has  unfortun;itely  Ijeen  suHiciently 
proved  in  the  srbM>ls  of  the  {xist.  M»»rei»ver.  it  is  imjiist.  At 
last,  its  mischievous  etiwts  and  its  injustice  arc  recognised. 
To-cLiv.  thnmudiout  the  l'nite<l  States,  a  nimiber  ot  plans  for 
pennittiuir  j>upils  to  advance  as  rapivlly  tis  their  cjipiicity  will 
i)ermit,  or  as  slowly  as  their  capacity  re<|uires,  are  in  ojxjmtion.* 
\\1)ile  none  of  these  plans  are  wholly  satistartory,  as  yet,  they 
are  all  l»ettrrthan  the  artitieial  pr«->cc»ss  of  levelling  down  or  up 
as  occasion  might  retjuire,  formerly  in  vogue :  and  from  this 
wi<I«?spn.'tHl  si.-rious  endeavour  to  solve  an  im{K>rtant  eiluciitional 
problem  we  have  mueh  toho|)e  in  the  future. 

Education  in  a  deUKxnitic  society  should,  therefore.  ix>ssess 
scope,  continuity  and  flexibility — a  scojxj  as  wide  as  iiuman 
interests,  as  continuous  as  human  development  and  the  equal 
opjM>rt unities  of  all  require,  and  as  flexible  as  human  aqjacities 
require  and  (K^nnit. 

Jiearing  this  fmidamental  reiiuircment  of  democratic  eilucation 
in  mind. let  us  enquire, What  is  tlie  sjKtial  t;\sk  of  scx-ondiirv educa- 
tion— the  e<lucation  appri>priate  to  later  childhood  and  youth  ? 

We  have  seen  that  elementary,  or  pre-scH?ondarv  eilucation, 
should  provide  the  most  sidutarv  phvsical  envinrnment  for  the 
pupil,  and  promote  his  normal  physical  development  through 
appr^>priate  tniiiiing:  it  should  o\yen  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
let  the  world  in;  it  should  stinuilate  and  i^itify  curiosity  in  every 
tield  of  w<»rthy  human  activitv,  and  utilise  this  curiosity  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  permanent 
interests  in,  and  piwer  over  this  knowleilge ;  it  should  aeqiuiint 
the  pupil  with  his  duties  and  his  privileges  as  a  teiiqx>rarily 
dependent  member  of  Society,  and  promote  the  development 
of  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  in  harmony  ^^ith  his  growing 
insight.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  tliirteen  the  |)eriod  oiF 
sccondarv  e<lucation  l>e<,^ins. 

Xc»w.  continuous  ilcvcltqmiont  from  the  stage  of  early  child- 
Ikkj<1,  coveretl  bv  the  iKTi«.Hl  of  elemcntarv  eihuation,  into  the 
stage  of  lat«T  ihildhtHMl  and  youth.  «ove!*eil  by  the  jK'riixl  of 
sec'oiidarv  nliication.  <lr>es  not  invi»lve  the  abamlonment  of  these 
aims.  On  the  contrary,  these  aims  must  continue  to  influence 
the  pupils  efluration  thnniiLrhout  the  entire  x'ormation  j>eriod. 
But  thev  are  subie<-t  to  some  modiHeations. 

The  pupils  mind  must  still  be  nourisheil,  but  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  jMu-sue  simultantviuslv  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  when  that  knowknlgo  has  divergeil  into  distinct 
subjiH.ts,  even  if  he  were  imi>ellcd  to  do  so.  MonH»ver,asyet,the 
mind  of  the  <hil<l  has  oidv  been  a\vakene<l.  An  onlerly  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  fleld  of  knowledge,  in  it.s  elements,  has  called 

*  See,  for  example^  the  device  used  in  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Qrammar 
^Hioolfl  given  below  id  the  Appendix,  Section  11. 
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into  activity  his  varied  powers,  and  hiis  given  liini  glimpses  of 
fresh  iields  to  explore,  and  greater  conquests  to  achieve  beyond. 
He  is  prepared  to  seize  eagerly  on  every  subject,  and  to  enter  with  * 
zest  on  every  fresh  underUiking. 

But  he  is  still  a  very  unstable  creature.  Much  of  the  knowledge 
and  jx)wer  and  interest  of  tlic  Ciirlier  years  is  superficial  and 
transitory.  The  random  interest,  the  restless  activity,  the  mani- 
fold impulses  of  this  early  stage  are  yet  to  be  organised  and  con- 
trolled. Alertness  must  not  be  sacrificed,  but  interest  must  glow 
steadily ;  choice  and  action  must  become  deliberate.  Stability 
and  concentration  must  come  to  characterise  the  youtlts  mental 
life  as  well  as  alertness  and  activity. 

Now,  alertness,  stability,  and  vigorous  activity  are  sure  to  follow 
the  adaptation  of  work  to  individual  interests.  These  individual 
interests  begin  to  emerge  as  soon  as  the  pupil's  acquisitions  arrange 
themselves  mto  separate  classes.  As  tnese  classes  of  acquisitions 
and  pursuits  diverge  more  and  more,  each  of  them  assumes  marked 
peculiarities.  The  youth  finds  himself  no  longer  attnicted  by  every 
suggestedactivity,Dut  certain  kinds ofknowledge  and  certain  forms 
of  activity  have  a  chann  for  him  which  other  forms  of  knowledge 
and  other  forms  of  activity  do  not  possess.  The  field  of  knowledge 
has  become  an  array  of  ditferent  subjects,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  form  and  contents,  ana  its  own  pecuUar  mode  of 
treatment.  He  feels  himself,  unconsciously  at  first,  but  with 
rapidly  growing  consciousness,  permanently  attracted  by  some 
suDJects,  and  by  some  forms  of  activity ;  while,  similarly,  other 
subjects  and  other  activities  are  indifferent  or  even  distasteful  to 
him.  This  gradual  selective  or  elective  action  of  the  pupiFs  mind 
is  as  iTiipoHant  as  it  is  natural.  Further,  during  trie  period  of 
elementary  education,  the  pupil  was  content  to  live  in  the  present ; 
during  the  years  of  adolescence  he  begins  to  question  the  future. 
Accordingly,  the  years  of  adolescence  and  of  eixrly  manhood 
require  a  readjustment  of  the  pupil's  education  to  the  new 
demands  of  his  progressive  development,  and  to  his  dissimilation 
to  the  society  of  which  he  is  to  become  an  active  member. 

The  period  of  secondary  education  is,  therefore,  extremelv 
important.  The  years  covered  by  it,  say  from  the  pupil's  thirteenth 
to  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  mark  the  transition  from 
early  childhood  into  later  childhood  and  youth  ;  the  periodduring 
which  the  child  Iciirns  to  put  away  childish  tilings  and  to 
appreciate  the  interests  and  purposes  of  men  ;  to  find  his  place  in 
the  social  whole,  and  to  realize  tlie  interdependence  of  public  and 
private  interests.  It  is  the  period  when  life  aims  and  life  habits 
emerge  cUstinctly,  and  under  wise  direccion  become  dominant 
life  inttuencas;  or  when,  under  adverse  circumstances,  these  aims 
become  atrophied  for  want  of  proper  cultivation,  or  even  per- 
verted through  false  training.  In  any  event  they  rapidly  dcvcloji 
stability ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  amenable  to  education,  may, 
therefore,  be  permanently  iniluenced.  Now,  an  individuars 
dominant  interests  and  powers  wholl)'  determine  the  kind  of 
work  he  voluntarily  engages  in,  and  also  the  sources  of  his 
pleasures ;  and  thus,  ultimately,  wholly  determine  his  productive- 
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ness  and  the  character  of  his  public  and  private  life.  To  cany 
forward  the  work  of  development  already  begun  in  elementary 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  its  duty  to  society 
as  well  as  to  the  individual,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  seccnulary 
education  shoidd  espec'udly  promote  the  discovery  and  develop- 
Tnent  of  each  pupiVs  doniinant  inte rests  and  ijowers ;  and 
further,  that  it  sitould  seek  to  render  these  interests  and  powers 
8id)servient  to  lifes  serious  purposes,  and  also  to  the  possibility  of 
participation  in  the  refinfied  j>l ensures  of  life. 

The  serious  purposes  of  life  are,  first,  self-support ;  or,  when 
that  is  unnecessary,  some  worthy  form  of  service;  second, 
intelligent,  active  participation  in  human  af&irs — the  intention 
to  be  one  who,  while  perfonning  his  private  duties  and  enjoying 
whatever  leisure  he  may  earn  or  deserve,  is  to  work  with  his 
fellow  men  for  the  continuous  improvement  and  happiness  of  his 
race,  his  nation,  and  his  own  immediate  community. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  Ufe  are  found  in  the  abihty  to 
participate  with  mtelligence  and  appreciation  in  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  interests  of  cultivatea  men.  These  pleasures,  Uke 
most  of  the  inspiration  to  worthy  living  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
serious  purposes  of  life,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  men 
through  general  culture. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  scope  of  modem  secondary-school 
programmes  in  England  and  America,  and  also  of  the  growing 
tenaency  toward  flexible  (suggestive)  rather  than  mandatory 
programmes,  so  far  as  these  programmes  are  based  on  reasonable 
public  demands — demands  approved  by  thoughtful  teachers.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  special  task  of  modem  secondary 
education  in  a  democratic  society  is  fairly  described  in  the 
following  statement : — 

First,  to  promote  the  pupil's  normal  physical  development 

Second,  to  stimulate  every  individual  to  aim  at  mteUigent 
self-support  or  some  worthy  form  of  life-work,  whether  he 
inherits  an  income  or  not ;  and  to  give  him  general  preparation 
for  such  activity. 

Third,  to  stimulate  and  prepare  each  pupil,  so  far  as  his  age 
and  the  time  limits  of  secondary  education  permit,  to  participate, 
intelligently  and  helpfully,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part. 

Fourth,  to  prepare  and  to  stimulate  each  pupil  to  carry  forward 
his  own  development  uninterruptedly,  so  far  as  his  circumstances 
permit,  through  self-teaching,  whether  he  continues  his  studies 
m  some  higher  institution  after  his  school  life  is  closed,  or  whether 
he  enters  at  once  on  his  active  life  work. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  secondary  education  in  a 
democratic  society  is  now  apparent.  It  covers  the  plastic  years 
of  later  childhooa  and  of  youth,  the  years  during  which  the 
youth's  mental  life  is  organized  and  permanently  fixed ;  and  it  is 
the  most  Avddoly  available  organized  social  force  for  elevating, 
refining,  and  unifpng  a  democratic  society. 

It  wull  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  function  of  secondary 
education  just  given  comprises  three  classes  of  aims,  namely 
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vocational  aivia,  social  aimsy  and  culture  aims.  These  three 
aims  are,  of  course,  not  separable  in  practice,  although  they  can 
be  rarely,  if  ever,  equally  influential  in  determining  any  particular 

f)hase  of  school  work.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
ater,  the  attempt  to  separate  them  in  practice  would  greatly 
impair  their  efficacy ;  and,  in  particular,  the  only  way  to  realize 
the  cultiu-e  aims,  for  many  pupils,  will  be  the  close  affiliation 
which  the  pupils  must  be  led  to  see  between  these  and  the 
vocational  and  social  or  civic  aims.  These  three  aims,  then, 
ought  together  to  permeate  and  underlie  all  the  activities  of  the 
secondary  school.     We  may,  however,  discuss  them  separately. 

But  wnat  is  general  culture  ?  Ever  since  the  Renaissance  the 
meaning  attached  to  this  term,  until  recently,  has  been  well  nigh 
restricted  to  acquaintance  with  the  historical  culture  of  the  race 
embodied  in  the  languages,  history,  and  hterature  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  mathematics ; 
that  is  to  say,  general  culture  has  been  nearly  synonymous  with 
classical  scholarship.  But  a  glance  at  modem  programmes  of 
study  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  whether  these  programmes 
are  prescribed  or  elective,  or  a  moment's  reflection,  will  show 
that  the  modem  idea  of  general  culture  is  much  broader  than 
classical  scholarship.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  range  of  life 
interests,  the  problems,  and  the  resources  of  civilization,  have 
increased  enormously  since  the  Renaissance.  While  we  feel  on 
every  hand  the  influence  of  classical  traditions  in  our  modem 
culture,  and  while,  therefore,  we  can  never  wish  to  dispense  with 
classical  scholarship  as  an  element  of  general  culture,  it  still 
remains  true  that  a  new  culture  and  a  new  civilization  have 
arisen  since  the  Renaissance,  and  especially  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  have  their  own  resources  of  inspiration  and 
guidance,  and  present  their  OAvn  problems  for  solution.  To  he 
%gif\<yrant  of  these  resources  and  problems  is  for  the  Tnodem  man 
to  be  out  of  relation  with  his  timCy  is  to  miss  general  culture. 

The  process  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  revised  and  enlarged 
conception  of  general  culture  is  now  going  on.  The  old  narrow 
ideal  is  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  powermlly  intrenched  in  existing 
programmes  of  study,  and  in  educational  traditions;  in  particular, 
it  is  sustained  by  collegiate  preferences  for  classical  studies  in 
secondary  schools ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  is  strong  by  virtue 
of  real  achievements  in  the  education  of  many  generations  of 
men.    But  alone  it  can  no  longer  suffice.     Tempora  mutantur. 

It  has  gradually  become  obvious  to  interested  persons  that, 
although  the  pupils  may  have  pursued  the  classical  languages 
and  elementary  mathematics  for  several  years  with  diligence  and 
more  or  less  success,  they  have  not  had  time  for  any  serious 
study  of  other  subjects.  They  have  left  school  without  any 
training  worth  the  name  in  the  power  to  use  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  with  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  its  literature ; 
they  have  had  no  time  for  history  save  a  scrappy  history  of 
Greece  or  Rome ;  have  had  no  time  for  natural  sciences ;  nave 
had  no  time  for  modem  languages ;  have  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
manual  training  or  commercialtraining ;  have  too  often  had  little 
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opportunity  to  promote  thoir  normal  physical  development 
through  appropriate  physical  exercises.  It  has  become  evident 
to  many  thoughtful  persons  that  for  most  of  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  who  never  go  to  college,  such  a  secondary  education, 
like  the  barren  eleiuentary  education  that  formerly  preceded  it, 
is  a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  involves  a  sad  waste  of  time. 

Such  a  secondary  education  leaves  the  pupil  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  untouched  by  the  beauties,  the  solace,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  literature  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  without  the 
power  to  use  his  mother-tongue  with  something  approaching 
accuracy,  ease,  vigour,  and  grace ;  it  gives  him  no  nistorical 
training  that  w(5uld  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
institutional  life  of  organised  modern  society ;  it  gives  him  no 
training  in  natural  science,  and  so  leaves  him  without  the  power 
to  understand  or  appreciate  some  of  the  most  important  thought 
and  a<3tivities  of  his  time ;  it  gives  him  no  training  in  a  modem 
language — German  or  Frencn — that  would  open  to  him  the 
intellectual  resources  and  the  genius  of  other  modem  nations ;  it 
gives  him  no  training  that  would  enable  him  to  share  with 
understanding  and  appreciation  to  some  extent  in  the  art 
treasures  of  his  own  anci  of  all  time ;  it  affords  no  manual  training 
or  commercial  training  that  might  enable  him  to  imderstand  the 
dignity  and  the  importance  of  mechanical  and  commercial 
pursuits  as  well  as  of  intellectual  labour,  or  to  fit  himself  to  enter 
on  such  pursuits  if  adapted  to  his  needs  and  tastes  with  an 
increased  prospect  of  immediate  usefulness ;  and  lastly,  it  has 
often  paid  too  little  attention  to  his  physical  development  and 
vigour,  on  which  all  his  happiness  and  usefulness  ultimately 
depend.  Such  an  education,  wnatever  it  might  be  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  college  course  that  might  make  good  the  omissions  and 
defects  of  earlier  education,  cannot  be  "  a  preparation  for  Ufe," — 
cannot  conduce  to  active  participation  in  the  life  of  to-day. 
Contemporary  needs  are  not  provicied  for  in  it  save  incidentally 
and  remotely.  The  mistake  of  our  outgrown  elementary  educa- 
tion has  been  repeated.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  life  without  participation  in  lifes  opportunities, 
privileges,  and  duties. 

Such  an  educ^ition  has  been  justified,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  its  iliscijdiaarij  value.  N'o  matter  whether  knowledge,  or 
intcre^st  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  interest  in  the  great 
contemporary  concerns  of  life  and  some  power  to  dciil  with  them, 
has  been  ac(|uired  or  not,  the  mind,  it  has  been  Siiid,  has  received  a 
training  that  will  fit  it  to  undertake,  with  every  expectation  of 
success,  any  problems  or  career  whatever.  This  theory  is  about 
as  sound  as  that  a  training  in  football  would  give  men  an  interest 
in  and  train  power  for  blacksmithing,  or  fanning ;  or  that  a 
course  in  tennis  would  develop  interest  and  power  in 
carpentry — in  the  making  of  tables,  cupboards,  or  houses.  As 
soon  as  men  began  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  this  view,  it  was 
naturally  perccivcxl  that  the  mental  gymnastics  had  been 
misapplied ;  that  the  development  of  power  could  not  be  dissoci- 
ated from  subject-matter;    and  consequently,  that  to  develop 
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interest  in  the  vital  concerns  of  modern  life  and  power  over  them' 
there  must  be  participation  in  those  very  concerns. 

The  first  step  towards  realizing  our  revised  conception  of 
general  culture  through  secondary  txlucation  is,  therefore,  to 
admit  frankly  that  general  cultui^o  metins  nuich  more  today 
than  classical  scholarship ;  that  it  may,  indeed,  mean  something 
entirely  difterent.  The  next  step  is,  I  think,  to  admit  a^ 
frankly  that  classical  scholai*ship,  i.e.,  literary  appreciation  of 
the  classics,  is  not  attainable  in  the  secondary  school.  What  is 
attainable  is  a  fair  to  good  elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  languages,  which  is  a  very  dinerent  thing.  This 
achievement,  for  many  pupils,  is  desirable;  but,  at  present,  it  is 
not  economically  attainecl.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  what  we 
value  most  in  the  ckssics  for  all  secondary  school  pupils  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  what  we  regard  as  most  important,  is  to 
bring  to  bear  the  refining  and  enlightening  influence  of  Greek 
and  Roman  thought,  whether  embodied  in  ancient  art,  or 
literature  or  institutions,  on  the  thought  and  life  of  to-day  and 
of  all  time  ?  It  is  my  belief  that  tnis  influence  ctm  be  best 
realized,  in  secondary  educiition,  not  primarily  through  an 
extended  study  of  the  classical  languages,  but  through  a  serious 
study  of  history  and  art,  together  with  translations  of  the 
classical  literatures  into  the  mother-tongue  and  other  modem 
languages.  What  secondary  school  pupil  can  appreciate  Homer, 
iEschylus,  or  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Cicero  in  the 
original,  as  he  can  appreciate  them  in  admirable  translations  ? 
We  have  begun  to  recognise  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
instruction  in  the  language  and  literature  of  English-speaking 
nations  for  their  own  sake.  Why  should  we  not  also  use  the 
mother-tongue  to  bring  the  minds  of  our  boys  and  girls  into  actual 
touch  with  the  inspiring  literatures  of  antiquitv  ?  What  they 
now  see  "  through  a  glass  darkly  "  they  would  tnen  see  "  face  to 
fece."  If  such  study,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  serious 
study  of  the  modem  languages,  be  then  followed  by  a  brief  course 
in  one  of  the  classical  languages,  or  both  of  them,  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  the  secondary-school  course,  sufficient  to  enable  a 
youth  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  languages  to  a  fuU  com- 
prehension of  the  history  and  structure  of  his  mother-tongue, 
and  the  significance  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  all  advanced  linguistic 
study,  the  full  educational  value  of  the  classics  for  secondarj'- 
school  pupils  would  be  economically  and  fully  realized. 

Accordmgly,  we  need  such  an  extension  of  the  scope  of 
secondary  education  as  to  make  it  include  a  serious  study  of 
modem  subjects — physical  and  biological  science,  history 
(including  the  history  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  education, 
of  art  and  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  political  history), 
government  and  economics ;  the  literature  of  the  mother-tongue ; 
modem  foreign  languages ;  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  the  elements  of  commercial  training — 
all  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  sexes.  Let  no  one  be 
surpris^  to  sec  manual  training  for  both  sexes  and  the 
elements  of  commercial  training  included  in  the  studies  to  be 
6348,  C 


pTiraii(5fl  for  jfeneral  'nilnnre.  All  r.e:icliers  .tre  Aware  nfaiic  the 
•■>nly  way  r,u  arouse  nhe  niiiuLs  r)t'  >^jiiie  pupila  Ees  dbjrT:in:^h 
■•  pr;i<;r.it\Hl  Hr.nili*^. '  i^ume  rain*!."^  are  tor  a  nime  ^^^lice  irui»:i2es- 
sir»|i^  r.r>  inri>ili-ti:riiai  piui'Mnir.'^  as*  s«n«h.  T.> -^iiirh  piiptb*  inreu-^^niuil 
pMr-inir.^  ai-quire  inrKri^r.  .tryl  '-i;Lrri;li<Jtrn'e  •>Diy  ;ii^  ^'t«ry  anr  -^^rfrrn 
til  I'te  . wrti >#-:iar.ri  1  wirh  :rat!«-y.  riuirLiilii«:r.iires  -r  ':i.'D.Lii.*en:ii-. 
Mi^rheivuit ir-M  -M'-.u-xit':*^.  ^v  turei-jTi.  Ltri;^i;iice.s  .i«:u'iire  "^i^riLii'  Anot? 
fr.r  riiiUiv  min«lA  onlv  when  ir  Y>ef:ovar>.  olejir  nLtn  r.Iie;*4r  ^riKj^jfs 
nnrlerlift  imprtYT^tnr  pL^er*  of  irt*lii.srriifcl  or  o>aij:^ec':Lj.I  life. 
frn«'lerrj>-keri  af  rii'^.r  Kectn.-^e  «>f  ;*rL  iri.nrrre>r.  ^virli  whioa  GL»rj  ;.*re 
A«VK*n;U.ef I ,  ri*ir:H»:  siihje«':r.'i  ;t<;i^iiire.  nr^ler  wi>e  '^li^iaa'-ii.  *h»r 
.^icrniti<''An<':e  ''h.-^r  h^ri«>nj^H  ro  rhrni  .it*  sTii^h.  -.kZiti  nLe  wikv  5«» 
jifWieral    ouir.ure   11*-='    f'..-!'  .i  rirao  -iT.  Ie:ksr   nliriiich.  nuwriiUfcl  itri'l 

('>r»lv  rhr«i«i^'h  <in<':?i  pr»»/rarrirne.*?  ojiii  we  resJi^'  nhe  C'-iiciire 
ftlmft  of  rnrifieTTi  >!e»'ori*Ury'  efliir-Hrinri:  f«>r  ireaenil  onlritre  ai«iiis 

owl  fh^  (ff'J^^^'if'J^  ^*i  ft'f^^^t'f'  f  »*  »l*^it',-,i.,  Tb.»:ii*e  res*»'ir>2s  ami 
pr^>f>leTnA  ^^re  founn  in  the  pfv:s*-r^ ^r i.  »n  of  rhe  heiilth.  physical 
Tij(oijr,  anfl  rru»r.erul  wvil^j^ins:  "f  the  ni*:-e:  in  naninil  science; 
in  XiuAfiTii  ifoverrifiientft :  in  ni«>iem  in^iiL^t ry  and  i> »mmerce : 
m  uifAhTii  \\U:taU\t(a  ana  lanifiui^tir^i — the  ncix^m  oi  the  idfeiLs 
uw\  f%s^\An%i'.(fUh  of  the  rnce  in  ni'-km  timos;  in  history — the 
rtP('jfm\  of  the  A/^hieveirienus  of  rhe  niee;  and  in  the  *rt  treasures 
rjf  ail  lifn^5«t.  A.h  F  Jiave  jn.st  .said,  we  can  never  wish  to  exchide 
from  the  Ui<A<:ru  conception  of  jrenvrul  cult  lire  the  induence  ol 
cU.H5«ir:al  v;hoLftrshiji :  hut  the  place  to  attempt  the  realisation  ot 
claMii^:al  scholarship  itself  i-s,  in  my  opinion,  not  ihe  secondaiy* 
ftch^>^>l,  hut  the  c^^lle^e  and  the  universitv. 

Modem  .socrin^larx*  c^lucation.  like  m«  »dem  elementair  education, 
mast  therefore  Vie  chamcierise*!  hy  *"i^tf</a^e  ^\qfe.  The 
next  requirement  is  not  far  to  seek.  While  the  needs  ot 
]ndi\nduals  anrl  of  s^iciety  re<juire  comprt-hensive  programmes  of 
studies,  it  is  manifestly  imp»ssihle  for  any  one  person  to  compass 
all  the  training  re^iuireil  for  mi^»<lem  life.  Further,  each  indiviaual 
hest  promotes  his  o\^ti  development  and  his  capacity  for  social 
ser\ice  hy  adapting  his  wlucation  to  his  own  tivstes,  capacities, 
and  future  nc<*ds.  Hence  sec«»ndar}'  eilucittion  in  a  democratic 
society  must  jfrrtuit  ctnh  jn'p'l  t**  clunrv  his  incti  currivulam. 
Let  me  not  Ix;  misunderst<H>d.  I  wouM  lu*  have  a  child  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old  freely  clKK)se  his  courses  of  study.  But  I 
would  have  his  training,  from  his  thirteenth  year  onwanl,  a 
tminliKj  In  choice. 

It  was  jxvintiHl  out  alK»ve  that  the  yx^riod  of  secondan^ 
educjition  covei-s  the  im]K)rtant  stage  of  adolescence  and  youtfi, 
during  which  the  pupil  may  lx>  IchI  to  self  revelation,  and  cturing 
which  his  niental  life  may  ho  orgjiniscxl  in  accordance  with  his 
dominant  interests  and  capicitics.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
after  an  individuars  interests  have  emei-gea  distinctly  all 
voluntary  eHort  is  resorvetl  for  his  preferences!  and  that  acliieve- 
ment  is  most  pnxluctivo  when  it  is  Kascd  on  interest  and 
capicity :    and  hnally,  that  an  individual's  dominant  interests 
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ultimately  determine  the  extent  of  his  private  and  public  useful- 
ness, and  the  sources  of  his  pleasures — that,  in  short,  they 
determine  the  richness  or  the  poverty  of  his  life  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  those  words.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  cultivating  a  youth's  dominant  mterests  is 
apparent.  He  should  therefore  choose  his  own  curriculum  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  power  to  choose  his  work  should  be 
deliberately  cultivated.  He  can  learn  to  choose  wisely  only  by 
choosing  repeatedly,  under  guidance,  as  wisely  as  possible. 
Hence,  although  a  child  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  should  not 
freely  choose  his  own  courses  of  studv,  he  is,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  have  his  preferences  considered  in  the  choices  which  his 

Earents  and  teachers  permit  him  to  make.  As  he  grows  older, 
is  ability  to  choose  wisely  should  be  deliberately  cultivated,  so 
that  usually  by  the  time  he  hjis  completed  his  secondary-school 
education — rarely  before  that  time — he  may  bo  j^repared  to  choose 
his  further  studies  without  restrictions.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  who  has  been  learning  to  choose,  who  has  had  training 
in  foresight  for  five  or  six  years,  is  not  likely  to  abuse  his  privileges, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  wise  counsel, 
nor  to  wish  to  dispense  with  it. 

Accordingly  we  require  of  secondary  education  a  flexibility 
that  deliberately  cultivates  the  power  of  choice.  To  do  this  is  to 
give  free  play  to  the  right  of  opportunity,  and  to  cultivate  tho 
habit  of  independent  initiative,  so  important  in  a  democratic 
society.  FlexihUity  in  sbcondary  education  accordingly  mains, 
in  adaition  to  what  it  means  in  elementary  alucation,  that  the 
pupil  is  free,  under  certain  obvious  restrictions,  chiefly  as  to 
sequence  and  amount,  to  choose  his  own  studies  in  accordance 
with  the  gradual  discovery  of  his  dominant  interests  and  con- 
sequent future  needs ;  and  that  this  freedom  shall  lead  gradually 
to  his  complete  emanicipation  from  external  restraint  and 
guidance — tnat  it  shall  lead  to  selj^-directiov* 

In  order  that  secondary  education  may  duly  serve  the  purposes 
of  general  ciUture, — ^and  all  other  purposes  too,;^it  must,  tnere- 
fore,  be  characterised  by  scope  and  flexibility.  At  the  same  time 
inteTisiveness  must  not  be  lacking.  Any  subject  once  undertaken 
must  be  pursued  long  enough  and  earnestly  enough  to  make  it 

Jield  its  educational  value  for  the  pupil  within  the  appropriate 
imits  of  secondary  education ;  or  to  make  it  clear  that  further 
pursuit  of  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  him.  For  most  subjects 
and  pupils  one  school  year  would  ordinarily  be  long  enough  to 
reach  this  decision.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  such  decision 
is  possible  without  tactful  teachers  whose  interest  in  their  pupils 
is  at  least  as  great  as  their  interest  in  the  subjects  which  tney 
teach. 

To  assert  that  secondary  education  should  minister  to  vocational 
aims  does  not  mean  that  the  secondary  school  should  teach  a 

*  The  apparent  difficulties  of  administration  under  such  a  system  are  not 
so  great  that  they  do  not  yield  readily  to  wise  and  determined  management. 
But  the  system  implies  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  teaching  cori>s  of  any 
school  that  adopts  it.  Many  interesting  experiments  of  this  sort  are,  at 
present,  under  way  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
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ifi^Ui  or  A  iffoUimunL  h  uit^ivi,  |>n!iiaiTlv.  ihai  the  school  ahoulU 
H/f^*MUi  u%h  \M\n\  with  the  inettairi^  &Dd  the  iuipoitanee  of  a 
^^tfjiUffttf  bdt  if.  aW^  iii<saiiu>  that  the  school  should  give  the 
|/(i|^l  «»M^;li  'tii'AUivA  prC'[jMRitiori  for  the  life  pursuit,  for  which  his 
Uti^jiM,  arid  aptitfU^A  #^{iecially  qualih'  him.  that  when  he  leaves 
ihiz  f4fi'jtui\ixr\  ht'}%tftf\  he  ifiay  enter  on  the  preparation  for  his 
4'}%^m'M  ptirHult,  or  tliat  pursuit  itself,  with  some  knowled^  of 
\iM  ¥4'AtytttiUi\  iii^^niii^,  MJif  le  knowlerlge  of  the  imderlying  principles 
on  ¥f\iU'\%  MU'j'jfHH  in  it  depends,  and  some  power  over  its  hmda- 
fn^;nial  fiu;tH  and  pr^KreKHCH. 

HikjIi  pr#;|Ninttion  the  nec^mdarj'  school  may  be  expected  to  ^ve 
\t4fiU  dirw;My  and  indirectly ;  indirectly  through  the  inspiring 
(5xainpli5  of  c;ultivMted  teachers  devoted  to  their  vocation;  teachers 
who  CAtiiHCAuwHly  liiit  judiciously  cultivate  sympathetic  relations 
with  thoir  pupils,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  teach  unobtrusively 
Mul  without  preaching  the  bearing  of  all  education  on  a  life 
of  iimjfuhieHM.  Such  teaching  we  nave  a  right  to  expect  in  the 
muHftuiiiry  mhao].  Who  ain  doubt  that  it  would  have  an  important 
infhmncu  on  the  dovolopnient  of  a  permanent  tendency  in  all 
tuHchablu  pupils  toward  an  active  lite;  toward  an  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  thoy,  too,  having  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  present  opportunities,  might  lay  hold  on  life's  larger  duties 
and  become  independent  workers  in  the  world  ? 

Hut  we  also  expect  the  secondary  school  to  minister  dircctlj^  to 
vocational  aims  through  its  course  of  study.  Vocations,  speaking 
broadly,  are  mechanical  or  industrial,  commercial  and  intellectual. 
The  vocational  aims  of  the  secondary  school  for  intellectual 
pursuitH-  "for  the  professions — have  long  been  recognised  and 
jUNtilled,  and  nueil  not  detain  us.  It  snould  be  said,  however, 
that  Huoondury  education  has  not  been  so  administered  in  the 
)miit.  that  this  fimction  has  been  adequately  discharged,  although 
roeoguiHed.  A  few  moments  ago  the  reader  was  reminded  that 
Hinoe  an  individuars  greatest  capacity  for  service  and  for 
happinosM  depends  on  the  discovery  ana  the  cultivation  of  his 
fH^rmanont  inteivsts  and  real  abilities,  the  pupil's  gradual  self- 
nn'olalion  is  one  of  the  most  important  ftmctions  of  secondary 
inluoation.  This  self-rovolation  and  the  corresponding  develop- 
luoul  Ivastnl  on  it,  have  often  been  thwarted,  or  at  least  obscured 
and  dolayinl  if  not  ontin^lv  thwart e<l,  by  the  narrow  and  rigid 
jmnfriuumivs  of  the  |>ast.  ^'ith  the  advent  of  an  enlarged  scope, 
and  tho  tloxibilitv  now  happily  Invoming  general  in  secondary 
srhiH^l  pix^muuuos,  we  may  oontidontly  hope  for  steady  ini- 
iu\>vomout  in  this  i^^inl  in  the  future.  \Ve  must  admit 
nowt^ver,  that  the  vivaiivuial  aims  for  the  secoiular}'  school  as 
rt^iuls  pr\*mmtivn\  for  prv^fessional  pursuits  are  reoiignised  and 
iustitiiHl.  whaiovor  short -wmuigs  in  achievement  there  may  be. 
\Yhal  wo  do  n\>l  vot  fully  r\\\ynisi.\  however,  is  the  tiinotion  of 
the  s\\\»nilarv  s*.1uk»I  hn  rvyjir\ls  tho  wvatioiu^l  aims  of  those  who 
suUsv\juonil\  dovv»to  ihonisv'lvos  lo  industrial  and  ov>nunen*ial 
jHirsuiis.  lhi>i  tuuv'iion  d<^Tv<^  r\\\»^!utivm  on  the  broadest 
^tvuuulv  K»ili  K>r  I  ho  siiko  of  tho  N\vaiiv»nal  ituore««its  themselves, 
and  hn  iho  siiko  v»t  all  iho  jv>ssiblo  iutorvt>ts^hioh  the  iiKUvidual 
oi"  svviotv  Uas. 
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Tliis  lueiuis  that,  in  addition  to  the  purely  intellectual  courses, 
we  should  maintain  in  every  secondary  school,  whether  public  or 
private,  courses  in  manual  traming  and  commercial  courses, 
which,  together  with  their  general  educational  aims,  minister 
directly  to  vocational  and  social  aims. 

The  plea  for  such  courses  in  secondary  education  is,  of  course, 
hot  new.  But  who  will  assert  that  we  have  heeded  it  as  it  deserves 
to  be  heeded  ?  Moreover,  I  desire  to  insist  on  the  indispcnsiible 
Value  of  such  courses  in  all  secondary  education,  and  not  on  the 
estiiblishment  of  isolated  manual  training  or  commercial  schools, 
although  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  present  value  of  such  separate 
schools  as  importimt  transitional  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  secondary  education  toward  which  I 
believe  we  are  tending,  and  which  seems  to  me  both  inevitable 
and  desirable.  Moreover,  in  the  existing  manual  training  classes, 
and  manual  training  or  mechanic-arts  hijjh  schools,  peaagogical 
rather  than  vocational  and  social  enas  have  received  most 
attention  and  the  greatest  emphasis.  This  is  attested  by  the 
prevalent  to^e  of  most  of  the  discussion  of  manual  training.  I 
am  far  from  indifferent  to  the  general  educiitional  value  of 
appropriate  manual  training  for  all  classes  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  but  my  present  purpose  is  to  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  manual  trainmg  and  connnercial  courses  in  all  secondary 
schools  for  vocational  and  social  ends,  and  on  the  appropriate 
special  development  of  such  courses  for  those  who  are  to  enter 
industrial  ana  commercial  callings  in  particular. 

We  provide  the  general  literary  and  scientific^  training  required 
for  intelligent  ptirticipation  in  a  wide  range  of  the  life  interests 
of  to-day*  Can  anyone  assign  a  siitisfactory  reason  why  we 
should  decline  to  provide  the  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
in  the  fundamentiil  principles  and  processes  of  commerce 
essential  to  intelUgent  participation  in  an  equally  importimt 
range  of  contemporary  life  interests  ?  I  cannot.  Democratic 
education,  that  ofiers  equal  opportunities  to  all,  must  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  provide  as  adequately  for  the  vocational  aims  of 
future  artisans  and  merchants  as  for  future  professional  men. 

Unless  the  public  secondary  school  which  the  community 
supports  by  taxation,  or  the  public  secondary  school  whicn 
invites  the  support  of  the  community,  responds  to  the  two 
fundamental  needs  of  our  youth  which  have  just  been 
considered,  pupils  too  often  pass  at  once  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  their  life  work ;  or,  if  their  circumstances  permit, 
they  may,  so  far  as  preparation  for  business  is  concerned,  seek 
it,  at  present,  in  some  inferior  institution  like  the  "  Commercial 
College."  In  either  case  the  result  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
widespread  ignorance  among  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes,  which  makes  them  the  prey  of  the  demagogue  and  the 
sociid  agitator,  and  by  the  accompanying  dishciirtening 
indifference  to  all  interests  except  the  narrowly  useful,  important 
as  these  are.  A  child  who,  on  leaving  the  elementary  school, 
thenceforward  devotes  himself  to  a  trade  or  to  business,  is 
almost  sure  to  have  his  interests  limited  by  his  occupation. 
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whether  with  or  aj^ainst  his  original  inclination,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  his  success  is  made  extremely  difficult  because 
of  his  ignorance  and  inadequate  preparation.  If,  however,  all 
obstacles  to  success  are  ultimately  overcome  by  his  unusual 
industry  and  natural  capacity,  the  successful  but  imenlightened 
merchant  or  artizan  is,  in  the  end,  almost  sure  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  philistincs,  for  he  has  missed  the  development  of 
those  extra-vocationivl  interests  which  persons  of  some  degree  of 
cultivation  possess  in  common,  and  which  serve  to  enrich  and 
sweeten  life. 

But  su(;h  courses  are  needed  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
educMitional  needs  of  those  children  who  subsequently  aevote 
themselves  to  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Many  a  youth 
destined  for  a  professional  career  would  be  much  more  usefiU 
and  happy,  mucli  more  successful,  and  a  much  more  efficient 
meml>er  of  society  in  after  life,  if,  instead  of  attempting  to 
pursue  a  profession  which  he  had  drifted  into,  or  which  has 
l)oen  arbitrarily  chosen  for  him,  he  had  cultivated  his  mechani- 
cal or  business  tastes  and  capacity,  and  had  learned  throufjh 
courses  in  manual  training  and  conunercial  courses,  while  still 
a  youth,  to  select  the  Ciifiing  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by 
naturo.  \\y  failing  to  provide  such  courses  for  such  a  pupil 
wo  ])rovunt  him  from  developing  the  powers  which  he  has; 
wo  dwarf  his  general  culture  by  requiring  him  to  follow  a 
courso  of  instruction  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  professional  training  through  wnich  he  can  onlv 
hope  to  OKcape  failure  or  at  best  to  attam  mediocrity ;  and  aU 
tins  is  a  prrcrvNUpn  of  eduaition.  These  courses  are  accordingly 
ntMulnd,  iiH  well  as  the  purely  intellectual  courses,  for  the  discovery 
luiij  dov4»lonnient  of  the  dominant  interests  and  capacities  of  all 
j'liiltlren.  hy  placing  such  courses  side  by  side  with  the 
iiitelhj(!tual  (Miurso,  by  making  them  solid  and  liberalizing,  we 
HttiM'h  dun  weight  to  their  scope  and  mciining;  we  put  the  stamp 
of  gtMieral  approval  on  them;  we  dignify  them  ;  we  make  them 
worth  (ihoosmg,  no  matter  from  what  class  of  society  the  pupil 
iiiay  conie.  Hy  so  doing,  the  school  may  minister  directly  and 
wisnly  Ui  vocatit)iml  aims. 

Il  liHH  alivatly  boon  intimated  that  the  courses  which  minister 
tt»  iIh'ih  also  ininistor  incidentally  and  in  an  unportant  sense 
to  Hurlnl  aims.  Hut  the  social  aims  themselves  are  too  im- 
portant lor  all  olasses  of  pupils  to  permit  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
t  liiN.    'I'hoso  social  aims  must  themselves  receive  special  recogni- 

To  insist  that  the  secondary  school  in  a  democnitic  society 
Hhould  ministor  to  social  aims  Iloes  not  mean  that  the  secondary 
school  should  pvo  a  logiU  or  plitical  education,  but  it  means 
thut  tho  sohiH»l  shall  give  a  tmming  that  prepares  for  the  duties 
o!  L'ood  oitizonship;  or.  as  it  was  phraseil  above,  that  prepares 
ftud  stuuulatos  tho  pupil  to  active  and  intellii?ent  participation  in 
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and  permits  for  its  stability;  perpetuity,  and  prosperity;  that  is  for 
the  iisefubiess  and  happiness  of  its  members.  These  institutions 
are,  primarily.  Government  or  politiciil  institutions,  industrial 
and  commercial  institutions  and  activities,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. The  education  demanded  by  society,  therefore,  justly  insists 
on  instruction  in  subjects  that  acquaint  the  pupil  with  these  activi- 
ties and  institutions,  that  develops  an  mterest  in  them,  and 
ultimately  the  power  to  be  of  service  in  them.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  numicipal,  state,  and  national  government  must  be 
explained  and  made  familiar  to  the  pupil ;  he  must  also  receive 
instruction  that  will  help  him  to  understand  the  complex 
relations  of  our  modern  industrial  system ;  and  he  should  know 
something  of  the  systems  of  public  education  by  which  society 
strives  to  conserve,  improve,  and  transmit  the  progress  it  has 
made. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  justly  expect  the  secondary 
school  to  do  its  share  in  arousing  interest  in,  and  insight  into, 
our  institutional  life — our  municipal,  state,  and  national  institu- 
tions, our  political,  industrial,  commercial,  and  educiitional  afiairs. 
Accordingljr,  we  justly  ask  that  history,  civics,  economics — the 
social  studies — shall  receive  much  fuller  recognition  in  secondary 
school  courses  of  study  than  has  been  accorded  them  hitherto, 
and  that  these  subjects  shall  not  be  sundered,  but  be  kept  in 
intimate  association.*  We  ask  that  our  meagre  and  inadequate 
courses  in  history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  descriptive 
sociology,  and  an  accoimt  of  the  (levelopment  of  the  institutions 
of  modem  society.  Instead  of  consisting  chiefly  of  accounts  of 
wars,  dynasties,  and  court  intrigue,  we  ask  that  courses  in  history 
shall  deal,  by  preference,  with  the  arts  and  occupatioiw  of  peace, 
with  the  history  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  scientilic  inventions, 
and,  ere  long,  let  us  hope,  with  the  history  of  art,  education  and 

Ehilanthropy.  In  all  tnis,  righteous  wars  will  have  their  place ; 
ut  the  war  hero,  as  such,  will  no  longer  be  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  example  of  moral  heroism  with  which  to  fire  the  imagina* 
tion  and  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  our  hero-worshipping 
and  impressionable  youth. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  school  can  train  fot 
citizenship.  The  school  itself,  through  its  teachers,  may  and 
shoidd  become  a  participator  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
teachers  should  identify  themselves  with  public  concerns.  If 
they  have  a  share  in  promoting  community  interests,  small  or 
large  as  the  case  may  be,  the  life  of  the  commimity  will  flow 
through  the  school,  and  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  its  functions, 
problems,  and  privileges,  will  be  brought  home  to  the  pupilsi 
Again,  those  wno  have  pubUc  concerns  in  charge,  the  mayolf, 
park  commissioner,  chief  of  the  fire  department,  city  engineer, 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  or  the  director  of  some  bank,  rail- 
road, or  manufactory,  may  be  invited  into  the  school,  and  may, 

•  For  suggestions  concerning  the  teaching  of  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools,  see  The  School  Review  (Chicago),  Vol.  IV.,  604,  and  Vol.  VI.,  27 
577  ;  and  Education  (Boston),  for  January  1897. 
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jiit.nri>.i<;;iillv  lli'**:*;  '^tli'^r  hijIiM-'.rs  uiav  U-.  will  thtr  nt«ii-ela.>>ioAl 
h':\tonU\    Ih;   nrl<r;/aU-'l   Mi  ;iij   iiifV.-rior  social   nuik.     Uinler  suoh 

<lin:llliihhUi'!<:h  t.lj'ih*;  |i(J|iilh  W'lio  uH;  liut  Lfin;:  tu  <;«»lli.*jre.  luit  who, 

Uf:y/t'i'\\tt'U',m^,  <:li«:rihh  jusl  sii^MaJ  ainbitions,  will  tlork  lu  a  soh«x»l — 
lliu  < 'lahf»i«;al  .S<:lio<i|  nol  a<la|it.c-(l  t<»  ihirir  bri«.*t"iT  educalioiial 
iuin:t:rh,  Ui  i\u'.\r  own  (1iKa(|vanta;«a;  and  tlio  ^Tcal  I'^ss  of  siiciety  ; 
or  jIm^v  niimt  Mi'iik  l.lM'ir  Ht'rjttulary  cdurjation  in  a  school  wliich  is 
looKifJ  n|fun  hy  \hf\r  ,sof;iiilly  sn|i<Tior  conlL*ni[K.»raries  as  inferior, 
'riijil.  iH  I.I  Ml  njifrn  iIhj  Kit.uiition  to-day.  Th(?rc  are  many  puiiils 
in  iIh*  rJiiMhirid  hrlinols  wlio  '>u;^lit,  in  Jiccordaiico  with  their 
iwi|iiii'ili(iM  and  l/iHtrs,  to  Ik?  in  n()n-(!lassi(\'d  scliools;  and  in  these 
r.liWmirid  MnlioulH  tlin  Mijcial  srj^rrpitions  are  s\U'\i  as  serve  to 
Hrcnnlnaln  llm  lrin|»onirv  siMiial  tlistin<ai<»n  hetwecni  the  youth  of 
ihn  w<'ll  l«»  dn  jind  rnltivati'd  irlassfs,  who  arc  all  or  nearly  all 
in  llie  riuhhind  Sc^IhmiI,  and  the  youth  of  the  remaining  classes, 
wliti  are.  in  nmrn  thiui  one  sense,  not  in  it. 

Onii  \\\\n  Ijelieves,  as  1  do,  that  siieh  artitirial  social  segre^^•vtions 
ai'e  |ir«;judit'ial  to  \\w  lu'sl  interests  of  democratic  society,  will 
vt^i'il  tiie  dilVentntiation  ot' seeondarv  edue^ititui  into  se])iirate 
and  indeiuMidenl  Kinds  of  schools,  lu  niv  opinion,  one  of  the 
Ndei«uane«  of  tlu*  stal«ility  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society 
is  the  dilhi>«ion  ot  eonuuou  aims  and  evMumon  inten>sts  among 
all  elasM's  The  most  xaluahle.  ami  |H»tentially  the  most  etKcient. 
msliumeul  tor  ditVusing  lliese  eonuuon  aims  and  eiMumon 
iuiere-.l*.  amoULj  the  leaders  o\  the  jvople.  is  the  seciMulary  schoi»l. 
It  i".  the  seeondar\  school  evi'U  mon*  than  llie  college.  chieHv 
heea»ise   its   uraduaies   aiH'    far   more   numerous    thau    college 
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graduates.  Most  of  our  editors,  politicians,  skilled  mechanics, 
and  labour  leaders,  our  leading  business  men,  and  even  the  great 
majority  of  our  professional  men  are  not  college- bred,  but  they  nave 
usually  had  a  secondary  school  training.  These  persons  are 
commonly  the  leaders  ot  the  people.  The  university  trains  the 
leaders  of  these  leaders,  rather  than  these  leaders  themselves. 

Now,  educiition  ain  diftiise  connnon  aims  and  common 
interests  anjong  the  people  only   by  pennitting  the  pupils  to 

Sfirticipate  in  the  pursuits  which  embody  these  aims  and  interests, 
uch  pirticipation  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect,  i.e.,  the 
pupils  may  actually  share,  under  the  Siime  conditions,  the  same 
instruction  ;  or  they  may  (;ome  to  understand  and  appreciate,  to 
some  extent,  the  value  of  all  subjects  by  daily  intimate  associa- 
tion with  them  as  a  j)art  of  the  work  of  the  comprehensive 
institution,  whose  privileges  all  may  share ;  easy  access  to  all  the 
instruction  of  the  entire  mstitution  being  assumed,  and  also  an 
administration  that  promotes  inner  social  equality,  whether  the 
school  associations  thus  promoted  extend  to  the  homes  or  not. 

My  plea  is,  therefore,  that  secondary  education  in  a  democratic 
society  shall  be  organised  so  as  to  consist  of  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments, air  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work,  and  so 
intimately  related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  interchange  may 
take  place  among  the  pupils  in  the  separate  departments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tastes  and  needs  of  each  pupa  as  they  appear. 
Otherwise  we  endorse  and  promote  the  arbitrary  relegation  ol  one 
pupil  to  one  social  class,  and  another  to  another,  in  advance  of 
tnowledpe  as  to  which  class  he  reallv  belongs  to.  There  is 
another  mii>ortant  consideration  which  supports  my  plea.  To 
relegate  nearly  all  the  instruction  that  traditionally  and  really 
aims  almost  wholly  at  "  general  culture "  to  one  school,  the 
classical  school,  and  nearly  all  the  instruction  whose  chief 
function  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  processes  of  the  mechanical  trades,  or  of  business,  to  anotlier 
school — the  "  English  high  school,"  the  manual  training  school,  or 
the  "  commercial  school " — is  to  proceed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if 
training  for  immediate  usefulness  had  httle  or  no  interest  for  the 
student  of  general  culture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  the 
pursuit  of  general  culture,  as  such,  were  naturally  foreign  to  the 
mterests  oithe  future  mechanic  or  merchant.  In  either  case  wo 
would  commit  a  fatal  error.  It  is  quite  as  unfortunate  to 
disparage  general  culture  as  it  is  to  disparage  training  for  imme- 
diate usefmness.  The  introduction  of  courses  that  in, addition  to 
their  general  educational  value  are  conspicuously  useful  in 
preparmg  for  a  life  of  self-support  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
side  of  the  other  courses.  Such  provision  for  the  various 
educational  interests  of  our  youth,  is  needed  for  that  training 
in  choice  that  I  emphasised  a  while  ago ;  and  I  confess  also  that 
I  cherish  the  hope  tnat  the  dignity  of  skilled  labour  and  of  superior 
business  integnty,  insight,  ancl  power,  as  well  as  intellectual 
resources  and  power — that  all  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  whether 
manual,  commercial,  or  professional,  well  and  faitlifully  performed 
— ^will  gradually  gain  increased  dignity  and  early  recognition 
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thruu^^ii  tli#;  iiistriiclioii  of  y<mn^  men  and  wom*en  vh':^  pisirticipate 
for  sevenil  years,  dirortly  or  by  ass^K-iation,  r.o  some  extent  at 
least,  in  prr;[>arution  for  all  throe. 

This  pjipf'r  \iiis  dealt  exehisively  with  the  in>truoti^>n  which 
secondary  s<;h^K>ls  in  a  d<*ni^x;ratic  society  shoiild  offer.  Xo 
reference  lias  li<en  made,  save  inoidenr^Hv.  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  goveminjt'.  Of  course,  a  whole  essay  mi^ht  be 
worthily  devr>t<d  to  <;iicn  of  these  subjects,  bul  I  must  content 
mysfjlf  here  with  the  n*mark  tbit  the  methods  of  teaching 
should  fronstantly  challenge  the  learner's  in«lependeni  activity, 
and  eultiv;it<;  tlie  h;ibit  of  adrr|uato  achievement;  and  that  the 
govenmient  of  rli«-  pupils  should  l>e  so  managetl  as  to  enlist  their 
co-ofxTatioii  in  tin;  administration  of  school  adairs.  and  that  the 
incentives  and  det^-rn-nts  JMuployed  should  Ije,  so  far  as  possible, 
such  as  do  not  lose  tlh.^ir  foree  as  the  pupil  grows  older. 

The  most  serious  contem]K>rar}'  oljstniction  to  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  democratic  societies,  in  some  such 
way  as  has  Ijccn  set  forth  in  this  paper,  is  the  imwillingness  ol 
colleges  and  universities  to  recognise  non-classicjil  secondary 
education,  no  matter  how  well  done,  as  equal  in  dignity  and 
solidity  to  classical  education  for  preparatory  training.  This 
disparagement  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  non-classical 
secondary  e<luc;ation  in  the  secondary  schools  will  doubtless 
continue  to  Ciist  its  shadow  over  the  free  development  of 
modern  education  for  some  time  to  come.  Universities  have 
always  been  the  strongholds  of  cducatiomil  conser\'atism. 
Nevertheless,  a  tlemocmtic  s<K3iety  must  seek  some  way  to 
overcome  it.  University  education  and  sociiil  elevation  go  together. 
To  close  the  door  of  the  university  on  an  aspiring  student 
merely  because  he  has  not  pursued  a  rigidly  prescribed  set  of 
required  subjects,  no  matter  now  good  iis  to  quantity  and  qiudity 
his  procollej^ate  work  in  other  subjects  has  been,  is  to  close  the 
door  of  the  nighest  educational  opportunity  a  democratic  society 
Ciui  aift)rd.  Fortunately,  in  the  Unitecl  States,  vmiversities 
everywhere  are  gradually  adjusting  themselves  to  modem 
demands  in  this  regi\rd,  and  it  is  daily  becoming  clearer  that 
before  many  years  all  universities  will  admit  that  any  good 
WM'.onilary  cHlucation,  either  with  or  without  the  classics,  is  a  good 
pn^pnrntion  for  college  or  university  educiition.  It  is  even  safe 
Ui  i»re<liet,  1  think,  that  before  many  years  it  will  be  clear  to  all 
liiginT  institutions  of  Iciirning  that  \mless  they  recognize  this 
Irnt  h  the  main  line  of  progress  will  lead  past  instead  of  through 
their  (looiu 

Of  course,  such  a  secondary  educi\t ion  as  has  been  described 
nboyt»  eiumot  bo  had  at  a  bound.  It  can  only  bo  gradually 
reuliMntl.  lu  the  process  of  transition  pupils  must  still  be 
prepuhMl  lor  eollogo.  or  j'or  tho  public  service,  along  definitely 
jii'e«erilnM|  linrs.  \\)v  such  pupils,  under  existing  conditions, 
IIuIm  j'hMMlnm  of  ehoioo  can  l>o  ]>ormittcd.  But,  except  in  tho 
jiiMt  youni  of  mHMinratiou  for  a  jx^rticular  kind  of  service,  I  think 
It  will  be  rlinriy  potveiviMl  m  time,  that  the  best  general 
pnipHMitioh   In    not    a  rigidly  prescribed    particular  group  of 
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subjects,  but  the  freest  possible  choice  of  subjects  consistent  with 
continuity  and  inten»ivenes8  of  work.  A  similar  statement 
applies  to  the  education  of  a  youth  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  conventional  standards  of  a  liberal  education.     For  the 

E resent,  every  "  liberally  educated  "  youth  who  does  not  wish  to 
e  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  his  contemporaries  will 
continue  to  make  his  education  a  compromise  between  the 
traditionally  correct  thing,  his  own  capacities  and  interests,  and 
the  demanas  of  modem  civilisation.  In  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  strike  a  just  balance  between  these  conflicting  claims,  and 
while  giving  tradition  its  just  share  in  education,  we  shall  see  the 

Earamount  advantage  of  shaping  every  youth's  education  in 
armony  with  his  innate  interests  and  capacities  and  the 
demands  of  the  civilisation  of  his  own  time.  Our  American 
secondary  schools  show  this  transition  from  mere  adherence  to 
tradition  to  a  clearer  conception  of  their  true  function.  The 
programmes  of  secondary  schools  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper 
will  abundantly  illustrate  all  these  conflictmg  claims. 

It  is  sometiiues  siiid  that  if  a  youth  is  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  studies  he  is  not  trained  to  work  "  against  the  grain."  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  the  meaning  attached  to  this  phrase 
by  those  who  use  it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  sense  in 
which  any  sane  person  in  adult  life  works  *  against  the  grain"  is 
when  he  applies  himself  to  some  disagreeable  or  even  repulsive 
task  for  tne  sake  of  some  ultimate  end  that  is  intrinsically 
agreeable  to  him,  or  recognised  as  good  b^  him.  There  is  no 
other  working  against  the  CTain  wortn  cultivating.  No  one  but 
an  ascetic  habitually  does  disagreeable  things  for  their  own  sake. 
When  an  adult  works  faithfully  at  a  disajjreeable  task  he  does 
it  primarily  because  it  is  clear  to  him  that  nis  personal  interests 
are  at  stake — that  his  daily  bread,  or  honour,  or  social  elevation 
depends  on  the  performance  of  his  work,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be.  In  other  words,  there  are  strong  extraneous  motives, 
the  force  of  which  he  can  appreciate,  that  cause  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the  uninviting  or  repelling  task  before  him. 
True,  many  a  man  does  live  his  life  under  just  such  disadvan- 
tageous conditions.  But  it  is  a  life  of  mere  drudgery  from  which 
he  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  learned  in  youth  to  choose 
that  calling  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  dominant  interests  and 
capacities.  His  work  might  then  have  been  hardly  less  delightful 
than  his  leisure;  and  he  would,  of  course,  have  earned  more 
leisure  because  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  his  work. 

But  can  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  boy  and  girl  nature 
assert  that  the  faithful  application  to  the  positively  and  perma- 
nently iminteresting  coulci  be  cultivated  by  extraneous  motives 
even  if  it  were  desirable  ?  The  motives  which  appeal  to  the 
adult  weigh  but  littk  with  the  adolescent.  Moreover  the  boy  or 
girl  feels  instinctively  that  consciousness  was  added  to  the 
eauipment  of  mankind  in  the  process  of  evolution — as  a  "  super- 
added biological  perfection  " — ^for  guidance,  and  must  be  used,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  for  that  purpose.  The  remote  reasons  which 
apparently  weigh  heavily  against  his  strong  disinclination  in  the 
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minds  of  his  {governors  do  not  and  cannot  appeal  to  him  as 
intrinsically  valid.  One  can,  of  course,  compel  tne  perfoniianco 
of  disagreeable  tasks,  and  by  repetition  of  compulsion  one  can 
convince  a  refractory  youth  that  some  achievement  is  always 
both  possible  and  necessiiry,  in  spite  of  his  strong  aversion  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  work.  But  what  is  cultivated  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  incrcjusing  strength  to  master  dilHculties ;  it  is 
nxther  the  habit  of  skilful,  even  of  subtle,  evasion — the  habit  of 
calculating  not  how  much  one  can  do,  but  how  little  one  mui<t  do. 

Further,  the  effect  of  compelling  a  youth  to  pursue  a  subject 
permanently  uninteresting  is  pernicious  in  another  way.  It 
cultivates  in  him  the  abominable  habit  of  being  Siitisiied  with 
pirtial  or  iniulequate  achievement.  Permanent  lack  of  interest 
m  a  given  tield  of  work  is  an  indication  of  corresponding  inca- 
pacity ;  for  growing  interest  and   capacity  always  go   together. 

Under  such  circumstiuices  a  youtn  never  teels  the  glow  ol 
conscious  mastery  of  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  Half-achieve- 
ment is  the  result  of  forced,  halt-hearted  endeavour,  and  both 
become  the  rule. 

The  result  may  be  even  worse.  To  be  constantly  biitiied  under- 
mines confidence  in  one's  own  powers,  and  ultimately  imperils  self- 
respoct.  To  force  a  youth  to  work  against  the  gram  for  its  own 
sake  is,  therefore,  futile — or  worse  than  futile.  It  not  only  fails 
to  accomplish  its  pur|)ose,  but  actually  cultivates  the  evasion  ot 
school  work  and  an  aversion  to  school  work.  In  extreme  cases 
it  may  even  destroy  the  wipacity  for  work  of  any  sort.  Moreover, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  evasion  of  work,  aversion  to  work, 
and  eiinai  form  the  fertile  soil  in  which  all  the  vices  flourish. 

Finally,  all  such  efibrt  to  make  a  youth  work  "  against  the 
grain  "  for  its  own  sake  by  the  pursuit  of  uninteresting  studies  is 
artificial  and  wholly  unnecessary.  What  we  want  a  vouth  to 
acquire  is  the  power  of  overcoming  difliculties  and  tne  corre- 
sponding liiibit  of  adequate  achievement.  This  power  and  the 
corresponding  habit  are  cultivated  ty  overcominy  difficvLlties, not 
by  forced  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  overcoming  them.  Every 
subject  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  overcoming  ditK- 
culties,  and  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  pupil's  interests  and 

()owers  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome;  first,  because  they 
10  in  the  way  of  further  progress  in  a  subject  which  he  wishes  to 
master,  and  second,  beciuise  he  possesses  the  requisite  natural 
camcity  for  conquest.  He  will  thus  feel  daily  the  sensation  of 
achievement,  the  strongest  of  all  incentives  to  exertion.  Hence 
conquest  may  become  tlie  rule.  Through  conquest  alone  comes 
the  nabit  of  working  in  spite  of  difficulties ;  and  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  working  against  tlie  grain  that  has  any  value. 

Fmally,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  a  man  s  life  is  more  signifi- 
cant and  richer  in  every  way,  the  more  his  dominant  interests 
and  }X)wers  determine  both  his  serious  pursuits  and  his  refined 
pleasures.  The  natural  preferences  of  pupils  during  the  sUige  of 
secondary  eduaition  shoidd  therefore  be  heeded,  not  thwarted. 
There  is  no  other  efVectivc  way  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  "  working 
against  the  grain,"  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  work  is  wise. 
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It  is  no  argiiijient  to  say  that  generations  of  men  have  been 
trained  to  work  against  the  grain  under  rigidly  prescribed 
programmes  of  study.  The  suthcient  reply  to  such  an  argument 
IS  already  contained  m  what  hjis  been  said  about  the  effect  of 
extraneous  motives  in  adult  life.  It  may  be  added,  therefore, 
that  this  capacity,  where  it  exists,  has  l)een  developed  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of,  the  rigid  prescription  of  studies. 


Paul  H.  Hanus. 
Harvard  University. 

November  1899. 


[This  paiHJr  was  written  in  1899,  but  its  publication  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed.  It  was  suggested  to  Professor  Hanus  that  lie  might  wish 
to  revise  it,  but,  writing  in  September,  1901,  he  rej)lied  that  the  pai>er 
represents  actual  condition  and  his  i>ersonal  convictions  almost  now  as 
well  now  as  when  originally  composed. — Ed.] 
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APPENDIX. 


In  this  Appendix  will  l)e  found  a  number  of  representative  programmes 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  For  tne  most  part  these  pro- 
grammes exniain  themselves.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  nowever,  tnat  a 
Latin  HehcxA  is  a  Public  High  School  whoc»e  prc«ramme  is  determined  by 
the  traditional  re<iuirements  for  admission  to  College.  Since  these  re<|uire- 
ments  peniiit  little  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  studies  any  pupil  may 
pursue,  comi>ardtively  little  **  election  of  studies  ^  is  allowed  in  these 
schools. 

Latin  Schools  as  such  are  peculiar  to  Xew  England.  So  are  English 
High  Schools. 

An  English  High  S<.-hool  is  a  non-classical  or  a  semi-classical  school. 
Such  schools  offer  no  Greek,  but  always  more  or  less  Latin. 

The  most  common  tyi»e  of  i)ublic  secondary  school  is  the  High  School, 
which  combines  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Latin  school  and  the  English 
High  School.  It  alsf^  usually  offers  manual  training  and  commercial  train- 
ing. There  are,  however,  seitarate  Manual  Training  High  Schools,  or 
Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools,  which  are  non-classical  s<.Kiondary  schools  >*ith 
K|)ecial  development  of  the  courses  in  manual  training.  Still  another  kind 
of  High  School  is  just  emerging  on  our  horizon,  namely,  the  Commercial 
High  School. 

nut  the  well-nigh  universal  form  of  our  public  secondary  school  is 
the  High  School,  offering  in  it**  several  deimrtmeuts  the  instruction  peculiar 
to  all  the  different  kinds  of  High  Schools. 

No  si)ecial  explanations  of  endowed  and  private  secondary  school  pro- 
grammes are  necessary,  l)ecause  the  endowwi  and  private  schools  merely 
parallel  the  work  of  the  public  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  private  and 
endowed  secondary  schools  are,  however,  Prejmratory  Schools,  i.e.,  schools 
that  prei>are  pupils  for  college. 

There  is  an  im(K)rtant  small  class  of  endowed  secondary  schools  of  recent 
origin  k)  which  this  statement  does  not  api)ly.  These  are  the  so-called 
Institutes.    They  closely  resemble  the  English  Polytechnics. 

Besides  showing  in  detail  the  instruction  pn)vided  in  our  secondary 
schools,  the  programmes  which  follow  also  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
election  of  studies  is  practically  administered.  See  j particularly  the  pro- 
grammes of  Somerville  and  Melrose,  Mass.,  §  1  and  2. 


1.  Somerville,  Mass.  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  Fm/lixh  HiyL  School. 

2.  Melrose,  Mass.  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  JIi<jh  Sch/xd. 

3.  Medford,  Miuss.  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  7/iV/A  Schtud, 

4.  New  York  Cit^  Ilitfh  Sdiool  (for  both  sexes  together! 

5.  Ithaca,  New  ^  ork  (the  seat  of  Cornell  University),  j/irfh  School, 

6.  Boston^  Mass.,  Latin  Schoola. 

7.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Latin  School. 
^  8.  Cambridge,  Miuss.,  The  Bindge  Manual  Traiaing  School  (now  a  part 

of  the  public  school  system). 

1 9.  Boston,  Mechanic  Arts  Ifif/h  Schfxjl. 

§10.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  *' Browne  and  Nichols*  School  for  Boys  "(including 
a  preparatx^ry  department.) 

§  11.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Grammar  Schools  (alternative  divisions  of  Course 
of  Study). 

§  1.  English  High  School,  Somerville  (suburb  of  Boston),  Mass. 
Note. — English  High  Schools,  as  such,  are  i»eculiar  to  New  England. 

Extract  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  189£». 

(i.)  There  are  fifteen  i)repared  and  five  unprejiared  lessons  in  each  week. 

(ii.)  Of  the  fifteen  prepared  lessons,  the  course  jjrescribes  in  the  first  year, 
ten ;  in  the  second,  eleven ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  seven,  l^ujiils  have 
the  privile;:e  of  selectini^  from  among  the  "  elective,"  or  optional,  studies, 
provided  always  th.it  their  selection  entails,  in  the  first  year,^j»e  pre/tared 
lessons;  in  the  second,  four:  in  the  third  and  fourth,  eight.    All  elective 
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studies,  with  the  exception  of  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Penmanship  and 
Typewriting,  entail  prejmred  les8ons, 

(lii.)  Pui)ils  electing  Manual  Training  must  also  elect  Mechanical  Drawing, 
altnough  Mechanical  Drawing  may  be  elected  without  Manual  Training. 

(iv.)  A  pupil  may  select  any  elective  of  his  own  year  or  of  the  years  which 
precede  it.  Only  one  foreign  language  may  l)e  begun  in  the  same  vear.  It 
should  Ixi  continued  two  years  at  least ;  a  longer  time  is  titrongfy  urged. 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  i>upils  de.siring  a  cei'Uiin  elective  to 
warrant  a  class  being  formed  in  that  subject. 

(v.)  No  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  fifteen houi-s  of  prepared 
work,  unless  nis  scholarship  and  health  warrant  the  increase. 

(\'i.)  In  June  of  each  year  jmpils  will  1)6  asked  to  choose  electives  for  the 
following  year.  No  change,  of  courses  will  be  allowed  during  the  year, 
except  for  ur^^ent  rea.sons. 

(vii.)  The  hgures  at  the  right  of  subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study  indicate 
the  number  of  lessons  given  in  each  week. 


First  Year. 

Second  Ykar. 

Third  Ykar. 

Fourth  Ybar. 

Be<iuired  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Reriuired  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Prepared  • 
Unprepared 

English,  4 
Ancient  Tlistory,  2. 
Algebra,  4. 

Elocution,  1. 

Ethioii,  1. 

Freehand     Draw- 
ing, 2. 

Music,  1. 

Physical      Train- 
ing, 1. 

English,  4. 
Mediirval     His- 
tory, 3. 
Geometry,  4. 

Elocution,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
Music,  1. 
Pliysioal     Train- 
ing, 1. 

English,  4. 

English  and    Mo- 
dem   European 
History,  8. 

Elocntion,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
Music,  1. 
Physical     Train- 
ing, 1. 
Physiology. 

English,  4. 

United  States  Ilistory 
and  Civics,  3. 

Elocution,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
MuBic,  1. 

Physical  Training, 
Physiology,  1. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

lUective  Studies. 

Science      - 

Mathema- 
tics. 

Commercial 
Studies. 

Botany,  .5-. 
Zoology,  5*. 

None. 
None. 

Physics,  6. 

None. 
N^one. 

Chemistry,  5. 

Advanced  Algebra, 
5*. 

Advanced      Geo- 
metry, 5*. 

Bookkeeping,  5. 
(.'ommercial  Arith- 
metic, 2. 
Penmanship,  2. 
Stenography,  5. 
Typewriting,  8. 

Advanced  Botanv,  6*. 
Advanced  Chemistry, 

5. 
Advanced  Physics,  5. 
Advanced  Zoology,  6*. 
Astronomy,  5*. 
Geology,  5*. 
Pliysical  Geography 

2. 

Analytical  Geometry, 

2. 
Solid  Geometry.  5*. 
Trigonometry,  5*. 

Bookkeeping,  5. 
Commercial  Law,  2. 
Stenography,  5. 
Tyyewritlng,  3 

*  These  studies  may  be  pursued  for  lialf  the  year  only. 

(viii.)  Besides  the  elective  studies  given  in  this  scheme,  there  are  also  two 
further  groups  of  "  electives,"  viz. :  Language,  and  Manual  Training  and 
Drawing. 

(a.)  In  the  language  group,  French,  German  and  Latin  are  on  an  equal 
footing  in  respect  of  the  number  of  lessons  given  each  week.  Five  lessons 
a  week  are  given  in  each  of  these  languages  during  the  fii-st  year,  and  four 
lessons  a  week  during  the  three  succeeding  years. 

(b.)  In  the  "Manual  Training"  group  there  are  three  subjects:  manual 
training  (six  lessons  a  week),  freehand  drawing  (two  le.s.<lr)ns  a  week),  and 
mechanical  drawing  (three  le8.sons  a  week).  This  proportion  among  the 
three  subjects  is  maintained  throughout,  except  that  in  the  fii*st  ^ear  the 
two  lessons  a  week  given  to  freehand  drawing  are  not  "elective"  but 
**  required.' 


/i»rr#**^f>*'j  ^*  •fr\r*.if    t\   ■  J*f»M 


*    '  »mTfk'*\9\it*t 


a     h.--l    "*  -I*—'-   Trg-art*y  iqx*CT    •:  i>iT--T>..  '-i.^r-" 


.•••T-L 


dss*   .2T*?   uir  anmbvr 


fc?  n  -i^n  « 


-TP 


sr 


fiMbMtrMT 


Jiiftbr^  *.  2 


li.,  Tiiese  ^  liso  i.  irrjiip  ii  iierrir^Ti  snirit^  Ji  inmiTii  -icicnce.    Azming 
'iub  fUTjierTjT  :4i  i»-  nii]>riiefi  'jit  a  ▼hole  jear  ire  -^irnieaiar"  pii2raic&  ■  four 
fuar'  imi  iAr^Tmcsti    fonr'    ihesnibGr:  inti  pnystuaiaiEy    tT«-'> 
ft  imri  asrtam  -leiencs  icuiiefr  Trhirii  in?  iiirwe*i  :Tjr  tne  juir-vinir 


Fine  •* 


"t  HtiCAnr.  ixisi  aaif-jTa"^- 

\iL,  The  -naraemanrai  gniiiHS  ore  isi  fijiluw^  — 
F  jiirtii  ilaiift.  —Required — \  tfftbcu  ^ 
Third  daas. — Elecdre — ij^wiiietry,  ^ 

Fine  :iatRi. — Elective — Soda  <^jine try,  3. 

l*y  .  -\ji7  pupil  aiay  select  from  rae  eiectives  or  hiis-  )wn  jwir  ;&iiii  froni 
rii/««»»  ir  'ji&  7t>a^  or  jears  prgcftiintf.  A  -Huficient  number  or  pupils  mu>  t 
«ifei«:t  *n7  ■siftcn'^^  ir  a  \:iii:*a  in  rhar  -subject  ^^iil  not  be  ft>nned. 

•  -^ ,  cCjyriiar  zumtwa  for  pupiLi  Drepiuiiitr  f«)r  ooilege  or  for  iciennnc  -^r 
M.rzw/ki  ^.iuA/m  will  be  iesuniaceii  ^oy  die  prneipuL  He  will  ."onfer  with 
piif»iU  ot  'fli*  hitfh  "H:iiool  iiiil  Tritb.  iny  parents  wlio  may  wish  to  •.'onsuJt 
mm. 

.-,  Thf?  aiimr/tiT  ot  hour*  A  tiie  etetrcve  ^icudie*  iAiiied  o^  the  uumber  o 

tt#i*ir:  >t  'Jif,  r-yijiuTtii  -ftuitieH  ^h«/iii<i  'i^{}ml  "?Liteen  hour^  or  m«>re  or  work. 

)r,M4.ti  »nui]  ,A  .•*«i«uir+rr<l  :<■  idju^e  iiciinAt  -ioirh  -^ruly  ui  liis  ILsc  the  Ri>iuiin 

iiiiiurr;i«  L  'A.  lit,  /r  [V  .  zktt  a:imeril  iii«iit.-utin^  the  irla.-?**^  in  which  tiie 

^f.uiy  ^jAic»'.n  ft'j'Mr:     k'wu*  Fr*in»!h,  LL  mL*ans  Fren»:h  in  the  -e«:«>uii  <.'kkiiSw  uiii 

'  I.,  N'l  :n;inLffi  yf  •Ttiiir*e«»  '-r  -tiniie'*  will  he  ijluwed  durinij:  the  ye:ir. 
•rx  'tiit  :*,r  irif'.nt  r^rfw  ^nsL  <ind  then  only  by  penoL^iun  ot  the  Prmci|Nd. 
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§  3,  High  School,  Medford  (Suburb  of  Boston),  Mass. 

Course  of  Study. 

(i.)  Note.— Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics.   The  numbers  opposite  the 
subjects  give  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  in  those  suDjects. 


Classical. 


MODKRN  LAMOUAGB. 


English. 


lit  Year 


English  • 
Roman  History 
Algebra  • 

Latin     • 

FhTsioIogy    - 


6 
8 
5 

5 

1 


English  - 

English  History 

Algebra 

Fnneh 

Oerman 

Phytics 


i'Mft 

B(4a 


ny 


11 : 


19 


6 
S 
4 


3 
19 


English    - 
English  History 
Algebra      i\ 
Geometry  2/ 

Physics    • 
Botany 


5 
3 

6 


2 
8 

19 


2iid  Year 


RngHfh  • 

Greek  History 

Geometry 

Latin 
Greek 


2 
8 


6 
6 

20 


English  ....  6 

History  and  Civil  Got-  8 

emment. 

Geometry      •       •       -  8 


Frtnoh    5\  .       ,       ,    , 

Oerman  6f  ' 

Zoology  and  Physiology    8 


TCngli^h     ....     5 

History  and  Civil  Gov-    8 

emment. 

Geometry  S'k 

Book-keeping  and  2  >  6 

Arithmetic  } 

Zoology  and  Physiology  •    8 

JfaniMU  Traifwng  ^V  • 


Fruhand  Dratoing      3 


19 


19 


8rd  Year 


English  - 
History  review 
Mathematics 
Latin 


Greek    • 

Freneh 

Oerman 


ty 


8 
1 
2 
6 


5 
4 

20 


English  - 
History  (Ancient)  • 


Advanced  Freneh   6 
Advanced  German  6 
Frtn^       6 
Oerman     6 
Chmnietry  6 
Qedogy      6 


'em 

I 


} 


19 


ItngHah     ... 

Histonr  (Ancient)  • 

French  5\ 

Oerman  6 

Bock-keeping  8 

Chemiitry  6 

Oeology  6 

Matwal  Trainina  S 

Freehand  Drawing  5 


6 

4 


10 


19 


4th  Year 


English  • 
Greek  • 
Latin  - 
Freneh  U 
Oerman  U 
Phvsics  - 
Aavaneed  Frendi  • 
Hiaher  Algebra  • 
Trtgoncmetry  and 
Surveying  • 


} 


2 

6 

4 

4 

4 


LUU. 

'1: 


•    i 

:}■ 


"pgngHfh  .  .  .  . 

History  Med.  and  Mod. 

Advanced  French  W 

Advanced  Oerman 

Freneh 

German 

Phyeiee 

Aitronomy 

Advanced  Chemistry  i 

Advanced  Bioiogy    9. 


6 

4 


J, 


6 


English    • 

Hi^ry  Med.  and  Mod. 

Stenography  and  U 

Type-writing. 

French  U 

German  U 

Phyeice  U 

Aitronomy  t 

Advanced  Chemietry  8 

Advanced  Biology  8^ 


6 
4 


10 


28 


19 


19 


(IL)  In  addition  to  these  studies,  singing,  composition,  military  drill  for 
boys,  and  calisthenics  for  girls,  will  be  required  throughout  the  course; 
declamation  will  be  rejiuired  of  j)upils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years ; 
drawing,  when  not  specially  designated  in  the  course,  will  be  elective. 

(iiL)  The  number  of  pupils  required  to  form  a  division  in  an  elective 
Bttidy  will  be  5^  in  the  first  year,  20  in  the  second  year,  15  in  the  third  year, 
and  10  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  case  there  are  not  pupils  enough  to  form  a  division,  another  elective 
Btody  must  be  chosen. 

(iy.)  Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  courses  or  to  include  studies 
not  in  the  course  they  have  chosen  without  the  consent  of  the  head  master 
and  superintendent. 

Permission  to  pursue  additional  studies  will  be  panted  to  competent 
pupils,  upon  the  request  of  imrent  or  guardian,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nead  master ;  but  tlie  programme  of  He(^uirea  and  Elective  Subjects  will 
not  be  interfered  with  to  enable  auy  pupil  to  pursue  studies  not  included 
among  these. 

63i8.  D 


3a       ieesmdimr^  Ed^yamiMt^  itk  tk  jMBUicnsttc  Cijmm^uUjf. 


(-7.  f    yivn.— ELecUTe  «aiiie»  ire  pfinfied  in.  itftlks. 
cfae  ntie*  of  sabjifi-&  ^e  xhn  aamb^r  «jf  ~ 


BSBbers  opposite 


(▼i)  All  tbe  eooTMs  ot*  ;itadT  Are  designed  to  be  eqmTmlent  or  ncttiiy 
•qioiWleDt  in  edneationd  v^Jofe,  tkongk  vnrring  widely  in  tbnr  adttpcacioa 
to  the  vmnts  of  different  papik^ 

(tiL)  The  duekftl  coone  fi»  detiitfned  e^piNnallf  fur  popils  destined  for 
eoDegeL  As  it  neceannnly  omits  stomes  esaential  to  iofomtntioo  And  ffood 
citiaqwiiips.  it  m  noc  soxtnbie  for  tkose  wiMse  studies  are  to  end  at  tl»  migli 
sdbooL 

PapiLi  wlio  haTe  found  it  difficnh  to  keep  piftce  with  their  claaaes  in  the 
gnunmar  riciiool  are  stron^y  duiviied  not  to  take  th£»  coorw. 

(viiL)  The  in<jdem  langnage:^  coarae  u  recommended  to  papils  who  are  to 
attend  M:hool  lees  than  foar  jeaR» ;  and  the  En^dsh  coune  to  those  who 
will  leave  xhool  at  the  end  oi  one  year. 

(a,)  7%e  mmtmbtrcf  ietmm*  i»  mick  weti  U  awtrfwrn^  of  mkick  moi  m¥jre 
tkcm  nrteem  art  to  b€  prtpamti  Usmms^ 
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§  4,  High  School  fob  Qirlb  and  Boys,  Nbw  York  City. 

Proposed  couraea  of  study  for  1897-99. 

a.  General  Course    b.  Commercial  Course,    c.  ClaiNicjil  Cour.ie. 


a.  (i.)  The  ma^mwn  number  of  preterihed  Utions  per  letek  ti 
t*  tteentt/. 


prepared 
week  the 


(ii.)  It  k  expected  that  the  girls  will  take  sewing 
first  year,  and  cooking  once  a  fortnight  the  second  year. 

(iiL)  NoTE.^The  iiiimbare  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given 
each  Bubject  during  one  week. 

GSMB&AL  CotrttsE. 


Elective  SnbjectB. 


Hiatorv 
Phyriology 
Algebra     - 
Dntnine 
Physical  Training 


French 
German 
^anish 
iMulogy 

ISro  Blectives  required. 


English 
Geometry 


Greek- - 
German 


Two  Ellectives  required. 


Englisli 

Civics 
Drawing 
PbyBical  Training 


Greek  - 

German 

SpaniBh 

ChemiHtry    ■ 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  4 

English 

IliBtory 

Art, 


English 
History 
Drawing 
Pky^ciJ  Training 


Greek  - 
French 
German 

Spanish 

oQd  Geometry  and  Plane 
'goQometry 


Trigone 
ioglish 
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The  General  Course  i»  deHigned  to  meet  the  reqairements  of  the  College 
of  the  (/ity  of  Xew  York  aud  of  the  Normal  College,  an<l  the  demands  of 
tliat  large  claHti  of  boys  and  girls  whose  school  life  is  to  end  with  the 
iie(y>n<lary  w.'h<x>l.  It  seems  desirablo,  theref<^)re,  that  it  should  recognise 
two  <;liisses  of  sulijccts,  one  including  those  <leenied  essential  in  every  well 
onlerod  system  of  sec^mdary  education,  the  otlier  comprising  a  large  list  of 
electives  so  grou|ied  as  U)  constitute  a  curriculum  that  shall  be  both  elastic 
and  c^>mprenen8ive. 

(iv.)  rupils  electing  any  foreign  language  must  pursue  that  study  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  at  least. 

(v.)  No  class  in  an  elective  subject  shall  Ixj  formed  for  less  than  25  pupils 
in  the  first  year,  for  less  than  20  pupils  in  the  second  year,  for  less  tnan 
16  pupils  in  the  third,  for  less  than  10  pupils  in  the  fourth  year. 

(6.)    Note.— The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given  in  each 

subject  during  one  week. 

(i.)— Commercial  Course. 


FiRAT  Year. 


Second  Year. 


English 3 

History 2 

Physiology        ....  2 

Algebra 8 

Drawing 1 

Physical  Training    •        -        •  2 

Music 1 

French  or  (ilerinan  or  Spanish  •  4 

JUology 4 


English 3 

History 2 

Physics 3 

Geometry 3 

Drawinc  -    ^    •        •        •        -  l 

Physical  Training    •        •        -  2 

Music 1 

French  or  Cienuan  or  Spanish  -  4 

Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic  *  4 


22 


23 


Third  Year. 


English 3 

Hlatory 2 

Civics 2 

Drawing 1 

Physical  Training    ...  2 

Music 1 

French  or  Genaan  or  Snanish  •  4 

Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic  •  4 

Stenograpliy  and  Typewriting  4 


23 


Fourth  Year. 


English 3 

History 2 

Physical  Training     *        •        •  2 

Music 1 

French  or  Gennan  or  Spanish  •  4 
Commercial  Law  and  nistory 

of  Conunerce  -        •        •  4 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  4 

Englisli  Composition         •        •  4 


24 


*  Th^rv  are  no  l«Mont  in  the  Puurth  Year  in  Dntwing,  Xatoral  Science,  or  Mathematics. 

(ii.)  The  Commercial  Course  is  mmle  up  of  two  classes  of  subjects.  The 
ft-st  cases  is  identical  with  the  require<l  sunject^*  of  the  General  Course  (nee 
abow)  aiui  is  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  substantial  foundation 
of  general  training  ;  the  second  class  is  intended  to  supply  the  pupil  ^ith 
such  technical  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  commercial  law,  Jkc,  as  'will 
enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  ordinary  business  life. 

(iii.)  The  following  points  in  the  Commercial  Course  may  here  be 
noted  :— 

Xatuml  Science.— Fir$t  Year:  Ph>'siology  and  Biolog}\    SecomI  Tear: 

Physics. 
Poi it ical  ScieifMaiui  Economy,— Thini  Yciir:  Civics.     Fourth  Tear: 

Commercial  Law  and  Historv  of  Commerce. 
MatkemaHcs<,— First  Year:  Algebra.    Stvomd  Year:  Geometry. 
FH<^ii9h  Vompo9itiom,—¥vwrth  Year  only. 
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c.  (L)— NoTR — The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given  in 

each  subject  during  one  week. 

Classical   Coubse, 


FlBST  YlAB. 

SlCOHD  TSAR. 

THIRD  YSAR. 

Fourth  Ysar. 

English 

8 

English   • 

3 

F^nglish               •    8 

English   •       -       -    8 

Latlu 

5 

Latin 

5 

Latin   ...    6 

Latin              •       •    5 

Algebra    • 

5 

Oreek    or    French 
or  German  - 

6 

Greek  or  French 
or  German       •    6 

Algebra              •    8 

Greek    or    French 
or  German  -       -    5 

Hiftory     • 

2 

History  - 

2 

History        •       •    2 

Elementary  French 
orO«rman  • 

4 

Elementary  French 
or  German  • 

2 

Elementary  French 
or  German       •    2 

Geometry 

8 

Geometry              •    2 
PhystoB  or  Chemistry  5 

Fhyslcal  Training    • 

2 

Physical  Training  • 

2 

Physical  Training    2 

Physioal  Training  •    2 

ToUl    .    • 

21 

ToUl    -    . 

22 

Total    .    -    22 

Total    -    •  22 

(ii.)  The  Classical  Course  is  framed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  largest  x^oUeges  in  the  country. 


§  5.  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

(The  seat  of  Cornell  University). 

Courses  of  Study  for  1897—1898. 

(i.)— Classical  Course,  preparatory  to  the  College  Course  leading  to  the 

degree  of  A.B. 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Third  Year 


Last  Year 


First  Half. 


Elementary  Latin  • 
United  States  History 
Algehra  - 


Caisar  or  Nepos 
Elementary  Greek 
Plane  Geometry 


Virgil      • 

Anahasis 

Physiology 


English  Literature. 

Cicero. 

Homer. 


Second  Half. 


Elementary  Latin. 
English  Ck)mposition. 
Algehra. 


} 


With  Civics  added. 


Virgil. 

Anahasis. 

Bhetoi-ic, 


American  Literature. 
Any  8<?ience. 
Greek  Histoiy. 
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Oi.>    Im'MM  A' AfiKNR  (UsVHhKf  firefAratory  to  tbe  CoU^e  Coone  kading 

Uf  the  degree  PIlB. 


FiKAT  Half. 

Second  Half. 

hrUVmr 

UrilUMl  HUUm  Hbtory. 

Elementary  Latin. 
English  Composition. 
Algebra. 

Hiuuiwi  )ftHH 

i  UvHur  or  Ntt|KJH. 
IMaiiti  (icMMiiiitry. 

/ 

Tliiril  \mr 

VIrgU 

Krtsnvh  mul  ( (oriium 
IMiy»*l(w,  Part  1.      •       •        - 

Physiology. 

\i^\.  Vwii" 

Kmitoli  or  Ottrmaji. 
( -ionro. 

American  Literature. 
French  or  Grernian. 
iireek  History. 

(iii)  Amilomlo  oinim^  which  can  l>e  m>  changed  Ijy  election  as  to  prepare 
Uw  \\\\>  iHiU^fo  iH>ui>«o  WiUug  to  the  degree  of  M.E.,  KE.,  C.K,  KS,,  or 
Atvhituctvuv, 

NoTio.  (t.^  It  U  urgently  iXHH>mmended  that  all  expecting  to  take  this 
(H^uw  U^giu  tho  iiU\\\y  i^i  l^atin  in  the.^af  year.  (2.)  miglish  or  American 
m^livtituiH  \\u\y  \h\  s\\\^x'\t\xU\\  for  either  English  or  American  literatore  and 
th\^  \HMu**H^  nl  thl^H^  yt^vrn  in  K)^fUsh  mA>'  be  substituted  for  English  and 
Aniovis^tut  lilomtiut^  rhotoric  and  English  ci>ui))osition. 


b'lKST  HAtr, 

Second  Half. 

Niuth  \A>a\ 

VlgoUti. 

Algebra. 

TuUtxl  S|Mi«M  llwUMry. 

Ettgtijsll  CoiU{HK4tMMl. 

lithn,  !\t  t^»ui\ 

Li%tin^  l:tt  ynw. 

/^>l««'«MV> 

/i'Ny«VvA«  '.M/(\»/4it</. 

A''4y»VvA«  :si  y^u/-. 

l^Hf^iitA^  /o(l  j^iMr. 

'IVuvh  \v«4l 

l^UiH^  VU\MMelrv. 

IHtuit*  i*«OBi«Cry. 

V\\Hk4wK\. 

KkMMk. 

r'ift^ti'xH  i*tAv#^«^^. 

OvWsk 

OtA«*-  ^.Vf^vS^ 

OetMT  [\epvtt). 

c»* Kt*i^  .'\t  ^itw. 

t»*wifc*  Iii  jfuvtr. 

{.»\*^itiaH^  lift  y«M/  . 

<><;rf«Mt»«  Z-aftf  Jftwtr. 

l.'iW<Vj^». 

.^iMMbEM^pMy. 

.l<:4t'V4it'««4«. 

^fiutoit^. 

&Vij/^kA  .*hU  iif*§r. 

ITm^^m*.  ,j^  jwr. 

I^K^x^th 

lil^\*ios  V^*  I 

ElbeUBh  HiMurr. 

\«Mr. 

^Hnia  'Stvimfi^. 

fk99ic^  Ptari  ,\ 

Vuy^. 

TiiyiL 

.i'*tHKMth>. 

^nemA,  lui  wiur. 

4^'>vi*i-i4k    >4  V««*''- 

(.>t<>(A«*«*«   .>M  ^(t«#'. 

iiH^kuA^  Jtti  «M«p. 

.V»«y***i#.  *m  yxm 

.i'MMiWM^  :^  'fmmrtmr. 

Ok%U:l    \'A4: 

b^^l^ilsUl  tlUHHLUr^ 

viMCtmilK  LdMIHBttra. 

i'VftMftiit  .>ta*  '««;ti<. 

.^V«m><  .iMi  VMT. 

^\  * » "rf. 

.YoiMrr. 

.iV}i«»>^S  e*rt?a*H.>a, 

5;*9«^MI  iteM^ 

-yv#M/«4*ti'jf; 

«  */  '^fl^F^W^  •  »\  %    ■  CWI^^V^^w  VV^^ 

,  ii^!!nk<*M*aiMr> 
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(iv.)  Some  features  of  the  Commercial  Course  {tlu-ee  years)  Alijeira, 
Drawing,  and  United  States  Historv,  first  half  of  first  year.  Algebra, 
and  EngliBh  Composition,  second  half  of  first  year. 


SoooiKlyeu' 


yirit  Qoarter. 


Mental  AriUunetlo. 

PenmMuhip. 
Bngltoh  Reading. 
BngUth,  Snd  jfear. 


Second  Quarter, 


Commercial  Arith- 
metic. 
Penmanship. 
Kngliah  Reading. 
Kngliak^  fnd  ytar. 


Third  Qq^rter, 


Bookkeeping. 

Pliyitology. 
Khetoric. 
BngUah,  Snd  year. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


Bookkeeping 

Phyiiology. 
Rhetoric. 
EngtUih,  Snd  year. 


Third  year 


First  Quarter. 


Penmanship. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Civics. 


Second  Quarter. 


Third  Quarter. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


Penmanship. 
Commercial  Arith- 
metic. 
Civics. 


Typewriting. 
Business     correc' 

pondence.  I 

Bookkeeping,  adv.      Bookkeeping,  adv. 


Typewriting. 
Commercial  law. 


§G.  Latin  Schools,  Boston   Mass. 

Note. — Latin  schools,  as  such,  are  peculiar  to  New  England. 

(i.)  Session.— Five  hours  a  day  five  days  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  hours 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given  to  opening  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  to 
recesses. 

The  average  length  of  an  hour  is  50  minutes.  (This  makes  the  actual 
working  period  for  each  day  a  little  over  3j  hours.) 

(ii.)  Study  out  of  school. — Thi*ee  lower  classes  not  more  than  10  hours  a 
week  ;  three  upper  classes  not  more  than  1 2  hours  per  week. 

(iii.^  Of  the  twenty-five  school  "  hours  "  in  a  week,  twenty  hour.^— four 
each  aay — are  ^ven  to  class  exercises,  and  five  hours— one  each  day— to 
study  (prejmration). 

Out  of  twenty  class  exercises  not  more  than  fifteen  will  be  prepared. 

(iv.)  Moral  training. — A  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  opening  exercises 
will  be  used  in  giving  instruction  in  morals  and  manners.  Teachers  will  at 
all  times  *'  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality  ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitu- 
tion is  founded." — ExtroA^tfrom  the  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

(v.)  Pupils  may,  for  good  and  suflicient  reasons,  be  allowed  by  the 
principal  to  spend  more  than  six  years  in  completing  the  regular  course  of 
study,  and,  with  his  consent,  may  omit  one  or  more  studies. 

(vi)  Teachers  will  guard  the  health  of  their  pupils ;  or,  better,  will  instruct 
them  how  to  observe  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Sound  advice  with  regard 
to  diet,  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  dress,  and  re^lar  hours  will  be  given ; 
and  the  requirements  of  the  following  law  of  this  State  will  be  observed  : 
**  Physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall 
include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants. 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  svstem,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of 
study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
monev,  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
)>ranai68." 

(vil)  There  are  six  classes,  the  high^t  of  whi^  is  Class  I, 
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The  bare  outline  of  the  curriculum  is  as  foUows  :— 

NiM.—The  numheri  indicnU  the  nymler  of  i€$son8  given  in  each  subfect 
during  one  tteek. 

English  (including  History) 
;  Latin  .        -        -        -        - 
;  Geography  -        -        -        - 
,  Elemental^  Science    - 
I  Mathematics 
-  Hiysical  Training  and  Singing 


Class  VL  Oowest  class) 


6 
5 
2 
U 

2 


21 


Class  V. 


English  (including  History) 
Latin  -        -        -        -        - 
^  (jeography  -        - 
^  Elementary  Science     - 
Mathematics       "        "        7 
Physical  Training  and  Singing 


2i 

i 
4 

2 

20* 


Class  IV. 


Class  m. 


^  English  (including  History) 
French  or  CSerman 
Latin  ------ 

Elementary  Science     - 

[Astronomical  and  Physical 
Geo^uhy ;  then  Botany,  in- 
ductively studied]. 
Mathematics        -        -        -        - 

s  Ph>^cal  Training  and  Singing    - 


5 
5 

u 


4 
4 


'  English  (including  History) 
French  or  Carman 

/  Latin 

^  Greek 

Mathematics  (mainly  Al^bra) 
^  Physical  Training  and  Singing 


21* 

4 
I 

4 
5 
3 

20t 


Class  II.  The  diWsion  i>f  the  20  hourst  is  precisely  the  same  in  (?lass  II. 
as  in  (IHass  III.,  though  the  subjects  are  of  course  treated  in  a  more  advanced 
way. 

English 2 

I^tm  ------  4 

(Jrwk-         -        -        -        .        .  4i 

Elementary  .Science  (Physics,  in- 
ductive and  experimental)      -  3i 
Mathematics  ( Plane  (Geometry )  -  4  ' 
.  Physical  Training  and  Singing   -  2 


Class!   - 


20t 


*  In  addition  to  these  lessons  pupils  give  in  each  week  five  hours  to  preparatory 
study,  and  *'  not  more  than  ten     to  study  out  of  school. 

f  In  addition  to  th6«e  lesiions  pupils  give  in  each  ireek  ^v^  hours  to  preparatory 
study,  and  "  not  morf  than  twelve  "  to  study  out  of  srboo]. 
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(viii.)  Some  idea  of  the  method  of  teaching  pursued  may  be  given  by 
these  extracts. 

a.  Class  VI. — Latin  :  Five  hours  a  week.  1.  Regular  forms,  with  simple 
exercises  illustrating  their  use.  2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translation  of  easy 
Latin  into  English,  (b)  Unprepared  translation  of  easy  Latin  with  the  help 
of  the  teacher.  3.  (a)  Readmg  aloud,  copying,  and  writing  from  dictation 
Latin  simple  in  construction  and  composed  of  words  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
(6)  Simple  oral  and  written  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

b.  Class  V. — Mathematics  :  Four  hours  a  week.  1.  Arithmetic  :  Three 
and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Oral  exercises  ^dth  simple  numbers,  arithmetic 
at  sight,  and  written  arithmetic :  a.  Application  of  the  principles  of  per- 
centage to  bank  discount,  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest. 
(6)  Compound  numbers,  with  simple  practical  problems,  (c)  Jiatio  and 
proportion,  (ct)  Powers ;  square  root  and  its  common  applications  ;  cube 
root  with  simple  practical  problems.  2.  Geometry  :  One-naif  hour  a  week. 
Objective  geometry,  includmg  the  mensuration  of  the  pamllelognim,  triangle, 
tRxpezoid,  trapezium,  circle,  and  any  other  plane  figure  divisible  into 
triangles ;  of  the  right  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  and  cone ;  and  of  the 
sphere. 

c.  Class  rV.-— History.  Reading  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks  : 
reading  descriptions  of  and  studying  the  great  events  in  the  history  ot 
Ancient  Greece  ;  and  making  oral  and  i^Titten  reproductions  or  abstracts  of 
the  same. 

Note. — Pupils  in  Class  IV.  are  old  enough  to  begin  to  appreciate  causes 
and  consequences  of  historical  events,  and  to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  whose  history  they  are  reading.  Teachers  should  use 
statuary,  paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  and  other  available  historic 
illustrations  (at  the  Art  Museum  and  elsewhere),  and  should  read  to  the 
pupils,  or  cause  them  to  read,  such  extracts  from  standard  historical  writers 
as  distinctly  and  vividly  i)Ourtray  famous  men  and  events. 

d  Class  III. — Greek :  Five  hours  a  week.  1.  Fonns  with  simple  exercises 
illustrating  their  use.  2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translation  of  easy  Greek 
into  English,  (b)  Oral  tmnslation  of,  at  least,  a  Part  of  Book  I.  of  the 
Anabasis,  (c)  "L  nprepared  translation  of  easy  Greek,  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  3.  (a)  Reading  aloud,  coi)ying.  and  writing  from  dictation  Greek 
simple  in  construction  and  composed  of  words  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
(6)  Simple  oral  and  written  translation  of  English  into  (-Jreek,  incluaing 
exercises  based  upon  passages  from  Book  I.  of  the  Anabasis. 

Note.— That  pupils  may,  early  in  the  course,  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  as  a  foundation  for  their  study  of  its  formal  grammar, 
they  should  read  aloud  and  should  hear  the  teacher  read  much  connected 
Greek,  and  should,  with  his  help,  translate  it  into  English.  They  would 
thus  CTadually  learn,  through  ear  and  eye,  changes  in  Uie  forms  of  words 
and,  through  the  understanding,  the  force  of  these  changes ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  interested  in  the  connected  narrative,  would  gain  daily  in  the  power 
of  translating  readily  Greek  into  English. 

tf.  Class  II. — French  or  German  :  Two  hours  a  week.  1.  (a)  Readihg 
aloud,  without  translating  into  English,  some  easy  French  or  German  prose. 
(6)  Conversations  ba.sed  on  this  I"  rench  or  German,  (c)  Reproduction  of 
stories  or  of  other  simple  French  or  German  heard  or  read  oy  the  pupils. 
2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translations  into  English  of  some  modern  French  or 
German  prose  and  poetry  suited  to  the  progress  of  the  class  ;  also,  of  one  or 
more  French  or  German  classics,  (b)  Unprepared  translation  of  easy  and 
average  passages  from  French  or  German  into  English.  3.  (a)  Study  of 
irregular  forms  and  unfamiliar  constructions,  with  exercises  thereon 
(6)  Translation  of  English  into  French,  including  oral  and  \^Titten  exercises 
based  upon  passages  selected  from  the  authors  studied. 

Note.— (1.) To  translate  readily  French  or  German  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  (2)  to  acquire  and  appreciate  the  author's  thoughts  through  reading  the 
foreign  language  without  translating  it  into  English,  are  the  two  main 
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bj«cl&  ot  Htudy  in  the  Latin  schools.  While  accomplishing  these  objects, 
tb^  popiLs  should  acouire  a  correct  pronunciation  and  a  familiarity  with 
fonnsi  and  syntax,  and  should  begin  to  compose  and  conTerse  in  the  f<H«ign 
language. 

/  Cuu»  I.— English :  Two  hours  a  week.  I.  (a)  Reading  aloud  or  silently 
tlie  English  literature  required  for  admission  to  coU^.  (6)  Oral  and  written 
abstracts  and  interi>r^tations  of  the  same.  2.  (a)  Ccxnmittnig  to  memory 
and  reciting  elections  from  standard  authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 
{h)  Esxrcbes  for  cultivating  correct  and  expressiTe  utterance.  X  (a)  Com- 
position5w  {h)  Some  critical  study  of  stanoard  Kngftsh  prose  as  to  ocrrect 
iw«^  pr»Driet>\  perspicuity,  and  foive  :  and  exercises  for  training  pupils  to 
correct  their  own  mistakes  in  speaking  and  writin|r. 

(ix.)  There  is  iwactically  no  ^  election  of  studies  until  Class  I.  b  reached. 
In  this  cUlss  pupils  who  have  special  needs  will  be  aUowied,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  9chool  permit  and  the  head-master  consents  {a)  to  substitute 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  for  the  history  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  :  (Mto  suK»titute  solid  geometry  (or  the  elements  of  analytic 
|[eometvT.  or  advanced  al^pebrk  or  Ki^arithms  and  plane  tiigoMMnetry  with 
Its  apjplications  to  surreying  and  navigation^  for  Greek  composition ;  (c)  to 
substitute  ad^nuioed  Frenolu  (M*  advanced  physics  or  advanced  mathematics 
for  aKi\'anc?«i  Greek  :  {*f\  to  suK^titute  in  the  K>ys*  school  elementary 
Gemum  for  that  |wt  of  a^ivanceti  Latin  or  advanced  Greek  studied  by 
C^ift^  I. :  {()  to  substitute  elementary  German  and  solid  geoineUy,  or  any 
other  of  the  branches  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (^'Vfor  advanced  Greek 
and  (.O  ^>  **  anticipate  "^  studies^  of  the  Freshman  y>ear. 

\\  houix    Sixth  das^ 
I      -.        Fifth      , 
(x,>  Elementary  Science     "x  l|      -        Foorih  « 

None^    Tliiid  and  seocnd  ciass. 
v  3|  houHv.    Fir«^  class. 

(xi.>  Gir^s^  '^  LAtin  school"  under  the  Boston  School  Ooauniitee.  Coarse 
of  stwdy  in  advanced  Carman. 

Advanced  Iverman  :  F<Mir  and  one-half  hoor*^  a  K¥«k-  1.  («)  Transbling 
into  English  l^crman  pix^se  and  poenr  53xited  t<i  the  yrcipress  of  the  dass, 
including  tmH^  im*  iykitc  tVrmsTi  cla^^c;;.  (l)  Sight  translation  of  German 
into  EnCTish.  (r>  l^TTOTnittirwr  t^  WK-wHiry  and  rwatnur  Gcnnan  portrr. 
{d)  Kenning  a)«^Ki  mithi-^nt  inai^latin^  int^^  £n£ii>^  IWrman  prcisie  of 
ordinary  diifionU>.  ^<^Oon^'cTsar^»<n  in  l«emian  H}*cni  this  wvise,  1.  Review 
of  l^cnmsn  gramTnaT.  a  l^cmuu)  tcxt-Kii'ik  in  grammar  u*  he  used  and  the 
recitations  to  be  o«^ndnctc»i  in  iVrman,  ^  Free  ccmipositian  in  Oeiman, 
inclThiing  oomjvisitions  on  sul»>ect>  dram-n  frcon  German  books  previoiBsly 
read. 


§  7.  Latin  SoHiViu  CAiraiaTiuE.  Masn. 

The  course  of  srndj*  for  this  sch«>»l  is  arranged  to  meed  the 
for  adrnissioTi  to  Han-ard  l\->llcgie. 

Fifth  c^ass,    (Ttaath  Grade.^ 
1  la^^^in,  cvori  dav  dnrin^  tiie  x^ear. 
Alg<f»bra.  C'von  vlay  during  the  ywu\ 

I'^'sioKifQ  and  Hygiene.  ovot>  other  day  the  first  rour  months. 
Hist-on*  of  l\iigland,  o'orx  othor  day  the  last  six  -months. 
¥ing)ish.  cvon    other  da.v  dnrinc:  the  year,    llaily  pnuttioe  in  writing 
English. 

Foi  KTH  l^M^ss.    ^Ek'venth  Grade.  ^ 
1  latin.  ovon  day  during'  the  year. 
Wnc'b,  four  times  a  ^*eok  during  the  j'ear, 

or. 
Gorman,  tour  tinw«s  a  week  during  the  year. 
Geomet4>\  et'ecy  di^  the  tirpt  six  months. 
GvM(  ana  Rodman  BwKivy,  r<>ei^  day  the  hm  ioar  mma3kL 
En^h<4i,  one  oxorciac  a  weok  for  tho  y«ar.    Reading  of  booksinquind  f or 
4B)i«Bion  K)  Barvaid  Coll^ga.    ThMM  whtuig  twice  i^ 
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Third  Class.    (Twelfth  Grade.) 

Latin,  four  times  a  week  during  the  year.  The  Mneid,  Books  I.,  II., 
IIL,IV. 

Greek,  every  day  during  the  vear.  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.,  of  Book  I.  of 
the  Anabasis.  (Instead  of  Greek,  pupils  can  take  German  or  French  ;  those 
who  have  had  French  in  the  fourth  class  take  German  ;  and  those  who  have 
had  German  in  the  fourth  class  take  French.) 

French  or  German,  every  other  day  during  the  vear. 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

English,  once  a  week  dunng  the  year.  Reading  of  books  required  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College.    Theme  writing  twice  a  week. 

Second  Class.    (Thirteenth  Grade.) 

Latin,  every  day  during  the  day.  The  iEneid,  Books  V.,  V.,  VII.,  VIII.; 
Nepofi's  lives ;  Sallust's  Catiline,  forty  exercises ;  Latin  grammar.  Written 
exercises  in  Latin,  once  a  week. 

Greek,  every  day  during  the  year.  Written  exercises  in  Greek  or 
Grammar  once  a  week  the  last  four  months. 

French,  every  other  day  during  the  year.    French  composition  ;  French 
grammar;  sight  reading 
or 

German,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Physics  or  Chemistry  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Ancient  History,  Greece  and  Rome,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Algebra,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

English.  Reading  of  books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  CJollege. 
Written  essays. 

First  Class.    (Fourteenth  Grade.) 

Latin,  every  day  during  the  year.  The  iEneid.  Books  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.*' 
and  tlie  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics  ;  Cicero,  twelve  orations,  of  which  tw<> 
are  at  si^ht.  Written  exercises  twice  a  week  during  the  year  in  Latin 
composition. 

Greek,  every  day  during  the  year.  Homer,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  entire. 
Written  exercises  once  a  week. 

Geometry,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry  (elective),  every  other  day  during  the 
year. 

English,  every  other  day  during  the  year.  This  includes  reading  (for  the 
first  iDime,  or  in  review)  the  books  in  English  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College. 

Note. — This  course  of  study  gives,  for  the  second  class,  four  recitations 
a  day  during  the  week ;  for  the  third  class,  three  or  four  recitations  ;  and 
for  tne  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  three  recitations  a  day.  The  exti-a 
time  assigned  to  the  second  class  is  necessary  for  a  proper  preparation  for 
the  requirements  in  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College. 


§8.  The  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  (now  a  part  of  the  public 

school  system),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(i.)  ITie  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  An  effort  is  made  to  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  academic  features  of  the  course,  and  to  make  that 
worK  interesting  and  effective  by  bringing  it  into  intimate  relation  with 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery, 
and  nneohanical  processes  acquired  in  the  shop^,  at  an  age  when  time  can  be 
most  easily  spared  for  siich  trainipg,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  any  scientific 
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I 


per  Week- 


Montli? 
per  Year. 


ry  Algehn 

Eagliiih  Hbtcrr 

PlirnolofT 

SnpcryMd  Studv  ,Al^lirm' 

Draving  ^         ]        .        . 

Shop«Y>rkt 

StiidT 


3 

10 

o 

10 

3 

7 

3 

3 

•» 

10 

10 

10 

i 

10 

Thulp  CYjlssw 


Houv 


Montlis 
per  Year. 


s 

10 

3 

10 

o 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Sbcoxp  Culssw 


CoUfpr  Co«r«. 


Hours  Moiitk<i 

per        per 
W<ek.    \W. 


i^eoeff^  Cosrse. 


Hanni  Month? 


AlfreWa  wod  i^^meinr 


I 


H^toryl 


SCMV   . 


10 

Phratic* 

5 

10 

FreBcn 

5 

10 

Htaorvl 

10 

lO 

Drnwing  1 

5 

10 

Sbopvorki 
ScudT 

10 


10 
10 

10 

10 
10 


FlKST  lVi5!!^ 


Hoont 

Months 

Hows  Months 

I'Wle^  ('oarse- 

^p^*;. 

^J** 

GenenJ  Conrsie. 

per         per 

\%eek. 

^cnr. 

W«ek.    Y<ar 

AdruEKeil  French 

5 

10 

Cbemistrr 

o            Ui 

EtaT^i-ih      -           -  1 

^ 

10 

l^vairs  *- 

3            lU 

SMh>l  i«<<Miiiecn*  • 

•> 

i*ivil  Goremmeiit 

<>            10 

Fh\<jr* 

!».» 

10 

Eiiglish 

5           10 

Ihaviii^  -^ 

10 
10 

Drawing   \ 

10           10 

3  ;    10 

i 

ShoDvork  9 
J&COaT  -         .         - 

m 

5 

Shopwork  I 

SUrfT 
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(iii.)  a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  a  choice  ia  offered  between  the 
college  course  designed  for  boys  fitting  for  higher  scientific  schools,  and  the 
general  course  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  higher  schools. 

b.  The  course  in  civil  government  follows  Fiske's  Civil  Government  as  a 
text-book,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  give  the  boys  an  insight  into  the 
practical  working  of  our  municipal  and  state  methods,  by  visits  to  the 
city  hall  and  to  the  state  house,  and  by  the  careful  watching  of  current 
events. 


§9.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

(i.)  Course  of  Study. 

N.B. — This  course  of  study  represents  the  work  pursued  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  Hign  School.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  course,  but  simply  as  a  trial  course  which  is  subject  to  change 
at  any  time. 


First  Year. 

Academic. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months, 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months. 

Algebra 

General  History  (alter- 
nate days). 

English  (alternate 
days). 

5 

2i 

2i 

10 
10 
10 

Drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood-carving 

5 
10 
10 

10 
7 
3 

Second  Year. 


Hours 
per  Week. 

^T/^n^lia 

iUUllliiia. 

Algebra 

«                                             B 

2i 

10 

Plane  Geometry 

- 

r, 

10 

History  of   the    United   States. 
Government  (alternate  days) 

Civil 

2§ 

10 

English     -        -        -        -        - 

- 

2i 

•0 

French      ----- 

- 

2i 

10 

Drawing  (alternate  days)  - 

- 

2J 

1 

Wood-turning,  pattern-making 

- 

10 

6 

Forging    ----- 

- 

10 

5 
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Thud  Ysab. 


Hours 
jicT  Week. 


Months. 


Bolid  ( Je(»iiietry 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Physics  (ttlternate  days)    - 
£iig1i!«h  (alternate  days)    - 
French      -        .       -       - 


Drawing  (alternate  days) 

Machinists*  work 
Hand  tools 

Machine  tools    • 


6 
5 

24 
2i 
6 

10 
10 


5 
5 
10 
10 
10 
10 


(ii.)  The  follovring  e-xtmds  gm  9onie  ideci  of  the  pnrpoee  of  the  foregoing 
course  \>f  stud>\  in  si>  far  as  it  is  ^^*c*deinic  "^  (tLe^  libend)  as  opposed  to 

nteifhanic  ^  {^^t,%  t'WiinioalV 

The  nmin  |mr)x>w  of  the  mathematiaid  course  is  to  give  pupils  ckakr 
mtiiiHis  i>f  the  x-ahte  and  iXHixvnienoe  of  mathemaucal  pfvKesses  in  the  inre?- 
tigatitHi  ot  iwactu'^^l  inx^hlems. 

AWelM'aio  metht^ts  are  cmpkntsi  in  the  j^utkw  of  such  probleflns  as  are 
found  in  the  stutl^v  <4  i^Kystcal  »cte«Ke&,  axid  in  the  inadiaiiical  departaents 
of  the  sohiW. 

Ttie  wvwk  in  tri^MKMneti>*  is  de^^gMd  to  famiharuK  the  stiMleiit  with  the 
fVimtaniK'ntal  \>rinci)Vkrs  and  formuhe  that  are  oovisttustly  used  in  suirejing, 
n()echanic5<  ph>'$:i«'4il  scie<nc(v  and  the  higher  «atlMiaaxk& 

The  o^\rse  in  hi^torx*  and  c4ti1  gcvvetmmeat  ootistsilis  of  a  nupid  smrcy  o£ 
gCYH^ml  hi»t4^\  f<>lV>m*ed  b>'  a  stud^'  of  the  histocy  of  £i|glaiid^  with  spexaal 
ij^ferewv  to  its  inflnemv  uivvn  the  cokmial  period*  in  Anenca.  TlieiiistrDc- 
twn  aiws  ^%  trs<y'  oWHj-  the  gromth  of  tke  prinidples  of  free  fted^vcnmait 
in  Kn^^Ytd  an<i  thoir  dex^e^fmient  m^ien  transpilanted  into  America  :  to  gxre 
oh^sv  nt'^titMis  of  tho  oharaoter  a»id  functiom.  of  the  colonial  govemiDenl,  and 
<4  tV  Tnnnitni^sl,  stat<v  and  fekkra"!  govemment*  <4  iJbe  jimient  day. 

Th*^  instnh*tit>n  in  Isnglish  atwii-  to  onhavatc  a  tastle  tor  good  hterature^ 
and  the  inmu'sc  is  Urge>h-  determiTied  W  the  requirements  for  adnisaon  to 
\t^x\  Knjjrlsnd  *>o])oges.  Tho  ^Tarefnl  st^id>'  of  the  authon;  read  jwrves  to 
ax^^k^'n  s  g<enninc  int^^rest  in  literamrc.  t(>  ntfr  rhr  Titandard  of  madrnc  and 
thinking,  and  tc^  improve  the  literan  tastci.  This  work  in  BteraPbiire  is  furp- 
i>lenh^nt*>d  h>  ovetvTses  m  hojiie  meritiis  rather  than  deceits,  ane  emphasised 
TOi  improxing  tho  st>ie  of  expresiiion.  The-  distii^guishiHg  fstttore  of  this 
m'Oi*k  is  the  emphasis  plaoed  upon  pHk*tioe  in  writing  and  speaking  carrectly. 

The  two  yea^N  tv^nrse  in  VYenoh  is  adapted  t^  enable  popOs  to  TCMd  eai^ 
Vj>*noh  St  eights  and  to  give  them  considerable  ptractioe  in  elemBOtaiy 
VrHM>ch  <v>m]v%Mition. 

(xh,^  The  general  rmrjwe  of  the  n^eohanii*  or  technical  part  of  this 
conr^  of  stnd>  ma>  oe  {Ihmtrated  b>  these  eottmcts  :— 


Vor  each  of  the  UHv^hanicnl  departments  a  oaraful^^r^^raded  aeats  of 
modotv  has  been  cho^^n.  tho  constnictior.  of  which  illtistrates  every  funds- 
noeutsl  principk'  oi  prywiss.    The  modeK  in  the  pnmar>^  aeries 
h^  all  the  meuibefH  of  a  cHwis 
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The  aim  of  the  course  in  drawing  is  to  teach  the  proper  use  of  the  pencil 
and  drawing  instruments,  and  to  give  facility  in  the  expression  of  ideas  of 
form  by  the  various  methods  of  freehand  and  mechanical  representation. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  time  a<^signed  to  drawing  each  year  \a  devoterl  to 
freehand  work,  and  the  remainder  to  mechanical  drawing.  In  addition  to 
the  carefully-executed  plates,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  drawings  of  models  sufficiently  accurate  for  many  useful  purposes, 
but  by  no  means  finished  work.  Such  sketches  frequently  furnish  the  dat 
for  complete  working  drawings. 

Drawing.— First  Year. 

Freehand  lettering. 

Freehand  sketching :  views  of  type  solids  and  carpentry  models. 

Elementary  working  drawings  of  carpentry  models  to  scale. 

Elementary  geometric  problems. 

Geometric  designs. 

Orthographic  projection  of  simple  solids :  cutting  planes,  sections,  and 
developments. 

Design  of  supplementary  shop  exercises :  book-rack,  tool-box,  small  tables. 

Freehand  appearance  drawing  of  types,  singly  and  in  groups. 

Freehand  historic  orhament. 

Forging.  , 

1.  Description  and  operation  of  forge,  and  care  of  fire. 

2.  Names,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  tools. 

3.  Typical  processes- :  drawing,  shouldering,  forming,  bending,  upsetting 
twisting,  scarfing,  welding,  puncning,  hardenmg,  and  tempering. 

4.  Sources  and  properties  of  materials  :  common  iron,  Norway  iron,  Bes- 
semer steel,  open  nearth  steel,  and  crucible  steel. 

5.  Applications:  buttring,hookandstaple,  bolt,  nut,  timber  hanger^  bracket, 
eve  bolt  and  ring,  chain  and  hook,  tongs,  centre  punch,  cold  chisel,  cape 
ehisel,  spring,  lathe  tools,  square  reamer. 


§  10.  Browne  and  Nichols'  School  for  Boys,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(Including  a  preparatory  department. 

(i.)  The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  give  not  only  a  thorough  preparation  for 
•he  University  and  the^  Technical  School,  but  also  a  liberal  training^  in 
iranches  not  now  required  for  entrance  to  college.  From  the  tabulated 
jourse  of  8tud)r  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  have,  in  each  subject,  one 
and  the  same  instructor  from  the  time  they  begin  the  subject  until  they 
finish  it ;  the  teachers  are  thereby  enabled  to  follow  the  development  of 
every  boy  in  the  school,  and  to  adapt  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  mdividual  needs  and  capacities.  No.  promotions  are  allowed  until 
the  teachers  are  satisfied  that  the  standard  of  the  school  is  attained,  and 
no  pupil  is  allowed  to  retard  the  progress  of  his  class. 

One  of  the  teachers  will  be  at  the  school  each  afternoon,  after  3.30, 
to  ffive  aid  to  those  who  seek  it.  and  to  do  private  work  with  those  who 
wisn  to  mak3  rapid  progress.  In  order  that  the  more  ambitious  students 
may  have  the  time  and  encourskgement  that  legitimatelv  belong  to  them,  an 
advanced  section  in  each  class  is  formed  when  advisable,  into  which  any 
student  from  the  lower  section  is  admitted  when  qualified.  Students  in 
the  advanced  section  may  enter  college  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year ; 
or,  by  anticipating  freshman  year  worK  in  the  elective  courses  of  Class  V.. 
may  be  enaoled  to  complete  their  college  course  in  three  years.  Special 
students  and  new  pupils  who  do  the  last  two  years*  work  in  one  year,  are 
received  only  at  special  rates. 
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(  L)  Prepaiatoiy  department. 

By  eliminatiixg  mnch  c*f  the  usiuJ  gnftisinuu*  ^^.-lioc-l  work,  especially  in 
arituuietic,  $reogTa|*hy,  aud  £n^i>h  grammar,  and  by  intrcdncing  the  study 
of  French  and  Latin  at  an  esLihr  a^.  the  tesachet^  bc^e  to  economise  time  and 
euer^\  and  aided  by  thtr  harnK4iii*u>  <*r;eanizati«>ii  \>i  their  working  forces 
to  contriltute  scimething  towards  the  ^olntioii  '4  the  great  educational 
problem  oi  the  }»n?:ient  time,  to  reduce  the  waste  azjd  thereby  increase  the 
efficiency  and  rate  of  progress^  of  early  education,  by  acc*mplete  co-ordination 
of  the  scM^alled  ^eo•ndar>'  school  work  from  the  Primary  I>?partment  to 
the  University. 

8|iecial  effort  i>  made  to  inculcate  habits  of  accurate  olttserration  and 
expression,  throu^  firactica]  laloratorr  work,  and  throoj^  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  country  and  the  sea  shore,  and  to  the  unique  coUectioiis  of  the 
numerous  museums  ckee  by. 

Only  boys  of  good  character  and  habits  and  gentlemanly  behaviour  wiU 
be  retained  in  t£e  schooL 

(iiL)  Preparatory  Department.    Course  ol  Study. 

Lj^gcage. 


Age 
of  Papilft. 

Latin. 

Freack 

EBgUsh. 

»-10 

[Freehand  drawing 
is  snhititDted  for 
Latin.]    2 

ConvenatioB,  JEc 
4  half -hoQia- 

Readiag. 
PefUBaDshiiiL 

DefiunoB. 
DictatiaB. 

4  half -lioitn. 

10-11 

Inflection. 
Simple  eentenee. 
Voeabolarv  drilL 
4  hatf-houB. 

ConrenatioD,  &C. 
4  half.lMNiia. 

Sabiae  eoBto&aiedL 
GiamiBar. 

3 

11-12 

Complex  MBtoiee. 

4 

ConversatioD. 

Compoatioa. 

2 

Same  coadaaedl,  with 
PuKtaatiM  and  tha 
complex  scafeCBceu 

3 

XOTK. — The  nombers 


the  number  of  I 


Age 
of  Pupils. 

HistorT 
and  Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Nalisral  Science. 

»-10 

5 

4 

2 

10-11 

4 

3 

2 

11-12 

3 

3 

2 
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5 11.  Special  Device,  offering  Alternative  Divisions  of  the  CotriwB 
OF  Study,  adopted  in  the  Qramhar  Schools  controlled  by 
THE  School  Cohuittee  op  Caubridoe,  Mass. 

The  course  of  study  in  divided  in  two  alternative  ways:  (I)  into  six 
sections  ;  (2)  into  four  sections.    Each  sration 
J     J  J    J  covers  a   year's    work.     l'ii|iils    taking    th» 

<     <  *    i  course  in  six  years  arc  cla.ssihcd  in  six  grades, 

"     >  "    s  called  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 

and  ninth   Krades.    Those  taking  it  in  four 
years  are   classified  in    four   grades,  called 
grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.    When  pupils  are 
i  J  promoted  to  the  gnHumar  schools  they  begin 
'  "  the  first  year's  work  together.    After  two  or 
>  -     three   months  they  are  separated  into  two 
a  divisions. 
^S      One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than 
a  S  the  other,  and  during  the  year  completes  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.    The 
other  division    completes    one-sixth    of    the 

;*      During    the    second    year    the    pupils    in 

S  "  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room  with  the  sixth 

•     grade.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are 

,  u  five  months  (one-half  the  school  year)  behind 

Z  <  those  in  the  sixth  grade.    After  two  or  three 

^  5  months  grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the 

£  _     sixth  grade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  brth 

^^     divisions  have  completed  one-half  the  course 

of  study— the  one  in  two  years  and  the  other 

in  three  years.    The  ]>lan  for  the  last  half  of 

the  course  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  half, 

-^      the   grades    being    known    as   the    seventh, 

u  eighth,  and  ninth,  in  the  one  case,  and  as 

S  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

5  Arrow  No.  1  indicates  the  four  years'  course, 
"*  grades  A,  B,  (J,  D.  Arrow  No.  2  indicates  one 
of  the  five  years'  courses,  grades  A,  B,  7,  B,  9, 
Arrow  No.  3  indicates  the  other  five  years'  course,  grades  4,  5,  6,  C,  D. 
Arrow  No.  4  indicates  the  six  years'  course,  grades  4,  !>,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing  the  course  in  five  years  :  (1)  any 
pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two  years  may  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  transferred  to  the  seventh  grade  and  finish  the  course  in  three 
years ;  (B)  any  pupil  who  has  complete  one-half  of  the  course  in  three 
years  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  transferred  to  grade  C,  and  finish  the 
course  in  two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can  !«  made  without 
reijeating  any  part  of  the  course. 
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A   COMPARISON    BETWEEN   THE    ENGLISH    AND 
AMERICAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Among  the  great  pleasures  to  an  American  of  travel  beyond 
the  "  miplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea,"  is  the  opportmiity  which 
he  has  of  comparing  the  metnoas  followed  in  any  profession  or 
trade  in  foreign  countries  with  those  in  vogue  in  his  own  land. 

Especially  interesting  is  it  to  a  professional  man,  when 
journeying  m  lands  where  he  is  an  alien,  to  notice  points  of  simi- 
larity and  contrast  in  the  practice  there  of  the  particular  calling 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  As  the  writer  has  for  twenty-five  years  been 
a  secondary  school  teacher  in  the  United  States,  he  has  found  in 
repeated  visits  to  the  mother  country  much  pleasure  and  interest 
in  visiting  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  where  the  youth 
of  her  nuddlo  and  upper  classes  are  trained  for  the  universities 
and  for  life. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  for  English  readers  the  points  of 
similarity  or  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  secondary 
education  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very  thorougl^  as 
the  secondary  schools  in  both  the  English-speaking  nations  lack 
the  uniformity  which  characterises  tiie  Lycee  and  communal 
school  of  France  or  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  of  Germany. 

The  term  "  secondary  school  "  in  England  is  used  by  the  writer 
as  descriptive  of  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  "  Public  School  Year 
Book,"  known  commonly  to  Englishmen  as  "  public  schools  " — an 
expression  which  to  an  Americiin  seems  a  curious  misnomer. 
The  term  "  secondary* school,"  as  it  will  be  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Unitied  States,  includes  three  classes  of  schools — viz.,  public 
High  Schools,  endowed  schools  and  academies  and  private  venture 
schools  of  secondary  grade. 

The  first  class  of  secondary  schools — viz.,  public  High  Schools — 
comprises  a  much  larger  number  than  the  last  two  classes.  To 
this  class  only  can  the  word  "public"  school  as  it  is  used  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be  properly  applied.  The  expenses 
of 'them  are  defrayed  entirely  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
schools  are  absolutely  free  of  expense  to  the  children  of  the  city 
or  tdwn  in  which  they  are  located.  Fees  are  required  only  of 
pupils  who  do  not  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 

In  a  number  of  States  not  only  is  the  education  free,  but  the 
city  also   ftirnishes  all  the  text-books  peodecl     This  class  of 

e34a  ^^ 


tiH  A  (U/w«.ff^AinM^m  Mtreen  ike  Englvsk 

*/;h/i^»U  fffftfif^  ihf:  hi((h<r«»t  vj^rtioTi  of  thft  free  public  school  system. 
fn  t\tf'  tfif^t  f'jfm\\AfiU'.  foTTu  of /Ifivfjloprnent,  as  it  exists  in  cities, 
if.  f'^finfffK^^A  ft.  four  v'^^rM*  fiffur^:  of  stiuly,  and  the  average  age  of 
Um'.  fi'iipiU  wnn  cuU'r  uii^ifi  f.hi.s  cjfimf:  is  lietween  fourteen  and 
nfU'O.u  Thf'M^:  nij(h  St'\}(t^)\H  in  citif^  fK:oiipy  separate  buildings 
fri/iiiV  "f  whir.li  firti  f/istlv  and  elrjgant  in  chamcter.  In  the 
HiwtUt  r  low tt^,  liow<rVf!r,  ffif-re  an;  found  High  Schools  of  more 
lirniM'd  m/;/»|><!.  providing  a  two  or  ihrfx*  years'  course,  and 
oiwiipying  t.li<]  hiiuui  building  with  the  sf;hools "of  lower  grade. 

'rb<i  f!oiirH4!  of  study  in  tluj  public  schrKjls  below  the  High  School 
(t.lip  MO  riilh'd  grarnrnargnulcss)  includes  usually  only  those  studies 
o|  olrrnf'ntnrv  I'liiirartiT  wbirJi  are  iKjpularly  known  as  "the  three 
U'm."  vi/.,  aritlmH^tic,  ngiding,  sjM.>lling,  writing,  English  compo- 
nilion.  liUTalun',  grography,  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  civil 
govi'iiMiHinl.  Kxrrpt  in  run!  ins!micf?s,  no  pupil  l)cgins  the  study 
of  anv  <»tlH'r  language  than  his  native  tongue  until  he  has  entered 
till'  riigli  SrhooT. 

TUiy  lino  tif  rlravagn  lH«twiM«n  the  High  School  and  the  gradas 
bnl«»w  it  is  v<'i*y  distinrtly  nmrkod,  and  the  passage  from  the 
(InunnuirSt'lionI  to  tho  High  isaiM'oininuiied  by  a  decided  change 
in  llinMludioM  wliirli  iho  pupil  pursues,  so  that  the  first  year  of 
hi^h  Mthot»l  lift*,  with  its  inon^  ditKcult  studies  and  t&e  first 
nttonipl  to  li^rn  a  foroign  languagi\  is  marked  by  the  failure  of 
n  tMiUMith^rablo  |H«n'ontago  of  pupils,  who  either  leave  school 
i»nliroly  or  aiv  nuiuirtHi  t(»  tako  the  yoftr*s  work  over  a^in. 

Tho  faot  that  tlu»  (irtuniuar  Si'hinJ  is  for  manv  pupds  the  last 
noliool  aitrndtnl  lH«t\»n»  tMitoring  uihui  their  lifc  occupation  is 
i>H*oi»niMHl  l»v  umny  sv^Iuh^I  Umnis  in  iHmforring  a  diploma  or 
In^xuig  ot^rlitirato,  \\lui'h  ivrtitios  that  the  pupil  hai>  satisfectorily 
iHuuplritnl  tlu^  ro\u'so  of  st\uly  U^low  the  Higli  S<»hool.  Another 
jH^tonl  ^^\^sou  why  \»nly  a  small  iH^nvntage  of  the  pupils  in  the 
U»\\\n*  xrluH^U  outor  tllo  High  S»1uh>1  isttwt  the  legal  limit  of  age 
ixspm^nl  tv^r  v*\»mpu|sor\  Httondaiuv  at  s^^hiX)!  and  that  of 
\'iauuu>'  u|H»u  (ho  High  S\*hwKvurs<'anM  ho  same — vir,  between 
K^miwu  sUivl  titUvn  A  vory  larg\>  jvrvvnta^*  of  the  children 
w^  w  c*>;y  x\u  u\  IN  v»r  working  Jnen  ar\^  disjK^^Hl  or  ivmpeUed  by 
uvsv.vxux  u^  Ww  s\'hwl  at  this  tiuu>  in  onier  to  help  in  the 
>iupi\*u  v*t  tho  ti*mily  iVus^xmentlv  the  percentage  ot 
MU'tsuiuy  .vx  v\*mjv^r\\l  wuh  tho  5<-hvvI  \vpuUtion  diminishes 
\vt\  ^tiiv^Ux  tv.  the  U>t  wvAr  ot  tho  Un*MuuAr  S^"h«.vUvur»  ajb.l 
vu  '.:^^  '•♦IV'  u\u  ot  i.hc  Hi,>:h  Svhv\^  v\Hirs«t\  It  the  tsJlicttr  off  in 
^'.A'i\UtNv  viu»utx  '-hu  jvrNvl  ^ec^'  •j:nij>hio*lly  expressed,  the 
sOsVw  ^''a^^'^'x  '^o  i.tvrsUtivv  >kouLU  atrtii.'etKi  vv?cy  taptdlr 
K^J.w^vt^  :>s'  t^ov  /.•  :vii'*AVf»  .iiv*  si\:«;vtL      WfcuAc  jvrventjfcje  ot 

tiN','  v;  y;  N    y    No  v»>n^ »ir  Sv*hsvl  ewe  :C;*c  'fee  Sfcedu  ot  che 

Uk^  Ss-^.v^'   ■>  t  sl"»>v;  ■'..  Nt.iLl^i.r^-aa  vr.'Otvti.*.  %it.ch  h«*s  rwver 

M.*^.\s  x^vjvi*'   .v^v.-x  .%vi\v   *  ^^•'Hklk'^ik '  >»b:x'a  ijx  jiaw  >»ilocaiiifnfi 
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of  the  High  School  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  lower 
grades,  where  the  pupils  are  mostly  of  an  age  when  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  law.  A  common  statement 
of  this  fact  is  made  m  the  oft-auoted  assertion  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools  never  enter  the  High  School. 
According  to  the  oflScial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  years  1897-1898  the 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
State  was  123,064,  while  the  number  in  the  free  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  was  7,039.  In  the  city  of  New  Haven,  the 
largest  city  of  Connectjcut,  while  the  total  number  re^stered  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  is  16,650,  the  number  m  the  two 
High  Schools  is  1,050,  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
The  rapidlj  diminishing  attendance  throughout  the  High  School 
course  is  indicated  by  tne  educational  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  where  the  attendance  on  the  public  secondary 
school  is  as  high  as  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  These  statistics 
show  that  the  lowest  or  first-year  class  of  the  High  School  com- 

{)rises  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration  of  the 
bur  classes  in  the  school.  There  is  a  constant  falling  out  by 
the  wayside  among  those  who  enter  upon  the  secondary  school 
course,  but  never  complete  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  four 
years.  If  we  regard  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  upon  the 
secondary  school  course  of  the  High  School  as  an  army  starting 
out  on  a  long  march  to  reach  a  destination,  hardly  one-third  of 
them  are  in  the  ranks  when  they  reach  the  coveted  goal  of 
"  graduation  "  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

A  single  practical  illustration  will  be  quoted  in  support  of  this 
statement.  In  the  city  of  Hartford,  the  capital  of  Connecticut, 
the  High  School  exists  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible,  such  ay.  i\yc  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  costly,  and 
well-equipped  buildings  to  be  found  in  this  country.  There  is 
practically  no  private  school  of  secondary  grade  to  divide  the 
patronage  with  it.  It  enjoys  the  highest  possible  prestige  and 
loyal  support  among  the  residents  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  pupils 
wno  receive  secondary  education  in  Hartford  are  numbered  on 
its  rolls.  Yet  from  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  which  were 
published  in  the  triennial  catalogue  of  the  school  in  1897,  it  is 
stated  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  completed  the  course, 
compared  with  tne  number  who  entered  during  the  decude  from 
1864  to  1874, was  209 ;  from  1874  to  1884  was  316 ;  from  1884  to 
1896  was  381. 

This  tremendous  shrinkage  between  the  number  who  enter 
and  the  number  who  at  last  win  the  leaving  certificate  or 
diploma  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  pressure  of  the 
burden  of  bread- winning  upon  the  parents  of  tlie  pupils  and 
the  need  of  their  wage-earning  services  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  femily.  If  statistics  were  obtained  from  other  cities, 
where  the  High  School  is  under  less  favourable  conditions,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  success- 
fijllj'  complete  the  four  years'  course  would  be  still  smaller. 
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TWs  problem  of  the  duration  of  school  attendance  is  at  oijoe  a 
most  difficult  and  a  most  fascinating  on6.  The  most  thorough 
attempt  at  its  solution  knowii  to  me  is  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Folkmar,  entitled  "  Tlie  Short  Duration  of  School  Attendance, 
its  Causes  and  Remedies."*  The  conclusions  stated  in  that  paper 
are  the  result  of  a  carefid  statistical  study  of  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Folkmar.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  results  thus 
obtained  were  typical  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Their  conclusion,  obUiined  by  inductive  and  deductive  methods, 
was  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  dropped  out  before  reaching  the 
High  School,  rutting  the  facts  in  fractional  terms,  they  say  that 
in  the*  schools  of  Chicago  nine-tenths  leave  before  reaching  the 
seventh  grade,  only  three  in  a  hundred  get  into  the  High  School, 
and  only  three  in  a  thousimd  complete  the  course  at  the  High 
School.  The  last  report  of  Superintendent  Andrews,  formerly 
President  of  Brown  University,  gives,  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  1890,  231,040  as  the  number  of  pupils  registered  m 
publit*.  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  10,123  as  the  number  in  High 
c>cliio()ls.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enter  the 
High  Schools. 

For  the  nation  at  large  the  latest  trustworthy  figures  obtain- 
able are  those  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 
U.S.  Connuissioner  of  Eduaition  for  the  year  1898--99.  In  aU 
the  Suite-supported  schools  throughout  the  nation  there  'v^ere 
enroUeil    15,234,485   students.       Of  these  there   were    476,227 


aggregai 

number  of  secondarv  students  would  reach  a  figure  not  less  than 
1)75.000. 

Aoconling  to  the  official  fitJ^ires,  then,  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  inlucation  of  youth  in  the  Unitoil  States  may  be  suni- 
marisi'il  as  follows  : — 

There  aiv  betwt'cn  10,000,000  and  1 7,000,000  pupilst  below  the 
agi»  of  nineteen  under  instruction  in  all  the  scnools,  public  and 
private,  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  between  3  and  4  per  cent, 
an^  in  secondary  schools,  where  the  age  of  pupils  ranges  from  four- 
teen or  fit\  eon  to  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Of  the  secondary  school 
pupil-i  iK^iween  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  are  e<lucate<l  in  private 
si^hoi»ls  and  the  rest  in  public  schools,  supporteil  out  of  public 
fuuds,  antl  I'harging  a  fee  only  to  pupils  who  come  from  outside 
tlu^  Uuuulary  of  the  town.  A  public  school  in  the  Uniteil 
Stati^i,  it  must  U^  rtwated,  is  one  which  is  free  of  pavment  to  all 
pupils  n^siilent  in  the  town.  A  private  school  is  "^ one  which 
ehurgv\^  a  toe.  Tho  jfvu-vK  hial  sohcH)ls  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chuivh  whioh  exist  in  uuxst  large  cities  are  elasseil  as  private 
scluH>ls,  as  thev  rharge  a  fee  to  all  pirents.  Their  pupils,  of 
ivm^e,  an^  all  chiKlivn  of  ci>mniunieants  of  the  Church. 

Atfi-ncrut  .^oHrn.U  >>/  :<'i:i(il  Nr/V/nv!     IVK-eetliu^  7>f  the  American 
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The  feet  that  the  High  School  is  absolutely  jfree  to  the  children 
of  the  community  whicn  supports  it,  makes  the  system  imique 
among  the  secondary  State-supported  systems  of  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  cantons  in  Switzerland  the  writer 
is  not  aware  ot  any  prominent  nation  which  maintains  a  second- 
ary system  in  which  a  fee  is  not  required  of  most  of  the 
pupils,  except  the  great  English-speaking  republic  of  the 
Western  Continent.  The  United  States,  England,  France,  and  a 
great  part  of  Germany  are  alike  in  making  State  education  free 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  the  United  States  secondary 
eaucation,  supported  by  the  State,  is  also  free.  In  England  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  complete  system  of  secondary  schools, 
supported,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  exists.  In  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Continental  Europe,  France  and  Germany,  their  elaborate 
and  carefully  ora^anised  systems  of  secondary  education  rest  in  a 
measure  upon  the  fee  system,  which  requires  that  the  parents  oi 
the  pupil  shall  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  the  schools.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
of  these  four  nations  the  United  States  alone  bestows  secondary 
education  as  a  free  gift  upon  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  can  support  their  children  at  school  during  the  age  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen,  provided  they  be  residents  of  the  community 
which  maintains  the  school.  Fees  are  required  of  all  pupils  in 
attendance  who  live  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipeuiity  or 
town. 

This  maintenance  of  a  tree  High  School  rests  in  most  States 
simply  upon  custom  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  though  in 
some  States  the  support  of  a  High  School  is  imposed  by  law  upon 
communities  of  a  certain  size.  In  almost  all  States  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  High  School  is  a  matter  of  local  option,  to  be  decided 
by  the  vote  of  the  voters  of  the  community.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in  this  matter  is 
not  recognised,  but  the  commonwealth  compels  the  city  or  town 
to  maintain  a  free  High  School  of  a  certain  grade.  Since 
1&91  every  town  must  provide  free  High  School  tuition  ;  if  not  in 
a  High  School  of  its  own  then  in  that  of  another  town.  The  law 
of  1898  prescribes  that  the  High  School  must  have  at  least  one 
course  four  years  long  and  must  be  open  forty  weeks  every  year. 
It  must  prepare  pupils  for  State  Normal  Schools  and  higher 
scientific  institutions  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  provide  general 
culture  and  training.  So  far  towards  the  centralised  system  of 
the  French  Republic  has  the  administration  of  secondary  educa- 
tion gone  in  Massachusetts. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  Massachusetts  system  is  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  question  of  free  High  Schools 
is  determined  by  each  locality  for  itself,  and  this  method  of  local 
option  is  considered  more  satisfactory  than  to  make  all  High 
Schools  free  by  the  act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  or  to  fix  a 
uniform  fee  for  the  Province.     Pupils  not  resident  in  the  county 

Ey  such  fees  as  the  Board  deems  expedient,  but  these  must  not' 
greater  than  the  cost  of  maintenance,  nor  loss  than  the  fees 
of  coimty  pupils.    In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  High  School  to  the 
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municipality  is  lessened.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  official 
reports  of  the  Secondary  Schools  show  that  in  1893  of  the  128 
High  Schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  48  were  free  and  the  rest 
charged  fees  varying  from  2.50  dels,  to  26  dols.  per  annum.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  comparative  statement  that  the  custom  of 
absolutely  free  High  Schools  is  confined  to  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  except  for  a  few 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  a  very  unjust  system  to  compel  all  the 
wage-earning  taxpayers  of  a  community  to  support  an  institution 
the  advantages  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  can 
utilize.  The  struggle  for  bread  makes  it  difficult  for  men  to 
support  their  children  bCTond  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  age  of 
compulsory  education.  Tne  averaere  age  for  entrance  into  the 
High  School  is  slightly  above  fourteen.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
absurd  to  place  the  municipal  supply  of  water — a  necessity — on 
a  fee-charging  and  self-supportmg  basis,  while  providing  the 
opportunity  of  secondary  education — a  luxury — for  nothing. 

If  England  ever  has  a  State-controlled  system  of  secondary 
education,  it  is  the  writer's  hope  that  the  European  custom  of 
making  it  a  fee-paying  ftinction  of  government  will  be  followed, 
rather  than  the  custom  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  discharge  of  tne  function  of  secondary  edu- 
cation by  a  municipality  should  be  met  by  public  price  or  fee 
rather  tnan  by  tax,  since  it  is  a  special  measurable  benefit  to 
individuals,  not  a  ftinction  in  whicn  the  public  purpose  is  the 
exclusive  consideration.* 

Moreover,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  High  School  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  lower  schools,  where  the  children  of  the 
wage-earners  are  educated  during  the  years  when  school- 
attendance  is  compulsory.  The  High  School  buildings  are  much 
more  elaborate  and  costly  than  the  Grammar  School  buildings, 
and  a  larger  number  of  teachers  is  required  in  proportion  to  the 
pupils.  And  yet  a  far  smaller  number  of  the  jpopulation  derives 
Donotit  from  the  costlier  school  than  from  the  cheaper  school. 
Thus  the  official  estimate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  to  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  of  High  School 
education  is  nearly  £15,  or  $75.00,  while  that  of  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades  is  a  little  above  £5,  or  $25.00  per  pupil.  This 
estimate  is  based  merely  on  current  expenses.  If  there  should 
be  added  to  this  comparative  estimate  sinking  fund  charges, 
interest  on  investment,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.,  the  contrast  would 
bo  still  greater. 

The  High  School  system,  as  I  have  described  it,  exists  in  most 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Northern  states  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  not  found  very  generally  in  the 
Southern  States  below  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  as  in  that  region 
ot  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  maintain  by 
public  taxation  even  the  Elementary  Schools  for  as  long  a 
period  as  is  castomary  in  the  more  Northern  states. 

*  Sfc  **  Essays  in  Tat^tion,"  E.  R  A.  Seligman,  pp.  302-304. 
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II. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  the  public  High  School  system  in 
considerable  detail,  in  order  that  English  readers  may  better 
undersUmd  the  contrasts  which  1  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  and 
also  that  they  may  make  their  ovm  comparison  with  European 
systems  of  Secomlary  Education. 

In  these  public  schools  are  enrolled,  as  has  been  said,  atx)Ut 
four-fifths  of  all  pupils  who  are  receiving  Secondary  Education. 
The  so-called  private  schools  in  which  the  remaining  one-fifth 
are  enrolled  may  be  roughly  divided  into  endowed  schools  and 
private  ventiwe  schools.  The  property  of  the  first  class  of 
mstitutions,  like  the  English  public  schools,  is  in  the  hands 
of  boards  of  trustees,  who  can  aerive  no  pecuniary  profit  from 
the  schools.  Some  of  these  are  old  institutions,  founded  by 
individuals,  like  the  Phillips  Academies  of  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Andover,  Mass. ;  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  or 
recent  foundations  like  the  Lawrenceville  School,  of  Lawrence- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  private  secondary  schools  are  many  which  mav  be 
called  denominational  schools,  that  is,  secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions established  and  fostered  by  the  different  religious  bodies. 
A  number  of  different  conferences  of  the  Methodist  or  Wesleyan 
Church  support  each  their  own  conference  Seminary.  The 
Baptists,  in  like  manner,  have  their  schools.  The  Friends  have 
a  tew  in  communities  where  their  numbers  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  The  Roman  Catholic  secondary  schools  are  chiefly 
incorporated  with  the  Jesuit  Colleges.  One  ol  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
several  schools  modelled  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
English  Public  Schools,  where  the  religious  services  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  conserve  the  religious  life  of  the 
school.  The  oldest  of  these  is  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  N.H., 
but  equally  famous  is  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.,  whose  head 
master,  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  an  old  Cheltonian,  was  a  boy  at 
an  English  Public  School,  ana  has  succeeded  admirably  in  trans- 
planting to  American  soil  some  of  the  best  features  and  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  English  Public  School.  These  two  are  in 
New  England,  but  the  Snattuck  schools,  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  are  schools  of  a  simiLr  type. 

The  greater  number  of  these  private  secondary  schools  are, 
however,  private  business  enterprises,  owned  by  one  or  more 
individuals.  Some  of  these  are  found  in  large  cities  like 
Boston  and  New  York.  Such  schools,  of  course,  are  day  schools, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  proprietary  boarding 
schools,  some  of  which,  like  the  Hill  School  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 
an  admirable  institution,  have  most  extensive  equipments,  and  a 
strong  teaching  staffl 

Among  these  schools  there  is  one  kind  of  school  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  uniaue,  and  not  found  in  ( ther  countries,  viz.,  the 
so-called  Military  Academy,  examples  of  which  are  the  Riverview 
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Military  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie  and  the  New  York  Military 
Aeadomy  at  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson,  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  West  Point,  where,  in  the  combmod  Woohrich  ivud  Sandhurst 
of  the  United  States,  officers  are  trained  for  the  United  States 
Army.  These  schools  are  conducted  more  or  loss  strictly 
according  to  military  discipline.  Every  hoy  must  wear  the 
uniform  all  the  time  and  must  drill  every  day.  The  pupils 
usually  march  in  squads  in  military  order  to  lessons  and  to  meals, 
after  the  manner  of  West  Point,  and  have  tniard  mouudng  in 
the  morning  and  dress  parade  at  night.  These  military  schools 
txTB  in  considerable  favoiu*  with  some  parents,  as  tending  to 
regular  and  systematic  physical  development,  and  as  furnishing 
a  tonic  discipline  to  seli-wdletl  and  unmanageable  boys. 

The  existence  of  this  class  of  military  schools  in  the  peaceful 
nation,  where  up  to  a  recent  date  the  ri^Iar  array  for  seventy 
millions  of  people  numbered  only  25,000  men,  is  very  curious. 
To  be  an  officer  in  the  army  is  not  in  any  sense  a  possible 
career  for  many  American  schoolboys,  as  it  is  in  England,  where 
tlio  "  Army  Class,"  preparing  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  is 
found  in  many  public  secondary  schools.  In  contrast  with  the 
great  Iree  competition  taking  place  in  England  twice  a  year,  for  the 
cadctships  at  the  military  colleges,  open  to  any  boy  of  the  nation, 
the  cadetships  of  the  United  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
are  vacant,  as  a  rule,  once  in  four  years.  They  Ho  in  the  gift  ot 
the  Congressmen  from  the  357  districts  which  arc  represented 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  each  district  being  entitled  to 
have  one  cadet  in  the  Academy. 

Each  Congressman  may  appoint  any  youth  to  the  cadetahip, 
but  the  juster  custom  is  ^ainmg  sround,  hy  which  the  Congr«M- 
man  gives  the  cadetship  to  the  winner  in  the  competitive 
examination  open  to  all  the  boys  in  the  district.  Possibly  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  new  imperial  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment may  bo  a  large  increase  in  tne  standing  army,  and  in  that 
case  more  secondary  school  boys  in  the  United  States  will  look 
forward  to  the  army  as  a  career. 

in. 

If  the  preceding  description  of  the  secondary  school  system 
of  the  United  Slates  has  been  clear  and  <listinct,  it  must  have 
suggested  to  the  Enghsh  reader  some  points  of  contrast  with  thp 
f  iiblic  Schools  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his  own  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoteii  to  calling  atten- 
tion to  points  of  contrast  and  resemblance  which  seoin  to  thift 
writer  notable  and  characteristic.  ', 

The  American  secondary  school  is  to  a  veiy  large  degree  ^   ' 
day  schoi'l  in  contrast  with   the  English  Public  School,  which  is 
commonly  ti  Iwarding  school, 

The  public  High  School  of  the  United  States  differs  also  from 
that  of  the  secondary   school   of  European    nations   in   being^ 
co-cthiotttinnftl.     Boys  anti  glrU  are  cducjitwl  siilc  by  side  in  ii 
its  courses,  except  in  some  of  the  largest  cities,  where  there  a 
sepiuatc  High  Schools  for  the  two  sexes. 
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On  the  contrary,  of  the  private  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  few  are  co-educiitional,  and  the  number  is  not 
increasing.  The  flowing  tide  of  pubhc  opinion  seems  to  be  run- 
ning in  another  direction. 

Some  of  the  boarding  schools  maintained  by  the  religious 
denominations,  such  as  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Friends, 
are  co-educational ;  but  a  very  large  majonty  of  the  boarding 
schools  I  are  limited  to  one  sex  or  the  other.  As  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  great  English  Public  Schools  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  joy,  benefit,  and  esprit  de  coiys  of  a  corporate  life  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  sex.  Anyone  who  hiis  seen  the  pioneer 
school  of  that  type  in  Scotland,  within  the  eroimds  of  the  ruined 
cathedral,  not  &r  from  the  famous  links  oi  St,  Andrews,  or  has 
felt  the  charm  of  an  English  simimer  day  within  the  park  of 
Wycombe  Abbey  School,  so  vigorous  though  so  young,  must 
earnestly  dasire  to  see  rising  in  other  parts  of  England  institu- 
tions like  them,  in  equally  beautiful  surroundings. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  competition  of  the  free  public  High 
School  in  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  increase 
of  large  boarding  schools  situated  in  the  country.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  pirents  of  the  wealthier  classes  living  in 
the  larger  cities  prefer  to  send  their  children  into  the  country 
that  they  may  avoid  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  attendant 
upon  life  in  large  cities. 

As  the  course  of  study  followed  in  American  secondary  schools 
is  fully  treated  in  another  piper  in  this  volume  I  shall  treat  only 
of  broad  lines  of  contrast  oetween  the  two  systems.  In  the 
English  Public  Schools  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
preparing  for  the  Universities  or  the  Army  C-ollcffcs,  and  tne  pre- 
dominatmg  aim  of  the  English  secondary  school  is  to  fit  them 
for  these  institutions.  This  is  not  true  of  the  American 
secondary  school,  whether  it  be  public  or  private.  According  to 
the  last  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educiition  for  the  year 
1898-1899  the  number  of  pupils  who  completed  the  "full 
secondary  school  course  in  that  year  was  68,330,  of  whom  21,602, 
rather  less  than  one-third,  were  prepared  for  College.  In  the 
private  secondary  schools  rather  less  than  one  -  half  of  the 
graduates  were  prepared  for  College,  while  in  the  pubUc  High 
Schools  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  complete  tne 
full  course  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

According  to  the  same  authority  not  more  than  11  51  per  cent, 
of  all  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public  High  Schools  were  pre- 
paring for  college ;  all  the  rest  would  leave  school  either  before 
completing  the  school  course,  or  immediately  after  the  secondary 
school  course  was  finished,  to  begin  active  life  or  to  enter  Training 
Colleges  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession. 

This  latter  fimction  ot  the  High  School,  in  giving  to  the  future 
public  school  teachers  the  academic  and  culture  training  which 
necessarily  should  precede  their  technical  and  professional 
tnubing,  18  its  chief  mnction  everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  because  of  its  discharge  of  this  function  that  the 
existence  of  a  free  Hi^h  School,  supported  by  public  taxation,  can 
most  reasonably  be  justified.    The  course  which  provides  for 
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these  pupils  is  commonly  called  the  English  course,  or  the 

f  moral  course,  and  often  includes,  besides  the  usual  secondary 
nglish  studies  (with  French  and  German),  the  study  of  Latin. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  of  the  enrolled  pupils  wiU,  except  in  University 
towns,  be  found  in  this  course.  The  majority  of  pupils  who 
begin  this  course,  and  almost  all  who  complete  the  secondary 
school  course,  are  girls.  In  the  city  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  grade  below  the  High  School,  comparatively 
few  men  are  found  merely  as  teacners.  At  the  head  of 
each  Grammar  School  is  a  supervising  Principal,  usually  a  man 
who  directs  the  administration  of  the  school,  but  he  seldom  does 
much  teaching.  The  subordinate  posts  on  the  teaching  staif  are 
almost  always  filled  by  women.  Naturally,  therefore,  few  men 
are  found  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  few  among  those  who 
complete  the  course  of  the  High  School,  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  tne  more  professional  training  of  the  Normal  School.  To 
find  in  England  so  many  men  teachers  in  what  are  known  as 
Elementary  Schools  is  a  curious  novelty  to  an  American  visitor. 
In  the  corresponding  grade  of  school  in  the  United  States  one 
very  rarely  finds  a  man  teaching.  According  to  Commissioner 
Harris's  last  report,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  in  all  public 
schools  only  18*8  per  cent,  of  teachers  are  men.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  find  in  English  schools  a  parallel  for  this  function,  which 
is  discharged  by  the  general  course  of  the  American  High 
^School,  unless  it  be  in  some  classes  ot  the  English  Higher  Grade 
Board  Schools.  The  culture  and  professional  training  of  teachers 
are,  I  judge,  combined  in  the  English  Training  Colleges,  much 
as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  fimction,  then,  of  the  High  School  in  the  United 
States  is  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  Normal  School  or  for  active 
life,  while  its  work  in  preparing  for  College  or  scientific  school  is 
entirely  subordinate.  To  a  large  majority  of  its  pupils  it  is  the 
top  of  the  educational  ladder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domi- 
nating and  all-controlling  purpose  of  the  English  secondary 
schools  is  preparation  for  higher  institutions.  To  most 
of  the  pupils  it  is  a  round  in  the  ladder,  although  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  superannuation  rule  sifts  and  shuts  out 
the  incapable  and  lazy,  so  that  their  education  may  end  there. 

Many  of  the  best  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  endowed  ones,  have  as  their  main  purpose 
•  the  function,  characteristic  of  the  English  Public  Schools,  viz., 
preparation  for  higher  educational  institutions,  such  as  Colleges, 
scientific  and  tecnnical  schools.  For  this  reason  the  most 
famous  of  them  are  called  preparatory  schools,  a  name  which  is 
given  in  England  to  schools  where  young  boys  are  prepared  for 
the  great  Public  Schools.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
complete  the  course  in  my  own  school  enter  colleges  or  scientific 
schools,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  many  others.  In  the 
West  of  the  United  States  colleges  often  have  a  preparatory 
department,  which  is  simply  a  secondary  school  under  tiie  con- 
trol and  administration  of^the  college. 
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Among  the  subjects  for  study,  more  formal  attention  seems  to 
be  paid  to  English  literature  in  America  than  in  England.  There 
is  a  much  richer  variety  of  text-books  and  a  larger  time  allowance 
Seldom  have  I  found  more  than  an  hour  a  week  allotted  in  the 
English  Public  Schools  and  little  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Uterature.  But  five  hours  a  week  is  not  uncommon  m 
the  United  States.  English  composition  and  the  practical  study 
of  rhetoric,  which  are  very  common  in  this  country,  are  not  so 
generally  pursued  in  the  English  Public  Schools.  While  a  OTeat 
variety  of  school  rhetorics  are  issued  by  the  American  pubUshers, 
the  number  which  I  have  noticed  in  England  is  relatively  small 
But  EngUsh  pupils  gain  that  faciUty  and  practice  in  writing  good 
English  in  the  constant  use  of  idiomatic  and  vigorous  Eiiglish 
translations  from  Latin  and  Greek.  In  such  form  rooms  as  I 
have  visited  I  have  been  stioick  with  the  fact  that  translations 
which  seemed  to  mo  correct  but  humdrum  were  severely  scored  by 
the  master,  and  the  pupil  was  required  to  turn  the  thought  into 
a  more  satisfactory  literary  form.  Careful  and  elegant  translations 
there  are  more  sought  for  than  in  American  schools,  while  strictly 
essay  or  theme  work  has  much  less  time  given  to  it.  This 
careful  practice  in  translation  seems  to  ine  to  find  a  good  illustra- 
tion in  the  translation  prize  competitions  which  take  place  each 
month  in  the  London  "  Journal  of  Education."  The  contest  in 
that  arena  is  always  very  spirited  and  of  high  excellence.  So 
many  are  the  competitors  each  time  that  it  must  have  a  distinctly 
appreciable  eflfect  in  many  parts  of  England  in  setting  a  high 
standard  for  translation  among  teachers.  The  comments  are 
most  helpful  and  inspiriting,  and  bear  out  the  true  theory  of 
translation  as  an  artistic  rendering  of  the  thoughts,  and  not  a 
mere  literal  transfer  of  words  and  sentences  from  one  language 
to  another. 

Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  are  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  to  a  higher  degree  in  English  Public  Schools 
than  in  any  American  school,  because  both  languages  are  begun 
at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  United  States.  Last  summer,  in 
the  Twenty  at  Kugby,  the  piece  set  for  regular  form  work  in  Latin 
composition  was  a  passage  from  George  Eliot's  "Romola,"  which 
would  have  been  thought  difficult  for  a  prize  examination  in  an 
American  College. 

As  for  Latin  elegiacs  and  Greek  iambics,  I  have  never  found 
the  slightest  attempt  at  such  verse-making  in  American  schools. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  tried  occasionally  in  a  few  of  the 
Jesuit  colleges ;  ordinarily  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  either 
teacher  or  pupil  with  any  facility  at  all  in  this  form  of  mentiil 
gymnastics,  which  forms  a  »ine  quu  nan  to  winners  of  classical 
scholarships  in  England.  The  word  Gradus  is  a  complete 
mystery  to  most  American  readers  of  "  Schooldays  at  Rugby," 
and  if  a  schoolboy  here  should  attempt  that  road  to  the 
Sacred  Mount  of  the  Muses,  he  would  find  it  a  slow  and  toilsome 

1'oumey.  The  tenacity  and  vigour  with  which  verse-making 
lolds  its  ground  in  English  sonondary  schools  amazes  an 
American  visitor.  The  educational  value  of  such  work  is  hard 
for  him  to  appreciate. 
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To  hirn  the  Hearlnuuiter  of  Haileybury  is  amusing,  but  not  con- 
vitidii^,  when  ho  HayH  that  "  verse-inaking satisfies  the  conditions 
of  u  HtimuhJii  in  orlucation  better  than  any  other  linguistic  or 
UUiniry  oxorcise  in  vogue  at  school  at  the  present  time.  To 
<joiij|Miro  Htiuill  things  with  groat,  the  perfecting  of  a  pentameter 
in  in  this  one  n;Hi)oct  of  giving  woU-raeritea  satisfaction  not 
wholly  unliko  the  hitting  of  a  volley  to  le^."  The  American 
vinilor  iiudn  hiiuHolf  more  heartily  in  sympatny  with  Mr.  Oscar 
liniwiiingH  (Ijctiun  that  '*to  Kpend  such  time  on  such  a  process 
iiH  thiN  \H  to  pluy  and  juggle  with  the  human  mind,  to  make 
prntoiKMj  at  thought  when  there  is  no  thought  at  all,  to  mark 
tiiiM)   instoad  of  marching,  to  work  a  mill    that    grinds    no 
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Th«  parti(jular  authors  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  read  in 
KiigliNh  m^hoolN  are  more  varied  and  more  difficult  than  in 
Aiiicu*i(Mi.  The  list  of  authors  road  at  Rugby  during  the  coiurse 
of  fnur  yoiirs  in  the  sixth  form,  which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
nioro  clost'ly  rosoml>l(w  the  curriculum  of  a  small  College  in  this 
(M)unlry  ihnn  that  of  a  sooondary  school.  The  books  also  differ 
nion»  fn>ni  your  to  year.  In  Liitin  an  American  boy  reiids  in  a 
HiHH>n»lary  M(ih(H>l  a  fow  books  of  Ciusar\s  Gallic  War,  seven 
t»nUi*>iiN\>r  (•iron\  six  or  eight  books  of  VirgiFs  iEneid,  and 
ptiHMJbly  Ntnno  Ovid  In  (irook  the  course  includes  Xenophon's 
AualmsiM.  or  tho  llollonica.  and  Homer. 

Tht>  iu>4uvst  at  torn nt  at  a  general  course  in  the  classics  is  that 
just  iss\uMl  tor  siH'onuary  schoi>ls  bv  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of 
I  ho  Amonoan  Philological  Assix»iation.  Of  course  this  pro- 
granuuo  is  ntort^lv  advisorv*  and  not  compulsory.  Their  five 
VtvjuV  ooiu'so  for  U>vs  fnun  thirtwn  to  eighteen  includes  five 
Un^ks  K\i  Cix^xT,  Sjdhist  s  Calilino.  six  to  nine  orations  of  Cicero, 
iMH>  t\»  \MM)  vorscs  of  C^viil  six  lo  nine  lxx>ks  of  Vergil's  .£neid, 
and  iho  IV  St>ntvt\uo  and  IV  Amicitia,  and  selected  letters  of 
Ciwixv  Tho  (^nvk  innirst**  i\>vors  but  three  \-ears,  and  includes 
tour  Un^ks  \^t*  XouojJunrs  Analvisis.  six  Kx>ks  of  Homer,  and 
Hi\t\  (vtigw^  of  xS^MUt^  oihor  Allio  pn>s<>  author. 

In  iho  Tuit^Ht  Statt>s  ihorx^  is  liiile  variety  in  the  authors  read 
in  the  sauio  s\*hvH*l  tVvnu  y<>ar  to  voar.  An  American  teacher 
is  Nur^vrisj^nl  !o  tind  ilxai  a  K\v  at  UugVy.  or  Eton,  or  Hanrv^w,  mi^t 
ix'tuaio  twv^  vu'  »hr\v  ytvirs  in  tho  ??amo  form,  and  not  be  CAUed 
ujHMi  u*  riNiul  tht>  .si^iuo  |vrtiou  of  the  same  auch^^^R^  twice.  Very 
it^i\i(\  sUhv^  an  AnuTican  U\v  have  any  caste  of  the  i-erv  d^ 
Ni^'^/  v»t  Hv^ravw  or  of  the  dramaciv*  literature  of  the  Greeks. 
viuitl  ho  lus  left  iho  s^w^ularv  S4.hvvl  tx>r  *.vllev>\ 

rhU  su'cw^yiwl  cliarav'ter  ot  rhe  stWHKiaurY  :>ehool  ^vurse  in 
tho  oUs-viv^  vs  to  A  Ur^^>  \^\:clU  due  to  the  dacc  {haic  i:  i<  intefKied  to 
v\»utv^rut  tv^  ',ho  sj\v»tie  rvx^uirvuteti's  of  the  Colleges  ft>r  wliieh 
',hv^  v.hvvl  »s  yrx^^tiruvi:  i-s  ruj^U  V  Vtise^uenclv  the  coiirjes  in  the 
vl^rWtvJt',  Nvhv\vx  ;t!\^  wry  ^ttwh  the  saiue  ^^r  the -sime  classes.. 
,4ud  K^vx  :»\Ki  ^tcle  viirtk-UL-j)  iu  cOAt'^ru^a:  the  ^*ti<d  oif<ik:ii  votf 
tWio  ois^  x^  h^vJ  to  aiviher 

I     **>uU-  i.  bv'^v^vt     'v^  's  -...»*.  -Iv  '.•H.>5^      If  i,  boy  as  Wrn^ 

cl^s^%,^-uu^  {My  ;ik  viftii  (o  ;$ix  s^i:  ;h]«  e^W  Iiiiy^sc  INUic  Scifiob, 
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and  inquire  what  portions  of  what  authors  were  then  being 
read  by  the  sixth  form  in  those  schools,  he  would  very  seldom 
find  an  instance  where  the  portion  or  author  was  the  same  as  at 
his  own  school  during  the  summer  term. 

In  England  boys  sdldom  enter  directly  the  three  highest 
forms  of  the  school ;  they  generally  enter  in  a  lower  form. 
Whereas  in  most  American  schools  it  is  quite  common  for  boys 
to  enter  either  of  the  three  highest  classes.  This  is  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  English  master  in  giving  him 
pupils  who  have  had  most  of  their  training  in  previous  years 
m  school,  and  consequently  do  not  have  to  be  "  licked  into 
shape." 

The  specialisation  in  the  training  of  boys  for  scholarship 
examinations,  which  is  so  unique  a  characteristic  of  EngUsh 
schools,  and  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  effort,  has  no  paraUel  in 
America.  There  are  practically  no  such  scholarships  to  be  won  on 
entering  American  Colleges,  and  consequently  all  the  boys  in 
each  c&ss  at  school  receive  practicaUy  the  same  instruction, 
and  there  is  little  tendency  to  develop  a  pupil  into  a  specialist 
in  any  subject  until  he  has  entered  College.  The  high  point  of 
attainment  to  which  English  selected  boys  who  are  going  in  for  the 
great  competitions,  like  the  Balliol  Scholarship,  are  carried  in 
mathematics  or  in  classics  fills  an  American  teacner  with  surprise 
and  admiration.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  are  seldom 
studied  by  students  in  American  Colleges  until  after  they  have 
been  matriculated  two  years,  but  I  found  boys  in  the  nighest 
form  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  studying  this  difficult  subject  in  pre- 
mration  for  the  mathematical  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambrid^. 

This  distinct  recognition  of  and'provision  for  both  the  ordinary 
and  theablescholar  in  planning  courses  of  study,  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Universities  in  the  bestowal  of  their  pass 
and  honour  degrees,  finds  little  or  no  parallel  in  the  United 
States,  although  I  have  heard  some  college  professors  urge  that 
a  similar  plan  ought  to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
American  system  certainly  favours  a  more  symmetrical  aevelojp- 
ment  of  the  many,  while  the  English  lays  more  stress  on  the 
higher  attainments  of  the  few.  Once  I  expressed  my  surprise  to 
a  Rugby  firiend  at  the  great  amount  of  work  covered  by  a  boy  in 
the  Sixth  who  was  in  training  fof  an  Oxford  scholarship,  and  said 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  he  had  much  new  worK  to  cover 
in  the  classics  in  order  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the 
University.  The  reply  was  that  the  boy  could  probably  take  his 
pass  d^ee  at  once,  except  for  the  legal  requirement  that  he 
should  Keep  his  required  number  of  "  terms  "  within  a  mile  and 
a-half  of  Oxford. 

It  was  an  interesting  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  in  English 
Public  Schools  there  was  no  formal  ceremony  to  mark  the  depar- 
ture of  the  boys  who  have  completed  the  course.  Every  June,  in 
the  United  States,  all  the  members  of  the  senior  class  receive 
leaving  certificates  or  graduation  diplomas^  as  they  are  called, 
before  a  crowded  assembly  of  their  friends.  ^  English  orations  are 
spoken^  and  essays  are  read  by  some  of |df6  ^departing  pupils 
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Often  a  distinguished  visitor,  possibly  an  alumnus  of  the  school — 
*'old  boy"  he  would  be  called  in  England — makes  an  address,  atid 
the  ceremonies  are  in  many  cases  ended  by  a  formal  valedict-orj' 
speech  by  some  member  of  the  graduating  class.  "  Speech 
Day  "  in  England  is  a  gala  day,  correspoAding  m  some  respects  to 
this,  except  that  it  does  not  in  many  cases  come  at  the  very  end 
of  the  school  year.  Some  of  the  sixth  form  return  to  school  m  the 
autumn,  and  no  leaving  certificate  of  any  kind  is  given  to  those 
who  are  to  know  the  old  school  no  more  as  pupils.  I  believe 
that  at  Eton  every  bo^  who  has  been  a  certain  number  of  terms 
at  school  can,  on  leaving,  have  his  name  cut  on  the  wainscoting 
of  the  old  upper  school,  where  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
carved  in  the  oaken  door,  with  those  of  his  sons  about  him  ;  and 
such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  only  material  testimonial 
which  an  "  old  boy"  has  of  his  school  days  in  England. 

The  very  general  distribution  of  prize  books  as  a  reward  of 
excellence,  which  is  a  feature  of  ^)eech  Day  in  England,  is 
rarely  found  in  the  United  States,  although  the  custom  nourishes 
across  the  English  Channel  in  France,  where  it  reaches  its 
culmination  in  the  Concours  General  in  the  beautiful  hall  ot 
the  Sorbonne.  There  the  table  by  the  public  orator  is  piled  high 
with  elegantly  bound  books,  which,  witn  the  accompaniment  of 
imitation  laurel  wreaths,  are  bestowed  upon  the  prize  winners. 

One  feature  of  "  Speech  Day  "  strikes  some  visitors  unpleasantly. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  head  master's  speech  which  gives  a  long  list 
of  the  pnzes  and  scholarships  won  at  the  Universities,  and  of  the 
distinctions,  civil  and  military,  which  former  pupils  of  the 
school  have  won.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  English  Public  School  system  is  in  the 
main  commendable  and  stimulating ;  but  is  it  not  in  this  respect 
carried  to  a  point  beyond  what  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
warrants  ? 

Much  more  commendable,  certainly,  is  the  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage which  is  used  in  English  schools  in  speaking  of  former 
pupils,  and  of  the  different  classes  of  the  school,  peculiar  as  that 
nomenclature  often  is.  In  this  country  the  two  tower  classes  of 
a  high  school,  composed  of  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  high-sounding  names,  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores,  which  is  a  foolish  imitation  of  college  custom. 
In  England  no  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  those  who 
went  through  the  Sixth  and  those  who  left  before  they  reached 
that  form.  They  are  all  "  old  boys."  Old  Rugbeian,  Etonian, 
Harrovian,  Wykehamist,  Cliftonian — they  are  simply  "  old  boys" 
of  a  famous  "  Alma  Mater,*'  and  are  seldom  known  as  alumni  or 
graduates,  which  are  the  usual  tenns  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  other  interesting  differences  in  the  use  of  language 
between  the  schools  of  the  mother  country  and  ours.  Somewhere 
in  Mr.  Storr's  "  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Kev.  R.  H.  Quick"  occurs 
the  phrase, "  I  put  a  boy  on  to  construe."  The  average  American 
reader  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  this,  for  "  construe  "  is  a 
word  not  often  heard  now  in  s(;hools  in  America.  In  my  boyhood 
it  was  soinotinu'.s  used  in  raises  where  a  dull  boy  was  told  to 
give  alternately  the  Latin  words  and  their  English  meaning  in  a 
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sentence  which  he  was  trying  to  puzzle  out.  "  Construe  "  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  mean  simply  to  translate.  Instead  of  the  sentence 
quoted  above  an  American  teiicher  would  say,  "  I  asked  him  to 
translate."  When  a  teacher  here  Uikes  his  class  over  a  subje(*t  a 
second  time  in  order  to  freshen  it  and  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  his 

Supils,  he  Is  "  reviewing,"  but  an  English  master  will  say  that  he  is 
omg  a  "  bit  of  revising."  When  a  boy  in  examination  in  England 
is  given  to  translate  a  passage  which  he  has  never  seen  before,  it 
is  usually  oxlled  "  Latin  Unseen,"  but  in  Americii  more  properly 
it  is  termed  "  Latin  at  sight."  The  words  "  lesson  "  and  **  school  " 
seem  to  be  used  in  a  wider  variety  of  senses  than  in  America. 
The  class-room  work  in  the  United  SUites  is  very  commonly 
called  "  recitation."  I  remember  very  well  once  at  Harrow  when  1 
said,  **  I  should  like  to  hear  some  reciUitions."  The  reply  was, 
*'  We  do  not  have  them  much  except  on  Speech  Day."  "  rrepam- 
tion"  used  with  regard  to  work  in  the  form-room  or  class-rooiu 
would  seem  a  mystery  to  most  Ameriams.  Usually  such  time 
here  is  given  mostly  to  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils 
gjiined  outside  the  class-room.  "  Form  "  iis  a  word  used  either 
as  a  bench  on  which  the  pupils  sit  or  for  the  class  itself  is  very 
little  used  in  the  Unitecf  Stiites.  "  Challenge  "  examination,  by 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  meant  the  opportunity  of  rising  froiu 
one  mathematical  set  to  another,  whenever  the  pupil  thinks  he 
can  do  so,  is  something  entirely  imknown  with  us. 

In  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  their  work  and  the  flexible 
arrangements  for  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  form  to 
another  the  secondary  schools  of  England  dilier  materially  from 
those  of  the  United  fitates.  The  position  of  a  form  mtister  in  an 
English  school  who  instructs  the  same  form  in  several  subjects  — 
sucn  as  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Scripture,  History,  and  sometimes 
other  subjects — has  almost  no  parallel  in  America.  The  prevailing 
practice  nere  is  for  a  teacher  to  teach  several  classes  in  not  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  subjects.  In  this  way  teachers  specialise 
in  their  work.  A  teacher  will  teach  chiefly  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, or  history  to  several  divisions  of  a  large  class,  or  to 
several  classes  of  moderate  size.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with 
teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  or  modern  languages  in  tlie 
English  Public  Schools.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
eacn  system,  but  there  is  not  space  to  Argue  the  question  at  length. 
I  merely  allude  to  one  or  two  aclvantages  in  the  English 
method  It  certainly  enables  a  form  master  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  or  failure  of  the  pupil  in  more  subjects 
than  is  possible  in  the  American  system,  where  a  boy  may  do 
well  with  one  teacher  and  very  poorly  with  another,  without 
being  prodded  up  to  a  corresponding  level  of  attainment  in  all  linos. 
Secondly,  it  permits  a  more  flexible  adjustment  of  time  table 
to  the  needs  of  the  form  or  class.  If  a  form  master  finds  that 
the  work  in  Latin  is  going  on  more  rapidly  than  is  necessary, 
while  the  Greek  lags  a  good  deal  for  any  reason,  he  may  with- 
out any  conflict  temporarily  lessen  the  amount  of  time  spent 
upon  tne  one,  and  add  it  to  the  other,  since  all  the  fonn  work  is 
in  his  hands.  But  in  most  American  schools  this  would  hardly 
be  possible ;  troublesome  conflict  and  friction  between  ditterent 
teachers  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
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It  ftoeiiiB  to  me,  also,  that  it  must  increase  the  prestige  and 
Htandiug  of  a  teacher  with  his  pupil  when  he  shows  himself 
strong  iuid  able  to  tciich  several  subjects  weU,  inste^id  of  l>eing  a 
siitiKfiu;torv  instructor  only  within  the  narrow  range  of  one  or  two 
Kiilm*i;ts.  I'nder  this  last  system  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  l>e  either  so  regular  or  so  symmetrical 
•IS  where  one  teiu'her  is  lield  resjxnisihle  for  the  pupil's  progress 
in  several  subjects. 

In  American  secondary  schools  promotion  of  pupils  into  a 
higher  chuss  seldom  comes  except  at  the  end  of  the  school  yejir  in 
June,  when  those  who  pass  their  examination  are  admitted  to 
the  higher  chuss  or  form  ;  while  the  delinquent's  either  leave  the 
school  or  take  the  year  s  work  over  again. 

In  English  schools  apparently  the  larger  number  of  promotions 
take  place  also  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  in  July,  but  a 
very  considerable  nundwr  occur  also  at  the  end  of  the  autunm  and 
Kaster  terms.  The  retirement  of  several  boys  in  any  form  brings 
alx^ut  the  rise  into  that  form  of  the  Ixjst  pupils  in  the  form 
Ik>1ow.  Accordingly,  in  cjich  form  a  process  of  competitive 
selection  is  gt>ing  on  with  regard  to  scholarly  attainments  and 
achievonu»nls,  so  that  an  able  and  faithful  my  cm\  rise  very 
ranidly. 

In  American  si*hools  promotion  is  much  more  wholeside,  in- 
tusnmch  as  it  is  not  a  competitive  t4>st  but  a  pass  test  which 
the  Inn*  luus  to  fai^^  in  order  to  win  his  place  in  tne  next  highest 
class  i>r  form.  There  mav  Iv  a  wide  ilit!erence  between  the 
attainment  of  the  Inxst  pupil  and  the  poi^rest  in  a  cLiss,  but  both 
have  the  sjimo  op{x>rtumly  of  pn>motion  if  they  satisfy  the 
oxauunors  by  {vissmg  the  examination.  In  the  summer  term  of 
ISiU.at  K\igbv  Si*hiH>K  when  the  prcssoni  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
HiM^d  M^isler,  ui  llio  unjvr  U*nch  o(  the  sixth,  one  of  the  boys  had 
Uvu  in  the  form  only  one  term,  one  hail  U>en  enroUecl  in  it 
oighl  tonus,  while  iho  avenigi*  time  uus  ihn>e  and  a  half  tenns. 
Such  a  th\i\g  w\MUd  Iv  imj^^blo  in  an  Aiueri^-an  school ;  any 
Ih\\  \v1u»  sjvut  mon^  tlian  ihrvv  tonus  in  ihe  highest  class, 
oxwpt  tW  n>aMms  of  sickiu^ss.  w^ndd  prvH.vrIy  l^  considered  a 
dull  s\  lu^ar.  but  such  would  uv^  neivsjf»rily  ti*  the  is^se  in  the 
Sixth  K\»nu  ot'  an  Knglisli  l\iHic  Si*lu**.»L  tor  he  lu^t  have 
euieiwl  tlw^t  tonu  \crv  NvHUic  and  thus  U.^  ^vuiinuing  in  school 
a  Kn^^vr  time  m  onlcr  to  ^in  a  M-h-.^Ur^iiip  at  the  Uuiversiiy. 

rho  ta^ch>i^  s\tjvrannua:i\*n  r\i;o,  by  whkh  a  K>v  is  r^iured 
to  rv>av  h  a  *.x^vi<iin  tv^rn;  a;  ,«*  .x^r.ain  a^:!*  or  kt*ve  school,  and  is 
ttvH  allo^wi  !v^  !vnuiiu  iu  ihc  Sixui  tVnu  ^ncr  Lis  uiu^omth  y*»r, 
Wk  :o  m\  u^u>i  if  >fci><*l\  »Wir.:iu:>;crv\v  axi  juluiirakble  rule  and  a 
s;:n::ili:2^  :v>  n'^unNi  :hc  *aUv  auvl  ::AU!?i.rvi::  'vy  :ha:  lite  may  not 
wx>ivr.\  ':v  voiucvicjlxi  ,*  wtuv.  :ha:  '  .^r'.  :s  k^u*:  aini  time  is 
^v? :2i:  *  i-^i  :hck:  hv  ^^c^  *.  :v*  h>  ixevi..^  *o  ':)sULe  ^xxi  use  of 

I:  -V  idii  >  t.:vrt.->:iv^  :.  k:  v*>fc  >»-.iv  .  *ri:.:».x\i  :his  ptvd  into 
*it     £i'.;r-'>^i    I'*::*!*'.    Sr.,vl  ^wcc:'*.      A.-\r»Lri:  :o    .Hie    Ct»k* 
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it  was  taken  from  other  schools  or  originated  in  his  fertile  brain 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  system  peculiar  to  England,  and  is 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Its  adoption  in  other  countries  might 
have  a  salutary  influence  upon  idle  youth. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  English  Tublic  School  system  in 
the  minds  of  many  is  its  system  of  self-government,  founded  on 
the  prefectorial  system,  with  the  subordinate  adjunct  of  tigging, 
leavmg  the  discipline  of  pupils  outside  of  the  form  room  to  the 
members  of  the  Sixth,  and  constituting  the  house  master  a  court 
of  appeal.  It  is  s^ivi  generi-n,  and  its  suc(?ess  in  practice  vindicates 
its  nght  to  approval.  Under  this  system  pupils  leani,  like 
Clearchas,  to  rule  and  to  l)e  ruled.  It  is  no  mere  idle  fancy  that 
suggests  that  by  this  system  has  been  developed  in  English 
youth  something  of  that  power  which  has  made  England  great 
as  a  governing  nation  both  of  her  own  citizens  and  of  subject 
nations. 

In  the  hands  of  an  alert,  keen-witted,  and  conscientious  master 
it  is  the  best  school  government  in  the  world,  much  better  than 
a  system  of  close  espionage.  On  the  other  hand,  where  authority 
resides  in  the  power  of  an  incapable  or  indifferent  house  master, 
there  is  tremendous  power  for  evil  in  the  system,  with  its  wide 
opportunity  for  the  early  learning  of  brutality,  wickedness,  and 
sin. 

The  organisation  of  an  English  Public  School  for  discipline  and 
administration,  whether  it  1x3  on  the  ordinary  house  system  o!' 
the  hostel  system  prevailing  at  Marlborough,  Haileybury,  and 
Wellington,  is  verj'  interesting  to  a  visitor.  I  have  long  sought 
to  find  a  proper  analogy  for  the  domestic  organisation  of  an 
English  Pubhc  School,  in  order  to  describe  it  to  my  countrymen. 
The  nearest  and  most  satisfactory  analogy  is  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  National  and  State,  which  is  so  admirabl  v 
described  by  Mr.  James  Brjxe  in  The  American  Commonwealth. 

The  whole  school  corresponds  very  well  to  the  whole  nation, 
the  great  republic  made  up  of  selt-governing  States,  of  which 
the  head  master  is  the  President.  Each  master  s  house  is  a 
State,  regulating  its  own  internal  affairs  with  rules,  which  may 
vary  considerably,  and  directed  in  its  administration  by  the 
government  of  the  house  master.  The  members  of  these 
masters'  houses  (or  States)  all  share  alike  in  their  influence  on 
matters  which  concern  the  whole  school. 

In  most  American  schools  of  any  size  the  class  or  form  is  the 
chief  social  unit,  and  the  centre  of  athletic  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  English  Public  Schools  the  various  mastera' 
(boarding)  houses  are  tlie*  centres  of  social  life  and  of  athletic 
competition,  so  that  the  ciireer  of  a  boy  in  the  school  is  always 
associated  with  his  house.  Much  of  the  benefit  or  injury  of  his 
school  life  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  his  house 
master.  It  is  this  close,  intimate  contact  between  a  noble  and 
able  man  and  a  l)Ov  in  the  plastic  days  of  youth,  whieli  is  the 
charm  and  glory  of  the  system,  and  constitutes  the  superionty  o\ 
the  EngUsh  Public  School  over  the  Secondary  Schools  ot  Cor- 
tinentai  Europe. 
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I  have  omitted  many  things  by  way  of  criticiisms,  which  I 
might  have  made  with  irieiidly  purpose.  Should  auy  English 
reader  desire  to  know  wlmt  these  are,  he  is  referred  to  the  arUelcs 
"  On  Certain  Defects  in  Enghsh  Public  Schools"*  and  "History 
in  English  Public  Schools."! 

Though  iu  the  interior  equipment  of  schooi  buildings,  seats. 
desks,  IJaekboards,  lalmratories,  furnishings,  and  school 
ipplianc«s  the  Animcan  schools  arc  much  superior  to  the 
English,  ill  historic  interest,  in  picturesque  quality,  in  beautifiU 
environment,  in  wealth  of  association,  in  variety  and  richness  of 
provision  for  athletic  sport,  the  English  schools  far  outrank  any 
other  in  the  world. 

Whether  it  be  the  meads  of  ancient  Winchester,  where  1 
heard  the  strains  of  Dulce  Domum  in  the  late  English  twilight, 
or  Eton  bv  the  "  Silver  Thames,"  or  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  with 
its  beautinil  terrace  and  the  stirring  songs  of  boj's'  voices  in 
the  Speech-room,  or  Marlborough  clusteretf  arouml  the  "  Castle 
Inn,"  and  near  the  noble  forest  of  Savemake,  or  Rugby  with 
its  Close  and  the  chapel  sacred  to  &thor  and  son,  or,  mircst  ot 
them  all  in  its  situation,  Glon  Almond,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Tochty,  and  the  village  which  is  the  scene  of  "  Beside 
the  Boimie  Briar  Bush."  it  is  an  abiding  pleasure  by  the  blessed 
power  of  memory  to  call  them  before  my  mind's  eye.  How  many 
times  the  utterance  of  my  heart  was,  "  Stay,  passing  moment, 
thou  art  fair." 

To  the  many  masters  who  showed  so  much  kindness  and 
wjiirtesy  to  a  seeker  after  knowledge  I  return  most  grateful 
thanks,  and  I  count  England  happy  that  the  moulding  of  the 
sons  of  the  higher  classes  lies  in  sucn  hands. 

George  L.  Fur, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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CAN  AMEKICAN  CO-EUUCATiON  BE  QRAKTED  UPON 
THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  I 


I 


Tliftt  the  co-edncn,tioii  of  boys  and  girls  hns  siiocowled  in 
America'  must  in  fairness  lie  ailmilUiil  by  till  wlio  iire  willing  to 
concmte  anydcgrw)  of  merit  to  Aiiiiiriotn  wlucational  mstitiitioiLs. 
It  has  iindoiibttidly  Tiiore  tlum  held  its  own  anumf^t  a  peopk' 
who  do  not  tiike  anythiug  educational  forgranled  Ithasspruul 
from  the  country  districts,  where  it  was  economically  necossarj', 
tu  large  cities  with  ample  room  for  separate  schools  for  both 
sexes.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  "  the  policy 
generally  pursnod,  heartily  endorsed  bv  supervising  officors,  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  in  all  seetions  of  the  coimlry" 
Of  the  "  piiolic  "  sciiools,  which  educato  three-fourths  of  the 
children  of  America,  rich  as  well  us  poor,  ninety-tive  per  cent. 
are  eo-educatiomil.  Of  private  schitols,  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlio 
nnmber,  educating  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  children 
attending  private  schools,  have  adopte*!  the  same  policy,  and 
the  Conmnsaioner  finds  evidence  year  by  year  that  the  number 
of  children  educated  separately  tends  to  ifecline.  In  a  country 
where  hygienic  considerations  liave  fur  more  weight  in  education 
than  in  our  own,  and  where  every  educationalist  studies  the 
question  from  its  physiological  ami  psychoIogic*il  standpoint,  it 
has  stood  the  fiercest  medical  and  scientific  scrutiny,  and  come 
trimiiphautty  through  the  ordeal ;  it  has  stood  the  scholarship 
test  and  the  moral  test,  and  no  serious  evils  have  ever  boon 
successfidly  charged  i^inst  it. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  Uie  object  of  this  piper  to  raise  the  whole 
(question  of  Co-education  versii«  Separation. 

Hut  whenever  tlie  attempt  to  co-educate  the  sexes  in  England 
is  nifule  or  suggested,  with  an  appejil  to  the  success  of  the 
American  system,  there  is  invariably  nnd  inevitably  the  objection, 
"  But  the  circumstances  are  so  diH'ereut."  And  the  circumstances 
arc  indeed  so  different  that  tho  advocate  for  eo-oilucution  cannot 
in  a  single  conversation  overcome  the  objection,  so  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  full  and  fair  estimate  of  what  the 
differences  are  and  how  far  tliey  tend  to  make  co-education 
impossible  or  undesirable  in   England,  taking  for  granted   the 

*  "  American  "  i»  used 
States,  hnt  Tnay  he  taker 
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wcll-knowti  traditional  features  of  Enf^liali  public  school  •  lif^.^ 
and  the  necessity  for  their  presorvntion. 
To  begin  Viy  tabuUting  the  differences : — 

[  Engriiined  in  the  English  Uwlitiona. 

]  Practically  non-existent  in  co-educn- 

[      tional  America. 


1.  BoanHng  Schools 


2.  Social  distinctions 


I  Powerful  in  England. 
I  Absent  in  America. 


English  j 


„   -o  c  (  England,  10-19  (see  l)elow). 

^'  ^"S"  of  >«<«  {  Ameri«,  H-18. 

{The    "  divine  right  " 
boys. 
Not  coiintenancetl  in  America. 
,    ,  ,■    ■  ,■      /  Autocratic  in  England. 
a.  iJiscipimo  I  Weaker  in  America  (based  on  a  compromis 

(The  iiivtiiral  state  of  an  English  boy. 
Tempered    by   the    coiimiercial    instinct 
America. 
7.  The  Prcfeclorial  system  (nndeveloi)ed  in  America). 
H.  The  absence  of  advanced  knowledge  in  any  one  subject  0 

leaving  school  in  America. 
a  The  Eiamination  mten,    I  R»mi»>?l  "  Engkml. 

■^  j  Won-oxistent  m  Amcncii.  ■ 

10.  The  smaller  importance  attached  by  maslers  and  boys  io"l 
America  to  athletic  distinction. 

11.  The  greater  freedom  of   intercourse   between  the   sexeBfl 
allowed  by  American  custom. 

All  these  differences  do  certainly  exist  in  the  systems  of  tho  . 
two  nations,  and  all  have  been  advanced  as  tending  to  maka 
RO-education  less  possible  in  England. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  overlappmg  which  is  inevitable,  it  will  be 
best  to  take  each  point  of  ditierenco  separately,  doline  its  limitSi  ' 
and  discuss  its  bearing  on  co-education. 

1.  Hoiinlinff  Schui>ls. — The  question  of  botirding  sehools  x-ers\ 
day  schools  is  a  perennial  one ;  but  as  far  »&  England  is  coa^M 
ceraed  the  answer  is  already  given.     Theory  may  be^probablvj 
is — in  hvuiir  of  day  schools,  but  the  English  parent  persistB  am 
will   persist  in  sending  his  children  to  a  boarding  school,     A.  j 
dozen    considerations — some    educational,    some    social,    so 
hyfpenic,  some  [jorhaps  selfish— influenee  him  in  so  doing,  and 
tapidly   as   the   day  schoiils  are    learning  to   catch   the  public  J 
school  spirit,  the  more  important  part  of  secondiiry  eductititn 


•  In  "  I'liWic  BchoolH  "  tliroujiliout  this  pajftr  are  included  nil  Hchoc . 
ediu'tttinu  beys  up  lo  thu  out  of  nineteen,  and  (jrepuring  tlit'Tn  intellectually 
aUiletit:aJly,  and  socially  for  tba  uiiivertiitied.  Thu  coiifusioa  bctws 
American  and  Knglisli  iMbnical  t«nns  will  bo  avoided  by  using  only  tJ 
latter,  to  the  possible  myiitificatton  of  American  readers. 
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will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boarding  schools  at  least  for  another 
century.  If,  then,  co-education  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be 
the  preferable  system  for  secondary  schools,  it  is  imperative 
that  it  should  not  find  refuge  in  day  schools  alone,  thus  tending 
to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach  between  the  two,  but  prove 
its  adaptability  to  the  English  l)oarding  school  and  all  that  it 
signifies.  It  may  be  noted,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  the 
result  of  much  inquiry  in  America,  the  writer  was  unable  to  find 
in  a  single  instance  the  belief  that  it  was  co-education  which 
operated  against  the  boarding  school  system  there.  If  the 
nation  wanted  boarding  schools  they  would  be  co-educational, 
as  is  the  case  already  with  certjiin  denominational  schools  {r.g., 
Wesleyan  and  Friends').  That  the  boarding  schools  known  by 
reputation  to  Englishmen  (such  as  St.  Paul's,  Groton,  St.  Mark's, 
&c.)  should  be  for  boys  only,  is  due  to  the  accident  that  they  are 
a  conscious  imitation  of  English  institutions.  The  American 
has  attempted  to  reproduce  the  singularly  undefinable — howbeit 
undoubted — advantage  of  an  English  public  school  training  by 
copying  more  or  less  exactly  the  whole  stnicture. 

out,  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  question,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  root-idea  of  the  opposition  to  co-educational 
boarding  schools  is  what  is  called  the  "  moral  danger."  It  may 
then  be  stated  at  once  that  the  writer's  own  experience  at 
Keswick  has  greatly  strengthened  his  belief,  based  on  theory  and 
information,  that  to  intro<luce  girls  into  boarding  schools,  far 
from  increasing  the  moral  danger,  will  tend  to  cause  its  disap- 
pearance. Ricnter's  sentence,  oft  quoted  in  America,  puts  the 
case  concisely.  "  To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the  educiition 
of  the  sexes  together ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or 
two  girls  twelve  boys,  pure  amidst  coarse  iokes  and  suggestions 
merely  by  that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  source  of  natural 
modesty.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls 
are  alone  together,  and  still  less  where  boys  are."  The  monastery 
system  is  tne  one  point  where  our  boarding  school  system 
touches  the  French,  and  probably  it  is  the  worst.  It  is  indeed 
the  added  danger  of  immorality  in  boarding  schools  that  has 
enabled  day  schools  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  boys  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  boarding  schools.  The  English 
parent  is  apt  to  take  a  great  deal  on  trust,  and  often  to  measure 
the  excellence  of  a  school  by  the  amount  of  its  fees  ;  but  when  a 
boy  in  a  famous  public  school  (the  case  is  known  to  the  writer) 
who  had  always  shown  the  greatest  love  for  it,  writes  home 
iraplorinff  his  father  not  to  expose  his  younger  brother  to  the 
terrible  danger  of  contamination  there,  it  must  make  the  most 
thoughtless  person  pause.  It  need  not  be  admitted  that  large 
boys'  schools  are  necessarily  tainted  with  the  evil,  but  that  the 
danger  is  very  great  is  certain,  and  with  the  opponents  of  co- 
education rests  the  burden  of  disproving  the  tussertion  that 
co-education  is  not  an  aggravation  oi  the  evil,  but  a  cure  for  it. 
(See  also  below.) 

A  word  may  be  added  here  in  answer  to  the  question  which  is 
likely  to  be  asked,  "  Must  you  not  have  different  boarding-houses 
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for  your  boys  and  girls,  and,  if  this  be  so,  how  are  you  making 
an  attack  on  the  monastic  system  ? "  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  ideal  method  is  to  have  one  wing  for  boys'  dormitories 
and  another  for  girls*,  with  master's  house  and  common  dining 
hall,  library,  day-room,  etc.,  in  the  centre.  And  this  might  still 
be  done,  even  in  the  case  of  a  large  school  with  several  boarding- 
houses.  But  experience  shows  that  even  where  the  boarding- 
houses  for  boys  and  girls  are  separate,  there  will  still  be  sufficient 
inter-relation  between  the  two  sexes  to  modify  greatly  that 
unnatural  sexual  tension  which  is  the  root  of  all  immorality. 
There  Imgers  probably  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  back  upon 
their  own  school  experiences  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  less,  a 
feeling  that  much  of  the  strength  of  character  derived  from 
boarding-schools  is  to  be  traced  to  that  necessity  of  "  roughing  it " 
in  the  house  which  cannot  be  retained  as  part  of  the  co-educational 
system.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  roughing  it "  has  for  gocxl 
or  evil  disappeared  in  large  mciisure  already  and  is  clearly  doomed 
under  any  system  whatsoever.  We  must  look  to  very  careful 
discipline  in  school  and  out  (especially  perhaps  the  development 
of  training  for  athletic  purposes)  to  take  its  place. 

2.  So^:ial  DUtinvtionH. — In  America,  as  is  well  known,  free 
education  does  not  mean  the  provision  of  a  supposed  sufficient 
ininiviuin  of  teaching  to  those  whose  parents  cannot  aftbrd 
better,  but  rather  the  best  education  which  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  each  State  and  numicipality  cjin  provide,  maintained  by 
generous,  often  lavish,  expenditure  and  given  freely  to  all  her 
children.  The  little  imnugrant  boy  just  arrived  from  Ireland 
may  find  himself  seated  next  to  the  daughter  of  a  leader  of 
society.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  the  English  and  American  systems,  but  it  is 
essential  to  point  out  the  curious  fallacy  by  which  the  absence 
of  social  distinctions  in  an  American  school  is  made  to  tell 
against  the  adoption  of  co-education  m  our  secondary  schools. 
"Yes,"  it  is  said,  "  co-educiition  is  successful  in  the  common 
schools  of  America,  but  then  it  is  also  practised  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  suggest  its 
adoption  in  secondary  schools,  where  social  custinctions  must 
be  observed."  The  true  inference  is  of  course  exactly  the 
opposite.  Though  the  conditions  of  Americim  society  arc 
of  necessity  widely  ditlerent  from  our  own,  the  educixtcd 
American  is  no  less  aware  than  ourselves  of  the  worth  of  culture, 
and  were  it  found  that  the  mixing  of  the  social  stniUi  in  their 
schools  caused  a  general  levelling  down  of  manners,  or  that  their 
daughters  ran  a  risk  of  undesirable  entanglements,  the  higher 
class  of  Americans  would  most  cerUiinly  not  send  them  to  the 
conuuon  schools,  jis  universtdly  as  they  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  writer's  own  observation,  sup{X)rted  l)V  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting, 
was  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  levelling  up  was  most  sur- 


prisingly apmrent,  no  signs  of  the  reverse  process  were  to  \ 
det<)cted.      If  in   some    schools,    whether    in    Enjifland    or    i 


be 
in 
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America,  manners  deteriorate  from  the  home  standard,  this 
result  is  due  to  the  defective  culture  of  the  teaching  staff  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  a  certain  number  of  less-cultured  com- 
panions. The  success  of  the  American  common  school  is  in 
fact  the  extreme  case,  which  should  prove  the  chimerical  nature 
of  any  alarm  based  upon  social  distinctions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  weight  of  testimony  which  goes  to 

Erove  that  by  contixct  with  the  other  sex  the  manners  of  both 
oys  and  girls  are  invariably  improved,  and  that  the  self- 
consciousness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  gaitcheries  of  the 
one  and  the  hysteria  of  the  other  tends  to  disappear. 

3.  Range  of  Agen. — The  difference  in  range  of  ages  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  the  Americixn  high  school  fwhich  most 
nearly  represents  our  public  school)  beinjj  merely  tne  continua- 
tion of  other  schools  where  boys  and  girls  have  already  been 
tiuight  together  for  as  much  as  eight  years.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  risk  is  not  in  bringing  them  together  too  early,  but  too 
late.  Either  children  should  be  entered  at  public  schools  not 
later  than  at  12  years  old,  or  their  preparatory  schools  should  also 
be  co-educiitional.  There  are  intfeed  signs  that  many  English 
parents  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  try  co-education  in  public 
schools  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  children  educated 
together  in  the  earlier  stiiges.  There  are  already  many  excellent 
co-educational  preparatory  schools  in  existence. 

4,  5,  and  6.  Corparal  Pnnishnienf,  i(-e. — It  is  here  that  begins 
the  widest  cleavage  betw  een  the  systems  of  the  two  nations,  and 
it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  co-education  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  difference.  Whether  the  physiciil  chastise- 
ment of  girls  has  ceased  on  account  of  a  natural  repugnance  to 
the  process,  or  rather  because  such  a  method  of  punishment  has 
been  found  unnecessary,  girls  being  by  nature  more  amenable  to 
milder  measures,  it  is  certixin  that  public  opinion  in  England 
would  not  permit  even  of  the  remote  possibility  of  recourse  to  it. 
An  a  punisnment  for  girls  it  must  be  definitely  renounced.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  it  has  been  largely  by  a  logical  inference 
from  the  one  case  to  the  other,  and  through  a  desire  to  treat 
boys  and  girls  alike,  that  Americii  has  been  brought  to  disciird 
corporal  punishment  altogether.  It  must  be  recognised  also 
that  this  natural  tendency  towards  equality  of  treatment  has 
been  gi'eatly  assisted  by  the  undoubted  fact  (vUle  American 
Report  ija^abn),  that  with  boys  and  jjirls  together  discipline  is 
much  more  easily  maintiiinecl  than  with  boys  alone.  Thus  the 
ease  with  which  tCiichers  found  themselves  able  to  dispense  with 
corporal  punishment  combined  with  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  effect  its  abolition.  Doubtless  the  Siiine  ciuises  would 
tend  to  operate  in  England,  and  it  is  this  danger  which,  in  the 
writers  opinion,  constitutes  the  gravest  problem  for  English 
co-educationalists  to  solve.  Nothing  seemed  to  result  so  clearly 
from  a  studv  of  American  schools  as  the  conviction  that  in 
England  corporal  punishment  for  boys  must  at  all  hazards  be 
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maintiiiiud.  And  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  plac6, 
American  discipHne  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  English  school- 
master as  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Discipline  in  our  public 
schools  respects — and  even  relies  upon — the  freedom  of  the 
scholar.  The  best  disciplinarian  is  the  man  who  most  thoroughly 
cams  by  his  methods  the  respect  of  his  class.  But  in  dealing 
with  the  individual  it  is  nevertheless — and  the  class  demands 
that  it  shall  be — autocratic.  There  must  be  no  putting  up  >vitha 
passable  obedienee,  nor  with  a  half-measure  of  attention.*  Public 
school  masters  may  differ  somewhat  in  the  standard  of  discipline 
they  set  up,  but  whatever  that  standard  is  there  must  be  rigid 
adherence  to  it.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  In  America  it 
is  conspicuously  otherwise.  Compromise  is  the  regidar  system. 
It  cannot  be  considered  desirable  that  a  boy  should  turn  round 
and  converse  with  the  boy  behind  him  or  pull  the  hair  of  the 
girl  in  front,  but  these  things  are  disregarded  as  long  as  there  is 
a  general  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  The  result  is  not  so 
bad  as  an  English  reader  may  suppose,  because  of  a  radical 
difference  between  the  boys  of  the  two  countries.  Until  the 
shadow  of  his  final  exammation  creeps  over  him,  the  healthy 
English  boy  makes  no  pretence  to  care  for  work  for  its  own  sake. 
If  his  master  does  not  mspire  sufficient  respect,  however  capable 
he  may  be  of  imparting  knowledge,  the  lK)y  will  learn  nothing 
from  hmi.  In  America  it  is  different.  Idleness  is  tempered  bv 
the  commercial  instinct.     The  bov  drinks  in  with  his  mother^s 

•r' 

milk  the  creed  that  success  in  life  is  life's  main  object,  and  that 
to  succeed  one  must  work.  The  writer  was  told,  as  an  instance 
of  the  importance  attached  to  educational  success,  that  in 
Harvard  for  some  time  there  had  been  an  average  of  one  suicide 
yearly  after  the  result  of  the  examinations.  Itw^ould  not  be  just 
to  say  that  there  are  no  higher  motives  at  work,  or  perhaps  to 
claim  any  superiority  for  England  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that 
the  English  boy  is  too  idle  to  think  of  the  future,  does  not 

f)rovent  him  from  developing  the  commercial  spirit  very  ftdly 
ater  on.  The  difference  is  insisted  upon  here  in  order  to  show 
that  the  system  of  discipline  which  is  employed  not  very  success- 
fully in  America  woulu  be  hopelessly  inadequate  in  England. 
Corporal  punishment  nuist  be  retained.  But  there  is  another 
reason  against  its  abolition.  The  English  schoolboy  hixs  come  to 
regard  corporal  punishment  as  an  item  in  the  charter  of  his 
liberties.  To  be  so  dealt  with  is  his  inalienable  right  and  privilege. 
As  a  punishment  it  has  indeed  many  signal  advantages.  It 
wipes  off  all  scores.  It  is  over  in  a  few  minutes.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  cricket  or  football  matches,  or  even  with  watching 
them.  In  a  word,  if  co-educational  schools  are  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  estimation  of  those  members  of  society  who  either  are 
or  have  been  public  school  boys,  the  point  is  in  all  seriousness  an 


♦  At  a  scliool  well  known  to  the  writer,  punishment  is  practically 
unknown.  A  new  master  is  given  a  few  weeks  to  show  his  qualitv.  If  his 
discipline  ]»asses  muster^  he  is  pven  no  further  trouble.  If  not— his  life  is 
made  a  bunleii  to  him  until  his  departure,  which  is  not  long  delayed. 
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important  one.  They  cannot  afford  to  earn  the  stignia  attaching 
to  those  mstitutions  whic^h  advertise  themselves  in  the  daily 
press  as  dealing  out  "  no  corporal  punishment." 

It  becomes,  then,  of  importjmce  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible 
in  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  to  set  up  two  difterent  standards  ot 

Einiishment.  The  writer's  experience  at  Keswick  seems  to  prove 
eyond  doubt  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  easy.  The  method 
instituted  there — not  without  anxious  consideration — openly 
recognises  that  a  difference  will  be  made  between  boys  and  girls, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  but  in 
the  dealing  out  of  punishments  generally.  If,  for  instance,  a 
boy  and  girl  be  foimd  talking  together  in  class,  and  seem  equally 
to  blame,  the  punishment  will  probablv  fall  upon  the  boy  alone. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  system  has  in  no  case  seemed  to 
the  boys  an  unjust  one.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been 
abundant  sigps  that  it  is  in  happy  agreement  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  chivalry  which  certauify  does  them  no  discredit. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  the  strenuous  discipline 
which  is  one  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  public  school 
system,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
English  schoolboy,  need  in  no  sense  be  relaxed  in  co-educational 
schools.  That  it  will  be  much  easier  to  mainUiin  has,  as  stated 
above,  been  already  abundantly  proved  by  experience  wherever 
the  system  has  been  tried. 

In  connection  with  matters  of  discipline,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  at  least  some  brief  notice  should  be  taken  of  certain 
questions  naturally  arising  from  the  mixture  of  men  and  women 
teachers,  which  may  be  fbnnulated  as  follows : — 

(1)  Would  the  teaching  stall'  of  a  Co-educational  Public 
School  be  necessarily  a  mixed  staff  of  men  and  women  ?  (2)  If 
so,  would  men  and  women  be  employed  indifferently  in  all  forms 
in  the  school  ?  (3)  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  woman 
as  head  (i.e.,  with  those  powers  over   the  staff  of   teachers  at 

K3sent  usually  enjoyed  by  the  headmaster  of  a  boys'  school)  ? 
would  women  l>e  virtually  excluded  from  the  highest  posts  in 
theprofession  ? 

The  writer's  answer  to  (1)  and  (2)  is  undoubtedly  Yes.  To 
exclude  women  from  the  teaching  staff  would  be  ho  yield  up  one 
of  the  OTeatest  advantages  which  co-education  can  claim  to 
offer.  To  deny  woman's  usefulness  as  a  teacher  would  be  really 
to  refuse  her  any  place  in  the  world's  moral  order — or  to  limit  it 
to  an  influence  over  babyhood.  Co-cducationalists  at  all  events 
cannot  dream  of  offering  any  such  insults  to  the  sex.  But  it  will 
at  the  same  time  be  grantecl,  even  by  those  who  have  the  greatest 
&ith  in  woman's  capacity,  that  exigencies  of  discipline  would 
make  it  desirable  to  proceed  somewhat  cautiously  both  as  to  the 
number  of  women  mtroduced  and  as  to  the  work  allotted  to 
them.  That  both  teacher  and  taught  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  before  working  relations  are  (juite  satisfactorily  established 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  if  women  generally  share  the 
confidence  which  the  writer  feels  in  their  capacity,  tney  will  not 
complain  of  beginning  with  the  lower  forms  (where  indeed  their 
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methods  -  possess  already  manifest  advantages)  and  in  a 
numerical  minority.  The  rest  may  be  left  to  time  and  its 
unerring  tests. 

Unfortunately  there  is  serious  danger  that  economic 
conditions  may  interfere  (as  has  been  the  case  in  America)  with 
reasoned  development.  Inadequate  as  are  the  salaries  offered  to 
assistant-masters  in  any  but  the  wealthiest  schools,  they  are  still 
double  those  usuaJly  obtained  by  mistresses.  Though  the 
disproportion  in  salaries  is  considerably  less  marked  in  America, 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  supplanting  men-teachers  by  women  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  would  be  permitted  by  unprejudiced 
opinion  either  public  or  expert.  In  one  famous  school  (ages  15 
to  18)  visited  by  the  writer,  out  of  a  Soaff  of  20  no  less  than  16 
were  women.  The  numbers  for  America  (in  schools  for  all  ages) 
are  65,000  women  teachers  to  5,000  men ! 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  paltry  and  essentially 
unjust  considerations  of  economy  will  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
to  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  the  new  system.  PerLips 
registration  of  teachers  may  prove  to  be  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  tending  to  the  equalisation  of  salaries. 

The  qiiestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  women  being  admitted  io 
the  headship  over  a  mixed  staff  must  be  answered  in  the  same 
spirit.  Definitely  to  exclude  women  would  be  fatal.  Too 
hastily  to  make  the  experiment  would  be  unjust  alike  to  the 
woman  and  to  the  school.  When  the  time  and  the  womjm  appear 
there  will  be  no  cause  to  fear  for  the  result. 

In  America  a  large  number  of  the  most  successful  schools  for 
boys  and   girls  aged  12  to  15  are  conducted  by  a  headmistress 

E residing  over  a  mixed  staff.  In  Hi^h  Schools,  on  the  other 
and  (ages  15  to  18),  the  ^vriter  met  witn  no  instance  of  a  woman 
at  the  head,  nor  any  agitation  in  favour  of  trying  the 
experiment. 

7.  The  Frefectorial  Si/Htevi. — The  difficulty  alleged  to  exist  in 
applying  our  Prefectonal  system  to  co-educatiomU  schools  is 
based  upon  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  boy  authority  over  girls, 
or  (worse  still)  a  girl  over  boys.  And  the  absence  of  the  system 
in  America  is  jx)inted  to  as  the  proof  of  its  inadaptability.  Tlio 
sohition  of  the  difficulty  is — like  that  of  Columbus'  conundrum 
of  the  cgff — exceedingly  simple  when  it  is  stated.  Let  the  boy- 
prefects  nave  authority  over  the  boys  alone,  the  girl-prefect.s 
over  girls  alone.  The  system  has  worked  flawlessly  at  Keswick  : 
nor  is  it  eixsy  to  anticipate  any  objections  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Prefectorial  system  is  beginning  to  develop  rapidly  in 
America  amongst  the  high  schools;  and  the  rciison  for  its 
comparative  absence  hitherto  has  been  rather  the  lack  of  any 
control  over  the  scholars  outside  the  class-room  than  any 
difficulty  connected  with  co-education. 

8.  Sfavdnrdof  Adravced  Kvoivlrdgf'  <m  Lenvimy  School, li'C. — 
We  come  now  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  difference  between 
the    results    obtained    by    secondary    education    in    the     two 
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countries.  Nothinjj  is  more  striking  to  the  English  visitor  in 
American  high  schools  than  the  comparatively  elementary 
nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  highest  forms.  In  Classics,  the 
head  of  the  school,  who  in  England  will  have  read  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Juvenal,  Plautus,  Martial,  Ovid, 
Vergil,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  Greek  the  tragedians,  Demosthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Homer,  &c.,  and  will  be  able  to  turn 
English  prose  or  verse  into  Latin  or  Greek  at  all  events  with 
rapidity,  will  be  found  in  America  to  be  still  struggling  with 
Ciesar  and  Xenophon  and  the  eiirJy  books  of  Vero^il  and  the 
lliad»  whilst  he  will  probably  be  far  from  certain  of  his  quantities 
in  either  language.  And  in  Mathematics  the  dift'erence  is  nearly 
as  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  in  French  he  will  be  at  least  on  a 
par  with  his  Enorlish  rival ;  whilst  in  English  and  other  subjects 

^but  in  English  and  other  subjects  there  is  no  standard  in 

England  at  all.  Here  and  there — probably  on  the  modem  side 
of  a  good  school — some  excellent  work  is  done  ;  elsewhere  chaos 
reigns  and  splendid  chance.  However,  we  are  accustomed  in 
England  to  mejisure  all  schools  by  CLussics  and  Mathematics, 
and  America's  undoubted  inferiority  in  these  subjects  has  been 
laid  to  the  door  of  co-education.  Girls,  it  is  Siiid,  are 
incapable  of  digesting  such  solid  food  readily,  and  boys  have  to 
sink  to  their  standaixl.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
allegation.  It  has  really  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
both  countries  that,  if  girls  cannot  altogether  hold  their  own 
against  boys  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  the  difference  is  so 
Slight  as  to  cause  no  ditticulty  in  class-arrangement.  By  a  strange 
confusion  of  thought  the  arguments  of  anti-co-eclucationalists" 
seem  often  to  presuppose  the  necessity  of  dividing  each  form 
equally  between  boys  and  girls,  the  best  of  one  sex  to  be  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  the  other  !  The  fallacy  requures 
only  to  be  stated. 

The  true  reasons  for  the  general  absence  of  advanced  know- 
ledge in  American  schools  have  already  been  given  or  hinted  at. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  somewnat  gentle,  give-and-take 
style  of  teaching — making  no  strong  demands  either  upon  the 
learner's  attention  or  previous  industry  in  preparation,  covering 
the  ground  slowly  and  raising  questions  rather  than  dogmatically 
answering  them — is  in  some  oegree  responsible.  Classics  at  all 
events  seem  to  demand  something  of  that  strenuous  style  which 
appears  to  be  equally  essential  in  the  training  of  a  college  eight. 
A  fer  truer  explanation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in — what  nas 
been  already  hinted  at — the  much  grwiter  width  of  the  American 
course.  The  writer  remembers  a  curious  meal  partaken  of  by 
the  passengers  of  a  train  waiting  for  about  20  minutes  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  One  sat  down  m  a  hurry  opposite  a  plate,  and  an 
army  of  waiters,  going  round  in  quick  succession,  dumped  down 
upon  this  same  plate  a  remarkable  series  of  courses — pork  chops, 
baked  bananas,  oeef,  chicken,  Boston  beans,  and  orange  salad — 
the  next  arriving  before  the  last  was  finished.  Compare  this 
with  the  one  dish  with  which  an  Englishman  would  have  con- 
tented himself  under  the   circumstances,  and  you  get  at   the 
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characteristic  difference  between  the  curricula  of  the  two  nations 
In  England  there  is  specialisation  in  one  subject,  a  certain  amount 
of  time  is  grudgingly  given  to  one  or  two  others,  and  the  rest  are 
neglected  altogether,  or  allotted  tliat  occiisional  lialf-hoiu*  which 
boys  and  masters  look  upon  instinctively  sl&  a  breathing-time. 
In*^  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is 
l)ewil(leriiig.  "  This  tiring  ought  to  be  learnt,  we  will  teaeh  it," 
is  the  national  attitude ;  and  although  educational  values  are 
beginning  to  be  studied,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  school  tune 
devoted  t<j  some  subjects  than  to  otiiers,  yet  the  school-day 
(there  is  usually  but  one  scission,  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.)  is  so  crowded 
with  instruction  on  the  most  various  topics  that  advanced  know- 
ledge in  any  one  of  them  is  not  possible.  The  whole  question  as 
between  the  two  systems  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  separately 
and  most  carefully  dealt  with.  The  mean  doubtless  has  still  to 
be  discovered,  but  the  Americans  are  probably  nearer  to  it  than 
ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  this  article  to  the 
many  compensating  details  of  their  system — their  elective 
schemes  at  the  University,  their  post-graduate  courses,  their 
incessant  efforts  to  improve  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  an  aspect  ot  American 
methods  upon  which  English  critics  have  fastened  was  not  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  co-e<lucation. 

9.  TlielvflaenceofthpExamirmtKni  System. — The  examination 
system,  wliich  is  the  gre^itest  blot  upon  our  own  secondary 
education,  is  the  cause  of  that  very  narrowness  of  range  which 
'  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  American  complexity.  If  co- 
education will,  as  its  opj)onents  claim,  place  difticulties  in  the 
way  of  examinations,  then  that  will  not  be  the  least  service  it 
will  effect  in  the  cause  of  educiition.  Anything  that  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  hideous  number  of  quite  purposeless  examinations 
that  an  inexhaustible  parental  appetite  and  a  jealous  competition 
between  educational  or  quasi -educational  bodies  thrust  upon 
hapless  schoolmasters,  should  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  profession.  It  is  not  beyond  hope  that  the  far  more 
difficult  question  of  examinaticms  for  entrance  into  the  Services 
may  some  day  find  a  solution  which  will  save  our  public  schools 
from  becoming  cramming  establishments.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  see  what  bearing  co-education  can  have  upon  the 
matter.  In  large  schools  there  will  still  be  the  Army  and  Navy 
Classes,  Matriculation  Classes,  Scholarship  Classes,  and  all  the 
other  abominations  which  make  an  idciii  scheme  of  education, 
worked  out  properly,  from  the  first  vear  to  the  last,  impossible. 
In  smaller  schools  the  same  results  will  be  att4}mpted  by 
individual  tuition,  in  school  and  out,  adding  to  the  burden  of 
the  hanl-worked  assistnnts.  But  inasmuch  as  one-half  of  the 
scholars  will  l)e  free  from  these  necessities,  a  more  regular 
rnri  Iculirm  will  be  attainable,  and  a  larger  staff*  available 
amongst  whom  to  divide  the  emergency-work  of  special 
preparation.     (See  also  Appendix.) 
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10.  AtJdetics, — It  has  been  archied  that  girls  Avill  contend  with 
boys  on  less  equal  terms  in  England  than  in  America  owing  to 
the  paramount  importance  attiichcd  by  our  public  schools  to 
athletic  distinction.     A  boy,  it  is  siiid,  i^ains  influence  amongst 
his  fellows,  not  to  S4iy  greater  consideration  from  his  masters,  in 
j)roix)rtion  to  his  success  on  the  cri(jket  or  football  field.     Games 
m  Americii  are  not  an  organised  part  of  school  life  as  they  are  in 
England.     It  is  true  that  in  an  American  school  there  will  be 
many  enthusijvstic  football  or  baseball  players,  but  they  form  a 
club  by  themselves  with  which  the  rest  of  the  school  has  no 
particular  concern.     Influence  in  the  school  does  not,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  depend  uiK)n  athletic  success     If  girls  are  to 
be  educated  side  by  side  witli  boys,  must  they  not  win  at  least 
an  equal  place  in  estimation  and  influence  ?     And  will  this  be 
the  case  in   English   public  schools  where   the    physical   still 
dominates  the  intellectual  i    The  question  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  and  the  influence  of  co-educiition  upon  athletics,  and  vice 
versd,  will  be  watched  with  gi'cat  interest ;  but  the  premises  are 
too  uncertain  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  seriously  hostile  to  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  together.     In  the  first  place,  the 
actual  share  of  athletics  in  determining  the  estimation  in  which 
any  boy  is  to  be  held  is  very  ditticidt  to  define.     Everyone  is 
acqiiainted  with  cases  of  boys  and  men  highly  distinguished  in 
athletics  for  whom  their  prowess  has  entirely  failed  to  be  a  pass- 
port to  popularity.     It  would  be  nearer  the  tnith  to  say  that 
athletic  success  gives  an  opjx)rtunitv  of  influence  which  may  or 
may  not  be  improved  upon  according  to  the  character  of  the 
boy.     It  would  be  a  totally  unjust  satire  upon  boys   power  of 
juaging  the  character  either  of  their  fellows  or  of  their  elders  to 
suppose  them  to  be  finally  attccted  by  mere  externals.     Sisters 
are  not  generally  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  brothers 
in  the  home,  or  content  to  be  estimated  at  a  lower  value,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  here,  as  in  Americii,  that  co-education 
tends  rather  to  increase  mutual  respect  amongst  the  sexes  than 
to  diminish  it  on  one  side  or  the  otner.     In  the  second  place  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  girls  may  not  come   to   participate 
equally  with  boys  in  the  athletic  side  of  school  life.     Anyone 
wno  has  seen  now  toUilly  untraiiKHl  girls  in  a  new  school  can 
turn  out  a  really  good  hockey  team  in  a  term,  not  only  display- 
ing the  utmost  "  patriotism  "  over  their  team  themselves,  but 
winning  no  less  interest  from  the  boys,  will  hesitate  to  deride  the 
notion  that  athletics  may  be  destined  in  the  near  future  to  play 
as  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  public  school  spirit 
amongst  girls  as  they  do  now  in  the  case  of  boys. 

11.  Freedovi  of  Intercourse  heiivem  Men  and  Women. — The 
last  point  of  difl'erence  to  be  noted  between  England  and  Ameriea 
is  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  foregoing.  Nothing  hi  America 
is  so  contrary  to  English  notions  of  etiquette,  often  indeed  of 
propriety,  as  the  freedom  permitted  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
A  young  man  meeting  a  girl  for  the  first  time  al  a  ball  uill 
there  and  then  agree  to  call  round  for  her  in  a  dog-cart  the  next 
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night,  and  the  two  will  to  for  a  moonlight  drive  together  without 
anyone  being  surprised.  And  instances  of  the  same  nature 
nught  be  miutiplied  ad  infinitum.  The  dittbrence  goas  deeper 
and  has  a  more  constitnt  influence  on  daily  life  than  any  mere 
example  can  indicate.  Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
system  as  it  stands  there  is  here  no  space  to  inquire,  for  it  is  a 
question  of  wide  range  and  nuich  complexity.  Yet  it  ctmnot  bo 
denied  that,  though  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  co-education 
has  had  little  to  do  with  bringing  about  freedom  of  intercoiu-se 
in  America,  the  adoption  of  co-educiition  in  England  would  t^nd 
naturally  to  weaken,  and  in  time  to  break  down,  some  of  the 
artificial  barriers  that  Society  here  has  set  up. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  round  this  point  that  the  opposition  to  co- 
education will  mainly  rally.  Its  advocates  nuist  oe  prepared  to 
find  a  certain  number  of  people  who  will  Siiy  :  "  Vou  admit  that 
it  will  bo  putting  the  thin  cage  of  the  weuge  into  the  barriers 
which  we  consider  essential.  Rather  than  undergo  any  such 
risk,  we  will  oppose  co-education  with  all  our  power,  however 
hannless — even  desirable — it  may  be  in  itself  England  nnist 
preserve  at  all  hazards  the  few  remaining  safeguanls  existing  for 
the  protection  of  Society."  Without  arguing  the  whole  question 
— it  might  profiUibly  bo  thrashed  out  elsewhere — there  are  two 
considerations  whicu  may  be  advanced.  The  first  is  that  no 
compulsion  will  be  used  against  Society.  If  the  barriers  fall,  it 
will  be  Society's  own  doing.  The  introduction  of  the  cycle  has 
caused  a  very  appreciable  advance  in  the  freedom  of  women. 
But  it  has  not  compelled  the  advance.  When  it  threatened 
"  bloomers  *'  Society  said  No,  and  has  been  quite  able  to  enforce 
its  veto.  Seven-clay  newspapers  were  unable  to  survive  the 
protest  entered  by  Society  agamst  them.  The  truth  is  that  that 
opposition  is  doomed  to  fadure  which  directs  itself  against  a 
good  thing  through  fear  of  following  evils.  If  they  be  indeed 
evfls,  there  are  forces  competent  to  oeal  with  them  imder  what- 
ever circumstances  they  may  arise.  It  may  be  that  they  will 
but  prove  details  in  the  march  of  events  for  which  the  times  are 
not  yet  fully  ripe. 

In  the  secona  place,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  what  is  at 
bottom  the  danger  against  which  these  social  restrictions  are 
intended  to  guard.  It  is  certain  that — speaking  broadly  and 
passing  over  some  side  motives,  chiefly  mercenary — the  barriers 
m  the  way  of  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes  are  intended  (o 
preserve  moral  purity.  Looked  at  thus  directly,  the  matter 
resolves  itself  into  two  questions  :  How  fer  are  the  barriers 
necessar}'  ?  And  how  far  do  they  attain  their  object  ?  The 
(luestion  of  moral  purity  concerns  a  nation  perhaps  more  deeplv 
than  any  other.  It  is  linked  in  history  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  strength  and  decay  of  races.  It  would  be  an  ill 
day  for  England  if  we  ceased  to  care  to  guard  against  social 
impurity.  But  do  we — as  a  matter  of  fact — rely  uix)n  thaso 
artificial  safeguards  which  are  the  remnants  of  mediaeval 
methods  ?  If  this  were  so,  should  we  not  logically  carry  them  at 
least  as  far  as  do  the  French  ? 
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The  success  with  which  we  have  combated  the  disease  is  very 
one-sided  and  very  far  from  complete.  We  cannot  claim  to 
have  done  more  tlian  preserve  a  certain  national  conscience  and 
— at  least  as  re^rdsour  women — a  national  abhorrence  from  the 
evil  w^herever  it  shows  itself.  But,  such  as  it  is,  our  success  has 
resulted  from  quite  other  safeguards  than  artificial  restrictions. 
Early  training,  religious  teaching,  the  strength  of  the  Puritan 
spirit  in  our  middle-classes,  these  have  been  the  barriers  which 
have  protected  us  from  the  worst  fe^itures  of  national  inunorality. 
But  whilst  they  have  given  strength  to  resist  the  temptation, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  removing  or  weakening  it. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  weakening  of  the  temptation  towards 
impurity  that  is  the  greatest  l>encht  which  it  is  hoped  by  the 
iidvocates  of  co-education  will  result  from  its  adoption.  It 
is  believed  that  the  family  is  the  great  type  of  pure  human 
relationship,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  "  family " 
should  not  be  more  and  more  extended  in  meaning  until  it 
embraces  all  those  with  whom  the  boy  or  girl  is  brought  into 
intimate  contact  from  the  earliest  years  upwards.  Tliat  it  may 
bo  so  is  admitt(Kl  by  high  scientific  authority  ;  tho  proof  that  it 
is  so  c^ui  only  be  sought  in  experience.  Nor  is  the  evidence 
lacking.  The  writer  made  special  efforts,  when  in  America,  to 
obtain  the  i^xporionce  of  teachers,  parents,  ministers,  medical 
men,  &c.,  upon  this  point,  and  was  astonished  at  the  practical 
unanimity  with  whien  they  advocated  co-education  upm  moral 
grounds.  The  same  preponderance  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exceedingly  can^ful  and  detailed  report  upon  co-education  to 
be  found  in  the  U.S.A.  (Commissioner  of  Education)  Report  for 
1891-92,  Chapter  2t).  Besides  the  testimony*  of  the  Commis- 
sioner himself,  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  his  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  educational  results,  has  a  very  wide 
reputation  for  philosophical  juntoness,  page  after  page  of  the 
report  (pp.  784-859)  reproduce  the  experience  of  every  class  of 
investigator  with  the  same  result.  It  may  be  noted  especially 
that  in  the  Boston  School  Document  (m  Boston  the  hign 
schools  are  not  co-oducational),  out  of  39  physicians  whose 
opinions  were  obtained,  29  favoured  co-education,  whilst  of  the 
10  opponents  the  majority  were  influenced  seemingly  by  hygienic 
rather  than  moral  considerations.  In  the  same  document,  87  of 
the  clergy  are  in  favour  of  co-education  out  of  46  answering, 
whilst  of  the  other  professions  (not  including  teachers)  more 
than  74  per  cent,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Going  outside 
America,  tne  excellent  moral  results  of  co-education  in  Norway 
and  Finland  are  well  known,  and  have  been  contrasted  usefully 
with  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  upon  the  moraUty  of 

♦  "I  had  noticed  that  the  atmosphere  of  *  mixed*  schools  was  desex- 
ualised,  where  that  of  se]>arate  schools  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  todevelo]) 
sexual  tension.  That  the  sexual  tension  l)e  develoj)ed  as  late  as  possible 
and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoideil  is  the  desideratum  ;  and  ex]>eri- 
ence  hjuj  shown  that  association  of  the  sexes  on  the  plane  of  intellectual 
cont<»st  is  the  snfvwt  course  to  secure  this  end.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Ifjc.  rit.^ 
pp.  806-807. 
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the  French.  It  is  interestmg  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
delegate  of  the  French  Government  to  the  Chicago  Congress  in 
1893,  in  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  PiibUc  Instruction,  sums  up 
the  arguments  on  this  question  of  morals  in  favour  of  co- 
education. After  quoting  Dr.  Harris,  the  report  continues :  **  The 
habit  of  being  educated  together  is  for  yoim^  people  of  both 
sexes  a  better  safeguard  against  love  than  contmued  separation. 
A  girl  whoso  companions  are  almost  exclusively  of  her  own  sex 
becomes  romantic  and  is  easily  enamoured ;  but  one  who  has 
been  always  associated  with  young  men,  having  experience  and 
maturity,  does  not  yield  to  extravagant  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
in  the  love  that  may  spring  up  in  the  mixed  school  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  the  severest  moralist ;  and  because  the  young 
American  girl  has  a  profound  sense  of  her  dignity,  the  young 
man  a  great  respect  for  the  woman,  and  both  together  the  habit 
of  self-control,  there  will  result  only  a  marriage  in  which  the 
tenderness  is  the  more  enduring  because  the  husband  and  wife 
have  so  long  knoAvn  each  other.  It  would  be  well  if  such  marriages 
shoidd  happen  ofu^n."  Such  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is 
almost  startling.  To  it  may  be  added  that  of  the  distmguished 
French  educiitionalist,  Dr.  Compayre  (Revue  P^^hiyogique,  1893) : 
"  From  a  moral  standpoint  I  discovered  only  healtny  results 
from  the  American  co-education." 

The  evidence  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  most 
important  matter  of  morals  it  is  the  advocates  of  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  who  are  put  upon  their  defence. 

So  much  for  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  American  system  to  England.  The  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and 
a  lengthy  consideration  of  them  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  They  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words  as  (1) 
Vast  economy  of  expenditure.  (2)  A  return  to  the  natural 
system.  (3)  Discipline  made  easier.  (4)  Intellectual  stimulus. 
(5)  A  better  balance  in  instruction.  (6)  Improved  manners. 
(7)  Tlie  prevention  of  extremes  either  of  masculinity  or 
femininity.     (8)  A  safeguard  against  the  moral  danger. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  present  system  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  settled  policy  of  separation.  It  originated 
at  a  time  when  girls  were  not  sent  to  scnool  at  all,  and,  as  the 
nation  awoke  by  degrees  to  the  necessity  of  education  for 
women,  it  was  natural  to  start  schools  for  girls  only  rather  than 
introduce  them  into  those  already  existing  for  boys.  Even  now 
it  woidd  not,  to  the  writer  at  least,  seem  desirable  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  established  institutions.  A  century  may  well 
be  spent  in  determining  the  issue  once  for  all  by  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Moreover  the  new  system  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  in  schools  startea  for  the  purpose. 
School  traditions  are  a  conservative  force  which  cannot  always 
be  successfully  opposed  even  by  the  authorities  and  which  for  the 
rest  has  not  a  little  to  recommend  it.  But  many  hundreds  of 
schools  have  yet  to  be  founded,  or  refoimded,  or  reorganised, 
before  our  system  of  secondary  education  is  complete,  and  it  is 
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in  these  cases  that  the  advocates  of  co-education  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  fair  and  careful  hearing.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in 
out-of-the-way  country  places,  and  in  some  of  the  small  towns, 
especially  in  the  Nortn  and  Midlands,  considerations  of  economy 
will  produce  co-educational  schools  without  need  of  further 
agitation.  But  this  is  just  what  co-education  has  to  fear.  It 
claims  not  to  be  sown  only  on  the  poorer  soil  which  will  not 
support  its  rival,  but  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  old  system 
under  equally  favourable  circumstances,  and  to  receive  a  fair 
trial  as  to  its  fitness  to  become  ultimately  the  national  method. 
At  least  thrpe  or  four  co-educational  schools  should  be  started 
with  an  endowment  which  would  enable  them  to  begin  under  as 
fair  auspices  as  Wellington  or  Clifton.  A  Royal  Commission,  if 
need  be,  or  a  permanent  Committee,  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  system,  its  possibilities,  and  its  present  measure 
of  success.  Ana  that  part  of  the  nation,  lately  somewhat 
increased,  which  takes  an  mtelli^ent  interest  in  the  great  problem 
of  education,  should  make  up  its  mind  that  here  at  least  is  a 
question  which  has  earned  the  right  to  be  settled  upon  its  merits 
once  for  all. 

******* 

As  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preceding  pages  were 
written,  it  seems  fair  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  writer 
has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  any  opinion  therein  expressed ;  but 
that  longer  experience  has  only  deepened  his  conviction  of  the 
enormous  advantages  inherent  in  Co-education.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  interest  in  the 
subject.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  inquiries  into  the 
system  in  force  at  Keswick  from  County  Councils,  Governing 
bodies,  and  others  interested  in  education.  It  seems  certain 
that  a  few  years  must  decide  whether  the  system  is  to  receive 
the  full  trial  which  it  merits,  or  fall  a  victim  to  the  fatal  advocacy 
of  those  who  cry  out  for  the  cheap — even  if  it  be  nasty.  To 
this  section  must  be  attributed  those  schools  already  started,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  are  collected  under  one  roof — to  save  bricks 
and  mortar — but  kept  separate.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
possible  defence  of  a  system  which  reproduces,  in  a  very 
aggravated  form,  the  worst  dangers  of  theiboys'  school,  with 
an  academy  for  young  ladies  across  the  road,  and  terrible 
injunctions  against  inter-communications.  As  a  fact — if  much 
testimony  is  to  be  believed — the  result,  in  some  cases  at  all 
events,  is  fully  as  bad  as  might  confidently  have  been  expected. 

Cecil  Grant. 
Keswick  School, 

August,  1901. 
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-r,/.  '-  '•■•.yi.iriflf,  V'i»*  t-i^v.-r  -*.  -;ir"ii  iii*-^  ii.r  vinit:  orr>ptirt7  within  the 
tr,.*^  -.»■  h»-  >*i.iyr  -I'lr  ";»♦:••  tr*  r  -urii  .iirrrnsiC  m  'henureivfia  that  no 
4*y.u.'j ;   -    *•/■.'••, i"  v.r  ♦of,*'n.:ii;;:  -:ii-:ii  aKi-r-.  -.  ^r^-tiirr  Trrri  -i  ■)rief  ->iiggesrioa 

V  'iif  (»M  j*»rir;»  t'  *rr/.  !•.  ;• -n  TiiiiiiC  -;uir  tHk  jftnttrai  d4'::eptsui<!e  of  <:i>- 
<vii;r>ii'/,n  .11  .ri/Iit'T  -"iv-.rnlar;'  ■«i:rifi*jb*  ■*''>iUii  iiAve  oa  the  'ntrrundikm  of 
^♦,t#li*.j  '  V  ,fiif|  y  ,11  .•■-iw-r  I  :r  t*  ie;*irah»e  laii  naniral  that  L'niversitr 
fn*W»*p.r^*^r\fM  '■trhf.far'hip'*  *ii«i  f«^iIow^hipfl.  «hoiiiii  '"'♦J  maiie  available  indii- 
f^r'*r»tiy  ^n*i  ♦n  "hK  <am»*,  v,rmH.  fi'.r  /•i'liur  men  inil  y^iinir  women  f  Srip- 
j/i»«r*  *.M«»r",  cn!r.>  orr,t,c^\r^A  'lirfi-nlry  :n  iV-irMiniinjr  rhe  pni?»fcnt  iniliapi>sitioa 
/»f  ^>/fi.r'I  ^orl  ''.i*mr.n<1im  :n  rhis  re^sari,  W'.iiiil  me  Dres*ent  r^iiiirementa  of 
fh**  '■/►lU'ifrt  ^^h<'»Ur-«hif/  'V,n'ip*^.riT.irirw  ac  « j:!cf«.nl  ia«i  OAiiif>di.l;r«i  iletennine  in 
A/r  0/5,1^,4  f  I #-,rinl  ^**h''i'»J'<  ^h<*,  •Vt^\r<^,  Of  -•riitiy  frr  ^U  .k*  wtill  ai*  n«»y^  on  lines 
nt,-tr  jj/./',>4i,^»'/l  jif;rh  *  7>/JV  Tj,  'he  ^itholar-hip-proy^pei-'t^  '>tf  b«jyH«»nly  ?  And 
<(/»  ■^i''/»  Ml'  ^.«fn»'  ,v,ir.n  *r  *  hi-'her  -«rAj»=:,  w.>iil.i  v-'H  hav-^  tlie  Civil  ?>ervice 
i*\f]i'>\u^rftf-rtt-:  H{,»1  ''r/HrfiinAtiori.H  -now  -h,  lardj^tly  inliiieni'in^x  the  L  niversity 
-tuflj'"',  in^l  ff«  rh^j/*,  iri<lir»v^tly  ^v.=:n  the  ^^ho)!  -tmiie*.  of  miiny  of  the 
infi^'f  .ir,lf.  y'»'ir,/  fri'-.r»     op'-Ti  infJilffrirfcntly  ti»  men  anrl  w«»nien  ? 

If,  rinn».  ^»«-.  r>-f(if':ru)r,t;rfA  t\ti%t  in*'»»'.t  of'  the>e  thin;&  are  themselves*  either 
f'h»i*/}hf  'rr  rify.  for  '"hnnsTft,  ^juite  in«iefjenilently  "f  the  influence  of  oo- 
r/|iir)ifi/,Ti  lu  fri^rTid-*.  if  they  are  wb^e,  will  aim  rather  at  shewing  that  it 
r*ifi  ,«/|>»|,t.  jN^.lf  t/»  fh/-.  r»^f,  meth^'jrL-i  anrl  opprirtunitie?*  nf  the  time  than  at 
f\ntrtt\uif,  f\i*:  uftv^ity  for  irrif)r>rtAnt  MiTnuItaner^o.^  reforni.-*.  The  objection 
whtfh  H  f'-lf  by  cvf.Ti  thfj  rttron^e«t  r/>-erlncationali»t.H  to  any  a^tMult  apon 
xz-h/iTrU  <iu\t  tM  liii^hy  anrl  Tonbrirl^e  and  a  hundred  otherj*,  which  have 
t*tirut.(\  n  i\t\ti  u,  Tfwurt.urt',  iinrler  the  other  uyrttem,  applies  in  ei|ual  force  to 
Hfi  n\i*  w\>i  u,  talc**,  tht:  two  f 'niver.Hitif:^  Viy  violence.  Certain  agitations  in 
ihU  <lir^rfi/ni  //jifihiriinjc  the  riatare.H  of  a  leap-year  proposal  and  a  foot- 
|ui*l  ^  tnt'Uil4^^^^  hnvt'.  rjone  more  harm  than  goorl  to  the  cause  of  women's 
t^]urn\u,u.  Th't  piorif^irM  of  .steam  l<xY>motion  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
hi^hway^  \uUt  niilrr»a/lrt  hy  Art  of  Parliament  ;  and,  if  the  new  system  feel 
♦  hr  n«'<wl  of  a  fH'.w  I 'nivfjrHJty,  it  must  \Hi  pre|>are4l  itself  to  supply  one. 
hiif  aff'^r  all  -«liolar.>4hi|M  and  exhibitions  are  but  a  small  ijart  of  Vacation, 
Nft'l  it  irt  Ut  )H^  ho|H*(l  that  tho.  promised  revival  of  interest  in  secondary 
w-h«»fiU  will  M-nil  latlHir  to  free  Iniys  and  girls  from  the  bondage  of  examina- 
lloim  tliMii  1^1  fuM  to  thir  j>n'H<'nt  intolorabU:  strain.  It  is  time  that  the 
liu^\%\  |»iiriri|»Iix  fni  whirli  '1  liriii^  fought  should  l>e  finally  established,  and 
iiioiM  III  liMit  Kill  I  Ml  id  to  \h(m\  iKiys  and  girls  of  sjidly  limited  capacities  who 
form  tho  roimidrinblo  tiiigority  in  hcIkmjIs  which  arc  unable  to  pick  their 
iiiMti'iml.  luid  for  wlioui  publir  examination  in  any  shajje  is  but  a  purpose- 
li»»«M  Inilnii'.  Korlunatoly  thon;  im  Iioih*  that  insi>ecti(m  will  soon  be 
within  till*  ioihIi  nf  nil  und  will  giiidually  lesson  the  temptation  towards 
eeiUlu  rito  iiioni'.i^rinv.  that  is  a  worse  Uine  to  the  smaller  sehools  than  exami- 
iiatliiiH  Inr  MihdliitNliipN  mid  the  siMviees.  Posts  in  the  Civil  Service  will 
iJoubili'MM  br  luir.ely  lhn»wnn|HMi  to  women  In^fore  long,  but  the  long  and 
i»\|H.iiJi\plininiiiK  niM-esHiuy  to  obtain  them,  combined  with  the  imiKiSsibility 
of  linldiiir.  thrm  nft»M-  niMiriMgi'  (unless  the  sinial  (>rder  is  to  l)e  changed 
IndiMMh,  wdl  d«»tor  ini\  but  a  e«un^Minitively  small  nunil>er  from  comi>eting. 
l^ilh^jM*  Srhnlinilnpt  aie  nji»re  likely  t«»  Ik*  sought  after,  but  they  are 
nlitM»d\  {i\\  liMMl  lit  t  >\toMh  nu»re  eoiisisteiit  with  a  wide  school  ntrricuhim 
lliiiii  nn\  'ill'iM  extuiUMatioii. 

\  >ii  iho  «»noli-  H.I  1  iMi«Kd»lo  that  wliilst  ^ids  will  Iv  intnHluced  (mueh  to 
thiMi  iul\.»Mb»i«r.  to  u  moio  seriou>.  studv  of  (inek  an«l  l>iitin,  the  jreneral 
v\U^[  oi  lo  rdiu'rUiou  \\\\\  W  to  plare  Muli  educational  subjects  as  Engli^h, 
douMiij-.  und  nin-h  irswemll>  i  lass  sjuwin^^  on  a  tinner  fiK»ting  and  delav 
\\u  prn,.,l  s{  whuhdulhsh  U>>s  miisi  eitlier  s|Kvialise  in  Classics  or  sink 
into  \\w  lu|s  Ir  ■    nath>  K»t  the  modern  side. 
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PART  I. 

The  earlier  pages  of  the  present  paper  are  written  partly  as  an 
independent  study,  such  as  was  naturally  made  side  by  side  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  moral  forces  in  American  education,  but  more 
especially  to  lead  up  to  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris's  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  at  Washington  on  January  11th, 
1899,  and  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Appendices.  In  his 
testimony,  as  will  be  seen,  Dr.  Harris,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  insight,  deals  with  the  subject  quite  as  much 
from  the  economic  side  as  the  educational,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
illustrates  the  American  habit,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  of  definitely 
regarding  education  as  a  department  of  sociology.  (Part  II. 
Extracts  from  Dr.  Harris's  evidence,  pp.  202-227.) 

The  commercial  movements  of  recent  years  have  led  English 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  associate  the  ideas  of  education 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Especially  has  our  notice  been  called 
to  the  very  obvious  connection  between  the  system  and  methods 
of  education  which  obtain  in  Germany  and  the  immense  strides 
Gei*mans  have  been  making  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  More 
recently  American  movements  have  been  studied  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  What  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  is  to  pr^ent 
in  outline  the  movements  of  various  kinds  which  have  in  recent 
years  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
education,  and  more  particularly  to  show  what  appeared  to  the 
writer,  on  the  testimony  of  people  he  conversed  with  in  various 
cities,  and  of  the  published  reports  of  schools  and  colleges  of  various 
grades,  to  be  the  dominating  spirit  of  tliese  movements.*  The 
natural  divisions  under  which  the  topic  will  fall  are :  (I.)  Manual 
and  industrial  training  in  the  public  elementary  schools ;  (II.)  the 
continuance  of  such  training  in  the  public  liigh  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  manual  training  high  schools ;  (III.)  the  work  of 
institutes  of  technology  and  of  imiversities ;  (IV.)  special  trade 
flchools ;  (V.)  truant  and  reform  (cf.  English  "  industrial  ")  schools. 

(I.)  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  in  the  Pubuc 

Elementary  Schools. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  industrial  and  commercial  considera- 
tions have  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
into  the  elementarv  schools  of  America.  Far  more  seems  to  be  due 
to  questions  of  educational  efficiency  than  of  commercial  necessity. 

*  At  the  risk  of  making  the  paper  rather  long,  some  of  the  more 
important  expressions  of  American  opinion  will  be  quoted,  in  order  to 
place  before  the  reader  some  of  the  data  from  which  the  report,  which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  compilation  rather  than  a  report,  has  been  jnadc. 
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that  learning,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  culture,  is  a  foym  of,  and 
an  invaluable  preparation  for,  more  successful  doing.  In  this  place 
one  may  pass  over  the  Kindergarten,  merely  stating  the  significant 
fact  that  the  pronounced,  almost  unanimous,  tendency  among 
American  primary  grade  teachers  seems  to  Ije  to  utilise  and  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  tiie  powers  of  eye  and  hand,  which  is  so  largely  the 
aim  of  the  American  infant  school  (this  being,  wherever  it  exists, 
the  Kindergarten  pure  and  simple).  These  gradas  are  at  the  present 
moment  a  unicjue  feature  in  American  education  ;  and  there  best 
appears  the  ideal  relation  of  hand  work  to  head  work.  Kven  if  not 
perfectly  adequate  as  an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  infant  school 
(ages  four  to  six),  the  words  cjuoted  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Kindergarten  and  its  Influence,"*  become  increasingly  applicable 
and  urgent  as  the  school  course  goes  on :  "  ()ur  business  is  to  let  the 
children  handle  simple  materials,  to  l)egin  to  test  theii*  power,  and 
to  enable  them  to  realise  that  every  material  in  the  univei*se  has  its 
possibility.  The  cliild  comes  into  a  world  of  tools  and  materials 
which  have  at  first  no  relation  to  him.  We  have  to  train  him  in 
hand  and  brain  till  he  knows  and  can  say,  '  Life  has  things  in  it  for 
me ;  it  says  things  and  opens  up  possibilities  to  me.'  " 

The  illustrations  that  follow  mil  show  that  here  we  have  another 
of  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  American  educator  f  tei^sely 
stated.  It  is  the  constant  reference  to  life  ;  a  fact  which  tends  to 
make  education  at  once  real  in  itself  and  real  to  the  child.  The 
school  aim  is  to  minister  to,  to  enlarge,  and  to  interpret  child-life. 
Education  is  not  so  much  handled  as  a  process  of  preparation  for 
life  (even  for  "  complete  lii^tuj  "),  but  rather  as  an  actual  part  thou 
and  there  of  life,  and  an  expression  by  the  learner  of  all  tlie  activity 
and  ca|)Jicitv  that  is  consonant  with  the  sociial  and  educative  pur- 
})Ose3  of  the  school.  From  this  standpoint  the  lumd  is  at  once  recog- 
nised as  being  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  Tt  is,  to  quote  Mi\ 
LilxTty  Tadd,  "  the  ])rojected  biain."  "  With  the  hand  man  has 
lifted  himself  from  savagery  to  civilisation."  In  all  the  best  primary 
8(*,hools  the  constructive  or  hand  work  is  a  mode  of  thought 
expression.  Learning,  in  other  words,  is  not  inwardly  knowing  ; 
it  is  a  power  t^)  do,  a  power  of  outwardly  expressing.  This  is  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  one  alisolulely  cannot  for<^fet.J  Tt  is  acquired 
industrial  power  aul  at  the  stune  lime  il  stauH^  for  more  com- 
pletely vitalised  brain.  This  kind  of  educ^ition  is  being  gi\en  in 
American  schools  more  wideh  than  manual  training  statistic^s  show, 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  some  cities  which  r(»port  manual 
training  only  in  the  upper  grades.  For  example,  in  a  report  pre- 
sented by  Su])erintendent  Siefert,  of  Milwaukee,  in  1H99,  for  the 

*  Moral  Educnl inn  ///  A  dk  riot  it  Schools.     L'liap.  XIV. 

t  One  may  use  a  general  expression  like  this  with  sonic  fiecdoiu,  a.s, 
owing  to  the  methods  of  organisation  descril)ed  by  the  writer  in  his  Gilchrist 
Report,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  ideas  amongst  American  teachers. 

t  Cf.  the  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Educa- 
tion Commission  (1886-88),  to  the  effect  that  chDdren  after  leaving  school 
qtdekly  lose  what  ihey  have  learni. 
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guidauce  of  hiH  board  in  dmwing  up  a  course  of  mmmal 
for  the  schools  of  that  city,  Teoria  (lU.j,  reported  no  mxiiual 
training  :  yet.  under  the  headiiig  of  *'  lira  wing  "  in  the  oomse  of 
Btudv  for  tlie  Peoria  schools,  one  iinds  : — 

OOUKSK    OK   8TUDV    IN    DRAWING, 

FiK«j  AND  h)U(»Ni>  Pkimakv  Veaks. 
J.  To  U  fUiditd  — 

(a>  Tvjx.'  M>U(j^» :    Splien-,  cuU*,  cylinder,   iieiuiitphtTe.  squartr  prstu, 

rLgijl-aiigled  trLtn^'iLiar  pririiii. 
(6)  Nature   ionua  aud   <;<>iiiiijoii   objecth.     Objects  resembling   iheac- 

iyp«.*  .solids, 
(r)  Pietureb :    PictiucA  in  whirli  objw-ts  n*j*fuibliu;:  tiieBt-  Trpes  ma} 
U.'  found. 

'i.  Ob^^iriHtion  - 

(a)  Of  i'orni:    Jn  n;init«>  mid  conimon  tiiin;:^.     In  tyi>e  Hulkls. 
(6)  <y  Colour:    Jn  nainn   and  coniniun  tilings.     Jii  ty|K'  eolid^ 

{'I  i  fU    iiiJxMlihK  in  <*la>  . 

(h'  li\   laving  «tJ<inr  Uibjj'i.-. 

'/ •  [W  jM|>t  I    loidin;:.  «:iiUin^',  and  niakinjL'. 

v<^'  b>  ^li^.•k  laying'. 

{( ^  \W  oral  and  wriiK-n  lan^'na/fn. 

(; '  \iy  diawin^  with  olialk,  pencil,  and  «rharaiai. 

4    I'tuu     'lliVii*'  fjfu*«^n-niinnt»'  le»i!»f»nt<  a  w«.H?k. 

Thikd  J^ki>iakv  Vkaii. 
1.  To  if  ifiudied 

(a)  'J*>p<  iyoikdti  in  n'\iev\  from  second  year. 

{fji  X«'w  iyp<'  siAldi-  :    Kllipwiid.  ovoid,  etiuilateraL  tnangular  prisni. 

<:on« .  *>quiue  jArafnid  and  vaw  form. 
(/•)   Nat nn*  fo^m^  and  4:oinnjon  obj<Mrts. 
{<*)   Pictun'<:    I'irturo  illuHtralin;:  tbe4*i*  tyi»e  »oIidb  and  object!. 

(iW'ivation.  KxpMtJ^rtion.  and  Tiuif  the  8<iin<^  as  in  Hecoiid  year  work 

'J'h«'  purj/is*  of  thf  ijivmt'ui  jjajj*'!*  will  best  be  served,  probabh, 
by  givii»g  instil n<>e?:  of  chu^  wiiirli  Jiav**  manual  training  tbroughont 
the  ;/ia(i*^v*  (Pag<'.<  finj^ht  U*  lillf-d  \\itb  (|U<»tations  from  sujierin- 
t<Midtjjt^:  jij/^i-t.-  Htatifij/  IliH  fHlLHriitional  p*<)unds  on  which  manual 
trainjn;r  has  l>3»'ji  ihXn}(\u<'A^}.)  Jn  the  lower  grades  the  manual 
work  js.  a.s  will  !>:•  Judged,  generally  rv>-rj!xlinated  inth  some  other 
part  or  ]jixi'\t>  of  the  s<h<>J  work.  The  pxanj}»le8  of  the  UniversitT 
J>niejitary  S<'h(^>k  ^-hicago.  and  tlie  Ethic>al  Society  (Working- 
nian  *jj  »Scli<»l,  New  York,  liave  Ijeen  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
repf^rt  on  Moral  JyJucation  in  ^^inencan  Schools.  The  general 
aim  of  the  fruiner  s<h<>J  ii^  there  stated  (Cliapter  Tl.k*  The 
diroctoj"  of  Jiiajjual  tiaining  stated  tlie  pm-jKjse  of  the  work  at  the 


•  The  fact  that  there  are  English  towns  which  bare  introduoed 
wliat  similar  work  throughout  the  standards  will  add  to  the  interest  with 
which  these  courses  are  studied.    See  also  page  i5<J9. 

tSee  also  *' School  and  Society,"  by  John  Dewey;  "  Indmduality 
aod  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  "  (Gilchrist  Ref»ort :  Loog- 
maos),  pp.  175-76,  217-18;  and  pp.  121-125  of  tbe  fresent  piper. 
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Ethical  Culture  School,  New  Tork, 

to  be  to  give  ideas  of  construction,  to  combine  the  knowledge  or 
information  side  of  school  work  with  doing  or  practice,  and  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  industrial  world  outside ;  a  great  point  is  made 
of  getting  the  children  to  do  co-operative  (or  "  project ")  work. 
Manual  training,  said  this  teacher,  is  akin  to  mathematics.  "  It  is 
a  study  of  quantities  and  their  relations.  It  trains  what  might  be 
called  mathematical  perception  ;  seeing  things  aright  and  quickly. 
Secondly,  it  relates  to  the  outside  world.  The  boys  imitate  bridges, 
boats,  etc. ;  grasp  the  simple  laws  of  structure.  The  boy  sees  the 
building  framed  up  (a  refei'ence  to  the  steel  frameworks  necessary 
in  the  high,  many-storied  buildings  which  are  common  in  New 
York),  knows  the  suspension  rod,  etc. ;  but  he  likes  also  to  deal  with 
forces  himself.  (The  bent  iron  work,  pro\nding  problems  in  stress 
and  strain,  is  elsewhere  refen-ed  to.)  Thirdly,  manual  training 
fiu'niahes  a  purpose  for  work.  The  boy  is  full  of  the  feeling, '  When 
I  am  a  man,  I  want  to  do  this  or  that.'  Manu.il  training  gives 
him  a  chance  of  doin{j.  We  want  doei's,  men  who  work  with  a 
purpose,  not  readers  of  magazines."  This  school,  founded  in  1878 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  I'esembles  a  public 
school  in  embracing  among  its  pupils  all  social  classes,  and  in  being 
conducted  for  educational  purposes  only,  with  no  thought  of  pecu- 
niary profit  for  the  managers.  It  has  for  its  chief  purpose 
the  building  up  of  character,  but  on  a  pui'ely  unsectarian 
basis.  The  special  featiu'es  of  the  school  are :  Manual  training 
and  art  instruction  in  all  classes ;  special  attention  to  elementar}' 
science  teaching  throughout  the  school ;  universal  history  and 
literature ;  regular  excui-sions  to  industrial  establishments  and  to 
the  parks  and  surrounding  country  for  observation  and  study. 
The  method  applied  in  all  branches  has  been  called  by  the  foundei-s 
of  the  school,  the  "  creative  method."  Direct  moral  instiniction 
supplements  the  general  moral  training  att'ordedby  the  work  and  the 
influence  of  the  school  as  such.  Besides  sup])lying  the  elements  of 
a  broad  and  generous  culture,  it  is  the  particular  aim  of  the  school 
to  discover  the  individual  bent  of  each  pupil,  to  train  him  along  the 
lines  of  his  natural  aptitude,  and  thus  to  pi'epare  him  mentally 
and  morally  for  his  futiu^  vocation.  {See  Chapters  TV.,  X.,  and 
XII.  of  Report  on  "  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools.") 

The  newly  drawn  up  scheme  for  the  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  Tork  has  also  been  presented  (Chapter  XII.  of  the  same 
report).  The  intention  of  the  scheme  Ls,  in  the  words  of  a  New 
York  principal,  "to  have  throughout  the  city  a  regular  chain, 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  manual  traning  rooms,  rolled 
manual  training."  In  this  principal's  school  the  disposition  was  to 
correlate  the  manual  training  with  nature  study,  Hough's 
"  American  Woods "  (mounted  specimens  cut  to  an  extreme 
thinness  an^  suitable  for  microscopic  work)  being  one  very 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  apparatus  pro^^ded. 
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work»  and  the  study  of  the  spectrum,  using  a  piisni  glass,  and 
cutting  oblongs  in  coloured  papei*  (2  by  ^  in.)  of  all  the  cohui-i' 
of  the  spectnun  ;  the  associated  language  work  is  to  learn  the 
I ight  use  in  sentences,  desciibing  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
objects  modelled,  of  :  right,  left,  on,  under,  middle,  centre,  spheiv* 
circle,  roll,  stand,  cube,  face,  comer,  edge,  smaller,  larg(»r,  lound, 
square,  flat,  cyUnder,  oblong,  hemisphere.  It  will  at  once  be  seei 
how  easily  these  exercises  follow  upon  th(»se  of  the  kind ergai  ten. 
This  work  occupies  the  fu'st  four  months  <•{  the  yeiu\.  Septembei*  to 
Decembei*.  It  is  followed  by  tiiblet  and  stick-laying  (using  coloureil 
sticks) ;  paper  folding  and  mounting  ;  water-colour  paintmg  being 
optional.  The  same  materials  are  used  thi^oughout  the  second 
year.  In  the  third  year,  after  four  months'  modelling,  object 
drawing  is  introduced ;  the  objects  fii'st  modelled,  and  afterAvards 
drawn,  being  bottles  of  various  forms  and  pro}X)i*tions,  vjuses  and 
other  }X)tteiy,  potatoes,  apples,  nuts,  gourds,  and  other  available 
objects  (based  on  geometric  solids) ;  paper  cutting  and  folding 
follow  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  school  year.  In  the 
fourth  grade  the  same  materials  are  made  use  of,  and  the  children 
begin  to  make  panels  in  clay  of  simple  designs.  The  fifth  gi-ade 
sees  the  work  becoming  more  exact ;  "  aritlimetic  has  gone  into 
it  '* ;  the  ruler  is  brought  into  play,  and  sohd  figures  are  constructed, 
some  study  being  made  not  only  of  lengths,  but  of  ai^eas  and  con- 
tents ;  the  modelling  is  done  to  definite  pix)portions,  e.g.,  cylinder 
and  cone  (4  by  2  inches)  and  patterns  in  cardboard  and  paper  of 
cubes  and  square  })risms,  triangular  prisms,  and  boxes  square  and 
oblong,  are  develo}Ded  from  working  drawings.  In  this  year 
some  relief  modelhng  is  done  either  from  copies,  from  the  shaded 
Hat  (both  bas-relief  and  incision)  or  from  nature.  This  work  is 
done  in  the  grades,  and  under  tlie  direction  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
The  sixth  grade  develops  the  work  of  the  fifth,  some  two  or  three 
lessons  each  year  being  given  in  relief  modelUng,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pu])irs  hands  in  sympatlietic  touch 
Avith  plastic  material,  but  upon  more  advanced  lines. 

The  drawing  of  objects  is  never  done  from  the  flat  copy  in 
Washington,  but  always  from  objects ;  the  flat  is  only  used  as  a 
coj)y  for  modelling.  In  the  sixth  year  the  boys  have  two  houi*s  a 
week  in  the  manual  ti'aining  shoj),  and  the  jrirls  two  in  the  sewing 
room.  In  the  seventli  grade  clay  modelling  is  done  from  objects ; 
some  excellent  work  of  this  kind  was  seen  at  the  Peabodv  School, 
consisting  of  flowei*s,  leaAes.  ])ranches,  fruit,  and  original  designs 
in  reUef.  Tliis  ])art  of  the  work  is  done  both  l)y  the  hoys  and  the 
girls  in  the  ordinary  classroom.  Other  original  designing  is 
done  by  the  girls  in  sewing,  the  making  of  ornamental  pillows, 
etc.,  and  by  the  boys  in  wood,  lx)xes,  stools,  etc.  The  eightli  year 
carries  out  more  fully  the  work  of  the  seventh.  During  the  wiiler's 
visit  to  one  of  the  manual  training  centres  a  boy  was  just  finishing 
(or  had  just  finished)  a  work-box  which  he  was  making  as  a  present 
or  his  mother ;  the  lid  was  of  his  own  designing,  -ind  both  inlaying 
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and  dovetailing  were  samples  of  good  workmanship.  "  At  the  end 
of  the  coui'se,"  said  the  superintendent,  *'  there  is  natm*al]y  a 
great  ditt'erence  in  what  the  bojs  can  make  ;  the  work  of  one  may 
be  j)lain  and  compaiatively  eoai-se,  whilst  that  of  another  is  highly 
finished.  One  l)oy  will  \ye  nearly  as  long  making  a  plain  shoe-box 
and  tiike  as  much  trouble  ovei'  it  as  another  in  making  a  work-lx>x 
inlaid  and  with  a  thoroughly  good  design.  As  soon  as  they  have 
had  a  series  of  ess<jns  they  are  set  to  work  on  their  own  hnes. 
They  are  not  made  to  do  any  particular  thing,  but  simply  influenced, 
directed,  and  helped.  When  a  pupil  makes  a  piece  to  take  home 
he  finds  hi  <  own  material,  though  gifts  of  material  are  made  to  those 
unable  to  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  car  loads 
of  aiticles  from  the  different  shops,  from  shoe  and  knife  boxes  to 
inlaid  tables,  music  racks,  corner  cupboards,  desks,  card-tables, 
work-boxes.  There  arc  eighteen  manual  training  centres  in  the 
city  for  the  w^hite  schools,  and  nine  for  the  colom^d,  the  cost 
per  pupil  being  respectively  SI. 19  and  ?1.41.**  The  writer  brought 
away  with  him  a  photograph  of  one  end  of  the  room  which  he 
visited,  showing  the  great  variety,  and  it  must  be  added  the  gi*eat 
excellence,  of  the  work  of  these  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys. 
The  lx)ys'  drawings  for  the  wood  work  are  made  as  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  drawing  in  the  grades,  which  means  that  many 
of  the  grade  teachers  have  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  drawing 
supervisors.  Wliilst  the  toys  are  in  these  two  grades  the  giiis 
go  to  the  cooking  schools.  The  programme  of  the  work  in  the 
shops  is  as  follows  : — 

WOOD. 

Sevknth  and  I^ghth  Yi-:.\rs. 
Bench   Work— 

The  correct    method  of   using  planes,  handsaws,    chisels,  gouges, 
brace    and   bits,    hammer,  gauge,  clamps  and  other  tools,  in    the 
working  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 
All  construction  is  from  drawings  executed  by  the  pupil. 

High  School— First  Year. 
iMthe  Work— 

The  proper  use  of  the  hand  wood-turning  tools  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  turning.  Blue-prints  used  are  taken  by  pujjils  from  their 
own  tracings  and  drawings.     Iron  work  commenced. 

Second  Year. 

IRON. 
Forging— 

The  making  and  management  of  a  forge  fire  and  the  forging  of 
small  articles  of  iron  involving  all  fundamental  oiwrations.  Steel 
tool-making,  hardening,  and  tempering. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 
Machine-tool  Work — 

The  use  of  engine-lathe,  planer,  sharper,  drill-press,  and  hand-lathe, 
in  the  various  processes  of  metal-turning,  boring,  thread-cutting, 
planing,  slotting,  drilling,  }iolishing,  etc.,  upon  cast-iron,  wrought- 
iron,  steel,  brass,  and  composition. 

Two  visits  wei'e  paid  to  the  maniuil  tniining  department  of  the 
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Central  High  School,  the  first  under  the  guidance  of  the  exceedingly 
able  supervisor  of  the  Washington  High  Schools  and  the  director 
of  manual  training  in  the  city  schools ;  the  second  with  the  city 
superintendent.  The  course  is  "  developmental,"  that  is  generally 
educative  rather  than  specific,  and  is  such  that  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  practice  in  specific  application  of  the  general  piinciples 
acquired,  the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  work  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  artisans  of  the  countrj'.  An  electrical  engine  Avas  in  use 
in  the  workshop  made  by  the  boys  themselves ;  a  gas  engine 
was  in  process  of  making  from  the  boys'  own  drawings ; 
this  work  is,  of  com'se,  co-operative,  different  parts  being  made  by 
different  groups  of  pupils,  but  "  the  imifier  is  the  instructor," 
and  each  learns  how  to  make  the  whole  aa  well  as  the  part  upon 
which  he  happens  to  have  worked.  A  big  workshop  lathe  had  been 
made  in  a  similar  manner.  This  work  was  being  done  in  a  building 
which  was  only  being  temporarily  occupied,  an  appropriation 
of  8197,000  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  manual 
training  high  school.  Referring  to  the  manual  training  work 
as  a  whole,  the  director  said  that  a  fair  number  of  the  special  teachers 
have  the  abiUty  to  grip  the  man  in  the  boy,  appealing  to  his  industrial 
instincts  and  ambition  over  and  above  the  training  given  in 
mechanical  processes.  ."About  half  of  the  men  appreciate  that 
they  are  teaching  boys  rather  than  a  subject."  That  is  the  phase 
of  the  work  which  the  director  said  that  he  himself  had  most  at 
heart. 

Amongst  the  cities  also  having  manual  training  throughout 
might  be  mentioned  Boston,  Brooklyn,  MinneapoUs,  Dayton  and 
Orange  (N.  J.).  The  courses  differ  considerably,  but  the  principal 
feature  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  the  continuation  of 
the  constructive  work  and  the  form  and  coloiu:  studies  of  the 
Kindergarten,  with  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  more  definite 
manual  ti-aining  work  of  the  upper  grades.  Part  of  the  aim, 
therefore,  is  to  use  the  child's  instinct  of  active  research,  often 
applied  destructively,  for  constructive  and  educative  ends.  Most 
American  teachers  with  whom  the  waiter  convei^sed  seemed  to  be 
firm  believers  in  the  child's  passion  to  create.  Creativeness, 
inventiveness,  self-expression — this  is  the  active  phase  which 
American  education  is  fast  assuming,  spurred  on  aUke  by  the 
American  feeling  referred  to  in  a  foregoing  report  and  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  outlet  for  physical  and 
intellectual  energy.  Referring  to  the  definite  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  1899-1900,  the 
superintendent  writes :  — 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  new  feature  of  district 
school  work — and  it  ia  admitted  that  it  has  such  value — manual  training, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  derives  its  chief  importance 
.  .  .  from  educational  reasons.  The  cultivation  of  the  hand,  in  skill 
and  deftness,  is  a  matter  of  general  education,  since  there  is  no  relation 
or  condition  of  life  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  require  the  use  of 
the   hand.    Hand-training   benefits  every  individual,    no   matter  what 
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otaip^xiaa  or  voe&tiaii  or  poaaoQ  liie  wu!  ua^  ixnn.  A  Greek  phik>- 
sT'pber  ap*ii y  sud :  '  Maq  Lu  rc&sr^.  t-eca^sae  he  h&s  &  hu^L  Xbe  a>e&£iicf 
i  this  piTidox  is  eriientij"  tha'  :r--  irt;ie-ltut'.'*e  •:€  r-an  hi*  .i-tTe-o%«rd  Ai^a 

rri.*  rr. vir  :.  r.in*  i.^^  w irkrr.  AU  ".he  hnman  invenac z*  ^iiii  f om^  ;be 
prvit  Aii:  T*::  r.r-crio  ••rer.zt'r:  c<  :r.*-*i^rrv  ^3*^  hive  fnH'i-sr^  ir.  the  w^ike 
'*  tL-  i::.:r  v-'ri-r:*  --t  h^r-^i  ii&:^ir.  .  .  .  Tbe  prociem  for  (boogbtful 
Trsi'-hrr*  r-:-s  *^#r»^  J-  fc-T  >  ^Fi.  GOV  to  corcteract  sh-?  teadeciiry  to  &  too  bkrg<elT 
! i*  ^r  i  r."  r- i  :.>.;:.  rx^i f :  r J! y  in hercr.t  in  iB  ac  bx  ►.  e^  lu«:ari:<u  .  .  .  There 
i<5  i  'i-r-.r*V  ■  f  ' .  -c/i-r  vri^itT  in  sohooJ  work.  ar:d  2ic<£-TrTi  ?*ivK-«t*xi  seeks 
'%y  v^ir:    :*  d*:*;-]  :*^  to  overcome  this  one-adedn«a." 

In  tx-t'^ber  and  Xovemaber,  1895.  an  exhibit  of  TrarniAl  training 
^v.:itrir>:t«:i  by  the  pufJiic  schools  of  the  citv  of  Boston  formed  psirt 
«if  ;*  ]'  I'.fVi*-  Uii'istriiil  exhibition  in  that  city.  Fn:»:ii  the  Kin-ser- 
;^iitr:i  •  .rir:.»f  Siiaiples  of  clay  n-«>iell!ng.  dra'»ving.  j:^j.^-£olding. 
ptwtin/,  wtsaving.  sewing,  and  *  nature  wt.-rk."'*  Tiie  nzarmal 
tzaiiiing  in  th^  pim^ary  gradrr^  \\a5  on  si  mi  ar  tines,  but  with  more 
clav  v«Tk.  In  the  decorative  w.^k  '*  th-  desizns  were  manvof 
theiii  liivM^.  fi>?e.  a'ld  strong.  They  were  n^aiie  ut»>n  plaques  or 
til»rs  of  dav.  and  cori>i>teil  for  li-e  n.»>>t  lAvX  of  leave?,  dowers, 
or  fruius.  usually  in  rehef.  but  s«xnetimes  depre«ed/*  Amongst 
other  primary*  grade  exhibits  were  designs  in  stick-laying  twith 
dra\\ings  based  upon  them  ( :  designs  in  coloured  paper  (at^  used  as 
motives  in  drawling » ;  paper-cutting  and  dra\%ing  applied  to  the  con- 
strurtion  of  type  aohds,  cones,  cyhnders,  prisms,  etc.  The  grammar 
gi-ades  (IV.  to  IX. »  contributed  clay-m«xlelling.  colour  work, 
specimens  of  pasteboard  construction,  mechanical  drawings^  wood 
work,  sewing.  The  table  of  subjects  and  exercises  and  the  nimiber 
of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
Boston  schools  (revised  course  of  study  adopted  1899)  will  show 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  physical  training  and  manual 
development  of  httle  childi-en  in  that  city,  which  was  for  so  long 
the  centre  of  the  highest  learning  and  of  the  great  educational 
developments  in  America: 


*  *■  The  drawings,'*  said  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  the  year  1696, 
**  were  indf-ed  crude,  but  they  were  significant  :  they  indicated  powers  of 
ol>servation  and  iraaginaiion  quite  in  advance  of  the  j.-ower  of  expression  ; 
in  other  words,  they  indicated  that  the  children  had  already  reached  the 
.stage  when  formal  instruction  in  drawing  coidd  begin.  The  exhilMt  also 
ilhistrated  what  vi^^itors  to  the  .\merican  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  or 
Manchester  will  have  observed,  namely,  the  largi-  gifts,  woul-work  on  simple 
wjxxien  frames  rather  than  the  fine  paper  \vea\ing,  exercises  in  thrcadiui; 
8t4>ut  coloured  cords,  as  preparat<»ry  to  the  kindergarten  sewing,  as  exempli- 
fying the  tendency  to  Wgin  with  the  large  and  the  relatively  eas>*.  (It 
is  quite  c<immon  for  children  to  do  their  first  writing  on  the  wsdl-^te 
for  a  .similar  reason).  The  *  nature  work  *  shown  at  Boston  consisted 
of  an  abuTphnce  of  natural  objects  from  gardens,  fields,  and  woods, 
which  the  child  red.  after  observing  and  naming,  had  been  taught  to  use  ii< 
various  ways,  e.g.,  making  chains  of  acorns,  berries,  sheila,  rose-hips,  bits  of 
straw  :  designs  of  pressed  and  dried  clover,  maple,  oak.  or  sumac  leaves ; 
dol]^  made  (>f  chisnuts  or  acorns  ;  boats  of  half  acorn  shells,  with  masts  of 
vfij^A^u  t'Kjthpicks  and  sails  of  paper  ;  baskets,  tea-sets,  vases,  cradlesi  and 

er  Uiys  ma  de  of  natiu'al  objects,  etc.,  etc. 
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Grade 
I. 

Grade 
IL 

Grade 

in. 

Openiiig  Exercises       -       -       .       - 

1 

1 

1 

Recesses                                ... 

2J 

2i 

2i 

Physical   Training         -        -       -       - 

.1 

li 

li 

Music             

1 

1 

1 

Drawing        -----. 

n 

2t^> 

2i 

Beading 

10 

Si 

81 

Oral  exercises  in  Language   -       -       - 

n 

n 

H 

Written  Exercises  in  Language   - 

n 

li 

ll 

WOTd  Study 

2 

1} 

li 

Arithmetic    -       -       -               -       - 

2i 

3.i 

3J 

Occupations  and  Desk  Work     - 

What  is  meant  by  the  first  three  of  the  above  items  is  explained 
in  Chapters  X.  and  XV.  of  *'  Moral  Education,  etc."  The  last  item 
to  wliich  no  time  is  definitely  allotted  consists  of  practical  manual 
exercises,  writing,  figuring,  cutting  out,  pasting,  designing,  based 
upon  the  oral  lessons  and  regai'ded  as  their  natural  counterpart. 
The  times  assigned  above  to  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic 
are,  therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  teacher*s  time-table ; 
and  the  hours  quoted  should  be  regarded  as  divided  between  diff ei'ent 
sections  of  the  grade,  the  section  (or  sections)  not  engaged  with 
the  teacher  beingengaged  in  occupations  and  desk  work  often  spoken 
of  as  "  busy-work."*  The  dii*ect  manual  training  in  these  grades 
is  included  under  drawing.  For  Grades  I.  and  11.  the  courses  ai*e 
as  follows,  the  only  differences  being  in  form  study  and  colour 
study,  with  the  exception  of  one  item  of  nature  study  (printed  in 
square  brackets),  which  is  additional  for  the  second  grade : — 


DRAWING. 
Grade  L 


I  I 


1§  Hours  a  Week, 

1.  Form  Study,  (a)  Sphere,  cube,  cylinder;  square  prism,  right- 
angled  triangular  prism.    (6)  Objects  like  these  types. 

2.  Nature  Study,  (a)  Natural  phenomena.  *  (6)  Plants  (c)  Birds 
and  other  animals,    [{d)  Study  of  pose.) 

3.  Colour  Study,  (a)  Choice  and  relations  of  colours.  (6)  Their 
recognition  and  names,  (c)  Ideal  unit,  {d)  Six  leading  colours,  (r) 
Making  Borders,  etc  in  one  tone. 


•  For  a  full  description  of  this  practice  see  the  writer's  Gilchrist  report 
on  Individuality  in  American  Education,  pp.  37-55. 
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4.  Appka&anoks.  (a)  RepresentatioiiB  of  type-forms  and  of  objects  like 
them,    (b)  Illustrations  of  simple  stories. 

5.  Abrangements.  (a)  GJeometric  figures.  (6)  Simple  historic  orna- 
ment,   (c)  Borders,    (d)  Original     arrangements,    (c)  Space-filling. 

6.  Facts,  (a)  Study  of  wholes  and  of  parts.  (6)  Terms  of  location, 
position,  direction,  and  relation,    (c)  Patterns  of  surfaces. 

7.  Manhal    Training,    (a)  Modelling.    (6)  Paper    folding,    (c)  Table 
and  stick-laying,    (d)  Paper  cutting  and  pasting,    {e)  Making  in  paper. 

8.  Correlation,  (a)  Language  expression.  (6)  Imaginative  work, 
(c)  Number,    (d)  Elementary  geography. 

9.  Study  op  Pictures. 

Tho  form  study  for  Grade  IE.  is  (a)  Ellipsoid,  ovoid ;  equilateral 
triangular  prism ;  cone,  pyramid,  vase-forms,  (b)  Objects  like  these 
tyi)e8.  The  colour  study;  (a)  Tone?,  tints,  (ft)  Six  leading 
colours  and  their  tints,    (c)  Borders,  rosettes,  etc.,  in  two  tones. 

For  the  tliird  grade  the  course  consists  of  three  parts :  representa- 
tion, decoration,  and  construction.  Representation  includes  a 
study  of  simple  nature  objects  and  of  type  forms.  Decoration 
includes  universal  elements  of  decorative  art ;  quatrefoil,  cross,  zig- 
ssag,  and  frets ;  use  of  leaves  in  decoration ;  creative  effort,  geometric 
outline,  s])ace  filling,  pluidrt,  mosaic  units ;  colour  study ;  expression 
in  outline,  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Construction  includes  the 
following  items : 

1.  Models  and  Objects.    Cube,  cylinder,  prisms,  boxes,  etc. 

2.  Patterns  and  Developments.  Patterns  of  rectangular  models  and 
objects. 

3.  Working  Drawings.    Figiured  patterns. 

4.  Expression,  (a)  Full,  light,  and  dimension  lines.  (6)  Drawing, 
free-baud. 

5.  Constructive  Design,  (a)  Rectangular  objects.  (6)  Pleasing  pro- 
portion. 

6.  Manual  Training.    Making  in  paper  or  in  light  cardboard. 

7.  Correlation  Exerci$i». 

8.  Study  op  Pictures. 

In  Boston  the  grammar  grades  begin  with  the  fourth,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  some  other  cities  in  Massachusetts,  extend  to  the  ninth. 
In  these  grades  the  work  pre\-iously  described  as  drawing  is  con- 
tinued for  one  and  a-half  hours  weekly,  and  manual  training  is 
added,  wcupying  two  hours  weekly,  though  it  still  appeai-s  also 
in  such  forms  as  "  making  in  Ught  cardboard,  in  heavy  cardboai'd 
oi'  hght  wooil,*'  "s|^)ei.*ial  examples  in  wood.'*  Manual  training 
is  looked  upon  as  intimately  related  to  the  study  of  science. 
Indeetl,  the  Paris  exhibit  contiiined  a  representation  of  Boston 
boys  in  the  manual  training  room,  making  their  own  apparatus 
for  use  in  the  i)h}-sics  laboratorj' ;  carrying  out  the  thought  of 
Mr.  T.  P,  Dunn's  paper  I'ead  before  a  conference  of  science  teachers 
in  London  (Jauuai-y  10th,  1901),  met  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
science  in  board  schools.  Mr.  Dunn  took  for  his  subject,  "The 
co-onlination  of  workshop  imd  laborator}-  instruction."* 


kv  'I 


The  science  teacher  would,  he  ventured  to  suggest,  find  it  useful  to 
enter  into  u  cIock  alliance  with  liis  colleague  in  the  workshop.    Constructing 
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For  Gi*ades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  the  manual  training  course  in  the 
Boston  schools  is  light  tool-work  and  clay-modelling ;  for  Grades 
Vn.,  VIII.,  IX.,  wood-work  and  clay-modelling. 

Brooklyn  arranges  the  constructive  work  done  in  its  schools 
under  the  general  title,  '*  Form  and  Drawing."  The  first  grade 
work  is  purely  a  kindergarten  continuation  course ;  study  of  the 
sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  and  common  objects  resembling  them  ; 
modelling  these  forms  and  objects ;  representing  on  blackboard 
and  on  paper  the  appearance,  facts,  and  details  of  the  forgoing 
forms ;  building  with  the  type  solids ;  using  sticks  and  tablets  to 
represent  common  objects  and  to  work  out  designs  for  borders 
and  rosettes  ;  folding  and  cutting  paper ;  cutting  and  pasting  paper 
to  represent  designs  and  objects.  (In  colom*  the  lii-st  year's  work 
consists  of  recognising,  naming,  and  using  in  design,  normal 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.)  In  the  second  year  the  hemisphere, 
square  prism,  and  right-angled  triangular  prism,  and  other 
forms  are  similarly  treated ;  in  the  third  yeai',  the  cone,  square 
pyramid,  and  a  vase  form.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years  the  same  quasi-geometrical  course  is  extended,  and 
divided  into  the  three  branches,  construction,  representation, 
decoration : — 

(1)  Construction : — Studying  the  views  of  the  sphere,  the 
hemisphei'e,  and  the  cube,  and  of  combinations  thereof.  Studying 
the  pattern  of  the  cube.  Representing  the  pattern  of  the  cube  and 
views  of  the  type  solids  and  combinations  thereof,  with  tablets  and 
by  drawing.  Cutting  and  making  objects  from  patterns  developed 
and  drawn  by  the  pupils.  (2)  Representation  : — Drawing  from 
the  object  the  appearance  of  the  type  soUds  and  of  conmion  objects 
that  resemble  them.  Drawing  fruits,  vegetaUes,  and  leiives, 
from  nature.  (3)  Decoration : — Making  designs  for  borders  with 
sticks  and  tablets.  Studying  simple  historical  forms,  as  the  quatre- 
foil,  crosses,  etc.,  and  reproducing  them  by  drawing,  by  modelling, 
or  in  coloured  paper. 

In  Cleveland,  manual  training  and  drawing  occupy  on  an  average 
something  over  two  hours  a  week  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  two  and 
a-half  hours  weekly  of  physical  culture  and  recess.  The  manual 
work  in  the  first  four  grades  is  mostly  with  clay,  paper  and 
cardboard  ;  in  the  fifth  grade  the  knife  is  introduced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pencil,  rule,  compasses,  and  try  square,  the  material  Ijeing 


his  apparatus  piece  by  piece,  guided  by  his  own  carefullv  prepared  draw  ings, 
the  boy  was  led  to  realise  with  distinctnesi  each  stage  in  the  process,  w  hich 
before  he  realised  imperfectly  or  not  at  all." 

One  may  not  pause  here  to  indicate  the  possible  vulue  in  the  after  indus- 
trial life  of  pupils  who  liave  acquired  the  constructive  or  developmental 
habit  of  mind  side  by  side  with  the  analytic  .  Putting  together  according  to 
plan,  tlie  power  of  proceeding  from  parts  to  the  whole,  is  as  valuable  to  the 
learner  as  unpiecing  methodis  which  proceed  from  wlioles  to  parts. 
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thin  wood ;  the  same  tocds  are  used  in  ihe  sirtih  grade,  bul  ^Ih 
thick  wood  as  the  m&teriaL  suuple  useful  objacts  being  aeakf.-i^  . 
knife-work  and  besDC^work  are  altermitiTes  in  the  seveulli 
grade,  bench-work  being  required  in  the  eighth.  The  oc*iirf)e 
drawn  up  bv  Dr.  W.  X.  Haihnann  for  the  schciok  of  SttjtOL,  Ohio. 
18  presented  in  an  appendix  (Appendix  B.) :  and  wilh  it  a  ojriie 
in  eonstruction  for  primainr  grades,  and  a  general  sanimary  of 
industrial  work  as  relkud  to  other  parte  c4  the  9('h«>:*l  f^ *iir9e.  wLkh 
are  in  use  in  Minneipolift.  From  no  quarter  i«  §:tn>ng^er  i«^s:tiiiK*LiT 
iortheoming  as  to  the  benefiriai  effecte  of  manual  cKx-upations  as 
part  of  the  schocJ  oourae  than  fncnn  the  catr  last  najned.  The 
regular  teachers  have  felt  the  benefit  of  it  throughout  the  whc4e 
of  the  work  of  the  grades.  Boys  of  weO-tcnio  parents  as  well 
as  those  from  poorer  homes  profit  hr  the  new  interest  and  enter 
into  their  other  lessons  with  reueued  Tigoar.  It  is  found  ti>  be  one 
of  the  best  eorrectives  of  indolence,  and  herebv  beoomes  indirectly 
a  Tahiafaie  part  of  the  school  prqiaralion  far  an  industrial  career. 
On  the  same  morning  that  the  writer  was  visiting  the  offioes  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  May,  1900,  the  superrisar  of  manual  training 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  o(»nmittee  of  nine  boys  re^ref^nting 
one  of  the  classes  in  a  public  elementary  school.  <Tt  should  be  stated 
that  owing  to  a  change  in  the  State  law  maAriTig  the  taxes  payable 
in  two  instalments  instead  of  at  a  single  payment,  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  had  been  spending  money  in  advance,  found  itself 
suddenly  in  difficulties;  they  shortened  one  schorJ  year  and  effected 
other  economies,  amongst  them  being  the  hc4ding  of  the  manual 
training  work  in  abeyance.)  The  letter,  dated  from  one  of  the 
schools,  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  "  The  children  of  our  room  are 
doing  industrial  work,  and  the  ones  who  ha^e  the  best  things 
and  don't  waste  wood  are  in  a  chib."'  The  purpose  c^  the  letter 
was  to  ask  for  materiaL  It  concluded :  ^  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  come  up  at  any  time  and  help  us  with  our  work. — 
Yours  respectfuDy,  Franklin  Industrial  Club.^'  Sgned  by  the 
president,  secretary,  and  conmiittee. 

A  school  in  Indianapolis  was  found  to  have  hit  upon  a  scheme 
for  making  the  most  of  restricted  opportunities.  The  head-master 
had  selected  eight  boys  to  go  to  the  central  schools  twice  a  week  to 
take  lessons  in  manual  training.  Each  of  these  eight  boys  takes 
pufHb  in  his  own  school  for  one  period  a  week,  and  thus  there  are 
thirty-two  in  the  school  who  are  learning  manual  work  by  means 
^  the  central  school  and  the  one  bench  on  their  own  jHnemises. 

In  mixed  populations  the  industrial  work  is  foimd  to  make  the 
poorer  people  feel  that  the  schools  are  for  them.  At  BrooUine, 
Massachusetts — a  suburb  of  Boston,  spoken  of  as  the  wealthiest 
townsliij)  per  head  of  population  in  the  worid — the  superintendent 
has  arranged  for  more  manual  training  to  be  given  in  the  pocaner 
districts — four  hours  weekly  as  compared  with  two  hours  in  the 
other  schoob.  The  director  of  the  work  in  Hewark  (SJ.)  writes : — 
**  llany  of  our  pupib  are  specially  interested  in  their  manual  train 
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ing,  and  are  doing  extra  work  at  home.  To  encourage  these 
children,  we  ought  to  have  a  Saturday  class,  held  at  some  school 
centrally  located  and  in  charge  of  one  or  more  of  our  regular  manual 
training  teachers." 

Altogether  independently  of  what  happens  in  the  schools, 
the  whole  tendency  of  things  is  to  make  the  American  child  very 
much  alive — alive,  too,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  adult  understands 
life.  The  American  child  very  early  has  (or,  at  any  rate,  expresses) 
opinions  of  his  own.  He  wants  to  say  things,  and  to  do  things.  Self- 
expression  is  a  second  nature  in  his  case.  Amongst  other  things, 
therefore,  it  comes  readily  to  him  to  give  out  his  knowledge  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  man  of  affairs  do^  in  his  larger  world  of 
interests  and  activities.  In  so  far  as  this  instinct  is  rightly  handled,  * 
however,  the  educators  of  the  American  child  are  doing  much  to 
organise  him  into  a  versatile,  capable,  industrial  unit.  Ingenuity 
is  more  or  less  encouraged  in  him  from  the  kindergarten  upwards. 

*  By  this  expression  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  a  suggestion  of  the 
necessity,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  American  child,  of  steady- 
ing rather  than  quickening  the  pulse,  and  also  to  imply  that  natural  forms 
of  hand  training  may  help  to  accomplish  this.  Kightly  directed  manual 
training  will,  as  a  clever  coloured  teacher  said  of  the  right  kind  of  kinder- 
garten, "  stimulate  your  little  sponge,  and  repress  your  little  bombshell." 
In  a  report  on  the  educational  value  of  manual  training,  read  by  Dr.  Harris 
before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  the  possibility  of  possessing  the 
child  too  early  with  instincts  belonging  to  a  more  mature  age  was  shown  at 
some  length.  **  At  too  early  an  age  the  pupil,  vnth  his  small  hands  and 
fingers,  his  short  and  undeveloped  arms,  is  obliged  to  acquire  bad  habits 
of  holding  the  implements  of  labour,  just  as  a  child  that  commences  holding 
a  pen  too  early  will  not  hold  it  so  as  to  secure  freedom  of  movement.  More- 
over, the  serious  occupations  of  life  cannot  be  imposed  on  children  without 
dwarfing  their  human  nature,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
producing  arrested  development.  Not  only  the  games  of  youth,  but  the 
youth's  freedom  from  the  cares  of  mature  life,  should  \ye  insured  to  him  if 
the  best  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  manhood.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
very  many  children  are  dwarfed  by  family  necessity,  which  compels  them 
to  bear  the  weights  and  cares  of  mature  years.  The  street  gamin  in  the 
city  is  preternaturally  acute,  but  is  not  in  process  of  growth  towards  ideal 
manhood.  Later  on  he  will  be  found  suffering  from  premature  old  age. 
Students  of  anthropology  tell  us  that  man  surpasses  the  animals  so  much 
in  his  mature  life  because  he  has  a  so  much  longer  period  of  helpless  infancy. 
.  .  .  In  fact,  this  scientific  doctrine  has  already  been  anticipated  by 
the  humane  Christian  sentiment  wh^ch  has  founded  public  schools ;  for 
there  is  a  conviction  deep  scathed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  all  children 
ought  to  be  educated  together  in  the  humane  studies  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
liberal  culture.  Just  for  the  very  reason  that  the  majority  have  before  them 
a  life  of  drudgery,  the  period  of  childhood,  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet 
become  of  much  pecuniary  value  for  industry,  shall  be  carefully  devoted  to 
spiritual  growth,  to  training  the  intellect  and  will,  and  to  building  the  basis 
for  a  larger  humanity.  Such  a  provision  commends  itself  as  an  attempt  to 
compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  birth.  Societv 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  child  who  cannot  choose  the  family  in  which  he  shall 
be  born  shall  have  given  him  the  best  pc>s8il)le  heritage  that  fortune  could 
bring  him,  namely,  an  education  that  awakens  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  higher  self  that  exists  dormant  in  him.  The  common  school  shall  teach 
him  how  to  conquer  fortune  by  industry  and  good  habits,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tools  of  thought.    .    .    .    Your  committee  would  at  this  point 
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Is  it  not  true,  as  one  has  said,  that  "  improvement  of  the  faculties 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  passive  reception  of  knowledge  as 
upon  its  after  exercise  "  ?  We  have  in  the  British  child  raw  material 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Comparing  the  trend  and  spirit  of 
the  education  given  in  the  two  countries,  one  only  wonders  whether 
in  the  matter  of  elasticity  and  adaptability  which  education  can  do 
80  much  to  impart  there  is  not  something  more  than  a  possibility 
that  under  the  conditions  of  ever-increasing  mobility  which  charac- 
terise modem  trade,  the  rising  generation  in  England  may  be  left 
behind  by  its  contemporaries  on  the  great  Western  Continent.  In 
industry,  also,  one  of  the  crucial  questions  in  all  consideration  (A 
national  progress  seems  to  be,  £3  the  worker  to  dominate  the 
machiner\',  or  the  machinerv  to  dominate  the  worker  ?  Whichever 
of  the  two  is  the  more  versatile  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  new 
needs  will  triiunph.  Of  the  adjustability  of  machinery  the  vast 
number  of  new  inventions  year  by  year  is  evidence.  As  to  the 
final  adjustability  of  the  man,  his  education  must  in  the  long  run 
be  sponsoi'.  No  nation  is  yet  "  out  of  the  wood  "  in  this  respect ; 
perhaps  America — par  excdlencBj  the  land  of  inventions — ^least  of 
all.  One  sentence  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's  report  on  "  Edu- 
cation in  Chicago  "  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  :  "  A  man's  working 
life  in  Chicago  is  short,  and  he  wishes  to  make  all  he  can  while  he  is 
at  his  best,  and  it  is  said  that  the  average  age  of  the  workmen  in 
one  of  the  big  engineering  plants  is  only  thirty-two,  and  that  there 
are  few  men  of  forty-five  who  have  not  lost  their  speed,  accuracy,  or 
sight,  to  some  extent,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  a  manufacturer  to 
keep  a  man  working  an  expensive  machine — ^many  costing  £2,000 — 
if  he  is  only  getting  90  per  cent,  of  its  capacity  out  of  it."*  Another 
thing  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  here,  as  it  suggests  one  aspect  of 
the  general  relation  which  subsists  between  education  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  industrial  or  commercial  conditions.  The  American  habit 
of  hun-v  for  its  own  sake  is  one  which  obseri'ers  have  often  com- 
mented  on.  Max  O'Rell  ssys  that  if  he  had  his  choice  of  sex  and 
nationatitv  he  would  desire  to  be  an  American  woman  ;  he  does  not 
say  this  of  the  American  man.  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  om*  being 
nervous,"  said  a  prominent  Chicago  educator.  Some  of  this  ner- 
vousness comes  from  the  mere  fashion  of  being  always  on  the  strain. 
American  life  is  exciting ;  and  American  educators  need  to  infuse 
all  the  pulse-steadying  influences  they  can  command  into  the  schools. 
One  is  often  impressed  in  America  with  an  intellectual  activity  and 
inquisitiveness,   a  restless  individuality,  which   was  one  of    the 


call  attention  to  the  fatal  onussion  on  the  part  of  the  economist  to  see  what 
is  implied  in  his  statement,  that  the  schools  should  fit  the  child  for  his  future 
dutias  in  life.  For  when  we  inquire,  we  discover  at  once  that  the  trade  or 
vocation  in  life  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  functions  of  anyone's  life. 
It  is  what  goes  with  the  trade  or  vocation  that  makes  even  it  a  success  or 
failure.'* 

•  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports ;    Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  554  : 
•  Education  in  Chicago,"  Foreign  Office,  2jd.    See  also  pages  200,  208. 
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cliaracteristics  of  AtheDian  society  in  ancient  times.  There  seems 
to  be  some  need  of  the  omnia  cequo  animo  of  the  ancient  Roman. 
It  cannot  be  n  good  sign  industrially  that  the  i>assion  for  woi-lv  has 
become  a  wearing  excitement,  even  a  i  affectation.  Li  a  little  Ixiok, 
"  America  and  the  Americans — from  a  French  point  of  view/'*  the 
writer  says :  "  In  England  polite  snobbery  dictates  the  c[uesti(  n^ 
*  How  ai-e  you  amusing  yom'self  ?  '  In  America  polite  snobbei  y 
dictates  the  question,  '  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  Eveiybody  Ls,  out 
of  politeness,  sup|)osed  to  Ije  over  head  and  ears  busy.  Busy  in 
tiade,  busy  in  his  jjrofession,  busy  socially  !  "  Yet  this  writer  said 
that  he  could  get  thiough  the  same  amount  of  business  in  far  less 
timb  in  liOndon  than  it  took  in  New  York. 


-•» 


Industrial  Art  in  tlve  Schools, 


As  to  school  studies  not  distinctively  called  manual  training,  yet 
with  an  undoubted  bearing  u]  on  industiy,  drawing,  as  has  been 
ioen,  stands  out  with  considerable  prominence  in  many  of  the 
American  school  programmes ;  and,  however  much  the  com^ses  in 
drawing  have  V)ecome  overlaid  with  the  spontaneous  art  fueling  of 
roe«nt  years,  the  first  adoption  of  drawing  into  the  schools  of  America 
was  in  view  of  industrial  necessities.  The  value  of  drawing  in  in- 
dustrial art  was  emphasised  in  the  reix)iii  of  a  small  committee 
on  Pedagogics,  read  by  Conunissioner  W.  T.  Harris  before  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  in  July,  1889,  on  the  educational 
value  of  manual  training: — 

"  Your  committee  would  fiu-thcr  suggest  that  no  justice  as  yet  has  been 
done  by  the  advocates  of  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  industrial  drawing 
as  a  training  for  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  If  the  pupil 
pursues  tliis  study  by  the  analysis  of  the  historical  forms  of  ornament,  and 
acquires  familiarity  with  graceful  outlines  and  a  genuine  taste  for  the 
creation  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  forms,  he  has  done  more  towards  satis- 
fying the  economic  problem  of  industry  than  he  could  do  by  much  mecha- 
nical skill.  The  great  problem  in  the  industry  of  nations  has  come  to  be 
the  sesthetic  one — how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms  to  produc 
tions  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the 
study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  is  not  the  acquirement  of  a  *  new  art  of 
expression,*  to  use  the  stale  definition  put  forward  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  self-styled  *  new  education,'  because  it  is  not  worth  the  pains  l-o  learn 
the  art  of  drawing  merely  to  make  pictures  of  what  is  seen  or  what  is  fancied. 
Rather  is  drawing  the  best  means  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  beauty  in  ornament — forms  that  express  the  outlines 
of  freedom  and  gracefulness  and  charm  all  peoples,  even  those  who  have 
not  the  skill  to  produce  such  forms.  Some  nations,  like  the  French,  for 
example,  have  educated  their  working  classes  for  many  generations  in 
this  matter  of  taste,  and  it  has  become  a  second  nature.  Other  nation."*, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  among  them,  are  not  naturally  gifted  with  a  taste  for  the 
production  of  the  beautiful,  but  rather  with  a  tendency  to  look  for  the 
dynamic,  the  lines  of  force  rather  than  of  freedom.    They  are  content  to 


Anonymous,  and  veiling  its  criticisms  under  a  guise  of  humour  : 
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produce  wliiit  id  ..trong  and  durable  and  as(*ful.  But  this  has  led  them  V) 
the  diiH'ovcry  tliat  they  muf4t  also  be  content  with  inferior  places  in  inter- 
national (iXfNisitionH,  and  witli  a  virtual  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  tlie 
world.  Only  a  high  tariff  can  force  any  considerable  consumption  of  useful 
urticles  of  clumsy  and  unsightly  shapes. 

**  In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  desirable  to 
mention  induHtrinl  dmwing  and  the  true  method  of  teaching  it  by  the 
analysis  and  production  of  the  standard  ideals  in  ornament,  as  worthy 
of  most  ciireful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  all  interested  in  manual-training  instruction,  either  for  its  economical 
or  its  educative  advantages/* 

^.  Tliis  opinion  is  coiifii'ined  in  a  preliminary  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  S(X5ioty  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  pro- 
senUnl  in  July,  1900*  :— 

**  America  is  far  behind  Europe,  and  particularly  France,  in  all  matters 
port'iining  to  cither  fine  or  industrial  art.  The  highest  industrial  rewards 
come  for  new  labour-saving  devices  and  for  new  art-industrial  designs.  In 
the  former  wo  already  lead  the  world,  but  in  the  latter  we  are  far  behind. 
Art  can  only  thrive  under  conditions  of  general  comprehension  and  ap- 
preciation. We  need  an  art  atmosphere.  This  requires  time  in  which 
to  c<lucatc  the  whole  people  along  these  lines,  and  to  effect  this  the  work 
must  be  done  in  the  public  schools." 

Genorally  si^aking,  one  may  endorse  the  description  of  the 
pn*sont  phase  of  the  industrial  education  movement  in  America 
given  in  the  monoginiph  on  "  Art  and  Industrial  Education  " 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exliibition : 

**  The  industrial  education  movement  b  far  more  wide-embracing  in 
its  scoiKj  than  would  be  implied  by  the  present  prominence  of  the  manual 
training  school  feature  ;  it  includes  the  girls,  as  weJl  as  the  boys  ;  it  con- 
siders the  needs  of  children  in  the  remote  country  schools,  no  less  than  the 
wants  cf  those  in  the  crowded  cities  ;  it  is  busy  with  the  problem  of  a  logical 
Bvstem  of  training,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  only  with 
the  high  sch(X)ls.  It  is  a  vit^U  movement  full  of  interest  and  of  enthusiasm, 
and  has  drawn  to  its  support  wide-awake  educators  all  over  the  land."t 


^  » 


The  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago, 
This   section   would  hardly  be   complete  without  a  somewhat 

*  A  nurican  Industrial  Kducation  :  What  Shall  it  Be  t  Reprinted  from 
the  Aiuiual  \\>lumc  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  p.  9. 

t  Mr.  Vice  Consul  Krskine  makes  reference  adso  to  the  industrial  values 
of  i\ature  stuiU'  (KdHcation  in  Chtca^o^  p.  7),  After  giving  an  outline 
of  the  course  f<)ll<)wed  in  the  Chicago  public elementar>' schools,  be  says: — 

"  The«o  Mtudics  in  Nature  are  found  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  children, 
ri:\kin^  thorn  ol>»or\T  the  common  things  around  them  with  intelligenoe 
an<i  tnving  thorn  instruction  aK>\it  many  things  that  working  people  have 
to  do  \\\\h  in  I  ho  oour^o  of  thoir  laK>urs,  and  enabling  them  to  bring  these 
lho«>n«»H  \u\o  prj^ctioal  nso.  This  education  turns  out  the  boys  int«i  the 
worM  witli  :i  wondorinl  self  rolianco  and  capacity  for  seizing  their  oppoi> 
innitioH,  and  ovon  if  their  spoiling  and  punctuation  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
they  do  thoir  work  t<>  tho  satisfaction  ci  their  employers,  many  of  them 
ri«o  rapidly  and  at  oarly  npros  are  at  the  heads  of  departments,  a  position 
that  in  a  JCuropoan  count r>  wxvuld  take  years  of  faithful  work  to  attain/* 
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detailed  reference  to  the  forms  of  i:cci;il  and  industrial  work  which 
gave  a  unique  interest  to  the  University  Elementary  School, 
Chicago.  (TTie  industrial  "  group  work  "  of  the  children  in  the 
practising  and  model  school  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  the 
writer  has  described  in  Chapter  IV.  of  his  previous  report.)  The 
curriculum  of  the  University  Elementary  School  is  specially  in- 
teresting and  valuable  for  its  correlation  of  shop,  textile,  and  art 
work  with  social  and  historical  studies ;  and  also  because  its  chief 
aim  is  "  the  development  of  subject-matter  which  other  schools, 
under  different  conditions,  may  use.  ...  It  is  to  general 
education  what  a  laboratory  is  to  business  enterprises,  or  a  nursery 
to  a  farm."  It  is  Prof.  Dewey's  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
niunber  of  such  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
different  social  classes.  The  children  attending  the  Chicago 
school  belong  largely  to  the  professional  classes.  Dr.  Dewey 
would  like  to  reach  the  poor  ;  but  in  their  schools  he  would  give 
more  book  work,  inasmuch  as  such  childi-en  have  to  draw  largely 
on  books  for  a  helpful  enviromnent.  Already,  the  prominence  here 
given  to  manual  work  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  the  interest>- 
ing  character  of  the  textile  work  (see  Appendix  C),  are  making  then* 
influenc^e  felt.  What  follows  is  taken  from  the  course  of  study 
adopted  in  June,  1899,  and  shows  in  some  detail  the  kind  of 
setting  which  is  given  in  this  remarkable  experimental  school  to 
shop-work,  work  in  textiles,  and  art  work.  Obviously,  the  science 
work  of  the  sixth  year,  if  not  some  of  the  history,  shows  a  strain- 
ing after  an  elaborate  curriculum,  rather  than  something  which 
is  seriously  attainable.  But  the  couraf]je  of  the  endeavour,  the 
striking  art  methods,  and  the  studies  of  primitive  industries  make 
the  school  eminently  noteworthy  : 

**  When  the  natural  forms  of  experience  are  carried  over  in  the  school- 
room, it  is  found  that  the  problem  of  *  correlation '  lor^'ely  solves  itself — 
it  disiippears.  The  bonds  that  tie  various  studies  and  triitlis  together 
are  the  same  that  hold  together  the  various  occupations  in  which  the  child 
engages  and  the  various  surroundings  with  which  he  comes  in  contact 
outside  the  school. 

"  More  particularly,  the  various  forms  of  constructive  work,  in  kitchen 
and  shop,  afford  natural  modes  of  experience,  and  give  rise  to  problems 
that  can  be  pursued  in  more  teclinical  and  formal  fashion  in  other  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  they  afford  abundant  and  continued  opportunities  for 
applying  whatever  skill,  practical  or  intellectual,  is  elsewhere  gained.  They 
introduce  the  children  to  materials,  to  tools,  to  processes  and  modes  of 
handling  materials  which  connect  naturally  and  inevitably  with  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  geography,  mineralogy,  physics,  ch  mistry,  etc. 
Moreover,  when  interrelation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and  possibility 
of  application,  certain  subjects  naturally  fall  together  ;  as,  for  instance, 
geography,  with  history  on  one  side  and  science  on  the  other  ;  number 
with  constructive  activities  and  with  science  ;  language,  both  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing,  with  all  other  subjects.  Finally,  art  in  music,  line, 
and  colour  is  an  indispensable  mode  of  expressing  and  communicating 
values  anywhere  realised  in  experience." 
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**  In  the  organisation  of  the  elementary  school  three  stages,  or  periods, 
are  recognised.  These,  however,  pass  into  one  another  so  gradually  that 
the  children  are  not  made  conscious  of  the  gaps.  The  first  extends  from 
the  age  of  four  to  eight  or  eight  and  a-half  years.*  In  this  period  the  con- 
noction  with  the  home  and  neighbourhood  life  is,  of  course,  especially 
Intimate.  The  children  are  largely  occupied  with  direct  social  and  out- 
going modes  of  action,  with  doing  and  telling.  There  is  relatively  little 
attempt  made  at  intellectual  formulation,  conscious  reflection,  or  command 
of  technical  methods.  As,  however,  there  Is  continual  growth  in  the  com- 
plexity of  work  and  in  the  responsibilities  which  the  children  are  capable 
of  assuming,  distinct  problems  gradually  emerge  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mastery  of  special  methods  Is  necessary. 

**  Hence,  in  the  second  period  (from  eight  to  ten)  emphasis  is  put  upon 
securing  ability  to  read,  write,  handle,  number,  etc.,  not  in  themselves, 
but  as  necessary  helps  and  adjuncts  in  relation  to  the  more  direct  modes 
of  experience.  Also  in  the  various  forms  of  hand  work  and  of  science, 
more  and  more  conscious  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  luays  of  doing 
things,  methods  of  reaching  results,  as  distinct  from  the  simple  doing  itself. 
This  is  the  special  period  for  securing  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  technique 
of  work. 

**  In  the  third  period,  lasting  until  the  thirteenth  year,  the  skill  thus 
acquired  is  utilised  in  application  to  definite  problems  of  investigation 
and  reflection,  leading  on  to  recognition  of  the  significance  and  necessity 
of  generalisations.  When  this  latter  point  is  reached,  the  period  of  distinctly 
secondary  education  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  This  third  period  is  also 
that  of  the  distinctive  differentiation  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  history 
and  science,  the  various  forms  of  science,  etc.,  from  one  another.  So 
far  as  the  methods  and  tools  employed  in  each  have  been  mastered,  so  far 
the  child  is  able  to  take  up  and  pursue  each  by  it^lf,  making  it,  in  some 
sense,  really  a  study.  If  the  first  period  has  giyen  the  child  a  common 
and  varied  kickground,  if  the  second  has  introduced  him  to  control 
of  reading,  writing,  numbering,  manipulating  materials,  etc.,  as  instru- 
ments of  inquiry,  he  is  now  ready  ft)r  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation 
without  danger  of  isolation  or  artificiality." 

What  is  done  in  the  first  three  years  is  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  of 
the  report  on  "  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools," 


Fourth  Year  (Age  9),  Correlation  with  History. 

American  History  and  Geography. — Connection  is  made  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  studied  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  main  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  colonial  life  considered  as  an  adaptation  of  already  formed 
social  habits  and  technical  resources  to  new  natural  conditions.  A  series 
of  typical  colonial  settlements  is  studied,  Mississippi  Valley  and  Chicago 
from  early  French  explorers  down  to  about  1660 ;  the  New  England 
Puritans,  the  New  York  Dutch  and  Virginian  cavaliers  to  about  1775. 

Science  and  Geography. — Studied  in  connection  ^ith  the  history  work. 
The  environment  of  each  colony  considered  physiographically,  including 
plants  and  animals,  in  so  far  as  these  factors  determined  the  position  of  the 
colony,  occupations  and  resources.  The  general  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  physiography  of  the  Atlantic  coast  colonies. 
Their  experimental  work  in  this  year  is  based  upon  simple  industries  of 

*  This  yeiir  the  school  (through  the  generosity  of  some  of  its  friends)  has 
children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  for  the  first  time  ;  consequently  the 
sub-primiry  work  is  not  as  yet  suffiriently  formulated  to  be  included  in 
this  ie|iort. 
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pioneer  times,  and  such  general  problems  as  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  and 
animals  to  plants. 

Number, — ^The  work  of  the  year  before  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  but 
further  division  and  ratio  introduced  in  connection  with  map-drawing. 
Surface  measurements  of  parallelograms  and  triangles  ;  school  accounts. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Reference  reading  in  *'  Colonial  Children," 
Mara  Pratt ;  "  Colonial  Pioneers,"  Parton  ;  *'  Story  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,"  by  Guerber  and  others  ;  "  Elements  of  Physical  Geography," 
Tarr.  Special  emphasis  placed  upon  acquiring  facility  in  writing.  Writing 
on  unruled  paper.    Attention  given  to  form  and  rapidity. 

Sewing, — Textile  work  ;  review  of  wool  and  the  like  study  of  oak  fibre  ; 
linen  and  woollen  industries  in  Colonial  times  ;  methods  of  manufacture  ; 
study  of  costume  in  each  colony.  Technical  work  :  articles  for  use  in  the 
house,  laundry-bags,  laboratory  aprons,  etc. 

The  art  and  shop  work  being  as  elsewhere  shown. 

Art, — Construction :  ground  plan  and  superstructure  oi  early  pioneer 
houses  of  Puritans  and  Dutch.  Kepresentation :  buildings,  figure 
posing,  landscape.  Materials :  coloured  chalk,  charcoal,  clay.  Aim : 
visual  training. 

Shop  Work. — More  demand  for  finish  in  work  ;  on  the  constructive 
side,  the  first  principles  of  house  construction  ;  gable,  roof,  and  simple 
problems  in  strength  of  materials  (wood).  The  work  is  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  history,  upon  such  articles  as  the  loom,  ferry-boat,  and  a 
typical  pioneer  coloiual  house. 

FiPTH  Year  (Age  10),  CoRREiiATiON  with  History  or  Social  Work. 

American  History  and  Geography  (continued).— Growth  of  interrelations 
and  unity  among  the  different  colonies,  with  consequent  independence  of 
England,  and  resulting  social  and  poUtical  development,  up  to  1830. 

Science. — In  connection  with  the  industrial  growth,  the  beginnings 
of  metallurgy  and  the  invention  and  development  of  some  typical  engine,  etc. 
(as  shown  in  earUer  report). 

Geography. — General  physical  geography  of  North  America.  Simple 
mathematical  geography  of  the  globe,  reviewing  globe  geography  given 
in  the  fifth  year,  bringing  out  again  the  causes  of  the  seasons,  zones,  ocean 
and  air-currents,  etc.  The  physical  geography  of  each  colony  is  worked 
out  in  more  detail  this  year,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  typical  industries  of  each  colony,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Number, — [See  earUer  report.] 

Reading  and  Writing. — A  larger  amount  of  reference  reading  in  history : 
such  books  as  "  United  States  History,"  Higgenson  ;  "  From  Colony  to 
Commonwealth,"  Moore  ;  *'  The  American  Colonies,"  Thwaite  ;  **  Boys  of 
'76,"  Coffin;  "Braddock's  Defeat,"  Parkman;  "Heroes  of  the  Revolution," 
Parton  ;  '*  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Parkman.  In  science  :  the  use  of 
simple  text-books  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  encyclopaedias  as  sources 
of  information  needed.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  writing  in  both 
history  and  science  is  increased  during  this  year. 

Art  WorA. —Representation :  figure  posing,  architectural  drawing, 
and  landscape.  Attention  ^ill  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
principles  in  colour  and  optics.  Materials :  black  and  white  will  be  used, 
so  that  the  pii  pils  may  begin  to  realise  form  in  light  and  shade  apart  from 
colour.    Aim:  technical  skill  and  visual  training. 

Shop  Work, — Increased  emphasis  upon  the  technical  side  and  finish  of  all 
work,  and  upon  mechanical  principles  as  brought  out  in  putting  machines 
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together  ;  casting  in  lead  simple  parts  of  machine  models  (simple  form  cf 
steam  engine). 

Sewing. — ^Textile  work:  study  of  cotton  after  the  early  developnrriiT 
of  the  cotton  industry  ;  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Technical  work  : 
completion  of  the  sewing  outfit ;  general  subject  of  repairing  clothes. 

Cooking  and  Music, 

Sixth  Year  (Age  11),  History  oe  Social  Work. 

Modern  European  History  Involved  in  the  American  History  Studied 
in  the  two  previous  Years. — Industrial,  technical,  social,  religious,  and 
political  causes  bringing  about  the  early  discoveries  and  later  emigrations 
and  settlements.  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Holland  taken  up  in  their 
relations  to  the  new  world. 

Science. — A  review  of  the  nebular  theory,  and  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  physical  changes  concerned  in  the  cooling  c^  the  earth  and  forma- 
tion of  rock  leadfl  up  to  the  general  problem  oi  the  formation  of  sedimentary 
rock  or  secondary  rocks,  and  the  relation  of  the  geological  past  to  the  present. 
This  brings  out  on  the  social  side  the  location  c^  the  main  agricultural 
products  in  relation  to  soil  and  climate,  and  the  distribution  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States.  On  the  biological  side  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals  is  brought  out  very  generally  by  the  study 
of  existing  types.  Sources  and  uses  of  electricity  studied  in  some  of  the 
simpler  applications,  such  as  electric  bells,  telephone,  or  telegraph. 

Geography. — In  addition  to  the  physical  geography  necessitated  by  the 
science  work,  the  transportation  d  the  various  products  "studied,  brings 
in  the  general  transportation  routes  of  America  and,  to  some  extent,  through 
American  exports,  those  of  the  world. 

iVumter.-^Constructive  geometry  formulated  in  connection  with  its 
application  in  making  scientific  apparatus  and  shop  work  ;  manipulation  of 
fractions ;  that  is,  reduciion,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  fractions. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Use  for  reference  reading  such  books  as,  in 
history  :  **  Story  of  the  Greeks,"  Guerbcr  ;  translation  of  the  **  Iliad  " 
and  "  Odyssey,*'  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  ;  in  science  :  Scott's  "  Geology  "  ; 
Shaler's  *'  Geology  for  Bcp:inners."  Writing  of  records  of  work  and  of 
reports  for  school  paper. 

The  reading  prepares  the  way  for  the  history  work  of  the  next  two  years, 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

Art. — Representation :  variety  of  objects  connected  with  other  work  : 
illustration  and  representation  combined.  Materials :  charcoal,  mono- 
chrome, clay  ;  occasional  use  of  colour  for  variety.  Aim :  technical  skill, 
bringing  out  proportion,  composition,  light,  and  shadow  ;  visual  training. 

Shop  Work. — Review  of  main  principles  in  construction  of  dwellings. 
Scientific  apparatus  and  a  few  simple  musical  instruments.  Material 
and  t<x)ls  include  all  given  in  previous  years  ;  all  joints  previously  men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of    simple  dovetail,  mortise,  and  tenon  joints. 

Sewing. — Textile  work  ;  further  development  of  textile  industry,  bringing 
in  the  development  and  formation  of  trading  companies ;  review  of  flax, 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  damask  in  Holland,  France,  and  Ireland. 
Technical  work— girls:  laundry  work  and  mending  of  table  linen,  drafting 
and  making  of  dolls' outfit  ;  boys:  weaving  baskets,  spinning  yarn,  wcjiving 
cloth,  and  caning  chairs. 

Skvkntii  Yi-LVR  (AoK  12),  History  or  Soclu.  Work. 

Greek  History  and  Geography.—SUuliod  in  relation  to  the  Orient  and  to 
Home.    SiKH-'ial  conscious  attention  to  art  and  literature. 

i?r/e me.— Continuation  in  a  more  si)ei'ialised  way  of  animal  and  plant 
physiology,  working  out  in  some  simple  waj-s  the  relation  of  the  lower 
forms  to   light,  heat,  and  electricity.    In  connecticm  with  sensory  and 
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in Jtor  teats  made  in  the  school,  some  work  will  be  done  in  the  physical 
auilysis  of  sense-perception. 

Continuation  of  study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  electricity.  A  beginning 
of  photography  will  be  made  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Geography,-— The  Mediterranean  basin  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in 
connection  with  Greek  history.  Working  out  of  the  geography  of  IlUnois, 
ol  neighbouring  states,  in  connection  with  theu*  work  on  geological  forma 
tions  studied  in  the  year  preceding. 

Number. — Social  arithmetic,  such  as  taxes  and  banking ;  weights  and 
measures  and  development  of  the  calendar  in  connection  with  Boman  history. 
Ratio  and  proportion  formulated ;  emphasis  placed  on  the  convenience 
of  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  methods  used  in  working  out  constructive 
work,  also  involving  formulation  of  angular  measurement  in  connection 
with  problems  in  physics. 

Beading  and  WrittTig, — Macaulay's  **  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  ;  '*  Studies 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History,"  by  Sheldon ;  '*  Roman  Antiquities,"  Wilkins; 
PluUrch's  '*  Lives." 

Art, — Representation  :  architecture,  figure,  and  landscape.  Materials  : 
charcoal,  pencil,  water  colour,  pen  and  ink,  and  clay.  Aim  :  development 
of  the  aesthetic  sense.  Technique :  composition,  drawing  of  line,  mass, 
study  of  values. 

Shop  Work,  —  Mechanical  drawing  for  constructive  work  ;  simple 
mechanics ;  construction  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Sewing, — ^Textile  work :  textile  industry  in  Greece,  working  out  the 
furnishings  of  the  Greek  house,  Greek  dress,  decorative  designs,  and  tapestry. 
Technical  work — ^girls  :  drafting  and  making  of  underwear. 

Eighth  Year  (Age  13),  History  or  Social  Work. 

Boman  History  and  Geography. — In  relation  to  Greece  and  the  Orient 
on  one  side,  and  to  Continental  Europe  on  the  other.  Special  attention 
to  origin  of  governmental  and  administrative  machinery  and  ideals. 

Science. — Continuation  of  work  in  animal  and  plant  physiology,  along 
the  line  of  adaptation  of  special  sense  organs,  with  a  review  of  the  previous 
work  on  the  senses,  and  of  the  simple  forms  of  the  same  organs  in  the  lower 
animals ;  continuation  of  study  of  applications  of  electricity,  introducing 
simple  methods  of  measurement ;  continued  work  on  photography,  the 
general  laws  of  light,  as  applied  in  the  camera. 

Geography, — Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  following  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  its  relations  to  the  poUtical  history  of  Rome,  but  more  on  the  political 
aide.    Working  out  of  the  sand  dunes  as  a  typical  study  of  physical  con 
ditions. 

Number, — Working  out  of  electrical  units  in  problems  arising  from  the 
science  work.  Statement  in  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  form  of 
problems  arising  in  the  shop  and  laboratory. 

Art  Work, — Construction  :  Roman  architecture,  history  of  the  arts  as  a 
principle  of  construction.  Representation :  careful  study  of  figure. 
Materials :  by  this  time  there  should  be  sufficient  freedom  in  the  handling 
of  miiterials  to  enable  the  pupil  to  exercise  a  choice. 

Shop  Work, — Work  not  formulated. 

Sewing, — ^Textile  work :  further  development  of  textile  industries  in 
Rome  as  an  illustration  of  her  commercial  dependence  upon  the  colonies. 
Technical  work  :  girls'  work — drafting  and  making  of  shirt-waist  and 
summer  dress.* 

*  For  Dr.  Dewey's  own  account  of  the  aims  and  underlying  principles  of 
the  school  see  his  book,  '*  The  School  and  Society."  (P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Adding  Cooking  a.nd  Music  throughout,  the  entire  courses  are  given  above. 
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(n.)  Industrial  Training  in  the  Public  High  Schools. 

The  public  high  schools  ccHrespond  in  some  respects  to  the  F.rtgiish 
higher  grade  schools.  The  average  ages  of  the  pupils  are  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  for  the  successive  four  years  of  the  course. 
The  schools  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  sj-stems  as  the  public 
elementar}'  schools,  and  they  are  absolutely  free.  Manual  train- 
ing is  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  sudi  schools,  at  least,  as  an 
optional  subject.  The  report  of  the  Committee  erf  fifteen,  pre- 
sented in  1895,  said  : — 

"  ^fanual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of  the  tools  for  working 
in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  just  claims  on  the  elementaiy  B^ool 
for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  admits  natural  science.  From  science 
have  proceeded  useful  inventions  for  the  aid  of  all  manner  of  manufactures 
and  transportation.  The  cliild  of  to-day  lives  in  a  world  where  machinery 
is  constantly  at  his  hand.  A  course  of  training  in  wood  and  iron  work, 
together  with  experimental  knowledge  of  ph}~8ics  or  natural  phSosophy,* 
makes  it  easy  for  him  t^)  learn  the  management  of  such  machines.  .  .  . 
One  half -day  in  each  week  for  one  half-year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  \«I1  suffice.  ...  It  should  be  mentioned,  hoii-evcr,  that  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  in  iron  and  wood  work  recommend  these 
branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of  the  greater  maturity  of  body, 
and  the  less  likelihrxjd  to  acquire  wrong  habits  of  manipulation,  in  the  third 
period  (A  four  years  of  school. 

Out  of  ninety-four  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  (Milwaukee,  Wis.)  to  a  circular  letter  issued  September,  1898, 
eleven  reported  manual  training  in  the  high  schools  only  (amongst 
them  Providence,  Cambridge,  St.  Louis,  LouisviUe,  Albany,  Omaha); 
twenty-eight  in  the  high  schools  and  some  of  the  grades ;  five  in  the 
high  schools  and  all  the  grades  (Boston,  Camden  (X.J.),  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Washington— but  see  page  106  of  this  report). 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  high  schools  falls  into  a  three- 
fold di\i3ion,  according  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the  schools 
themselves.  We  have  to  consider  (1)  the  technical  and  commwcial 
courses  offered  in  the  ordinary  high  schools ;  (2)  the  manual 
training  high  schools ;  (3)  the  commercial  high  schools. 

(1)  Industrial  Training  in  the  ordinary  High  Schools. 

The  business  course  in  the  Cleveland  high  schools  includes 
in  the  first  year  five  hours  a  week  for  book-keeping  and  commercial 
correspondence ;  in  the  second  year  three  hours  a  week  for  book- 
keeping and  commercial  law ;  in  the  third  year  five  hours  a  week 
for  physics,  with  five  hours  for  either  trigonometrj-  or  botany  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year ;  in  the  fourth  year  four  hours  each  for 
civics  and  pohtical  economy,  history,  chemistry,  or  physiology, 
and  astronomy  or  arithmetic;  EngUsh  or  German  and  mathe- 
matics in  all  years.    ("  Hom-s  "=recitations  or  lessons.)    To  sliow 

*  Such  experimental  knowledge  is,  however,  aluK)st  entirely  confined 
to  the  high  school.  The  curriculum  of  the  sclux^s  in  a  city  in  Massachiusetts 
shown  n^lKMiuK'ntii!  physic*  in  theOth  grade,  hut  no  manual  training  other 
than  drawing.    {Moral  Education,  etc    ChapU?r  Xlll.) 
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the  standard  attained,  the  instructor  in  civics  and  economics  at  the 
CkMitral  High  School  gave  the  writer  the  following  test-paper  set 
to  I  he  senior  class,  with  the  remark  that  the  subject  is  not  taken  in 
the  high  school  as  part  of  the  collegiate  preparatory  com^se,  but  is 
taken  by  those  not  going  to  college,  the  theory  being  that  the  high 
school  is  the  poor  man's  college  (not,  of  course,  meaning  the  very 
poor)  ;♦  civics  is  taken  from  September  to  January,  economics 
from  January  to  June : — 

Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
r  :  Septebiber-January.    January-June. 

Senior  Civics  and  Economy.      June  1899. 
(Omit  VII.  or  Vlll. ;  IX.  or  X. ;  XL  or  XI 1.) 

1.  Why  ought  national  and  municipal  politics  to  be  "  divorced  "  1  Com- 
pare, in  theory  and  practice,  the  so-called  committee  or  board  plan  of  city 
government  with  the  federal  plan.  What  is  a  "  machine  "  ?  What  is 
meant  by  **  home  rule  "  for  American  cities  1  (12) 

2.  What  is  the  unique  feature  of  our  national  Supreme  Court  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  consul  and  an  ambassador  ?  How  was  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  made  ?  If  Speaker 
Reed  resigns,  how  will  his  place  as  Speaker  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
befiUed?  (10) 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  primary  and  representative  govern- 
ment? Give  illustrations  of  each.  Explain  why  an  Ohio  township  is, 
usually,  a  six-mile  square  and  give  also  a  brief  account  of  it8  government. 

(8) 

4.  Explain  how  *'  ministerial  responsibility "  operates  in  England  ? 
Compare  the  methods  of  electing  a  French  President  and  an  Ohio  Governor. 
Compare  the  centralised  and  decentralised  tyi)es  of  government.        (10) 

5.  Define  social  wealth,  collective  wealth,  utility,  and  value.  Compare 
the  social  benefits  of  capitalising  wealth  with  its  luxurious 
expenditure.    Show  that  commerce  is  productive  lalxjur.  (15) 

6.  Explain  the  propositions  (1)  '*  Che^p  labour  is  dear  labour  *' ;  (2) 
"  Kent  does  not  affect  prices  "  ;  (3)  "  Money  makes  money.'*  (10) 

7.  Compare  the  factory  system  of  industry  with  the  old  guild  or  domestic 
system.  (10) 

8.  Justify  the  principle  of  labour  organisation.  (10) 

9.  Point  out  the  relation  of  the  market  and  normal  prices  (1)  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  (2)  of  Wheat,  (3)  of  Standard  Oil.  ^  (10) 

10.  Qive  a  brief  summary  of  Henry  George's  theory  as  to  rent.        (10) 

11.  What  are  the  evils  of  monopoly  ?  Is  combination  ever  justifiable? 
Distinguish  between  a  jkx)!  and  a  trust.  What  is  meant  by  the  socialisation 
of  monopolies  ?  (15) 

12.  What  is  the  **  problem  of  distribution  ?  "  How  does  it  differ  from 
the  problem  of  exchange  ?  Define  wagCvS  ;  give  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive points  of  view.    State  and  criticise  the  wage-fund  theory.  (15) 

(Note :  those  taking  civics,  only,  will  answer  the  first  four  questions  ; 
those  talking  Economy,  only,  the  last  eight ;  with  choice  as  indicated  above.) 

Boston  has,  in  addition  to  its  general  courses  of  study,  a  com- 
mercial course  for  the  high  schools,  the  fii*st  two  years'  curriculum 
h  ving  been  drawn  up  in  September,  1897,  the  only  changes  made 
from  the  ordinary  courses  being  the  substitution  of  phonogi-ai)hy, 

*  With  respect  to  civil  government  (and  etliics  as  related  to  it),  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Boston  said  that  there  were  both  masters  and  men 
wno  saw  the  importance  of  havin«^  it  studied  in  the  schools. 
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penmanship,  and  commercial  forms  for  a  foreign  language  (French, 
German,  or  Latin),  and  of  book-keeping  and  commercial  geography 
and  arithmetic  for  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry). 
The  commercial  course  consists  of : — 

FiBST  Yeab. 

KN<iUSii:    Four  hours  a  week  till  March  Ist ;   one  hour  a  week  after 
March  1st.     English  Language  and  Literature. 
HisTOKY  :  Two  hours  a  week.    Ancient  History. 

IMCONOGRAIMIY,    PSNHANSHIP,    AND   CoMHERaAL   FoRMS  :    Either   foUT    Or 

five  hours  a  week. 

(/OMMKRCIAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOKKEEPINQ  BEGUN  :    Either  five  Or  foUF 

hours  a  week  till  March  1st ;  either  four  or  three  hours  a  week  after  March 
Ist. 

Si'iENCB :  Four  hours  a  week  after  March  1st.    Botany. 

Drawing  :  Two  hours  a  ¥reek. 

M1T8IU  (See  Note  1) :  One  hour  a  week.    Singing. 

Physh^al  Training  :  Two  hours  a  week.  Gymnastics  for  girls.  Gymnaa- 
Ucs  and  Military  Drill  for  boys. 

(Note  1 :  Pupils  excused  from  singing  must  do  additional  work  in  some 
other  study  of  the  course.) 

Second  Year. 

English  :  Three  hours  a  week.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

UisTi>RY :  Tii'o  hours  a  week.  Nlediaeval  History.  Modern  History 
hosmx. 

riioNix^RAPHY,  Typewriting,  and  Elements  of  Mercantile  I«aw  :  Either 
three  (¥r  four  lK>urs  a  ¥reek. 

IUh^kkeetinu  and  ComnsaAL  Geography  :  Either  four  or  three  hours 

StMKNOE :  Three  hours  a  week.  Zoology ;  followed  by  a  short  course 
in  rh>«k4iyj-  and  Hygiene. 

hK.vwiNG :  Two  himrs  a  week. 

Mi'5^10  (See  Note  U  :  One  hotu*  a  week.    Singing. 

ruYHicAL  Tk.\inin(:  :  Twi)  hinirs  a  week.  Gymnastics  for  girl&  Gym- 
nastk^  and  Military  Drill  f^^r  boya. 

(Note  I  :  INi|\iW  oxoi»e^  frv>m  singing  must  do  additional  work  in  some 
od¥Nr  AtUity  of  (he  ivur^.) 

It  atioukl  W  not«xl  thai  book-keeping,  including  commercuJ  arith- 
lui^iiv  \v«s  abvaily  au  elective  suhsUtute  for  wologT  in  the  second 


« 


Cambridgc  English  High  School* 

Thi^  o\MiuueroitU  course  adopted  in  May.  1899,  for  the  C^m- 
l^i^  Kiiglbh  Uigh  School  b  as  Kdlows  :— 

tVaouaaAL  Coc^aJL 

flows 
SuhjKVW.  Iicr  w«k. 

Fim  Fmt.  in 

hvkwK  X*  iWcUMtt  •        •        .        5 

AU^Kr\A         -^  ^.5 

K^\^i¥a\  UttKMrt  v«»x«n  UKWittt)  aai  FV»^^^  vc<&»«e  3fe<?aih»>      «       3 
K)k\i;iif*h  3 
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Second  Tear, 
French  or  German       ...  ...  -       6 

Physics,  6  ;  or  Geometry,  3  ;  and  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  3,   5  or  6 

English 3 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Forms 3 

Third  Year. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 5 

Chemistry,  3,  and  Botany,  2  ;  or  French  and  German     -       -       -  5 

English 3 

Geometry,  or  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  the  United  States, 

elementary             --' 3 

Fourth  Year. 

Descriptive  Economics,  Commercial  History  and  Geography     -       -  6 

English -5 

Civics,  2,  Astronomy,  2  ;  or  French  or  German 5 

History  of  the  United  States,  elementary,  or  a  detailed  study  of  a 

limited  period 3 

All  courses  are  substantially  the  same  for  the  first  year,  and  these 
general  statements  apply  to  all  the  courses : — 

(1)  All  pupils  will  have  a  weekly  exercise  in  music  (choral  singing). 

(2)  Drawing  is  required  of  all  once  a  week  for  the  first  year,  and  is  open 
to  all  as  an  extra  subject  during  the  remaining  three  years. 

(3)  It  is  expected  that  no  two  foreign  languages  will  be  begun  the  same 
vear  ;  that  any  foreign  language  once  begun  will  ordinarily  be  continued 
tor  two  yearp,  and  that  a  modern  foreign  language  will  not  be  continued 
longer  than  two  years,  except  by  work  in  conversation. 

(4)  Variations  from  the  courses  as  stated  are  permissible  with  the  approval 
gf  the  headmaster. 


One  other  example  may  be  quoted  showing  how  the  ordinary 
public  high  school  adapts  itself  to  technical  and  commercial 
training.  Four  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years,  are  offered, 
and  are  shown  in  full  as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  commercial 
and  technical  courses  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  a  more 
general  character : — 


CouBSB  OF  Study  in  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfek  High  School, 

Fall  River. 

(1)  The  General  Couru.— In  this  course  certain  studies  are  prescribed, 
bat  the  pupil  may  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  required  hours  from  a 
wide  range  of  elective  studies.  Pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  college, 
but  who  desire  a  good  general  education,  are  advised  to  take  this  course. 
It  is  also  the  course  advised  for  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  a  State  normal 
school  or  the  city  training  school  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  Collie  Preparatory  Course.— This  designed  course  w  especially 
for  pupils  fitting  for  college.  It  is  necessarily,  in  many  respects,  a  difficult 
coarse. 

(3)  The  Technical  Courw.— This  course  offers  a  combination  of  the 
ordinary  high  school  studies  with  practical  work  in  the  use  of  toob  and 
machines,  together  with  a  complete  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  tech- 
nical drafting,  and  freehand  drawing. 

6348  ^ 
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(13)  The  time  given  in  the  technical  course  to  shop  work  and  median  leal 
drawing  is  at  present  less  than  the  amount  intended,  on  account  of  lack 
of  room,  equipment-,  and  teaching  force. 

One  of  the  notable  recent  events  in  American  education  is 
tlie  passing  of  a  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  became 
operative  m  September,  1895,  whereby  all  cities  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  twenty  thousand  are  required  to  maintain  manual 
training  coiu*ses  in  connection  with  their  high  school  systems. 
The  significance  of  this  is  seen  when  taken  side  by  siae  with 
the  statute  of  1891 — the  culmination  of  a  chequered  but  very 
interesting  story  of  high  school  development  m  this  State — 
that  every  town  must  provide  free  high  school  tuition ;  if  not 
in  a  high  school  of  its  own,  then  in  that  of  another  town. 
Twenty-three  cities,  with  a  population  of  1 ,494,906,  came  under 
the  law  of  1895 ;  and  it  was  reported  in  January,  1899,  that 
several  high  schools  not  compellea  to  do  so  by  law  had  added 
manual  training  to  their  courses.  In  his  able  apologia, "  How  far 
the  Public  High  School  is  a  just  charge  upon  the  Public 
Treasury"  (published  in  1899),  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  the  State 
Secretary  of  Education,  puts  forward  a  1  wo-fold  justification  of 
the  manual  training  work  in  the  high  schools.  It  engages  the 
mind  through  the  motor  activities,  often  thereby  working  more 
closely  in  line  with  individual  capacities  and  needs,  and  it  has 
the  etiect  of  making  the  taxpayer  more  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  public  higher  education. 

As  to  the  co-ordination  of  academic  studies  with  training  in 
the  manual  arts,  there  is  an  extremely  valuable  chapter  in  the 
volume  just  issued  by  the*  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  (Vol.  I.  of  the  Report  for  the  year  1899-1900),  written 
by  Herr  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  and  translated  for  issue  in  the 
Keport.  An  interesting  reference  is  made,  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
Dcmark  : — "  Denmark  is  a  country  with  many  flourishing  rural 
popular  high  schools.  Sons  and  daughters  of  peasants  attend 
them  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  general  education."  And 
the  opinion  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
peasantry  is  quoted  as  to  the  excellent  service  rendered  by  these 
nigh  schools,  and  attributing  the  rise  of  the  butter  trade  of 
Denmark  to  the  better  education  of  the  peasantry.  "  It  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  that  general  education  has  only  a  social,  and 
technical  education  only  an  economic  value,"  urges  Herr  Tews, 
as  one  of  his  general  conclusions.  "The  practical  aim  of 
human  education  is  expressed  in  the  old  saying,  "  Professional 
in  one"  (special  education)  and  "amateur  in  all"  (general 
education)."  The  all-round  educational  equipment  of  the 
man  is  a  factor  in  his  success  as  a  worker.  This  view  in  no 
way  clashes  with  what  has  been  said  above,  with  regard  both  to 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school,  in  laying  stress  on  the 
demand  that'school  education  shall  be  not  merely  oral  or  bookish 
with  an  almost  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  3  R*s.  Rather  do  the 
two  points  of  view  lead  up  to  the  same  summary  statement  of 
the  school  ideal  of  curriculum  and  training  as  being  the  "  3  H  s," 
or  the  training  of  head,  hand,  and  heart  (or  character). 
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(2)  Manual  Training  High   Schools. 

The  devolopiuents  iiidicattt!  in  the  prweding  setaion  (ilinost 
inevitiibly  suggest  the  gradual  cstublishment  of  special  high 
schook  for  coiniiiercial  imd  industrial  training,  to  be  given 
side  by  side  with  academic  studies.  These  schools  will  not 
necessarily  act  as  manual  training'  centres"  to  which  pupils 
are  drafted  from  other  schools;  out  will  rank  co-ordinately 
with  tht)  ordinarj'  high  schools,  the  only  difterence  being  a  more 
specialised  reference  boUi  in  choice  of  sljift',  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  eurriculum,  to  commerce  atujl 
industry. 

The  manual  training  high  schools  of  America  specially  im- 
jji-essed  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Dii-ector  of  the  Manchester  Municip*il 
Technical  School,  on  the  occasion  of  his  \i8it  to  the  United  Slates 
in  April  and  May,  1898.    He  says*  :— 

"  The  moat  remarkable  of  the  educational  developmentB  in  the  States, 
and  in  many  respects  t)ie  most  Fruitful,  are  to  be  found  in  the  iDslitutionH 
known  as  manual  training  echoola,  thai  is  to  aay,  acluKils  in  which  mnnual 
training  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  schocd  curriculum,  and  is  treated 
as  an  orgunic  part  d  the  education  given.  It  jb  doubtful  whether  there 
is  in  this  country  any  such  type  of  school,  though,  (if  course,  training  in 
the  use  ot  woodworking  tools  has  Itccome  widely  established  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  manual  training  schools  arc,  in  fact,  English 
high  schools,  and  have  generally  a  three  or  four  years  course  for  lioya  {in 
some  of  them  girls  are  included  nisot). 

"Someofthesesciioolsarccity  schools— that  is  to  say,  ihej-  aie  miuiaged 
by  the  municipality,  as,  for  example,  the  Mechanic  Aria  Schocil  of  Boston  ; 
others  arc  the  outcome  trf  private  beneficence." 

At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  public  manual  training 
liigh  schools.  A  very  good  statement  of  the  aim  and  working 
of  such  schools  is  furnished  in  a  jiamphlet  issued  in  19U0  describing 
tht!  manual  training  high  achool  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
(New  York  City). 


The  Manual  Traijimg  High  School  is  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  irf  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  Brooklyn  Buraugb 
School  Board. 

'■  It  was  opened  as  a  free  high  school  for  boys  on  I'ebniury  12th,  1664, 

•  £eporl  presented  to  the  Manchester  Teehnical   Instruction   Com-  i 
miltee.    (Btacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square,  Maocbestcr.    fid.) 

t  In  some  of  the  elementary  Fcht»  Is  alto  girls  lake  part  of  ilic  courf* 
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Co  furniah  a  thorough  high  school  education  to  those  inteadiog  to  pursue 
their  studies  further  in  college,  and  to  thoee  expecting  to  tcrmbiklc  th^r 
school  career  with  the  high  school.  At  the  aiLine  time  it  was  licsigiii^d 
to  te^h  Imjjh  the  application  of  tlieir  studies  to  the  various  octiupatioria 
of  life.  Ill  response  tu  many  applications,  girls  were  admitted  in  February, 
1896,  under  the  same  conditions  as  boys.  The  fact  that  the  school  nieols 
a  popular  demand  is  shown  by  the  present  registry  of  over  six  Imndied 
student^  almost  eiiually  divided  between  the  seses. 

"The  school  offers  three  different  progmminea  of  studies,  with  posai- 
bilitiea  of  variation  in  each  so  aa  to  meet  alnnost  any  conditjona  that  may 
arise.  The  Science  Course  of  four  years  is  designed  to  prepare  for  such 
courses  in  male  colleges  as  do  not  require  Greek  for  admission,  also  for 
the  better  technical  scbouls,  and  fur  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  or  dentistry. 
The  Science  Course  also  prepares  young  men  for  responsible  positimis  witi 
architects,  builders,  manufacturers,  and  electrical  engineers.  The  Libenit 
Course  of  four  years  prepares  for  the  various  courses  in  the  female  colleges 
not  requiring  Greek  for  admission,  for  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  training 
schools  for  teachers,  and  for  the  State  normal  m-IiooIs.  The  llusiiicss 
Course  of  three  years  prepares  youug  men  and  women  for  direct  entrance 
into  commercial  life. 
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SCIBNCB  COUBBE. 

Periods 
First  Year.  per  Week, 

Algebra    ----------4 

Latin  or  German ■'> 

English 3 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome ^2 

Physiology  and  Physics '.3 

Vocal  Uusic 1 

Drawing 4 

Joinery,  Turning,  Sheet-metal.     Work,  Forging,  Sewing, 
Knife  Work,  Ornameutal-ii'on  Work  -        -        -        -        8 

SecoTid  Year. 
Geometry          ...-                ..-.4 
Latin  m-  German     .----.-.4 
EngUah 3 

History  of  Modern  Europe      ------        2 

Physics  and  Chemistry 4 

Vocal  Music 1 

Drawing 4 

Pat  tern- making.  Wood-carving,  Sheet- metal  Work, 
Forging,  Moulding  and  Casting,  Needlework, 
Household  Economy,  Cooking  ■-  S 

Third  Tear. 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying     -       -       -        -  4 

Latin  or  German 3 

German  or  French,  or  Botany  and  Geology    -        -        -  4 

Physics  and  Chemistrj' 4 

American  History  and  Civica 2 

Engliah  3 

Drawing  ....  -        -  a 

Machine    work,    Domesti''.  '* 

Problems  -  «> 


1S5  Sdmeaiiom  amd  Imdrnhji  «m  ike  CmUml  Staiei. 


Pourtk  Tear.  per 

Adrajiced  Alzebra  and  Reviews     -        -        -                -  3 

L^dn  or  Gcrmn     -------  3 

PbT3kgT^]>hy  and  Zoclogj,  or  Germui  or  Frezidi  -       -  4 

ilech&nks  and  DecuichT 4 

Hktonr  and  EconoxDics   -- 2 

Engikh 4 

DraTriii^  ._-------« 

Applied  Mechaiiics  and  llachine  CoostracdoD  -        -        -  S 


The  firs;  two  ye^r^  f4  the  libenl  Course  are  tlie  same  as  thoee  of  the 
Srience  C<wir?»e,  the  third  and  fourth  rears  are : — 

Third  Tear. 

Geometrr  and  Trigonometry  -----  3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Phyacs  and  Botany       -       -       -  -  -       4 

American  History  and  Gtics       -----       i 

English    ----------3 

Drawing  ---------i 

M^hine  Work,  Domestic  Science»CoiistnictiTe  Problems        S 
Vocal  Mosic     ---------        l 

Pomrtk  Tear. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Reviews     -----        3 

Latin  or  German     --------3 

Ph3r3iography  and  Zoology      -----  4 

History  and  Economics    -  .       .       .       .       -       ^ 

English     --  ---.-.-4 

Drawing  .---..       ---i 

t.'onstructive  Problems  and  Laboratory  Practice    -  S 

BrSIXESS  COCKSE. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Business  Course  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  two  courses,  the  third  vear  is : — 

Third  Ttar. 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic      -        -        -  10 

latin  or  German     --- 3 

(.  orrespondence  and  Commercial  Law    -        -        -        -  i 

Eri^iish 3 

American  History  and  Civics   ------  o 

Commercial  Geography  and  Economics   -        -        -        -  2 

Steii'Craphy  and  Typewriting       -----  5 

Xo^es  on  the  above : — 

I 

1.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  six  periodsL 

2.  Pupils  elecrting  Latin  and  German  may  drop  Latin  and  take  up 

French  during  the  fourth  year. 

3.  As  far  as  the  daily  prc^ramme  ^ill  billow,  pupils  nuy  be  permitted 

to  specialise  in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  preparatory  to  their 
proposed  future. 

4.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  individual  instraction  in  com- 

pcisiiioQ  and  declamation  is  given. 

5.  BoCany  and  zooic^y  are  arranged  as  to  sequence*  so  that  botany 

shall  always  be  studied  during  the  spring  months. 
0.  A  second  language  may  be  taken  up  during  the  last  two  y«art  in 
the  Lilieral  Course  f-^r  four  periiib  per  week,  as  an  opcioo. 
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'*  While  careful  attention  is  given  to  several  different  forms  of  manual 
work,  the  institution  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school.  It  is  in  every  sense 
a  high  school.  The  object  in  the  manual  work  is  not  to  teach  a  trade, 
but  is  rather  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various 
occupations,  and  to  teach  the  practical  application  of  the  various  high 
school  studies  to  the  more  common  vocations,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  technical.  The  principle  that  theory  without  practice  is  of  little  value 
is  fuUy  recognised,  and  so  far  as  possible,  every  principle  taught  in  each 
subject  is  applied  to  work. 

The  school  is  Hberally  supplied  with  shops  and  laboratories.  The  chemical, 
physical,  and  biologi(^  laboratories  are  each  arranged  so  that  forty  pupils 
can  perform  the  same  experiment  at  the  same  time.  The  electrical  labo- 
ratory contains  a  large  amount  of  apparatus  for  work  in  elementary  electrical 
engineering,  and  with  the  three  dectric  motors  in  the  school  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  experimentation  with  electric  lighting  and  power.  Part 
of  the  machinery  is  run  by  a  motor,  built  by  the  pupUs  of  the  school.  It 
was  designed  by  the  class  in  physics,  the  drawings  were  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical drawing  class,  and  the  patterns  in  the  workshops.  The  building  was 
wired  for  electric  lights  and  for  a  local  telephone  service  by  the  pupils, 
and  both  lights  and  telephones  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  diplomas  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
Regents  for  admission  to  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  ita  graduates 
are  accepted  on  certificate  by  the  colleges  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  other 
high  schools,  and  its  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  admission  to  the  city  training  school  for 
teachers,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

**  Although  the  first  class  was  graduated  only  three  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing occupations  of  a  few  graduates  might  be  enumerated.  Two  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  national  government  (one  at  675  dols.  and  one  at 
1,000  dols.  per  year),  three  are  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  one  is  editor  of  a 
trade  journal  in  New  York,  one  is  associate  editor  of  an  engineering  maga- 
zine, five  are  architectural  draughtsmen,  one  is  head  draughtsman  for 
a  firm  of  patent  attorneys,  twelve  occupy  important  positions  with  manu 
facturing  concerns,  ten  are  in  brokers'  offices,  many  are  teachers,  and 
three  are  in  business  for  themselves.  The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  many 
good  positions  occupied  by  graduates. 

To  take  an  example  of  a  Western  manual  training  high  school, 
that  of  Denver  (Col.),  as  shown  in  the  very  complete  and  well-illus- 
trated course  of  study,  pubKshed  in  1898,  exhibits  similar  general 
features :  "  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  a  Uberal  elemen- 
tary education,  suitable  not  only  for  those  who  contemplate  a  higher 
education  later,  but  especially  for  those  pupils  who,  upon  leaving 
school,  must  enter  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of  hfe.  The 
course  of  study  gives  ample  preparation  to  meet  tlie  requirements 
for  entrance  to  universities  and  technical  schools,  except  to  depart- 
ments requiring  preparation  in  Greek."  An  abridged  statement 
of  the  com-se  of  study  is  as  follows : — 

Course  of  Study. 

(Note. — ^The  figures  after  the  studies  indicate  the  number  of  school 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  that  subject.] 

First  Ye.ve. 

Mathematics  (5). — Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 
Science  (4).— Physical  Geography  until  .January  ;  Botany. 
History  and  English   (3). — American    Literature  and    Pvhcloric    until 
January;  Greek  History. 
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F1B8T  Ys/LR— omh'niMd. 

Language  (4). — Latin  or  Qerman,  or  English. 

Drawing  (4).— Freehand  (2) ;    Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work  (10).-— Fcmt  Boys:  Joinery,  16  weeks;  wood-turning, 
12  weeks  ;  wood-carving,  10  weeks.  For  Girls  :  Pliiin  sewing  ;  joinery 
on  alternate  days  from  January  to  June. 

Music  (1).— Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics  (4). — Algebra  ;    Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Science  (5). — Physics  with  laboratory  practice. 

History  and  English  (3).— Roman  History  until  January  ;  Rhetoric  ; 
English  and  American  Literature. 

Language  (4). — Latin  or  English,  or  German. 

Drawing  (4).— Freehand  (2) ;  Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work  (10).— For  Boys:  PaUem-making  and  mouldmg,  20 
weeks ;  forging,  18  weeks ;  lessons  in  brazing  and  soldering.  For  Girb  : 
Drafting  patterns ;  cutting  and  fitting  undergarments  ;  machine-sewing  ; 
wood-carving  on  alternate  days  from  January  to  June. 

Music  (1). — Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

Thibd  Ysab. 

Uuthematics  (4).— Algebr«^"^PIarie  Trigonortfetiy  ;  Bookkeeping.^'  ^^^ 

Science  (7).~Chemi8try  with  laboratory  practice  (5)  ;  Steam,  Electrify, 
and  Magnetism*  (2).  .   r^ -^ 

History  and  English  (5t).--English  History ;  English  Literature ; 
(Svil  Government. 

Language  (4). — Latin  or  English,  or  German  ;    French-t 

Drawing  (4).— Freehand  (2) ;  Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work. — ^For  Boys :  Vice  work  ;  machine  tool  work  ;  construc- 
tion. Far  Girls :  Cooking  :  domestic  science.  The  manual  work  oi  this 
year  occupies  eight  hours  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  six  hours  per 
week  for  twenty-two  weeks. 

Music  (1). — Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

FouBTH  Year. 

Mathematics  (4). — Spherical  Trigonometry  ;  Higher  Algebra. 

Science  (5). — Advanced  Chemistry  (5),  or  Advanced  Physics  (5). 

Manual  Work  (6  or  more). — The  student  will  elect  advanced  work  in  any 
of  the  lines  of  shop  work  already  pursued. 

History  (4).— Study  of  one  or  more  periods  of  American  History  ;  Political 
Economy. 

Language  (5). — French,  or  German,  or  English,  or  I^tin. 

Drawing  (2  to  10).— Freehand  ;  Mechanical ;  Modelling  in  Clay. 

Music  (1). — Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

From  the  above  the  fourth-year  student  will,  with  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  choose  thirty  hours*  work  per  week,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
must  be  chosen  from  the  following  lines  of  work  :  Mathematics,  Science, 
History,  Jjanguage.    The  manual  work  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  manual  training  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  deserving 
of  mention,  and  in  this  same  city  Mr.   Liberty  Tadd  presides 

*   With  the  approval  of  the  principal,  shop  work  may  be  substituted, 
t  Three  for  the  first  four  months.    ()nc  of  the  five  periods  is  for  un- 
prepared work. 

French  may  be  substituted  for  Mathematics  in  the  third  year. 
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ovei'  the  work  of  the  public  School  of  Industrial  Art.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Sayre,  Principal  of  the  Central  Manual  Training  (Public)  High 
School,  informed  the  writer  that  in  his  curriculum  the  time  is 
divided  equally  between  the  manual  training  and  the  acaden)ic 
courses.  French  and  German  replace  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the 
collegiate  preparatory  courses.  Dr.  SajTe  regards  it  as  the  mission 
of  his  school  to  "  give  to  the  community  a  class  of  young  men  who 
are  in  direct  touch  ^\dth  the  country's  greatest  need — American 
skilled  labour."  Of  the  five  himdred  and  more  graduates  of  the 
school,  the  oldest  of  whom  has  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  forty  are  already  in  positions  of  responsibility  as  superin- 
tendenti,  managers,  foremen,  members  of  firms,  etc.  In  an  exhibit 
of  work  at  New  York  during  the  3^ear  1895-96  this  school  was 
placed  first  in  a  list  of  five.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 
conclusion  was  irresistible  that  brains  capable  of  such  admirable 
expression  in  metal  were  under  a  discipline  that  neither  college 
professors  nor  boss  mechanics  cpuld  ask  to  have  improved."  The 
great  employers  of  labour  are,  however,  not  unanimous  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  manual  high  school  training  on  industrial 
efficiency.  The  principal  realises  the  ethical  value  of  manual  work, 
speaking  on  the  strength  of  fifteen  years'  exi)erience.  There  is,  he 
said  in  conversation,  an  element  in  a  bov  wliich  we  often  misname 
badness,  and  which  he  wants  an  outlet  for.  "  This '  devilry  '  finds 
expression  in  the  push  of  the  plane  and  the  blow  of  the  hammer." 
Other  schools  might  be  referred  to,*  but  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  will  be  served  by  adding  the  details  of  one  manual  training 
course,  namely,  the  Rindge  Manual  Trainingr  School,  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  as  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  ("  School  Com- 
mittee ").  This  is  one  of  the  schools  which  definitely  prepares  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University.  Ten  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  drawing  and  shopwork,  which  are  bracketed 
together  throughout,  (excepting  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  case  bf 
those  who  are  entering  college,  when  five  hours  are  given  to  manual 
work,  and  ten  hours  to  physics). 

DRAWING   AND   SHOPWORK. 
First  Yeab  (Tenth  Grade). 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  includes  the  following : — Use  of  T. 
square,  triangles,  scale,  pencil  and  compass,  mechanical  alphabet  and  it« 
applications,  geometrical  constructions,  projections,  prisms,  cylinders,  etc., 
dimensioning,  intersections  and  developments,  and  tests. 

The  coujseiu. free-hand  drawiiig^cludes  drawing  from  omatsient  in  the 
flat,  elementary  design  end  free-hand'^rspective  from  models.' 

The  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery  is  as  follows  :  Saw  and  chisel  exer- 
cises, halved  joints,  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  open  mortise  and  tenon 
joints,  halved  dovetailed  joints,  dovetailed  joints,  brace  joints,  boring 
exercises,  dowel  joints,  table  leg  and  rail,  glued  triangle  having  angles  t)f  30, 
60,  and  90  degrees,  model  of  a  newel  post,  tool  chest,  shoe-blackmg  stand,  etc 

*  The  Manual  High  School  at  Chicago  and  its  efficiency  (in  spite  of  inade- 
quate premises)  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  V ice-Consul  Erskine's  report  on 
Educatum  in  Chicago,  pp.  10-11. 
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The  toulii  iised  are  rip,  cross- cut,  back,  and  keyhole  saws ;  block,  jack, 
rabbet  planes  and  jointer  ;  try-square,  chisels,  gouges,  bit  stock,  bits,  level, 
in  irkiug-gaugo,  hammer,  nail  set,  mallet,  screw  driver,  counter  sink,  brad- 
awl, HiK)ko  shuvc,  clamps,  wood  files,  drawing-knife,  mitre  box,  oilstone, 
ond  grimUtoiio. 

Skoond  Year  (Kijsventu  Grade).* 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  includes  the  following : — Inking  with 
ruling  |M)n  and  com|KV8s  i)cn,  shade  lines,  the  standard  bolt  with  formula, 
in.u'hini3  dr.iwing,  dunonsioning  and  specifying,  free-hand  outline  drawing, 
inm'hunicul  jwrsix-Ttivo,  free-hand  perspective  from  models,  free-hand 
uuM'hino  drawing,  dimensioned  constructions,  intersection  and  develop- 
ment of  plane  Murfiu*o  solids  requiring  cutting  planes,  oblique  projections, 
and  tenu.  All  sheets  are  executed  in  ink,  except  those  for  free-hand  and 
inoi*.hanic;il  perspoiaivc. 

The  course  in  tree-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  from  ornament  in  the 
round,  applied  design,  laying  of  Hat  colour  washes  with  the  brush,  model  and 
object  dn^wing. 

The  course  in  wood-t\irning  is  preparatory  to  pattern-making,  and 
consists  of  exori'isos  in  measuring  with  calipers  and  dividers,  and  in  cylin- 
drical, compotind,  conical,  globe-chuck,  and  face-plate  tiu-ning. 

The  Ux>ls  useil  are  : — Wixxl-turning  lathe,  inside  caUpers,  outside  cahpers, 
dividers,  gotiges,  chisels,  cutting-otT  tool,  round-nose  and  diamond-point 
tools,  otl-stone,  and  oiler. 

Tlie  pi\t torn-milking  work  consists  of  instruction  concerning  moulding, 
drauglit  tif  patterns,  use  of  shrink  rule,  core  prints,  and  core  boxes  ;  followed 
by  exercises  in  laying  out  patterns,  building  up  cone-patterns,  jig-sawing, 
and  all  operations  involveil  in  making  both  solid  and  split  patterns. 

The  course  in  forging  and  blaoksmithing  is  as  follows :-— Exercises  in 
care  of  firo^  and  in  drawing,  uitsetting,  bonding,  riveting,  welding,  pimching, 
and  tempering.  Some  i>f  the  articles  made  are  : — The  wedge,  square  point, 
sign  dogs,  stone  dogs,  8-hiX>ks,  l>ent  \i-elded  rings,  harness  hooks,  tnick- 
haiigers,  hooks  and  staples,  swivels,  shaft ing-ke>*s.  shaft  with  shotilders, 
bent  angle  irons  for  strengthening  joints,  weldetl  angle-irons,  chain  links, 
•yeboltd  and  ring,  clevioe  with  bolt  and  cotter,  bolts  and  nuts,  square  and 
hexagonal  lathe  toi.4s,  tempered  spring,  ilat  drill,  hammer,  blacksmith  s 
tongs,  etc. 

The  tOL^s  used  are : — l\>rtable  forge,  an\  il.  hand  hammer,  rule,  square, 
8wedg«s,  fullers,  set  hammer,  hot  ohiivl,  ct^d  chisel,  hardy,  outside  spring 
calipers,  heading  tools,  and  v;\rious  totals  used  in  caring  for  the  forge  fire. 

TuiKn  YiL\n  vTwklkth  Gradf^. 

The  cv>ur^  in  mcchaniitil  drawing  i^;  as  folloA\^  : — Projections  :  measure- 
ments \^  inoHni\l  Hn«  with  ap(4ic;\uons  ;  gwmoirii-al  ivnstnK'tions,  such 
as  inathenuticiil  ourxo:;.  the  hoUx  with  api4io;\iiv>i\s  to  i^'rew^^  theor>'  of 
conic  sections,  int«r^vtiv>n  and  dovelop"^^"t  i>f  s^'Jid  Ix^unded  by  curved 
«urf:ioes  requiring  the  cutting  plane ;  thei^ry  and  exe^*uiion  of  the  spur 
cears  ;  nuohine  dn^wing  vdetail  and  ass^fmbU\^'^  s|xvitied  and  dimensioned 
for  use. 

Each  student  is  tnMtevl  .-is  an  ;i:ssistant  draughtsnun  in  a  large  office.  A 
comf4eie^  nviohine  is  soKvted  and  each  ;iSMsiani  draughtsnwn  is  given 
an  idea  t>t  some  jxirt  which  he  must  devoIv>|v  and  vt  which  he  must  produce 
a  corntvi  Wv^rking  dnwiug.  At  least  twv'*  jt\n5  .ire  thus  trvated,  and  each 
aiudent  nv^es  twv*  or  iix^e  tracings  v^"  shctn*  Uv^  his  own.  Fn>m  these 
lie  m^kes  K:ie  prints  on  |\ipcr  prejurtxl  by  the  cbss^  The  t^>cal  time  in 
Uie  drA ui:u:  v>dice  i5  aK>;;;  seven: v  hvK:r^ 
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The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  light  and  shade  in  charcoal, 
drawing  from  the  plaster  cast,  drawing  from  groups  of  common  objects 
comer  of  room,  furniture,  etc.,  and  advanced  design. 

The  machine^hop  course  includes  iron  fitting  and  elementary  machine- 
tool  work.  The  course  in  iron  fitting  is  as  follows — chipping,  fiUng,  fitting 
of  sliding  parts,  scraping,  polishing,  drilling,  tapping,  bolt  cutting,  hand 
turning,  etc. 

The  tools  used  are  scratch  awl,  machinist's  hammer,  prick-punch,  centre 
punch,  spring  dividers,  spring  calipers,  try-square,  flat,  cape,  and  round- 
nosed  chisels,  various  forms  and  sizes  of  files,  and  the  hand  lathe. 

The  elementary  machine-tool  course  consists  of  engine  lathe  work,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  action  and  setting  of  tools,  preparation  of  work  for  the 
lathe,  straight  and  taper  turning  and  boring,  chuck  drilling,  and  the  use 
of  measuring  tods. 

The  tools  used  are: — Engine  lathe,  lathe  tools,  chuck  drill,  calipersi 
reference  gauge,  micrometer  caliper,  and  limit  gauge. 

FouBTH  Year  (Thibteenth  Qbade). 

The  mechanical  drawing  in  the  general  course  consists  of  machine 
mechanism,  belting  principles,  bevel  ^ears  (elective),  worm  ^ears,  rack  and 
pinion  (elective),  assembling  a  machme  from  details  (elective),  projection 
and  GdAi  shadows,  isometric  projection  and  shadows,  use  of  colour  washes 
and  tints. 

The  student  may,  if  he  desires,  substitute  the  following  for  the  drawing 
marked  **  elective  **  : — Architectural  details,  as  sections  through  a  building, 
window  casings,  inside  and  outside  finish  and  decorations,  etc,  and  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  at  least  two  houses. 

The  work  for  the  college  course  is  as  follows : — Orthographic  projections 
and  shadows  with  colour  washes  and  tints,  isometric  projection,  simple 
and  complicated  shadows,  isometric  intersections,  etc.,  and  descriptive 
geometry. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  in  charcoal  (optional) 
or  water  colour,  and  advanced  design. 

The  machine-shop  course  includes  the  use  of  the  engine  lathe  fixtures 
(compound,  back  and  follow  rests,  taper  attachments,  etc.),  screw  cutting, 
use  of  planer  and  shaper,  milling,  drilling,  and  boring  in  drUl  press,  forming 
and  grinding  cutting  tools,  construction  and  assembling  of  machines, 
and  the  use  of  special  tools. 

The  toob  used  are  those  of  the  third  year,  and  also  the  planer,  shaper, 
milling  machine,  sensitive  drill,  upright  drill,  drills,  reamers,  arbors,  tapSi 
and  any  other  tools  needed  to  complete  a  piece  of  work. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the  pupils  in  each  shop  work  from  blue 
prints  giving  details  and  specifications,  or  from  drawings  specially  prepared 
by  themselves. 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  (now  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, with  which  it  was  incorporated  in  1897) 
has  been  adequately  described  by  Mr.  Vice-Gonsul  Erskine,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Re}molds  in  his  Report  to  the  Manchester  Technical 
Instruction  Committee. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  Boston  pubUc  schools : — 

An  Industrial  High  School  for  Qirls. 

**  There  are  many  persons,  interested  in  the  better  education  of  girb, 
who  have  heeii  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  school  committee 
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might  see  the  way  clear  for  the  creation  of  such  a  school.  Probably,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  population  now  going  on  in  parts 
of  the  city,  some  suitable  school  building  will  soon  become  wholly  or  partially 
vacant,  so  as  to  afford  the  desired  accommodation." 

One  has  not  heard  of  tlie  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  should  make  this  school  an  accomplished  fact.  But,  accom- 
plished or. n(lt^  the  extract  showsa  direction  in  which '^he-^rganisers 
of  public  education  have  for  some  years  been  looking. 

(3)  Commercial   Hiyh  Sclwols. 

Oommercial  high  schools*  are  one  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  American  education,  the  movement  being  even  now  only 
in  its  initial  stages. 

**  Within  the  past  decade  "  [says  Professor  Ellsworth  Brown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  monograph  on  Secondanj  Education]  "  there  has 
been  a  growing  denraiid  for  public  commerciiil  high  schools  in  the  larger 
cities.  Thus  far,  comparatively  slight  provision  has  been  made  to  meet 
this  dem^iud,  but  there  is  reasi^n  to  expect  that  there  will  in  the  near  future 
be  a  considerable  expansion  of  our  public  educjition  on  this  side.  The 
business  high  school  in  Washington,  D.C,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  illus- 
tration of  the  serious  interest  whicli  has  begun  to  appear  in  this  side  of 
secondary  instruction." 

In  a  companion  monogi'aph  on  "  Commercial  Education  "  Pro" 
fessor  Edmund  James,  of  Chicago,  says  : — 

Secondary  education  of  the  manual  training  type  is  to-<lay  years  ahead 
of  the  development  which  would  have  been  possible  if  the  separate  manual 
training  high  schtxJs  liad  not  been  established.  Place  the  commercial 
course  in  the  ordinary  high  st-hool  largely  under  the  charge  of  the  present 
te^aching  force  and  you  rob  the  new  movement  of  half  its  possibilities. 
The  problem  of  working  out  good  secondary  business  education  needs  all 
the  freedom  that  is  fe^asible  ;  it  can  be  solved  only  by  independent  faculties 
with  every  meml)er  intent  on  the  (inestions  of  hLs  own  department,  of 
course,  but  also  grappling  with  the  pr<»l)lem  of  the  entire  scheme  of  studies. 

The  wiit-er  attended  a  lecture  delivered  befoi*e  the  Graduates' 
Club  of  Teachers  College  (Columbia  University)  by  Mr.  Meleney, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City  of  Xew  York,  in 
the  com'se  of  which  the  general  proposition  was  niaint^iined  that 
the  times  demand  High  Schools  of  Commerce.  Uefen»nce  was  made 
to  the  experience  gained  in  the  manual  training  liigh  schools,  and 
to  the  s<>eii8  being  taken  in  New  York  to  estabUsh  a  conmiercial  liigh 
school.  The  education  wliich  such  a  scIkk^I  will  give  should  help 
to  prepaid  its  pupils  **  for  i-esponsible  positions  at  home  and  abroad 
in  business  concerns  and  in  the  consular  service,  and  for  positions 
in  the  Civil  Sei'vice  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation."  **  In 
America,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  we  have  begun  at  the  pedagogical  end. 
and  are  moving  on  towards  the  commercial."  One  of  the  reasons 
for  a  separate  institution  with  specific  aims  was  the  difficulty  which 
is  said  to  be  experienced  in  some  places  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 

*  These  are  only  touched  uprm  here  as  they  form  part  of  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Hartog's  report  on  Commercial  Education  in  this  volume. 
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the  commercial  course.  **  It  is  regai'ded  as  an  inferior  course, '  owing 
to  a  *'  feeling  of  aristocracy  which  exists  in  the  high  schools,"  boys 
who  are  fitting  for  college  being  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  stu- 
dents, and  often  inferior  teachers  being  appointed  to  the  English 
or  commercial  department. 

(III.)   INDUSTBIAL  and  COBIMEBCIAL  EDUCATION    IN   AMERICAN 

CiOLLBGES  AND  UNIVERSmES. 

The  ^eat  moment  in  the  development  of  higher  industrial  edu- 
cation m  America  was  the  passing  of  the  '*  Morrill  Act "  in  1862. 
By  this  Act  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  federal  Government 
for  the  support  of  colleges  whose  chief  aim  should  be  instruction 
in  the  agneultural  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  subjects  sub- 
sidiary to  these,  though  not  excluding  more  academic  studies. 
Now.  twenty-nine  of  tne  States  have  each  its  SUxte  university, 
supported  wholly  or  pirtncipally  fro'm'  public  funds ;  and  in  iftany 
of  tntee  the  education  is  entirely  free.  In  at  legist  one  instance, 
a  State  united  the  proceeds  of  th«  sale  of  its  grant  of  public 
lands  under  the  Morrill  Act  with  monev  privately  subscribed, 
to  establish  a  strong  university ;  Cornell  tf^mversity  resembles  in 
some  ways  a  New  York  State  University,  though  bearing  the  name 
of  its  original  founder.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology also,  whilst  depending  chiefly  upon  private  endowment 
and  tuition  fees,  receives  one  third  of  the  federal  Government's 
land  and  other  grants  which  fall  to  Massachusetts. 

There  are  three  main  groups  or  types  of  scientitic,  technical, 
and  engineering  colleges  in  America :  those  that  are  of  private 
foundation,  ancl  are  independent  of  State  control ;  those  that 
are  affiliated  with  universities  not  under  State  control ;  those 
that  are  maintained  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  State  funds.  Of 
the  first  class  are  such  colleges  as  the  Ai-mour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  the  Bradley 
Institute,  ^Peoria.  The  Sheffield  Scientitic  School  at  Yale,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  at  Harvard  and  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Columbia  University  are  illustrations  of  the  second  class.  The 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Arts  at  Cornell,  like  the  university 
itself,  holds  a  sort  of  intennediate  position.  The  third  class  is 
represented  by  the  colleges  of  mechanics  and  engineering,  iind 
of  agriculture,  at  such  State  universities  as  those  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  by  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Morrill  Act,  and  is  really 
the  institute  of  technology  tor  the  Stiitc  of  Indiana,  but  assumed 
V  its  present  name  when  by  legislative  assent  the  State  accepted 
a  considerable  endowment  from  Mr.  John  Purdue. 

Nearly  all  of  these  colleges  assume  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  OTUcation  before  admitting  students  to  their  technical 
courses. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  BrookK'li, ;  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoiia,  have  high  schools  of 
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their  own.     To  speak  first  of   the  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  ♦  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Special  preparation  for  this  course  is  given  in  the  High  School, 
which  is  practically  a  manual  training  high  school,  with  the  follow- 
ing course  of  study : — 

The  figure  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  (fifty  minutes) 

a  week. 

First  Year. 
Language : — 

English       "       '       '       ".              '               -       -       -  4 

German  or  French,  or  Latin    -        -        -               -       -  4 

History :  Greek  and  Roman 2 

Mathematics  :  Plane  geometry  and  elementary  algehra  -       -  4 

Science :  Phyaography 2 

Music:   Sight  singing 2 

Drawing :  Freehand  and  instrumental 4 

Gymnastics ---2 

Manual  Training :  Bench-work  in  wood,  simple  projects,  wood 

carving        -        .        -               ...---  6 

Second  Year. 
Language : — 

English        --  ---  --4 

German  or  French  or  Latin 4 

History :  Roman  and  Medueval  -       -       -               -       -       -  3 

Mathematics :   Algebra  and  sdid  geometry    -        -       -       -  i 

Science:    Biology 2 

Music :  History  and  musical  form 1 

Drawing :  Freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  and  design     -  4 

Gymnatftics                 2 

Manual  Training :  For  boys — Wood-turning,  pattern-making, 
moulding.    For  g]rl8--Sewing«  draughting,  cutting,  and 

making  garments ;  study  of  materials     ...       -  6 

Thikd  Year. 
Language : — 

English ...    4 

German  or  French  or  Latin  .        .        .       .        .4 

*  Other  departments  are  fine  arts,  domestic  art,  domestic  science, 
kindergarten,  all  having  com^dete  normal  courses  (i.e.,  training  courses  for 
teachersX  which  require  attendance  on  five  days  a  week  for  two  years, 
some  of  the  courses  running  to  three  or  four  years.  One  is  tempted  to 
quote  in  brief  the  first  three  normal  courses,  as  teachers  go  from  the  Pratt 
Institute  to  all  parts  of  America. 

Normal  Art  Course. — ^Freehand  and  instrumental  drawing,  cast,  portrait, 
colour,  design,  modelling,  sketching,  composition,  history  of  art^  psychdog}', 
historv  of  education. 

Normal  Course  in  Domestic  Art. — Sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  draw- 
ing, physical  training,  psychology,  historj'  of  education,  normal  methods 
and  practice  teaching. 

Normal  Course  in  Domestic  Science. — Xaturdi  sciences:  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  (bacteriology',  botany,  zoology,  physidogy).  Applied 
sciences  ;  emergencies,  home  nursing  and  hygiene,  public  hygiene,  and 
household  economics,  rsychologj',  and  the  following  allied  subjects :  History 
of  education,  FroebeFs  **  Mother-play,"  normal  methods,  and  practice 
teaching.  Cookery,  dietetics,  marketing,  and  serving.  Collateral 
work ;  sewing,  drawing,  manual  training,  laundry  work,  and  physical 
training. 
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History:   English  2 

Mathematics  or  Language :  Advanced  algebra  or  German  or 

French  or  Latin   -  4       ' 

Science :    Physics       -  •  .        .  4 

Draunng :  Colour  work  and  design,  or  mechanical  drawing    -    4 
Gymnastics  -  ----.^---2 

Manual  Training :  For  Boys — Forging  ;  elements  of  decora- 
tive   iron-work.      For   Girls— Dressmaking :    Designmg,  "J 
draugliting,  fitting,  making  lined  waist,  study  of  design 
and  colour  ;   Costume  design  :   Sketching  hats,  draperies  1 
and  gowns,   outline  and  proportion  of  human  figure;" 
Millinery :   Finishing  hat-brims,  trimming  hats,  study  of 
form,  line,  colour,  and  texture            -               -       -       .    5 

Fourth  Year. 
Language : — 

English ---4 

German  or  French  or  Latin 4 

History :  American  history  and  civil  government  -       -       -    2 
Mathematics  or  Language :  Trigonometry  or  German  or  French 

or  Latin  4*. 

Science:  Chemistry  4 

Drawing :    Colour-work,  cast  drawing,  and  composition,  or         ] 

mechanical  drawing 4 

Gymnastics 2 

Manual  Training :  For  Boys — Machine-shop  ;  bench  work 
and  machine  tools.  For  Girls — Domestic  science,  cookery, 
emergencies  and  home  nursing    -       -  -       -       -    6 

The  physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  and  manual  train- 
ing are  conducted  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
With  regard  to  the  manual  training  the  prospectus  says  : — 

Manual  Training. — One-fifth  of  the  time  throughout  the  four  school 
years  is  devoted  to  hand  and  tool  work.  The  purpose  is  purely  educa- 
tional, the  development  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  organism  ;  and, 
since  this  power  is  wrapped  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  the  work  must 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  form  of  intellectual  training.  The  resulting 
skill  of  hand  and  eye  makes  possible  a  more  complete  and  useful  life.  The 
boys  and  girls  work  together  in  the  wood  room  during  the  first  year,  and 
the  results  are  foimd  to  be  quite  as  helpful  for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  separate,  the  boys  taking,  during 
the  remaining  years,  courses  in  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  moulding, 
forging,  vice-work,  and  machine  construction,  while  the  girls  have  sewing, 
drfflsmaking,  millinery,  and  cookery. 

The  manual  training  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  high  school,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  its  most  important  service. 

Stram  and  Machine  Design  (Department  of  Technology). 
Five  Days  each  Week — Two  Years, 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  sound  and  thorough  a 
mechanical  training  as  is  possible  in  the  limit  of  two  years,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  furnish  those  who  wish  to  enter  manufacturing  or  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  or  in  other  ways  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  machinery  of  any  kind,  with  a  training  of 
immediate  value,  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  enough  to  enable  them  to 
fill  positions  of  responsibility. 

It  aims  to  give  a  complete  technical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the 
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various  types  of  modern  machinery  and  the  forces  imderlying  them,  and 
is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  conduct  or  superintend  mechanical  enter- 
prises. The  practical  equipment  which  it  gives  will  enable  them  properly 
to  grasp  the  problems  that  will  confront  them  in  the  draughting  ixx)m  and 
the  shop.  For  this  reason  much  time  is  devoted  to  mechanioJ  drawing 
and  machine  design  and  to  shopwork  and  machine  construction. 

Each  of  the  students,  or  a  number  of  them  jointly,  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  construct  one  or  more  complete  machines,  such  as  a  drill-press,  a 
dynamo,  an  engine  lathe,  a  milling  machine,  etc.  They  make  the  patterns 
for  their  own  castings  in  the  foundry,  and  in  the  machuie  shop  they  not  only 
get  the  experience  of  building  and  assembling  the  complete  machine,  but 
also  of  making  the  milling  cutters,  taps,  counter-bores,  and  the  other  special 
toob  necessary  for  its  construction.  Thus  they  go  through  the  process  of 
manufacture  from  raw  material  to  finished  product. 

The  instruction  in  mechamsm,  mechanics,  valve  gears,  theory  c^  the 
steam  engine  and  steam  boiler,  power  measurement  and  transmission, 
and  strength  of  materials  is  planned  to  give  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  imderlying  the  construction  and  operation  of  all  types  of 
machinery. 

This  clas&-room  training  is  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practical 
experimenting  in  the  steam  and  testing  laboratories,  and  the  student  is 
here  required,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  \m  theoretical  results.  Instruction 
in  mathematics  is  given  throughout  the  two  years  ;  and  physics,  including 
the  subjects  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity,  f^ms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  first  year*s  work. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY. 
The  figure  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  a  ^oeek, 

FiBST  Yeah. 


FALL   TERM. 

Mathematics     -        •  5 

(Aljgebra) 
PhyHics  (Mechanics)    3 
Physical  Laboratory   2i 
Mechanical  Drawing  5 

(Projections) 
Freehand  Drawing  -  1 
Shopwork-        •        •  o 
(Carpentry  and  Pat- 
tern-making) 


WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics    -        -  5 

(Plane  Geometry) 
Physics     •        •        -  3 

(Heat) 
Physical  Laboratory  2) 
Mechanical  Drawing  5 

(Shop  Drawing) 
Freehand  Drawmg  •  1 
Shopwork  -        -  5 

(Foundry  and  Forge) 

Second  Ye^vr. 

Mathematics     -        -  5 

(Solid  Geometry) 
Steam  -  engine     and 

Steam-boilers        -  5 

Machine  Design        -  5 

Steam  Laboratory    -  3 

Shopwork  •        -  4 

(Machine  Construction) 

Note. — All  pci^iods  in  Drawing,  Shopivark,  and 
ong  ;  all  other  periods  are  ofie  hour  each. 


Mathematics    -        •  5 
(Advanced  Algebra) 
Mechanism       •        -  5 
Machine  Design        -  5 
Mechanical    Labora- 
tory •        -  3 
Shopwork          •        -  4 
(Machine- work) 


SPRING    TERM. 

Mathematics  •  5 

(Plane  Trigonometry) 
Physics  -3 

(Electric!^) 
Physical  Laboratory  •  2} 
Mechanical  Drawing  -  5 

(Engine  Details) 
Freehand  Drawing     -  1 
Shopwork  -        -        -  6 
(Forge  and  Vice-work) 


Mathematics      -        -  5 
(Analytical  Geometry) 
Mechanics  &  Strength 

of  Materials  •  -  5 
Machine  Design  •  5 
Str.  of  Materials  Lab.  S 
Shopwork   •        -        -  4 

(Tool-making) 

Laboratory  are  two  hours 


Applied  Electricity. 
Five  Days  Each  Week— Two  Years. 

This  course  aims  to  fiurnish  a  preparation  suitable  for  the  many  who 
wish  to  engage  in  the  various  electricsd  industries  which  are  playing  a  more 
and  more  important  part  in  our  modern  life,  and  who  are  unable,  for  lack 
of  time  or  means,  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  technical  training. 

During  the  first  year  much  time  is  given  to  physics.     After  mechanics, 
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heat,  sound,  and  light  have  been  considered,  the  subjects  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  taken  up,  and  extended  practice  is  afforded  with  the  testing 
and  measuring  instruments  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  second  year  a  fiu'ther  study  and  practice  with  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  voltmeter,  ammeter,  wattmeter,  Kelvin  balance,  and  dynamometer 
is  obtained  in  a  specially  constructed  testing  laboratory  with  isolated 
masonry  piers. 

Following  this  comes  study  of  the  principles,  operation,  and  construction 
of  dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers,  methods  of  current  distribution, 
and  lighting  and  power  systems. 

The  class-room  instruction  is  supplemented  by  much  work  in  the  electrical 
laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  a  model  plant,  including  automatic 
engine,  various  types  of  dynamos,  switchboard,  transformers,  motors,  and 
lighting  apparatus,  affording  opportunity  for  experimental  study  and  for 
varied  and  continuous  practice  in  the  operation  of  electrical  machinery. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
I%e  figure  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  a  week. 

First  Year. 


FALL  TERM. 


-  6 


5 
2 


Mathematics 

(Algebra) 
Physics  (Mechanics) 
Physical  Laboratory 
Chemistry  -        - 

(Non-metals) 
Chemical  Laboratory  •  1} 
Mechanical  Drawing  •  3 

(Projections) 
Shopwork   -        -        -  2 

(Carpentry  and  Pat- 
tem-makiDg) 


WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics  •  5 

(Plane  Geometry) 
Physics       •        •        -  6 

(Heat,  Liffht,  Sound) 
Physical  Liiboratory  -  2i 
Chemistry  (Metals)    -  2 
Chemical  Laboratory  -  1^ 
Mechanical  Dra>ving  -  3 

(Shop  Drawing) 
Shopwork    -        -        -  2 
(Pattern -making  and 
Foundry) 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics 

(Solid  Geometry) 
Mechanics  - 

(Prime  Movers) 
Applied  Electricity 

(TransmisHion) 
Applied  Electricity 

(LAboratory) 
Mechanical  Drawing 

(Wiring  Plans) 
Sliopwork   - 

(Machine- work) 


SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics  •  5 

(Plane  Trigonometry) 

Physics       ■        -        -  5 

(Electricity) 
Physical  Laboratory  -  2} 
Chemistry  -        -        -  2 
(Qualitative  Analysis) 
Chemical  Laboratory-  IJ 
Mechanical  Drawing  -  3 

(Engine  Details) 
Shopwork   -        -        -  2 

(Gorging) 


2 


Mathematics  •  -  5 
(Analytical  Cieometry) 

Mechanic**  -  -  -  3 
(Strength  of  Materials) 

Applied  Electricity]  -  2 
(Motors  and  Lighting) 

Applied  Electricity  -  4 
(Laboratory) 

Mechanical  Drawing  -  3 
(Power  Plants) 

Shopwork   -        -        -  3 

(Djnamo  Construction) 


Mathematics  •  5 

(Advanced  Algebra) 
Mechanics  -  -3 

(Steam) 
Applied  Electricity    -  2 

(Generation) 
Applied  Electricity    -  4 

(Laboratory) 
Mechanical  Drawing  •  3 

(Dynamo  Details) 
Shopwork   -  -3 

(Forge,  Vise- work) 

The  social  aspects  of  industrial  training  wei*e  uppermost  in  the 
writer's  mind  when  visiting  the  Institute,  and  he  was  foi'tunate  in 
meeting  the  head  of  the  iron-working  department,  and  idealising 
in  part  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  instructors  in  theii-  work,  as 
well  as  its  industrial  value.  It  was  one  of  several  exj^eriences 
which  went  to  show  that  the  industrial  training  given  at  the  best 
American  centres  is  not  a  matter  of  prospectus  and  catalogue,  but 
a  question  rather  of  the  spirit  infused  into  the  courses  by  the  in- 
structors. "  Our  aim,"  said  this  insti-uctor,  "  is  not  to  make 
mechanics  of  them  so  much  as  to  make  men  " ;  and  added,  one 
hopes  somewhat  hyperbolically :  "  That's  what  I  lie  awake  at 
night  thinking  about."  The  constant  thought  is  to  appeal  to  and  if 
necessary  to  create  the  motive  of  interest  in  the  work.    "Last 
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year  ten  boys  asked  to  be  excused  the  machine  work;  finding 
tliey  coukl  not  be,  they  came  with  kid  gk>TeB  in  the  first  pbce,^  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  six  of  th«n  actually  went  mto  the  depart- 
ment, and  were  satisfied  to  start  at  the  beginning.  One  of  them, 
a  boy  of  well-to-do  parents,  now  puts  in  ten  hours  a  day,  and  it 
will  be  his  line."  "  The  spirit  of  the  teacher,''  said  the  same  gentle- 
man,'^  goes  beyond  that  of  the  instructor;  it  is  m<H«  like  the  feeling 
of  a  father  for  a  son.  We  want  to  turn  out  representative  men/' 
The  comlnned  work  of  the  pupils  (generaOy  those  in  their  last  year) 
upon  a  piece  of  machinery  tor  use  in  the  workshop  has  a  very  good 
effect.  The  bo^^s  make  the  various  parts  aoocHtiing  to  their  abilitT, 
yet  each  boy  works  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  machine, 
though  perhaps  in  its  rougher  phases.  "  The  great  effect  of  this 
'  projectrworiv '  is  that  each  part  has  to  fit  the  others ;  and  no 
one  wants  to  spoil  another  boy's  work."  Various  pieces  of 
machinerv  bcH^  an  inscription  such  as:  ''BuOt  bv  Pratt  High 
School  pupils,  1899."  "This,'  said  the  instructor,  "has  been 
part  of  my  equipment  for  a  year."  One  great  feature  of  the  work 
is  to  give  command  of  principies  rather  than  mere  mechanical 
details. 

An  absolutely  similar  impression  was  given  by  Professor  Alder- 
son,  iJean  of  the  Technical  College,  and  Professor  Monin,  Dean  of 
the  Arniour  Scientific  Academy  (spoken  of  for  uniformity  through- 
out this  paragraph  as  the  High  School),  at  the  Armour  Institate, 
Chic;ig*>.  Pupils  are  only  admitted  to  the  high  school  after  com- 
pleting an  elementaiy  school  course.  It  is  distinctly  intended 
to  be  a  preparatory  schoJ  for  the  Technical  College,  the  Kinder- 
garten Xomial,  or  some  other  of  the  associated  departments.  The 
preparatory  courses,  four  in  number,  have  been  planned  with 
sj)ei-ial  objects  in  \iew :  The  first  offen?  the  requii"ed  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  best  colleges ;  the  second  is  annoimoed,  in 
resjx»nse  to  nuniei\»us  applicants  and  at  the  request  of  eminent 
physicians,  for  those  who  "sxish  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  medirine. 
T1»e  third  course  is  the  distinctively  English  course.  The  fourtli 
piv^iits  the  mininmni  recjuii^ments  for  adiiiission  to  the  Technical 
College,  and  is  t«)  lie  taken  only  by  consent  of  the  I^ean  of  the 
Academy.  It  ^\ill  l>e  sufficient  to  give  the  fourth  of  these  courses, 
which  diiTei-s  fix>in  the  others  in  not  having  a  compulsory  fourth 
year.  \Miat  is  s}>eciallv  remarkable  is  the  academic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  industrial,  character  of  this  preparatoiy  course.  In 
chemistry,  over  and  above  the  three  hours  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, four  hom^  a  week  are  ordinarily  spent  in  the  laboratory, 
not  only  to  give  a  more  p^^actical  side  to  the  general  chemktry. 
but  alsr*  as  a  preliminary-  training  for  the  more  advanced  and 
syrtf-rr.atic  •"'•irse  in  the  ot>llege.    The  physics  course  in  a  similar 

Udt  of  tLo  I'-^rewords  of  \he  sectiou  deseribini:  ib«  High  ScIkxJ 
I>r;.:_r::.-s^nt  is;  '*  TLe  5chix»I  distinctly  dedines  all  compubioD  in  the 
Ofrftiier  --f  ^h-.'jLr&hip  and  all  police  duty  in  the  mauer  oi  conduct.  It  is 
open  'I'Lly  lo  th  .ee  ci  cime^t  i  ^rpose  acd  acceptable  behaviour." 
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way  prepares  for  the  more  technical  work  of  the  college.  The 
solid  geometry  involves  less  demonstration  than  the  plane  geometiy, 
but  is  made  pi*actical  by  the  required  use  of  algebra,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  regular  soUds,  and  the  application  of  the  piinciples  of 
the  subject  to  a  large  number  of  problems. 

COUHSE    IV.    (Minimum). 

Year  I.  Year   II.  Year  III. 

Algebra     -        -        -  5  French  or  German    -  5  French  or  (Jerman      -  5 

English     -        -        -5  Plane  Geometry        -  5  Physics       -        -        -  5 

Knclinh  or  Greek     a  Chemistry                  -  5  Algebra  Review  \ 

History                   I  English  Composition  3  Soud  Geometry  -  5 

American  or               I  ^  Freehand  Drawing  -  2  Trigonometry  J 

Roman  History       J  "^  (During  Winter  Mechanical  f)rawiiig  -  2 

Civil  Government  or  I  and  Spring  Term)  English       -        -        -  2 

MediiBval  History/  Chemistry  lieview  -  I 
English  Readings     -  2  (elective) 

17  2()  20 

In  the  College  course  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  cultural 
work.  In  the  freshman  year,  there  are  coui-ses  in  English  (com- 
position and  literature),  which  sum  up  the  liigh  school  work,  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  upon  it.  In  the  sophomore  year,  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  are  taken 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  respectively,  two  hours 
weekly.  In  the  Junior  (third)  year,  the  principles  of  economics 
are  studied  throughout  the  year,  two  hours  weekly  being  given 
to  class  work.  The  coui'se  consists  of  lectures,  recjuired  reading, 
and  as  much  "  seminar  "  work  as  time  permits.  In  the  Senior 
Year  are  taken  logic  (one  term),  psychology  (one  term),  philosophy 
of  the  inductive  sciences  (one  term),  for  two  houi^s  weekly.  The 
last-named  subjects  are  made  to  lead  on  one  to  anothei' ;  thus  from 
economics  to  logic  is  a  transition  from  inductive  to  deductive ; 
*' the  technical  student  would  otherwise  kick  against  logic."  With 
regard  to  the  senior  year,  Professoi*  Monin,  who  conducts  the  course, 
said  that  it  is  three-fourths  ethical ;  in  the  second  term,  James' 
Psychology  (briefer*  course)  is  used  as  the  text-book,  and  the  third 
term's  work  is  **  practically  ethics.'*  The  general  statement  of 
the  prospectus  runs  : — 

The  three  courses  in  logic,  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  the  inductive 
sciences  form  a  sequence  and  are  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
more  important  mental  processes,  assumptions,  and  laws  that  underlie  a  II 
human  knowledge.  In  order  "  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  "  the 
literary  type  of  collegiate  education  on  the  one  hand  needs  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  accurary,  and  the  scientific  type  on  the 
other  hand  must  be  infused  with  the  broadening  and  inspiring  spirit  of 
literary  and  philosophic  thought.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  course 
is  offered  to  the  seniors.  %'] 

The    four    years'    coui'ses     for  j^rraduation    in  (a)  Meilinnical 
Engineering,   (b)   Electrical   Engineering,   (c)   Civil   Engineering 
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(d)  Api:nitecture,  (e)  Science,  are  printed  in  full  in  Mr.  Vice-CSonsul 
Erskine's  report  (pages  26  to  35). 

Mr.  Vice-Consiil  Erskine  also  reproduces  some  of  the  strictures 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Technical  College  with  regard  to  English  teehniciU 
instruction  The  writer's  'jonvei'sation  with  Dean  Alderson 
showed  that  the  latter  had  not  recovered  from  the  mood  of  angry 
surprise  which  his  visit  to  English  technical  schools  had  produced. 
He  visited  such  as  he  was  told  were  "  types  of  all  there  was  to  be 
seen" —and,  judging  from  the  towns  he  mentioned, one  would  imagine 
this  to  be  the  case — he  "  went  round  them  rdigiously,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  they  were  leaving  out  the  moral  side.*'  There 
were  courses  in  pure  and  appUed  mathematics,  pure  and  applied 
sciences,  but  we  were  "  not  working  to  make  the  man."  "  Here 
it  is  the  man  first,  and  the  engineer  second."  "The  course  of 
training  which  is  "  best  for  a  young  man  to  follow,  in  order  best  to 
fit  him  for  success  in  the  line  of  engineering  work,  seems  unknown 
to  the  EngUsh."  The  dean  spoke  half  apologetically,  by  way 
of  parenthesis ;  confessed  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
him,  and  that  when  he  had  given  utterance  to  his  impressions  in 
a  public  address  at  Buffalo,  befoi'C  the  Central  Railway  Club — 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine  quotes — the  audience 
was  eciually  amazed,  and  he  had  then  and  there  either  to  "  prove 
.  his  statement  or  eat  his  words."  Amongst  other  points  of  criticism 
was  one  concerning  our  SN-stem  of  examinations.  "  The  examina- 
tion system  as  conducted  in  England  is  the  bane  of  the  work.  It 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  you  are  shown  an  examina- 
tion room  as  a  special  point  of  interest."  {See  also  Appendix  E, 
p.  201). 

One  might  write  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria 
(111.),  the  dean  of  which  is  a  young  Englishman,  but  it  would  only 
be  to  indicate  the  same  general  phases  of  the  industrial  education 
movement  as  other  institutes  of  the  kind  present.  Like  Pratt 
and  Armour  Institutes,  the  Peoria  Institute  combines  high  school 
and  college  work.  It  has  been  heartily  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  city's  op)X)rtunities  by  the  superintendent  and  board  of 
education,  and  of  the  347  students  enrolled  in  1899,  243  were  from 
Peoria.  The  institute  has  l)een  freely  written  about  as 
showing  how  mental  and  industrial  edue^ition  may  be  combined. 
The  Bi-adley  Institute  is  also  like  the  Pratt  and  Armour  Institutes 
in  l)eing  of  private  foundation,  having  Ijeen  originally  planned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  liradley  as  a  memorial  to  their  deceased  children, 
and  the  idea  ha\4ng  l)een  carried  out  by  the  hitter  after  her  husband's 
d^^th.  Her  wish  has  l^een  "  to  afford  the  young  people  of  Peoria 
and  vicinity  an  opjx)rtunitv  to  acquire  a  practical  and  sernceable 
educiUion,  and  particularly  to  teach  them  to  work,  and  to  regard 
work  as  h<»nourable."  The  institute  was  opened  in  1897.  The 
school  was  descril)ed  by  the  dean  not  so  much  as  a  manual  training 
high  school,  but  as  a  high  school  including  such  manual  arts 
and  domestic  economy  as  the  promotei-s  of   the   school  believei 
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all  high  schools  ought  to  include  for  complete  intellectual  and 
moral  culture. 

The  Bradley  Institute  has  one  or  two  special  features,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  its  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
so  that  its  two  college  years  (freshman  and  sophomore)  run  pari 
pa^u  with  and  are  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  at  the  University.  The  institute  grants  the 
diploma  of  Associate  in  Science,  or  Arts,  or  Literature.  There  is 
no  financial  connection  between  it  and  Chicago  University.  The 
following  is  the  general  statement  of  the  curriculum : — 

Period. — The  Courses  of  Study  are  arranged  so  that  a  student  may  enter 
at  the  end  of  the  common  school  course  and  continue  through  six  years* 
work ;  gaining,  first,  a  broad  and  practical  general  education,  and  in  addition 
special  preparation  for  one  of  the  following  pursuits:  (1)  Business,  Trade 
or  Technical  Work.  (2)  Advanced  Study  in  a  College,  University  or  School 
of  Engineering.    (3)  Professional  Study  in  Law  or  Medicine. 

Divisions, — The  six  years  of  study  are  divided  into  three  two-year  periods, 
as  foUows : — 

The  Lower  A cademy  (First  and  Second  Years).  f  j 

The  Higher  Academy  (Third  and  Fourth  Years). 

The  College  (Fifth  and  Sixth  Years). 

1.  Lower  Academy,  corresponding  to  the  first  two  years  of  a  High  Sdiool 
Course, — The  work  of  the  Lower  Academy  aims  to  lay  a  firm  and  broad 
foundation  ;  moreover  at  this  period,  in  most  cases,  neither  pupil,  teacher, 
nor  parent  can  decide  rationally  upon  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  pupil's  mind  ; 
for  these  two  reasons  the  curriculum  for  this  period  is  made  to  include  a 
wide  variety  of  work,  and  is  the  same  for  all  students. 

2.  Higher  Academy,  corresponding  to  the  last  two  years  of  a  High  Sclux>l 
Course, — When  the  student  reaches  the  Higher  Academy,  some  knowledge 
of  his  special  tastes  and  aptitude  has  been  gained.  He  is  then  allowed  to 
specialise  to  a  limited  extent. 

3.  College^  corresponding  (according  to  the  group)  to  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a  College,  University,  or  Engineering  School, — In  the 
College  the  special  work  is  carried  forward,  with  a  large  amount  of  freedom, 
including  a  certain  amount  of  purely  elective  work. 

For  the  student  who  has  passed  the  Lower  Academy,  six  groups  of  studies 
are  open.  Five  of  these  groups  are  marked  by  a  large  proportion  of  a  certain 
kind  of  work,  and  are  named  in  accordance  with  this  fact  as  follows :  Science 
Group,  Engineering  Group,  Mechanic  Arts  Group,  Classics  Group,  Litera- 
ture Group  ;  the  sixth  Is  called  the  General  Group. 

The  significant  symbols  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  a  book  and  an  anvil,  and  its  motto  Mens  et 
Manus.  It  offers  a  college,  that  is  a  post-high  school,  course  pure 
and  simple.  One  finds  many  traces  of  the  hand  of  its  late 
President,  Francis  A.  Walker.  There  are  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  distinct  courses  leading  to  graduation  (B.Sc),  each 
of  four  years.  Whilst  it  is  primarily  a  school  of  industrial 
science,  a  definite  place  is  given  to  language,  literature,  history, 
and  economics.  The  study  of  these  subjects  forms  part 
of  the  courses  for  at  least  three  years  (English  is  required  during 
the  first  two  years  in  all  cases)  ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
develop  what  may  be  called  the  humanistic  element  rather  than  to 
diminish  it.  The  choice  of  course  is  made  during  the  first  year,  the 
aim  of  each  course  being  stated  in  a  few  introductory  words,  showing 
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the  career  or  profenion  for  which  it  is  designed  to  prepare.  Over 
and  above  the  engineoing  courses  of  varioiis  kinds,  ihere  are  courses 
in  architecture,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  geology ;  and  there  is 
a  gena^l  course  "  for  those  students  who  wish  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion based  upon  scientific  study  and  experiment,  but  including 
a  largor  amoimt  of  philosophical  study  in  history,  economics, 
language,  and  literature  than  would  be  conastent  with  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  other  courses."  This  coui'se,  ([uoting  from  a 
calendar  of  a  few  years  back,  is  adapted  for  those  intending  to  enter 
upon  trade,  banking,  manufacture,  journalism,  or  the  teaching  of 
social  and  political  science.  ''  It  is  particularly  intended  for  those 
who  seek  administrative  positions  in  business,  where  in  place  of 
detailed  technical  knowledge,  a  more  liberal  training  is  of  great 
advantage,  and  where  a  sjrstematic  study  of  political  and  social 
rdations  and  familiarity  with  scientific  methods  and  processes 
are  aUke  essential.  .  .  .  The  curriculum  has  been  arranged 
in  the  belief  that  the  origin,  growth,  and  laws  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial society  can  best  be  approached  through  the  methods  used 
in  natural  science."  Physics  and  chemistn'  are  therefore  included — 
a  new  phase  of  the  humanism  of  science,  that  which  arises  from  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  sciences  being  already  somewhat 
familiar — and  "  from  the  study  of  laology,  including  botany  and 
zoolog}'  as  a  basis,  the  student  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  study 
of  man  in  society,  and  to  consider  the  history  and  significance 
of  social  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  the  State,  and  the 
Church.  Physical  science,  biology,  anthropology,  social  science  and 
history,  political  and  industrial  history,  and  international  law  thus 
present,  throughout  the  course,  a  definite  progressive  relation- 
ship." Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  speaks  in  high  praise  of  this  world- 
famous  institute,  quoting  Mr.  W.  Mather's  opinion  that  it  is  *'  the 
finest  technical  institution  in  the  world."  For  an  account  of  the 
excellent  laboratory  equipment,  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
departments,  the  hours  allotted  to  manual  instruction,  the  success 
of  women  students,  and  the  value  of  the  institute  to  the  engineering 
world  (out  of  366  students  who  had  graduated  from  the  mechanical 
engineering  department,  311  being  then  known  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  engineering  profession)  reference 
may  be  made  to  Mr.  ReAnolds'  Report  (pages  7  to  1 0). 

Judging  from  more  than  one  statement,  America  has  taken 
Germany  and  Switzerland  for  her  models  in  their  methods  of 
industrial  training. 

The  business  jxilue  of  a  college  education. 

As  to  a  college  in  the  sense  of  a  university  education,  one  of  the 
discussion.*^  of  the  day  turns  upon  the  question.  Does  a  college 
education  pay  ?  Inasmuch  as  this  was  formerly  always  answered 
in  the  negative,  thejfact  of  the  point  being  debated  sho\\-s  a  decided 
tendency  to  a  chan^^^e  of  view.  One  of  th^  n^ost  notable  contiibutoi-s  to 
the  debate  is  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  who  in  an  ailicle 
imdtf-  the  above  title,  which  appeared  in  a  well-known  weekly 
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journal  in  the  early  summer  of  1900,  answered  the  question  in 
favour  of  a  college  education.  At  New  York  and  Caml^ridge 
(Boston)  the  same  opinion  was  expressed.  The  librarian  of  the 
Columbia  Fnivei'sitv,  liimself  a  former  univprsity  president  {see 
also  page  227),  said  that  not  long  before  a  New  York  business  man 
had  been  asking  liim  wliat  young  men  they  had  at  Columbia  who 
well)  just  finishing  their  cx)urses,  and  stating  that  he  was  prepared 
to  start  young  university-trained  men  of  the  right  kind  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000.  The  whole  question  was  ably  and  succinctly  argued 
in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Review*  by  Mr.  J.  Branch  Taylor, 
originally  read  before  the  College  Alumni  Club,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  in  November,  1899.  After  noting  the  importance  of 
business,  and  expressing  "  little  sympathy  for  those  who  fail  to 
brace  themselves  up  to  the  righteous  demands  of  society,  and  talk 
of  the  sordidness  and  low  plane  of  business,''  the  writer  asked, 
What  are  the  cardinal  elements  of  the  business  faculty  ?  and 
answered.  Penetration,  tact,  and  nerve.  "The  fundamental  of 
fundamentals  for  all  success  and  for  all  acti\Hty  is  simply,  clearly, 
without  distortion,  and  with  no  fictitious  elements,  to  see."  This 
clear  vision  the  business  man  would  "  invoice  for  himself  under 
the  plain  name  of  *  level-headedness  '  or  '  horse-sense ' ;  but  it  is 
insight,  penetration — magnificent,  eflfective,  unshackled  sight.  .  .  . 
And  when  we  define  the  business  man  as  a  gatherer  of  facts  thi-ough 
external  observation  for  practical  use,  we  declare  that  his  vision 
is  alert  as  well  as  clear."-  He  is  **  keen-sighted,'*  his  faculties  are 
actively  tmned  outward.  "  A  second  cai-dinal  trait  of  the  successful 
business  man  is  the  power  of  setting  up  combinations — ^the  tactical 
sense.  .  .  .  He  measures  the  existing  situation  and  matches  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  enterprise.  Thii'd,  nerve — the  qunlity  which 
puts  one  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties  and  opposition,  and  keeps  him 
there — ^which  makes  a  man  calm  in  the  face  of  waiting— which 
keeps  him  steady  under  pressiu'e — which  quiets  his  thinking  so 
that  he  can  measure  things  as  they  are,  no  matter  how  complex 
or  how  threatening,  without  trepidation.  .  .  We  have  our 
question,  therefore,  reduced  to  somewhat  definite  terms  and  are 
asking  it  in  different  form  when  we  inquire  :  In  how  far  do  our 
colleges  contiibute  to  clear,  unhindered  vision  and  the  habits  of 
close  observation  ?  To  what  extent  do  tliey  piomote  the  talent 
of  moving  to  c^rtaio  ends  by  chosen  means  and  selected  combina- 
tions? How  far  do  they  cultivate  independence,  firm-knit  individu- 
ality, a  manly  assertion  of  self  in  the  world  ?  "  Tlie  writer  of  the 
article  first  takes  up  the  case  against  the  colleges,  and  admits  that 
the  cloister  spirit,  the  spirit  of  immurement  from  the  world  has  lain 
against  business  faculty  Ix^cause  "  separated  by  a  whole  diameter 
from  the  spirit  of  external  observation.  ...  If  any  men  of  strong 
character  brought  away  business  aptitude  from  the  domain  of  such 
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a  spirit,  it  was,  in  its  relation  to  that  spirit,  a  survival  and  not  a 
product.  It  was  Jack,  of  Bean-stalk  fame,  escaping  by  his  agility." 
This  spirit,  "  as  it  has  marked  our  colleges  historically,  and  in 
whatever  degi'ee  it  exists  in  them  to-day,  is  unfriendly  to  (external 
observation  and  to  business."  Also,  thei'e  was  "  in  the  college 
course  as  we  knew  it  not  only  scant  cultivation  of  the  tactical  sense, 
but  much  that  was  against  it.  .  .  .  Ovei'-valuation*  of  pure 
intellectual  ti*uth,  .  .  .  Oriental  repose  and  contentment  of  mind 
which  find  the  chief  purposes  of  life  in  lofty  association  with  intan- 
gible entities,"  have  contributed  strongly  to  habits  of  mind  which 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical  plan  of  gathering  truths 
together  for  a  set  piuT)ose,  and  have  induced  an  attitude  which  "  re- 
nounces a  campaign  while  it  waits  for  an  inspiration."  As  to 
courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  "  a  to-and-fro  concession  is  to  be 
made."  But  the  writer  of  the  article  strikes  a  new  and  not  un- 
timely note  when  he  refers  to  the  unbusinesslike  character  and 
Bpirit  of  *'  college  hoodlumism  " — "  the  fi-ee  and  often  reckless 
collegian  spirit  which  lurks  within  the  college  walls  for  many 
students;  which  transplants  their  citizenship  as  they  interpret  it  .  .  . 
to  a  region  quite  aloof  from  the  ordinary  social  limitations  and  the 
social  oi-der.  .  .  .  What  fellowship  is  there  between  such  a 
spirit  and  the  steady,  systematic  spirit  of  business?  True,  the 
fact  of  malarial  infection  in  Central  Africa  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  must  catch  the  fever  or  must  die  of  it,  but  it  does  mean  that 
it  is  appix)piiate  to  figure  it  into  the  problem."  Then,  early 
identification  with  liis  work  leads  to  the  "  unification  of  a  man 
with  his  business — ^an  imperative  necessity  for  high  success.  .  .  . 
History  speaks  loudly  of  the  factor  of  long  seasoning  for  successful 
men."  Alexander,  Nelson,  Napoleon  were  **  unifying  themselves 
with  their  future  calling"  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Pirrie, 
Wanamaker,  Johns  Hopkins,  Gould,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Clews, 
Morgan,  Vanderbilt,  Armour,  Peabody,  Cornell,  and  other 
American  "  surname  men "  (twenty  in  all)  are  cited,  jrielding 
sixteen  and  a-half  yeara  as  the  average  age  for  entering  business, 
and  twenty-two  yeara  for  partnerahip  or  its  equivalent.  These 
men  gi-aduated  in  the  business  world,  and  not  from  college.  The 
pronoxuicements  of  Carnegie  and  Clews  are  quoted,  "  too  classical 
to  be  threadbare,  and  so  pertinent  that  no  case  can  be  set  up  with- 
out them  "  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  parts' of  these.  Says  Mr. 
Carnegie : — 

"  The  total  absence  of  the  college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs 
should  he  deeply  weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere,  in 
all  quarters,  but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
prize-takers  have  too  many  years  the  start  of  the  graduate ;  they  have 
entered  for  the  race  invariably  in  their  teens — in  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
yr-ars  for  learning  anything— from  14  to  20.    While  the  college  student  has 


*  **  We  might,  perhaps,  better  say  mis^nlttatian  than  over-valuation, 
Neither^  term  implies  any  derogation  from  intellectual  truth  in  its  own 


sphere." 
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been  learning  a  little  about  the  barbarous  and  petty  squabbles  of  a  far- 
distant  past,  or  trying  to  master  languages  which  are  dead,  such  knowledge 
as  seems  adapted  for  life  upon  another  planet  than  this  as  far  as  business 
affairs  are  concerned,  the  future  captain  of  industry  is  hotly  engaged  in  the 
school  of  experience,  obtaining  the  very  knowledge  required  for  his  future 
triumphs.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  effect  of  college  education  upon  young 
men  training  for  the  learned  professions  ;  but  the  almost  total  absence  of 
the  graduate  from  high  position  in  the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  college  education  as  it  exists  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain. 
The  graduate  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy 
who  swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  14.  The  facts 
prove  this.'* 

Says  Mr.  Henry  Clews : — 

"  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  and  my  conclusions  are  the  result  of  my 
experience.  I  might  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  employ  college 
men  in  my  banking  office.  None  need  apply.  I  don't  want  them,  for  I 
think  they  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  life.  .  .  .  Spending  several 
of  the  best  years,  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  active  and  most  open  to 
impression,  in  learning  a  lot  of  things  which  are  utterly  useless  for  business. 
Business  requires  the  undivided  mind.  I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so 
many  niches  in  his  brain.  In  each  niche  so  many  facts,  so  many  negatives, 
as  it  were,  fit,  and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at  college  a  man  is  bus^ 
filling  up  the  niches,  and  if  he  goes  through  college  in  the  right  way  his 
niches  are  all  full.*  When  he  comes  to  business  he  has  no  room  for  it,  or  if 
he  has  a  little  room  it  is  such  a  little  and  is  so  crowded  that  business  affairs 
have  very  little  show.  In  law,  medicine,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  coUege 
education  is  all  right.  The  niches  are  filled  with  things  which  are  useful 
to  a  professional  career.  But  in  business  the  college  education  is  all  wrong, 
worse  than  useless.  No,  the  college  man  is  not  the  successful  man  in  money 
affairs.  It  is  the  man  who  has  started  in  as  an  office  boy,  and  who  gets  the 
education  of  keenness  and  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  early  contact 
with  business  men.  He  has  his  natural  sharpness  and  originality,  and  the 
edge  of  it  is  not  dulled  by  ideas  and  theories  of  life  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  his  occupation.'* 

Mr.  Branch  Taylor  cannot  be  said  to  have  minimised  for  himself 
the  task  of  repljdng  in  behalf  of  a  college  education.  Yet,  in  answer 
to  his  own  strong  putting  of  the  opposite  case,  he  is  able  to  bring 
forward  arguments  of  very  great  weight ;  some  of  these,  it  must  be 
confessed,  apply  with  much  greater  force  in  America  than  they 
would  do  in  England — especially  in  the  case  of  those  based  upon  the 
newer  conception  of  education  and  the  new  methods  of  instruction. 
In  the  universities,  e.^r.,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  is  looked  upon  not 
80  much  as  a  dealer  in  knowledge  as  a  trainer  of  men.f 

*  What,  probably,  those  think  who  advocate  a  college  education  is  that 
a  brain  (or  mind)  is  not  a  cabinet  of  niches  or  compartments,  but  an  organism 
capable  of  development  and  one  of  whose  chief  functions  is  the  interconnec- 
tion of  niches.  The  great  mind  whether  in  business,  politics,  science,  or 
literature,  b  one  in  which  the  power  of  constructive  co-ordination  is  strongly 
developed.  May  there  not  be  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  names  already 
quoted  are  associated  with  m\inificent  endowments  of  higher  learning, 
especially  in  its  bearings  upon  industry  and  commerce,  an  indication  that 
the  vast  business  interests  of  the  future  may  require  a  more  liberal  training 
of  the  faculties  during  the  form-itive  period  than  business  life  in  its  early 
stages  can  afford  1 

t  Cf.  Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Educatiout  pp. 
76-80,  et  seq,,  and  pp.  234-39. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  reply  consists  of  five  leading  points — 

1.  That  the  colleges  and  universities,  so  far  irom  declining,  are 
being  liberally  supported,  and  tliat  the  men  who  liave  clinil^ed 
from  sweeping  the  office  or  ])G\ng  shipping  clerks  at  foiu'tecni, 
"  have  been  generously  and  nuniei'ously  fomiding  colleges  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

2.  There  arc  evidences  of  now  influences  abroad,  whei^ebv 
men  think  of  things  diffei'ently,  making  new  things  out  of  their 
tasks  and  occupations  as  they  have  thought  of  them  diffei'ently. 
"  Not  only  *  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  Ae  ' ;  but  as  he  thinks,  so  is 
his  work.  Hence  a  new  spirit  is  characterising  college  officials. 
They  are  appearing  more  and  more  in  the  role  of  business  men. 
The  new  president  of  old  hyper-conservative  Yale  studies  railroads, 
comes  to  stand  as  an  international  authoritv  on  those  broad  and 
strenuous  business  questions,  and  goes  to  his  high  office  from  the 
chair  of  economics.  President  Harper  (Chicago  Univei'sitv,  formerly 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Yale)  combines  the  shrewdness  of  the  Wall 
Street  speculator  and  the  president  of  a  bank,  swaying  the  *  cap- 
tains '  and  higher  than  captains  '  of  industry  *  by  his  ability.  .  .  .* 
There  is  demonstrably  something  abrotid  relating  all  departments 
to  practicality.  It  bridges  unexpected  chasms.  The  Egyptologist 
is  a  man  of  aflairs.  The  Greek  or  theology  instructor  becomes  a 
financial  manager."  This  give-and-take  between  cultural  and 
pi*actical  intei'ests  is  equally  well  matched  from  the  other  side. 
Fi*ancis  A  Walker,  to  whose  studies  in  political  economy  the  whole 
world  is  indebted,  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  Technology  at  Boston ;  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus, 
the  present  president  of  Armour  Institute,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
art  critics  in  America,  and  the  pastor  of  the  Central  Congi^egational 
Chimjh  in  Chicago.  The  opinion  appears  to  be  widely  held  that, 
where  the  highest  leadership  and  direction  are  concerned,  no  man 
can  be  an  expert  in  a  subject  or  in  a  position  who  is  not  able  to 
look  beyond  it  and  take  the  broader  issues  into  account.  Perhaps,  too, 
these  cases  rnay  be  cited  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  encoiutige- 
ment  of  versatility,  the  development  of  an  all-roimd  individuality, 
which  the  writer  has  already  refen^ed  to  in  this  and  in  each  of  his 
other  rejx>rt8. 

3.  There  is  a  new  conception  of  education.  "  A  small  angular 
variation  in  fundamental  thinking  as  to  this  or  that  determines 
often  tlie  whole  caste  of  civilisation  of  the  era."  The  change  that 
has  taken  place  is  in  niJin's  relation  to  his  own  outer  and  inner 
world.    In  the  new  attitude  towards  nature  and  the  outer  world 


*  Whatever  President  Harper's  reputation  as  a  niau  of  business  and  a 
acliolar,  as  an  educator  he  has  still  an  open  heart  towards  young  children  ; 
the  Sunday  school  of  which  he  is  superintendent,  popularly  called  on  thb 
account,  and  Irom  the  fact  that  many  of  the  university  staff  are  associated 
with  it^  the  **  Tnivursity  Sunday  SchcH)!/'  is  (>n  Sunday  mornings  surely  one 
of  the  hri^ht^st  kitiu's  nf  child  life  to  he  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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introduced  by  science  there  is    "  a  new  setting  of  thought  and 
values  and  life." 

**  It  is  inevitable  that  this  change  in  philosophic  conviction  should 
have  affected  education  in  a  revolutionary  way.  The  whole  drift 
of  present  educational  thinking  is  to  produce  the  eflBcient  man 
— the  man  related  by  forceful  deeds  to  the  world  without.  The 
angle  and  purpose  of  instruction  are  different.  The  newer  education 
has  set  itself  the  task  of  producing  tlie  man  who  will  do.  Said 
my  fi-iend,  a  professor  who  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  new 
movement,  **  There  is  absolutely  nothuig  left  of  the  old  serenity 
of  thought  which  found  its  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
own  acquisitions.  Everywhere,"  said  he,  "  they  are  grinding 
an  axe  to  go  out  and  do  something."  And  the  professor's  scorn 
was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  The  ''  degeneration  "  is  not  so 
univei'sal  as  he  pictures  it ;  but  the  revolution  is  in  process.  It 
is  part  of  a  large  uplift  which  has  a  coherence  and  a  force  beyond 
what  man  has  intentionally  put  into  it.  It  belongs  to  a  wide  evolu- 
tionary movement  which  is  underneath  society,  and  will  go  on." 

4.  There  are  new  methods  of  instruction.  "  Under  the  newer  con- 
ception that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  produce  the  forceful 
man,  leaders  of  thought  who  illustrate  the  new  regime  are  empha- 
sising more  and  more  the  cultivation  of  the  will — that  is,  of  man 
as  a  u'illiiuj  pei^on,  destined  to  act.  The  difference  of  handling 
all  themes  under  this  idea  is  radical.  The  degree  to  which  this 
thought  of  producing  manliness  in  students  is  actively  applied 
in  our  moder*!!  institutions  would  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  do 
not  ap])reciate  the  elasticity  of  the  situation,  but  stand  by  with 
eyes  shut  wliije  a  groat  revohition  is  going  on.  Interesting  illustra- 
tions could  be  given  from  actual  life.  .  .  .  The  same  influence 
and  principles  ai*e  seen  welling  up  in  the  common  schools.  That 
institution  or  cbair  or  child's-room  which  does  not  illustrate  them 
is  simply  a  relic,  aud  must  fall  into  Hne." 

5.  There  is  not  merely  *'  a  new  college  spirit  looking  moi'e  to 
j)racticality,"  but  courses  are  presented  "  in  which  that  practicality 
hits  fully  expressed  itself.  The^e  courses  are  logically  and  as  a  fact 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  .  .  .  The  crvstallisation  of  the  new 
educational  thought  into  specialised  courses  was  inevitable.  They 
were  of  the  essence  of  the  movement.  If  doing  is  the  purpose  of 
education,  then  education  must  take  one  early  and  train  him  by 
preference  in  the  high  function  of  doing. 

**  The  University  of  Illinois  (cited  as  belonging  to  the  State  which 
first  memoriahsed  Congress  to  grant  lands  for  the  endowment  of 
*  univei-sities  for  liberal  and  practical  education  among  the  people  ') 
offei*8  foiu'-yeai'  specialised  coui'ses  in  agriculture,  ai-chitecture, 
economics,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  elect i-ical 
engineering,  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  and  applied 
mechanics — eight  of  the  businesses  of  life.  Elsewhere  are  depart- 
ments or  special  schools  in  mining  and  metallurgy^  in  the  various 
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very  largely  separate  instructors,  when  the  school  of  commerce  is  made  a 
part  of  an  existing  college  or  university.  .  .  .  These  schools  would  then 
stand  n  a  supplementary  relation  to  the  higher  industrial  and  engineering 
schools.  While  the  latter  train  the  captains  of  industry,  the  former  train 
the  men  to  exploit  the  products  of  these  industries  in  all  foreign  countries. 
In  the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  one  is  as  essential  as  the 
other." 

The  report,  from  which  fuller  extracts  are  given  in  Appendix  E, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Cornell  UnivOTsity  ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota ;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.* 

One  may  now  turn  to  various  reports  to  see  what  the  colleges 
are  doing  by  way  of  adjusting  their  courses  to  meet  industnal 
needs.  Chapter  XUI.  of  the  1897-98  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  Institviians  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States,  contained  the  following  paragraph 
on  **  New  Courses  of  Study  "  : — 

'*  The  Graduate  School  of  Railway  Mcclianical  Engineering  was  autho- 
rised by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  June,  1896,  and 
was  organised  in  Februar}\  1898.  The  coiurses  in  this  school  will  have 
special  relation  to  the  design,  the  construction,  the  operation,  and  the  test 
triab  of  locomotives  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  employed  in  railroad 
operation. 

"  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  University,  esta- 
blished by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  approved 
March  26th,  1898,  was  opened  for  instruction  in  September,  1898.  The 
legislative  act  provides  a  grant  of  10,000  dols.  and  the  use  of  30,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Adirondack  forests  as  a  demonstration  area,  and  that  the 
College  of  Forestry  *  shall  conduct  upon  said  land  such  experiments  in 
forestry  as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  advancement  of  scientific  forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  cut,  and 
sell  timber  at  such  times,  of  such  species  and  quantities  and  in  such  manner, 
as  it  may  deem  best  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge 
concerning  the  scientific  management  and  use  of  forests,  their  regulation 
and  administration,  the  production,  harvesting,  and  reproduction  of  wood 
crops  and  earning  a  revenue  therefrom.*  The  college  was  organised  by  the 
appointment  of  a  director  and  professor  of  forestry,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  and  forest  manager.  There  have  been  arranged  a  full 
four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry, 
a  one-year  special  course,  and  a  one-term  synoptical  course.  The  four- 
year  course  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
profession  and  to  prepare  men  to  manage  and  administer  forest  estates 
for  private  owners,  or  for  the  State  or  national  government,  and  also  to 
teach  the  profession  in  the  colleges  which  are  Ukely  in  the  near  future  to 
establish  chairs  of  forestry  science  and  practice.  This  course  comprises 
in  its  first  two  years  the  basal  or  preparatory  studies  of  mathematics,  natural 
science,  engineering,  political  economy,  etc.,  its  last  two  years  being  devoted 


*  Further  extracts  from  this  report  are  to  be  found  in  Api)endiz  £ 
relating  to  Trade  Schools 
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to  the  purdy  profenkxial  subjects.  The  one-year  special  oourae  is  planned 
fcv  farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  not  desiring  a  general  scientific  training, 
but  wishing  to  acquire  such  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  forestry 
as  will  enable  them  to  manage  more  inteUigently  and  economically  their 
own  woodlands.  Finally,  the  one-term  synoptical  course  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  of  political  economy  and  others  wishing  to 
make  a  brief  survey  of  the  subject  of  forestry  as  a  matter  of  general 
education. 

"  The  School  of  Library  Science,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Armour 
Institute  of  Technol(^%  Chicago,  Illinois,  since  September,  1893,  was 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  September,  1897,  and  offers 
a  four  years*  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science.  Two  years  of  the  coarse  are  devoted  to  general  university  studies 
and  the  last  two  years  to  technical  library  work. 

Chapter  XLTV.  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  s  Report  for 
1897-98  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  contains  a  full 
statement  of  new  buildings  and  of  changes  in  the  course  or  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  from  the  reports  of  the  presidents  of  a 
number  of  imiversities,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
The  following  items  are  taken  from  this  chapter : — 

President  John  L.  Buchanan,  Arkansas  Industrial  University, — No 
material  changes  have  been  made,  but  there  have  been  some  important 
additions  to  the  course.  The  chair  of  economics  and  sociology  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  a  competent  professor  and  a  four  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  those  subjects  provided.  The  art  department  was  duly  organised 
and  a  convenient  and  commodious  studio,  with  a  partial  outfit,  provided 
for  it.  Fuller  and  more  definitely  outlined  coiu^es  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture have  been  introduced.  The  work  of  the  session  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  war  excitement.  A  number  of  students  volunteered,  some  of 
whom,  as  well  as  a  number  of  former  students,  received  appointments  as 
officers,  owing  principally  to  their  military  training  received  here. 

President  F.  B.  Gauli,  University  of  Idaho. — There  has  been  erected 
during  the  year  a  greenhouse  for  a  horticultural  department  in  which 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  floriculture  and  greenhouse  management. 
There  is  ii  building,  a  story  and  a  half,  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  for  dass 
room  and  other  horticultural  work. 

Prisident  J.  11.  Smarts  Purdue  University. — Our  course  in  railway  engi- 
ne<Ting  and  niaiuigcnient  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  A  noteworthy 
increase  in  our  attendance  has  (x^curred,  the  number  of  students  now 

being  75u    with    57    post-graduate    students A    one-story 

brick  building,  50  by  100  feet,  with  corridor  20  by  40  feet,  to  be  used 
for  our  railway  testing  department,  has  been  built,  and  a  greenhouse  for 
the  horticultural  department,  the  last  containing  three  rooms,  one  for  a 
work-room,  the  other  two  affording  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
For  the  extensive  course  in  electrical  engineering,  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  which  is  valued  at  55,000  dols.,  a  one-story  brick  addition  has  been 
added,  63  by  26  feet. 

President  A.  W.  Harris^  the  University  of  Maine. —  .  .  .  The 
number  of  students  in  electrical  engineering  exceeds  that  in  any  other  line. 

President  Henry  H.  (Joodell,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.— The 
State  has  this  year  appropriated  25.000  dols.  to  erect  and  equip  for  dass  in- 
struction and  original  research  a  two-story  veterinary  laboratory  of  brick, 
in  connection  with  a  hospital  stable,  likewise  of  brick,  where  diseased  animals 
can  be  observed  and  treated.  It  has  also  erected  and  equipped,  at  a 
cost  of  2,<>H)  dols.,  a  small  plant  to  be  used  exclusively  in  solving  dairy 
problems. 
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President  Cyrus  Northrop,  University  of  Minnesota. — The  instruction 
in  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  university  has  been 
somewhat  broadened  during  the  last  year,  more  attention  having  been 
given  to  forestry  and  general  agriculture  and  to  electrical  engineering 
and  to  railroad  engineering.  Indeed,  there  has  been  improvement  along 
all  the  lines  of  study.  The  work  in  both  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  agricultural  deparUi^ent  during  the 
year,  129  with  that  of  mechanic  arts,  and  54  with  that  of  mines. 

Chancellor  George  E.  MacLean,  the  University  of  Nebraska. — During 
the  past  year  the  Faculty  made  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  leading  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  and  Europe.  They  further  studied  the  registration 
of  students  in  the  college  during  the  past  five  years  to  see  what  had  been 

the  demands  made  bv  the  students It  is  believed  that  the 

university  has  met  local  demands. 

President  J.E,  Stubbs,  Nevada  State  University.— (I)  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion. The  organisation  of  the  university  comprises  the  following  schools 
of  instruction  and  training :  (a)  The  school  of  liberal  arts  ;  (b)  the  school 
of  mines  ;  (c)  the  school  of  agriculture  ;  (d)  the  school  of  mechanics  ;  {e) 
the  school  of  civil  engineering  ;  (/)  the  State  normal  school.  The  school 
of  civil  engineering  was  opened  last  year.  The  school  of  mines  naturally 
maintains  a  leading  position  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State.  The 
school  of  agriculture  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  next  five  years  than 
hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  there  seems  to  l)e  a  growth  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  this  State. 

President  James  H.  Can  field,  Ohio  State  University. — There  has  been  a 
gain  in  our  attendance  of  about  12}  per  cent.  The  greatest  gain  in  any  one 
college  is  that  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science — nearly  50 
per  cent.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  being  a  separate  institution 
in  this  State,  we  have  but  few  experiments  to  report.  Those  for  the  past 
year  have  been  chiefly  in  the  study  of  soils  and  in  the  study  of  the  possibility 
of  successful  beet-sugar  culture  in  this  State. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Tennessee, — The  agricul- 
tural science  course  has  been  still  further  expanded,  so  as  to  give  greater 
liberty  of  election  in  languages,  literature,  and  history,  and  to  provide 
more  thorough  and  complete  instruction  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  The  engineering  courses,  which  are  the  same  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  for  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  military  engineer- 
ing have  been  further  expanded,  so  as  to  provide  special  study  under  each 
of  these  heads  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Some  studies  continue  the 
same  in  all,  but  greater  diflferentiation  and  liberty  of  election  is  provided,- 
so  as  to  permit  students  to  specialise  more  than  was  possible  under  the 
old  courses.  In  the  same  manner  the  chemical  group  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  students  to  specialise  in  general  analytical  chemistry, 
mining  chemistry,  metallurgy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  or  agricultural 
chemistry. 

President  C,  K,  Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin, — During  the  year 
there  has  been  constructed  a  dair^r  barn  and  stock- judging  building,  costing 
$16,000.  The  equipment,  including  electric  motors  and  other  machinery, 
adds  $2,000.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  86  by  50  feet  in  depth,  with 
wings  70  by  1 10  feet.  The  third  floor  of  the  barn,  which  is  the  principal 
one,  is  approached  by  a  steel  trestle  bridge  leading  from  a  slight  elevation 
near  by.  The  stables  are  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  sanitary  engineering.  There  are  provisions 
for  a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine,  ample  ventilation,  and  the  walls  and 
floors  are  so  constructed  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  water  daily  if 
desired.  The  stock- judging  room  (with  skylights)  covers  40  by  70  feet. 
Architecturally,  the  building  is  a  reproduction  of  a  farm  building  in  Nor- 
mandy, France. 
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President  W.  11.  Councill^  vraident  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUt'je 
(adouretl),  Alabama.  —A  college  department  has  been  added.  Seay  Hall, 
burnt  F«briiary  0th,  1898,  has  oeen  rebuilt,  mechanic  arts  building  repaired, 
Aiifl  an  <inKin(*  tind  iKjJIer,  and  fiawmill,  painting,  mattress-making,  'wheel- 
wriKUiUiu,  mid  foiin.dry  departments  have  been  added. 

IWt'HiUnt  John  //.  J(irkMn,  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  for  Coloured 
PtrMonit.  —We  have  built  an  addition,  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  a  chapel. 
U)  our  niaiii  building*  at  a  cost  of  3,C'25.  We  have  done  some  elementary' 
work  in  electricity,  but  have  given  much  more  attention  to  awaken  the 
interiMt  of  our  HtiidenU  in  agriculture.  We  have  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
thoroughly  Htudy  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  sugar,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  re^Nirt  n|M)n  what  we  have  done  at  an  early  date. 

Tho  writi^r  inut  tho  nrcKident  of  tho  Slater  Industrial  and 
State  Normal  School,  N.  ( -arolina,  for  negro  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Orij^iiuilly  a  private  iiistitiition,  the  attention  of  the  State  was 
drawn  to  its  work,  and  a  grant  is  made  of  3,000  dols.,  which 
noverN  llu^  eost  of  t  uition  of  tiftv  coloured  teacliers.  There  is  a 
four  ycnirs'  academic  course.  Yhe  industrial  courses  include 
Agricidturo.  carpentry,  shoe-making,  brick-making  for  the  boys; 
cooking.  lauu<lry-work,  sewing,  general  house-keeping  for  the 
jrirls.  With  a  view  to  training  in  self-help  and  self-reliance, 
tneiH^  is  no  hiivd  help  on  tho  premises,  excepting  that  of  the 
teiw*hcrs.  The  students  do  all  the  manual  work  as  part  payment 
for  ihoir  iHlucalion:  all  tho  buildings  are  construct^  by  mem- 
Um's  o(  tho  nuH'hanical  and  industrial  departments,  and  all 
bricks  ustnl  are  made  on  tlie  grounds  bv  students.  The  work 
has  sui^iHU't  fwnw  \hA\\  white\local  ami  other)  and  coloured 
poi^plc.  tuu>  o\-slavc  having  given  5.000  dols. 

Many  of  the  alnnv  ro|H>rts  indicate  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  is  Iviug  given  to  the  scientific  study  of  agricnlture. 
The  t\xti*aot8  which  follow  bi^r  moiv  dii'ectly  U[X>n  this  point : — 

PrrMiieHl  JiUHt.<  AVi«/,  MonUimt  AirrictUtHml  ('<»//< j^.— The  changi^ 
hax*»  l>otMi  ii»  MIows :  Tho  domedtii*  si^^ience  iXMirse  luu?  l»een  changed  fn»ii'. 
a  t\vo\<«r  lo  a  four\txir  i\)unJ«k  I'ikmi  tho  completion  of  the  course  the 
ilf^rv^^  of  haoheKv  of  sk*ieuce  i*  conferred.  The  course  in  amcidture  alsi> 
wvfin*  four  y<«i^  und  u^hmi  it*  coiu^etion  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  scientifKr 
agnouUun^  w  conferred!.  The  veterinark*  has  been  chanired  and  ^e^nc>dellr^^ 
for  an  euKiatvrin^  laU>rator>\  costing  about  ^KiiX>.  The  work  in  this 
bKH^u>r>  will  be  chiertv  isi  e^*trtCHl  Unea. 

chc^Uj^:t»  iu  iht»  v\Hir*f  *.^'  ^tuviv  have  been  uv^de  during  the  two  yeais  en^g 
Jub  Uu  ISi^S.  The  ^v>rk  wa»  begun  as  the  clv>r«  of  the  fisi.-al  ye^  ending 
J  u(\  Ut.  I  Si)7,  cfctKl  U  *iill  iu  («vvn!t».  The  ^ciiwipud  objert  d  ihe  cbsuifvs 
^\w  AUvl  U  u*  eiuv»!u*i5iiie  the  work  iu  agriculture  and  aiechanic  arta^  and 
ifcfcK^  tv*  j;t\o  luvvre  pivuuc.ciu-e  to  «ud:«  cvniducl^e  :o  civ  so  LateIEg«oce  and 
^pvwl  cttiscu.Hhu*  SiyvLil  fv>ur  vejwr?'  cvxur^e*  Iu  jvgrtculture,  hcttselicld 
^wunuk-^  .^rv'bi'AVture.  irvl  a  ib^^  vuirj-  cvHirse  have  been  aided. 

IVtcii^^  vj  c'.  VV.  ft'.i^i,  >tijrr9  A/ru.-mJftinAi  (.V-'^y^?.— Tbe  oxuree  »  tow 
Ivvur  >\Nu>  i'?  lui  .r.knu  \fci:h  tVi  Uv.e*  iu  Kngtisb.  agriculture.  hcrticuhTir?. 
H^^th^UMik*^,    ve«eritMr>    A.H«(ve^    pfcy^>(^.vy.    uwchaciiul   •irawrnj;  SLcd 
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which  is  given  special  attention  to  domestic  science.  Two  frame  buildings 
have  been  erected,  one  for  instruction  in  dairying,  the  other  to  be  used  as  a 
barn.    These  buildings  cost  about  ^,500. 

President  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, — 
A  new  feature  of  our  field  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm 
of  four  acres,  equipped  with  stock  and  a  model  barn.  Many  of  our  students 
come  from  small  farms,  ranging  in  area  from  one  or  two  acres  up  to  ten  or 
twelve,  and  the  object  of  our  four-acre  model  farm  is  to  give  them  practical 
experience  in  so  managing  a  small  area  that  it  will  grow  sufficient  produce 
to  maintain  at  least  one  horse,  one  cow,  one  pig,  some  poultry,  and  supply 
a  medium-sized  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  while  maintaining,  if  not 
increasing,  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Aside  from  this,  our  field  work  has 
been,  as  usual,  experimentation  in  a  simple  way,  to  give  the  students  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  truths  and  principles  taught  in  the  class  room.  In 
our  new  domestic  science  building,  which  has  been  constructed  during  the 
year,  six  rooms,  covering  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  have  been 
equipped  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  These  rooms  are 
(1)  a  museum  and  a  lecture  room,  (2)  a  chemical  laboratory,  (3)  a  laboratory 
for  botany  and  horticulture,  (4)  a  farm  engineering  room,  (5)  a  dairy,  and 
(6)  a  farm  laboratory.    These  additions  will  greatly  faciUtate  our  work. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  part  of  whose  report 

has  been  already  quoted,  says  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1897  the  enlarged  dairy  building  was  completed  and 
opened.  In  addition  to  the  accommodations  for  the  farm  and  dairy  school, 
it  has  specifically  for  the  experiment  station  a  botanical  and  horticultural 
laboratory  and  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  soil  physics,  while  a  new  wing 
to  the  barn  gives  rehef  to  the  former  overcrowing  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experiments  in  feeding. 

Cornell  TTnivei'sity  has  very  prominently  identified  itself  with 
the  study  of  agi'iculture,  both  in  the  univeraty,  in  the  public  schools, 
anrl  by  the  farmer  in  his  own  home.  Between  1886  and  1898, 
fifty-six  students  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agri- 
culture, and  between  the  years  1891  and  1898,  nineteen  graduated 
as  Masters  of  Science  in  the  same  subject ;  not  lai-ge  figure, 
I)erhap8,  as  compared  with  the  totals  of  3,207  and  378  for  first  and 
advanced  degrees  respecti\  ely  during  the  same  periods,  yet  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  being  taken  seriously. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  university  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture which  is  organised  at  CJornell  with  great  thoroughness.  As 
it  is  of  considerable  value  to  trace  such  a  movement  to  its  source,  and 
to  note  its  early  l^eginnings,  one  may  quote  from  the  first  report  of 
the  work  pubhshed  in  1897  :  "  The  law  under  which  the  extension 
teaching  of  agriculture  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  New  York  State 
b  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  at  first  was  an 
Experiment  Station  measure.  The  Bill  originated  entirely  with 
the  people.'*  The  first  form  of  the  request  was  for  experiment  work 
to  be  done  in  the  vineyards.  The  representative  of  the  county 
obtained  a  grant  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly  of  ?16,000. 
The  movement  was  therefore  "  initiated  and  pushed  to  a  final 
passage  wholly  by  a  farming  conununity."  The  work  was  at  once 
mapped  out  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  was  appointed  to  dii-ect 
it,  as  of  a  threefold  character :  research  in  the  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens  ;  teaching ;  pubUcation.    This  fii-st  report  says  : — 
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The  work  luw  practically  resulted  in  a  broad  study  of  rural  econoniics. 
We  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  really  extend  the  experiment  station 
and  university  impulse  to  tlie  people  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  come  to 
them  as  a  living  and  quickening  force,  without  first  studying  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  of  the  farmers*  social  and  political  environment. 

We  have  tried  to  set  forces  at  work  which  would  silently  extend  them- 
selves when  we  had  left  them.  The  hard  times  and  the  multitudes  of  bugs 
and  special  difficulties  have  driven  people  to  thinking  and  to  asking  for 
information.  The  agricultural  communities  are  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  teach.  When  one  is  thoroughly  prosperous  in  his  business 
there  is  little  cliance — as,  in  fact,  there  is  generally  little  need — of  teaching 
him  other  methods. 

The  efforts  to  reach  the  people  in  the  progress  of  our  work  may  be  classi- 
fied under  five  general  heads.  These  efforts  have  all  been  experiments  in 
methods  of  extension  teaching  as  applied  to  horticulture.  We  have  tried 
to  ascertain  the  value  of — 

1.  The  itinerant  or  local  experiment  as  a  means  of  teaching. 

2.  The  readable  expository  bulletin. 

3.  The  itinerant  horticultural  school. 

4.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

5.  Instruction  by  means  of  correspondence  and  reading  courses* 

For  a  short  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  and  the 
motive  of  it,  one  may  refer  to  Professor  Bailey's  communication  on 
the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  from  which  extracts 
are  printed  in  Chapter  XVI.  of  the  Report  on  Moral  Education  in 
American  Schools.  In  connection  with  the  children's  work,  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  now  issues  a  monthly  illustrated 
leaflet,  called  the  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly,  deaUng  \vith  such  topics 
as  "  How  to  get  the  toad  to  tell  his  story,"  "  The  four  chapters  in 
an  insect's  life,'  " The  coming  of  spring."  Then  there  are  other 
illustrated  leaflets  sent  to  members  of  the  Junior  Naturalist  Club, 
such  as  '*  The  story  an  apple  tree  can  tell."  But,  the  1897  report 
continues,  "  it  wiJl,  of  course,  be  futile  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 
children  of  the  State  in  Nature-study  by  m^ans  of  instructors  from 
Cornell  University.  We  therefore  conceive  that  the  real  work  to  be 
done  is  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  m£thods  of  imparting  ^is 
instruction.  It  is  with  this  thought  that  we  began  a  series  of 
teachers'  leaflets,  and  we  pmrpose  to  present  the  work  at  the  teachers' 
institutes  and  eventually,  perhaps,  in  the  normal  schools  and 
training  classes  of  the  State."  This  also  is  being  carried  out  in  a 
very  thorough  fashion.  There  is  a  Home  Nature-study  course 
based  upon  the  Teachers*  Leaflets  on  Nature-Study,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  questions  which  the  teachers  may  work  up.  For 
example,  in  November,  1898,  an  admirably  written  and  illustrated 
pamphlet  was  issued  to  teachers  on  The  Life  History  of  the  Toad. 
This  ran  into  a  great  number  of  editions.  In  May,  1900,  a  "  quiz/ 
or  paper  of  questions,  was  sent  roimd  to  teachers  taking  the  home 
Nature-study  coui*se ;  the  guiding  principle,  taking  this  one  studj'  as 
a  sample,  being  to  get  knowledge  about  toads  from  original  sources; 
this  being  *'true  Nature-study."  The  questions  began,  Have 
you  looked  for  toads'  ^gs  this  spring  ?  Where,  and  with  what 
success  ?    Has  it  been  possible  for  you  to  make  a  visit  to  a  pond  or 
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stream  in  order  to  make  observations  on  the  habits,  food,  and 
environment  of  the  objects  we  are  studying  ?  What  do  tadpoles 
feed  upon  ?  etc.,  etc.*  The  Cornell  Nature-Study  Quarterly  is 
also  intended  mainly  for  teachers.  There  are  also  Farmers'  Reading 
Courses,  taking  up  such  c|uestions  as:  The  soil;  what  it  is ;  The  prob- 
lems of  impoverished  lands ;  Balanced  rations  for  stock  ;  Tillage  and 
under-drainage.  "  Quizzes  "  are  sent  out  also  in  connection  with 
these  courses,  and  readers  are  encouraged  to  form  themselves  into 
reading  circles,  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  month,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  problems  raised  by  the  lessons.  In  a  report  of  the  work  issued 
in  February,  1898,  it  is  stated :  "  Thirty  thousand  teachers  are 
enrolled  on  our  lists  and  have  received  leaflets,  and  many  have 
attended  the  lectures  explaining  the  methods  of  presenting  nature- 
study  work  in  the  schools.  Sixteen  thousand  school  children  have 
received  those  leaflets  which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  young  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  agii- 
cultural  reading  course.'* 

Similar  extension  work  is  done  elsewhere  in  America.  The  writer 
has  traced  references  to  it  in  connection  with  Purdue  University  and 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1898-99  (Chapter  XXXVII.,  Institutions  for 
Higher  Education^  Statistics,  Table  44),  twenty  State  universities, 
five  other  universities,  and  twenty-seven  State  agricultural  or  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  had  courses  in  agriculture.  There 
is  also  a  full  account  (Chapter  XXXIX.)  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  under  the  headings  of  (1)  general  statistics ; 
(2)  new  buildings  and  changes  in  the  course  or  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  ;  (3)  instruction  in  dairying  ;  (4)  instruction  in  domestic 
or  household  economy  and  art. 

(TY.)  Trade    Schools. 

Trade  schools,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix  E,  are  of 
two  kinds — those  in  which  a  specific  kind  of  schooling  is  given  with 
the  aim  of  preparing  boys  to  be  skilled  artisaois,  and  those  in  which 
a  supplementary  education  is  given  to  those  who  have  already 
commenced  work. 

The  general  opinion  existing  at  present  with  regard  to  trade 
schools  (sometimes  called  Monotechnic  Schools)  is  crystallised  in  a 
report  presented  (Aug.,  1 898)  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Univeraty  of  California  to  that  University,  in  view  of  a  proposal 


*  This  course  is  intended  only  for  those  teachers  and  students  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  actual  work,  studying  the  subjects  indicated  and 
returning  each  quiz  after  having  answered  as  many  of  the  questions  as 
possible.  To  those  who  complete  a  year's  work  satisfactorily  a  certificate 
will  be  given.  This  quiz  was  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  first  young 
toads  begin  to  hop  out  of  your  aquarium  and  out  of  the  ponds.  This 
would  probably  be  about  the  middle  of  June,  perhaps  later. 
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to  establish  a  Bchool  "  to  teach  boys  trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a 
living  with  their  hands,  with  little  study  and  plenty  of  work."  The 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  by  Mr.  Wilmei'- 
ding,  and  the  school  was  to  be  styled  the  Wilmerding  School  of 
Industrial  Ai'ts. 

The  opinion  of  men  prominent  in  industry  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia waa  first  obtained.  Ufsixsneh  witnesses,  five  held  the  view  that 
other  than  practical  instruction  should  be  given,  stilting  that  pupils 
should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  theory  of  the  trade  selected,  also  in 
the  mathematics  necessary  for  such  trade;  that  scientific  branches 
of  education  relating  to  the  trade  or  industry  should  be  given  ;  and 
general  information  in  the  practical  things  of  life.  All  agreed  that 
jjupila  should  be  taught  the  uae  of  hand  tools  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  of  machines  so  far  as  funds  permitted.  Almost  unanimously 
these  witnesses  believed  that  it  would  be  better  that  instruction 
should  not  bo  free,  but  that  it  would  be  more  appreciated  if  a  small 
charge  were  made  ;  the  only  exception  being  in  the  cjise  of  children 
of  poor  parents,  '"  I  ain  afraid  that  the  class  of  pupils  most  denraljle 
to  reach  cannot  Iw  reached  even  by  fi-ee  instruction.  Such  a  school 
could  only  reach  those  that  most  need  its  help  by  paying  the  ))upils 
to  attend,"  ivas  one  of  the  opinions  expressed. 

In  answer  to  the  (juestion,  What  class  of  boys  should  have  the 
preference  in  admission  ?  the  general  opinion  was  that  they  should 
jje  boys  belonging  to  working-class  families,  such,  therefore,  as  were 
likely  to  have  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour.  As  to  age  of 
admission  to  the  school,  the  average  opinion  w.is  fiom  fifteen  t<i 
seventeen  ;  though  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  thn>e  or  four  years 
in  the  school  the  Ikivs  would  still  have  to  serve  aii  apprenticeship, 
one  witness  advised  admission  to  the  school  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  so  that  boys  might  not  be  more  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  when  they  leave.  There  was  prautit'al  unanimity  with 
"  respect  te  leaving  the  choice  of  his  trade  to  the  pupil. 

As  to  jircvioii.j  fducation  to  Ije  demanded,  there  was  no  general 
agreement,  two  sti]nilated  for  a  grammar  school  education  [i.e.,  in 
Amencan  terminology,  an  education  extending  over  the  eight 
years  of  the  elemenfary  school,  the  lower  four  being  the  "  primary  " 
«id  the  upper  four  the  "  grammar  "  grades) ;  the  others  would  be 
JOntent  with  less.  One  wrote :  "  As  to  the  education  of  a  boy 
learning  a  trade  :  education  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  what 
is  called  a  good  workman;  but  it  is  aljsolutely  indispensable  in 
making  what  is  called  a  leading  or  master  workman,  or  a  work- 
man with  executive  ability.  However,  a  good,  honest  boy  with 
intelligence  will  learn  as  rapidly  while  learning  his  trade  as  at  any 
other  time,  and  will  pick  out  the  more  solid  and  substantial  facts 
that  bear  on  the  trade  he  is  following,  and  therefore  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion, if  the  boy  has  natui"al  ability,  should  not  prevent  him  from 
being  admilled." 

One  of  the  witnesses  added  in  a  note  :  "  The  words  '  little  study 
and  plenty  of  work '  were  evidently  used  by  Mr.  Wilmerding  to 
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express  his  desire  that  some  '  study '  of  a  scientilic   charaotor 

should  be  given ;  but  that  chief  proniiuem^  should  be  given 
to  the  education  of  the  hands  to  '  work,'  ao  as  to  enable  the 
scholar  to  earu  a  Uviug  for  himself  and  his  family  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  his  jjhysical  powers,  and  that  to  do  thi^  iutelligenll}  a  certain 
amount  of  study  (scientific)  is  necessary. *" 

The  University  Board  on  November  17,  189(),  passed  the 
following  resolution:  — 

Resolved:  "That  in  the  matter  of  the  Wiliuerding  School,  the  Board 
of  Regoata  will,  ia  accordance  with  the  iiurpoac  of  Mr.  WilmerdiDg,  establisk 
a  schont  wherein  boys  shall,  as  far  as  poesible,  be  taiight  trades  tiy  practical 

In  October,  1897,  Mr.  A.  S.  llallidie,  oue  of  the  Itcgents  of  the 
University,  was  authorised  to  visit  eastern  cities  and  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  as  to  the  beat  systems  of 
organisation  and  equipment,     ifr-.  Hallidie  reported  as  follows  :— 

The  resolution  de6ued,  as  far  u*  practicable,  the  character  of  the  school 
to  be  founded  and  maintained  under  the  Wilmerding  bequest,  hence,  in 
jny  oxaminations,  I  confined  myself  to  the  class  of  schools  coming  neureit 
to  the  intentions  of  the  above  reaohition. 

Many  of  the  manual  training  schools  teach  trades ;  but  more  inciden- 
tally than  objectively.  Many  of  them  fit  their  pupils  for  the  practical 
induatries  in  a  very  thorough  and  complete  manner,  and  from  them  are 
drawn  the  foremen,  superintendents,  engineers,  architects,  and  mechanical 
experts,  who  are  employed  in  ^reat  industrial  enterprises,  ir)  charge  of 
departments,  or  as  consulting  engineers,  designers,  etc. 

Of  trade  schools,  I  visited  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded  in  1881, 
by  tlolonel  Richard  T.  Aucbrauty  ;  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School, 
in  New  York,  established  1S94  ;  the  Master  Builders'  Mechanical  Trade 
School,  established  1695,  in  Philadoiphia  ;  and  the  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades,  founded  by  Isaiah  V,  Williamson,  of  Philadelphln, 
1888. 

I  have  also  taken  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  men  cioady  connected 
with  manual  training,  technical,  and  trade  schools  ;  with  many  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics,  and  with-otlicrs  engaged  in  the  higher  ediicaliou. 

.My  mission  was  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  establishment 
and  equipment  d  the  Wtlmerding  School,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  meet 
thewishesof  Mr.  Wilmerdlng,  as  understood  by  it ;  and,  in  carrying  out  the 
object  of  my  visit,  I  found  but  three  schools  worthy  of  the  name  of  trade 
schoolx,  and  whoee  functions  are  tn  teach  l>oyB  trades  fitting  them  to  make  a 
living  with  their  luinds,  and  which  omit  the  higher  branches  deinanded 
hy  Inimical  and  manual  training  schools. 

White  there  seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  trade  schools,  and  a  general 
recognition  of  their  value,  there  is  liy  no  means  an  nuanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  how  they  should  be  conducted,  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  best  and  must 
economical  results.  The  desired  resnlta,  however,  must  be  definitely  deter- 
mined in  advance  <j  the  method  <>f  conducting  the  school. 

All  manual  training  schools  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  typo.  Boys 
are  taken  at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  mind  and  bauds  are  trained 
together.  The  mind  and  intellect  arc  carried  educationallj-too  far  to  make 
a  contented  and  useful  artisan  and  mechanic,  and  thus  differ  from  what 
we  understand  as  a  trade  school,  where  the  purpose  is  to  turn  out  journey- 
men mochanicB,  artisans,  and  artiScers. 

Many  of  the  manual  training  schools,  ouch  as  the  Armour  InBiitute,  in. 
Chicago,  and  the  l*ralt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  teach  specb.^  \.vu.\(%  m -^vk^- 
tionsi  but  their  main  purposes  are  of  a  much  \i\g\\Gt  «4v\t:&'Cv>;K\A  ovi^^x  ■ 
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Numerous  as  are  the  manual  training  and  technical  schools  in  this  country, 
they  do  not  yet  supply  the  demand  for  the  class  of  educated  men  and  women 
they  graduate  ;  which  fact  attests  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  great 
value  of  these  schools,  corroborated  by  the  advanced  position  accorded 
by  the  civilised  world  to  American  engineers,  constructors,  etc. 

But  while  the  manual  training  school  is  more  than  its  name  implies,  it  is 
also  more  than  we  expect  from  a  trade  school.  But  to  neglect  the  intellect 
in  any  school  is  utterly  impossible,  however  much  we  may  desire  to  confine 
ourselves  to  training  the  hands  so  as  to  make  them  useful  in  earning  a 
living  for  their  owner  and  his  family  in  after  life.  Machines  have  become 
more  useful  than  hands  unintelligently  directed,  and  more  reliable,  and  the 
difference  between  some  machines  and  some  men  is  simply  the  intelligence 
of  the  man  ;  and  even  then,  in  Aome  cases,  the  difference  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  great. 

The  trade  school,  as  we  desire  it,  is  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship, 
as  we  understand  it ;  and,  in  the  substitution,  to  abolish  the  drudgery 
and  waste  of  the  latter,  in  the  earnest  and  economical  instruction  of  the 
former. 

The  need  of  such  schools  has  long  been  admitted,  and  earnest  workers 
have  for  years  been  tTying  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship 
system,  with  results  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  first-class  shop  in  the  country  to-day  that  will  take, 
except  on  probation,  the  graduates  of  a  manual  training  or  trade  school. 
They  have,  in  fact,  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  when  they  enter  the 
shop  to  work  at  the  vice,  lathe,  or  forge ;  but  that  long  period  of  degradation 
and  drudgery,  which  as  a  rule  the  old  indentured  apprentice  had  to  serve, 
is  abolished  by  means  of  these  schools,  never  to  be  reinstated. 

A  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  Williamson  Trade  School,  who  served 
his  time  as  painter  with  his  uncle,  declared  that  careful  instruction  for  six 
months  in  the  manipulation  of  the  brush,  gave  the  art — the  mixing  of 
colours  being  by  rule  and  observation. 

While  in  his  judgment  six  months  is  long  enough  to  teach  the  essential 
rudiments  of  that  trade,  he  is  of  opinion  also  that  two  years  is  not  too  long 
t3  teach  the  essential  rudiments  of  such  a  trade  as  that  of  machinist,  and 
that  in  both  cases,  the  after  experience  in  the  shop,  in  contact  with  finished 
mechanics  and  the  experience  of  varied  work,  is  necessary  to  round  out 
and  complete  the  education  of  the  mechanic.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  all  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of  shops  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  this  subject.  And  the  question  of  the  day,  in  this  connection,  is.  Can 
this  condition  be  mitigated  or  remedied  ? 

A  study  of  the  distinct  methods  employed  by  two  trade  schools,  the  New 
York  and  the  Williamson,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

New  York  Trade  School. 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  **  is  to  give  instruction 
to  young  men  in  certain  trades,  and  to  enable  yoimg  men  already  in  those 
trades  to  improve  themselves." 

The  system  of  instruction  here  was  originated  by  Colonel  Bichard  Tylden 
Auchmuty,  under  which  "  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  branches 
of  the  trade  are  taught,  so  that  not  only  is  skill  quickly  acquired,  but  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  work  are  also  studied." 

Under  this  system  young  men  have  been  enabled  to  learn  the  science 
and  practice  of  certain  trades  **  expeditiously  and  economically,  leaving 
speed  of  execution  and  experience  to  be  acquired  at  real  work  after'leavivg 
school.'' 

Each  student  is  placed  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  skilled  and 
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experienced  mechanic,  and  careful  explanation  is  made  of  every  step  in  the 
course.  The  student  is  shown  how  to  hold  his  tools  and  how  each  piece  of 
work  should  be  done. 

An  opportunity  is  given  the  young  man  to  determine  if  he  has  an  apti- 
tude for  a  certain  trade,  so  that  he  may  discover  his  unfitness  promptly, 
and  thus  avoid  the  serious  defect  in  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  where 
a  boy  was  bound  for  years  to  a  trade,  fit  or  unfit,  like  or  dislike. 

Instruction  is  given  day  and  evening,  both  or  either,  as  the  case  may 
demand. 

The  day  class,  as  a  rule,  begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  closes  at  4  p.m. ;  the  evening 
class,  7  to  9.30. 

Instruction  is  intensive  and  the  term  short,  four  to  five  and  one-half 
months.    Some  few  take  a  second  term. 

The  age  for  admission  is  from  17  to  24,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
heist  able  to  judge  that  none  should  be  admitted  younger  than  sixteen,  and 
that  they  should  possess  a  good  physique,  in  order  to  withstand  the  physical 
strain  due  to  the  labour,  even  under  careful  supervision. 

Fees  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  are  made,  and  vary  from 
6  dols.  to  16  dols.  per  term  for  the  evening  classes,  and  from  25  dols.  to 
40  dols.  per  term  for  the  day  classes. 

There  is  a  students'  dormitory,  where  rooms  are  rented  for  2  dols.  per  week. 
Kin  this  school  nothing  is  made  to  be  sold.  No  academic  work  is  done  ; 
neither  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  is  taught,  except  what  is  incidentally 
brought  out  during  the  lectures  or  explanation  as  the  work  progresses ; 
no  machines  are  used,  except  a  bender  in  the  sheet-iron  departments 

The  school  has  been  designated  by  the  City  of  New  York  as  the  Civil 
Service  Examining  Board  for  Candidates  in  Mechanical  Work,  and  I  saw 
about  twenty  men,  of  all  ages,  who  were  candidates,  cutting  stone,  as 
masons,  for  work  on  city  buUdiugs. 

The  attendance  of  young  men  has  averaged  over  500  annually  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  since  the  school  was  founded  6,230  young  men  have 
attended  the  school.  Applications  are  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  school, 
which  is  located  on  First  Avenue,  between  67th  and  68th  Streets,  New 
York.  The  buildings  are  partly  one  story  and  partly  three  stories.  The 
ground  spsice  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  58,040  square  feet.  Some  of 
these  buildings  were  constructed  by  the  students,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
four-story  brick  buildings  also  constructed  by  them. 

The  trades  taught  in  this  school  include  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  carpentering,  house  painting,  stone  cutting,  fresco  painting, 
blacksmithing,  printing,  sign  painting,  sheet-metal  cornice  work,  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting,  and  drawing. 

The  trade  unions  accept  the  graduates  as  juniors,  but  require  that  they 
shall  serve  two  years  with  a  master  mechanic,  and  shall  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  old  before  they  rank  as  journeymen  and  get  full  wages. 

There  are  trade  school  committees,  consisting  of  master  mechanics,  who 
inspect  the  work  done  by  the  students. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  used  to  grant  diplomas,  but  now  grant 
certificates.  The  New  York  State  law,  recently  passed,  proliibits  the  grant- 
ing of  diplomas,  except  to  those  who  have  received  a  full  collegiate  course. 

Horse-shoeing  was  formerly  taught,  in  connection  with  veterinary 
science,  in  the  school,  but  the  State  passed  a  law,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
horse-shoers,  requiring  every  yoiuig  man  to  serve  an  apprenticesliip  before 
practising  his  art. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  had  the  benefit  of  Colone4  Auchmuty's 
experience  and  personal  direction  during  his  life,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
plan  a  success,  when  failure  had  been  predicted. 

The  master  builders  of  Philadelphia,  through  a  committee,  examined 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  and  have  started  in  Philadelphia  the  Master 
Builders*  Mechanical  Trade  School.  It  is  so  far  only  an  evening  school, 
and  was  started  in  1890,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  school. 
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The  age  for  adiaisaioa  is  between  16  and  21  years. 

The  charge  for  the  term  is  27  dols.,  and  the  term  is  nine  months. 

Five  evenings  per  week  are  required,  two  of  which  are  occupied  in  actual 
work,  and  three  in  theoretical  and  scientific  instruction. 

**  It  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  teaching  thoroughly  how  work 
should  be  done,  and  leaving  the  quickness  that  is  required  of  a  first-class 
mechanic  to  be  acquired  at  real  toork  after  quitting  the  school.'' 

Trades  taught  here  are  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone-cutting, 
blacksmithing,  painting,  and  plumbing. 


WiLLiAiisoN  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  occupies  a  different 
place  to  the  New  York  Trade  School.  It  was  founded  by  Isaiah  V.  Willialn- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  under  a  deed  of  trust,  dated  December  1st,  ISdd,  and 
was  opened  October  20th,  1891  ;  and  has  consequently'  been  in  operation 
over  six  years. 

It  is  located  about  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  a  very  pretty  tract 
of  200  acres,  and  includes  twenty  buildings. 

The  deed  of  trust  is  very  specific  in  its  instructions,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  provides  that  all  scholars  admitted  to  the  school  shall  be  bound 
as  indentured  apprentices  to  the  trustees  for  such  periods  as  the  trustees 
may  provide ;  but  no  indenture  shall  be  for  less  than  three  years,  nor 
extend  beyond  the  minority  of  the  scholar. 

Scholars  shall  be  fed  with  good  wholesome  food ;  plainly,  neatly,  and 
carefully  clad,  and  decently  and  fitly  housed  and  lodged. 

If  not  properly  educated,  they  shall  be  educated — a  specification  of  which 
IS  given — but  all  with  the  end  of  being  useful  to  them  in  the  trade  they  are 
to  learn,  bearing  in  mind  "  the  fact  that  the  main  object  I  have  in  view  is 
to  train  young  men  to  mechanical  trades,  so  that  they  may  earn 
their  own  living."  .  .  .  "Any  higher  or  advanced  knowledge  which 
might  render  them  dissatisfied  with  or  unfit  for  their  employments  is  un- 
necessary, and  may  be  disadvantageous.  I  expressly  direct  that  each  and 
every  scholar  shall  be  compelled  to  learn  and  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
one  good  mechanical  trade,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  indentures,  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands.*'  The  trades  to  be  taught  are  enumerated. 
Mr.  Williamson  says :  "I  desire  to  have  impressed  on  every  scholar  and 
inmate  of  the  school  that  in  this  country  every  able-bodied,  healthy  young 
man,  who  has  learned  a  good  mechanical  trade,  and  is  truthful,  honest, 
frugal,  temperate  and  industrious,  is  certain  to  succeed  in  iife,  and  to  become 
a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society." 

1  have  quoted  thus  from  the  deed  of  trust,  as  the  language  will  convey 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  and  better  than  1  could  express. 

The  amount  of  the  endowment  exceeded  2,000,000  dols.  The  amount 
in  the  fund  after  purchasing  the  site,  erecting  and  equipping  building, 
etc.,  is  1,500,000  dols.  Scholars  are  admitted  after  a  scholastic  examina- 
tion, covering  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  including  fractions 
and  weights  and  measures,  geography,  United  States  history,  composition 
and  language.  They  must  not  Ix?  younger  than  sixteen,  or  older  than 
eighteen,  and  must  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  "  And  no  one  is 
accepted  who  is  not  able-btxlied,  intelligent,  healthy,  and  possessed  of  a 
natural  aptitude  and  liking  for  mechanical  pursuits,"  and  of  good  moral 
character.  He  must  be  provided  with  proper  clothing  when  he  enters  the 
school,  lifter  which  he  is  taken  care  of. 

Each  scholar  is  given  a  preparatory  course  in  w(xxl-working  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  with  studies  in  the  schoolroom  extending  six  montlis,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  is  placed  at  one  of  the  five  following  tl-ades,  the 
^election  of  which  is  made  by  the  trustees :  carpentry,  pattern  or  cabinet- 
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inukiiig,  brick-laying,  including  lange-furnace  and  boiler  setting,  machine 
trade,  in  all  its  branches,  atcani  and  electrical  engineering,  steamfitting,  etc. 

The  school  and  shops  are  in  session  eight  hours  daily  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturdays.  About  four  hours  class-room  and 
four  hours  shop  during  th<*  first  year  :  the  time  in  the  shops  gradually 
increasing  towards  the  end  of  the  apprQiitieeship. 

The  school  term  continues  the  whole  year. 

There  is  ample  provision  for  recreation. 

The  discipline  is  quite  strict.  Scholars  rise  at  o.-lo,  bathe,  dress,  and 
place  their  rooms  in  order.  The  school  is  divided  into  *'  families  "  of 
twenty-four,  over  which  presides  a  mother,  or  matron,  who  Ls  responsible 
for  the  boys'  behaviour. 

T  never  saw  a  better  looking  set  of  lK)ys.  Tliey  were  at  dinner  part 
of  the  time  I  was  there.  I  dined  in  the  same  room  with  them,  and 
they  passed  in  review  before  me  as  they  filed  out  of  the  dining-room. 

I  found  most  excellent  work,  executed  by  the  pupils,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  had  l)een  erected  by  them. 

The  shops  are  well  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machines. 

The  young  men  who  graduate  from  this  school  are  probably  l)etter  pre- 
pared to  commence  work  as  a  journeymtui  than  those  graduates  from  any 
similar  school ;  but  the  shops  and  the  trades  unions  require  that  they  shall 
have  two  years*  actual  experience  in  the  shop,  among  experienced  mechanics, 
before  being  admitted  as  journeymen  and  receiving  their  wages.  They  are, 
however,  able  to  earn  from  6  dols.  to  9  dols.  per  week  at  the  outset. 

In  examining  the  financial  report  for  1897,  of  the  total  expenditures, 
58,444*36  dols.,  there  were  spent  for  board,  hxlging,  and  clothing  pupils, 
and  for  house  expenses,  33,619*82  dols.  ;  for  common  scliool  education, 
4,349*62  dols.  ;  for  care,  et<».,  of  lands,  2,873*14  dols.— leaving  for  the 
mechanical  education  of  175  pupils  17,601*78  dols.,  about  100  dols.  per 
capita.    Total  expense,  per  pupil,  is  333*97  dols.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hallidie  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School,  which  is  ])racticiilly  of  tlie  same  type  as  the  New 
York  Trade  School,  and  in  summing  up  his  impressions,  witli  the 
proposed  school  in  mind,  lie  says  :  — 

If  the  Wilmerding  Schcx)!  is  planned  somewhat  after  the  Auchmuty  system, 
no  expensive  machinery  will  Ixj  required  ;  if  after  the  Williamson  plan,  a 
large  investment  in  niacliinrs  and  apparatus  will  be  necessary. 

The  man  to  take  charge  t)f  the  Wilmerding  School  should  be  an  educated 
mechanic,  with  ability  to  teach.  He  should  have  had  experience  in  some 
such  institution  as  the  proposed  Wilmerding  School,  and  have  administra- 
tive ability. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  care  to  carry  out  the  Williamson  plan  ;  and  the 
Auchmuty  system  probably  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  which 
exist  here,  and  the  character  of  the  traders  to  be  taught. 

It  must  be  lx>rne  in  mind  that  no  school  has  yet  succeeded  in  turning 
out  a  mechanic  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  shop.  This  is  acquired, 
however,  in  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  school. 

It  has,  however,  l)een  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  interested  that  a 
young  man,  by  steady  and  assiduous  work,  by  careful,  concentrated,  and 
intelligent  attention  to  instruction  given  in  an  earnest,  clciir,  and  simple 
manner,  by  teachers  who  know  more  than  they  teach,  and  who  are  able  to 
impart  instruction  from  experience  based  on  broad  lines,  can  he  taught  the 
intricacie,s  of  manipulation  in  many  trades  in  five  and  ono-half  months. 
There  are  trades,  however,  that  will  take  three  sucli  terms,  and  the  length 
of  time  should  be  graduated  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  taught. 
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While  in  the  school  the  pupils  are  more  than  anxious  to  learn,  and  con 
sequently  things  are  kept  somewhat  under  high  pressure  by  general  con- 
sent. The  age  of  the  youths,  sixteen  up,  and  the  good  bodily  health  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  la^ur  required  in  such  a  school,  enable  them  to  endure 
eight  hours'  work  for  these  short  terms  without  mental  and  physical  fatigue; 
the  fatigue,  in  fact,  is  with  the  teachers. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  new  school  has  since  been  issued.  The 
director  states  the  aim  of  the  school  in  the  following  words : — "^   ] 

The  object  of  the  Wilmerding  School  is  to  teach  boys  trades.  Those 
in  charge  of  it  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Wilmerding  as 
set  forth  in  his  will.  The  graduates  of  the  school  will  be  well  instructed 
workmen  in  the  trades  which  they  select,  and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  main  work  of  the  school  will  be  manual  instruction  in  the  trades, 
but  with  that  will  be  given  the  drawing  and  mathematics  required  by  a 
first^ass  workman,  such  training  in  English  and  business  forms  as  will 
enable  him  to  transact  his  business  properly,  such  portions  of  geography 
and  hbtory  as  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  our 
Gk)vernment  as  a  good  citizen  shomd  possess. 

In  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  academic,  departments  the  methods  of 
instruction  will  be  based  upon  approved  pedagogical  principles.  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  develop  solidity  of  character  and 
the  ability  for  self-support  than  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  academic  study 
combined  with  a  thorough  training  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  material. 
The  mechanical  work  will  not  be  expended  on  toys  to  be  thrown  away, 
but  on  useful  objects  of  commercial  value. 

The  instructors  in  the  school  are  all  masters  of  their  trades,  and  have 
been  selected  from  among  the  best  workmen  in  the  country.  The  work  in 
the  shops  will  dififer  from  that  in  the  best  commercial  shops  only  in  that 
the  main  effort  of  the  foremen,  who  are  instructors,  will  be  to  turn  out 
good  workmen  rather  than  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  good  products. 

The  aim  will  be  to  thoroughly  equip  the  students  not  only  in  the  shops  but 
in  the  academic  departments,  and  graduate  young  men  who  will  be  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically  able  to  go  out  and  help  to  ennoble  and 
enlighten  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  workman's  wage. 

The  full  course  will  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  and  certificates  will 
be  issued  to  graduates  which  will  show  that  the  holders  of  them  are  able 
to  fill  positions. 

The  curriculum  is  as  follows : — 

Shop-work. 

Carpentry,  Cabinet-Making,  Wood-Carving,  Bricklaying,  Plastering, 
Plumbing,  Blacksmithing,  Stone-Cutting,  and  Clay-Modelling. 

Academic  and  Scientific  Work. 

English,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  principles  of  art,  design,  mecha- 
nical and  architectural  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  theoretical  mechanics. 

Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  tools,  machinery,  and  appliances  is  complete.  All  the 
shops  are  fitted  and  equipped  with  the  best  of  everything  in  this  line  and 
arranged  according  to  the  latest  shop  methods.  No  expense  has  been  or 
wUl  be  «pared,"to  make  this  the  best-equipped  school  in  the  country. 
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PKSLIMINARY   CoUBdK. 

The  preliminary  course  of  five  months  includes  the  following  branches 
fit  academic  and  shop  work  : — Mathematics,  English,  geography,  freehand 
drawing,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  art  and  design,  carving, 
cabinet-work,  carfientry,  and  black^mithing. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  not  only  give  all  pupils  this  general  training, 
but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  lines  of  work  they 
are  best  fitted  for  and  would  like  to  follow  as  a  trade. 

The  graduates  from  this  course  follow  their  particular  trade  and  con 
tinue  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  and  closely  allied  to  their  chosen 
work. 

The  three-year  course  is  not  yet  made  up,  as  the  framing  of  it  will  depend 
argely  upon  the  results  of  the  first  five-month  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  July,  190C),  the  departments  c»f 
brickLiying,  plastering,  and  plumbing  will  be  added  and  carried  along  in 
a  thorougli  manner,  but  will  not  be  included  in  the  five-month  course. 

(V.)  Truant  and  Beform  Schools. 

The  way  in  which  penal  schools  and  schools  for  incomgibles  are 
liMng  made  contributory  to  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  boys  and 
youths  sent  to  them  need  only  be  referred  to  in  a  single  word.  The 
wri  iter  visited  several  such  schools,  and,  in  addition  to  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  described  in  an  appendLx  to  the  report  on  "  Moral 
Education  in  American  Schools,"  was  gi'eatly  struck  with  the  work 
at  the  Sockanosset  School  for  boys,  whei-e  the  deputy-superin- 
tendent goes  right  into  the  forge  and  workshop  with  the  youths,  and 
by  dint  of  the  discipline  of  labour  and  of  a  helpful  intercourse,  sets 
many  upon  an  industrial  airwir.  Tiio  Oaklawii  School  for  girls  doe:? 
similar  work.  (Jood  work  was  IxMug  done  at  Rainsford  Island, 
Boston,  and  also  at  Thompson's  Island  in  the  same  bay.  To  what 
is  said  in  the  earlier  report  upon  the  disciplinary  side  of  the  best 
American  schools  of  this  type,  must  here  be  added  the  impulse  of 
work  and  the  outlook  towards  an  honourable  industrial  career. 

(VI.)  SuM\fARY  OF  Impressions. 

One  or  two  suggestions  arise  out  of  the  present  paper.  These 
appear  with  some  clearness  to  be  :  — 

(1)  Education  throughout  should  have  an  outlook  towards 
Ufe ;  having  a  regard,  not  to  forcing  the  interests,  but  to  the  steady 
all-round  growth  of  the  future  worker.  The  more  education  is 
life,  the  better  it  prepares  for  life. 

(2)  This  outlook  towards  Ufe,  and  any  education  which  cor- 
resfionds  with  it,  would  seem  to  imply  the  training  of  the 
manual  powers — one  might  almost  say  the  manual  intelligence — 
of  every  citizen.— [iSee  Appendices  B  (III.)  and  C] 

('^)  Early   and    continuous    hand-training    is    an    educntiona 
necessity  as  well  jus  a  utihtarian  and  time-saving  expedient.     A 
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■chool  course,  following  upon  the  admirable  beginnings  of  the 
well-balanced  Idndergarten,  which  trains  hand  as  well  as  brain, 
makes  it  possible  in  later  and  more  technical  education  to  develop 
1>rain  as  well  as  hand,  and  so  to  train  a  moi'e  intelligent  and 
highly-skilled  worker.  In  so  far  as  the  child's  doing  is  made  to 
accompany  his  learning,  A\all  it  be  more  possible  for  learning  to 
accompany  the  industrial  student's  doing.* 

(4)  The  moral  i-easons  for  some  form  of  manual  training 
throughout  the  school  courae  are  almost  as  sti'ong  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  industrial. 

Further,  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  education  of  tho 
hand  I'esides  in  the  temper  of  mind  and  quality  of  spirit  which  it 
helps  to  develop.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  supple  fi  ngei's 
habituated  to  useful  or  graceful  movements,  all  working  in  har- 
mony with  eye  and  arm  under  the  guidance  of  some  thought ;  it 
is  abo  the  cultivation  of  a  practical  attitude  which,  |X)ssessing  us 
almost  unconsciously,  silently  fortifies  for  the  after  working-days 
of  life  and  helps  to  give  a  sense  of  mastery  and  pr<  paredness  in 
dealing  with  practical  issues. 

(5)  The  teacher  is  the  agent  in  all  education;  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  teacher  may  seem  to  work  harder  (and  may  actually 
work  harder  so  far  as  phj^ical  and  nervous  wear  and  tear  are  con- 
cerned), and  really  do  less  than  if,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  a  sul)stitute  for  a  lx)ok,  he  were  content  to  stand  to  his 
class,  and  to  the  individual  members  of  it,  in  the  human  relation 
of  leadei'ship  and  captaincy.  The  art  of  the  teacher  is  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  his  pupils.  (Scr  pp.  !<)"),  107,  111.  147-150, 
155-158,  177.) 

((>)  The  scKiological  vwfif  which  has  Ijecu  spoken  of  in  the  reports 
on  Indiiyidudiity  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  and 
Moral  Education  in  American  Schools  extends  also  to  questions 
of  industrial  education.    {See  Appendix  E,  and  page  208.) 

(7)  The  c^uestion,  iJoes  a  college  education  pay  ?  has  for  its 
answer,  It  depends  on  the  college  and  the  education  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  teachers  quu  their  faculty  of  training  men  in  addition  to  their 
grasp  of  subjects,  and  upon  the  effectiveness  and  appropriateness 
of  the  courses  of  study  offered. 


*Even  though  the  lleport  of  the  Coinniittce  of  Fifteen,  quoted  on  page 
126,  may  be  right  in  saying  that  from  11  to  12  is  early  enough  to 
commence  woodwork,  yet  a  great  number  of  pupils  never  reach  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  which  quick  children  sometimes  reach  at  this 
age.  And  it  is  precisely  these  pupils  who  will,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  manual  workers,  and  for  whom,  from  one  point  of  view  of  the 
relations  between  education  and  industry,  the  opportunity  of  manual 
training  and  development  during  school  years  is  eminently  desirable.  Not 
need  older  backward  children  be  kept  to  the  simpler  forms  of  hand- work 
of  the  lower  grades. 
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For  fuller  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper  refei*ence 
may  be  made  to  the  Beports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  especially  to  the  report  for  1897-98  ;  to  the  monographs 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  especially  numbers  4,  11,  12, 
13,  14 :  to  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine*s  report  on  "  Education  in 
Chicago  "  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds'  report  of  a  "  Visit  to  Technical 
Colleges,  etc."  ;  and  for  special  phases  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  H.  0.  R. 
Siefert's  report  present«i  to  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Education, 
1899 ;  to  Professor  Dewey's  book,  "  The  School  and  Society  " ;  and 
to  the  1900-1  prospectus  and  statement  of  the  Ethical  Cultui'e 
Schools,  New  York.  On  the  subject  of  agriculture,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  admirable  university  extension  work  done  by  Cornell 
University,  and  to  the  references  to  Arbor  Day,  etc.,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New 
York.*  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  articles  on 
Commercial  Education  and  on  the  Education  of  the  Coloured 
Races  in  this  Volume. 


July,  1901.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 


*  See  also  Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  by  Fabian 
Ware ;  pp.  259-2S5 ;  and  Commercial  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad^ 
by  Hooper  and  Qraham  (reference  to  Schools  of  Commerce).  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds'  lleport  is  published  by  Henry  Blacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester  (Price  Supence). 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Educational  Aspects  of  Manual  Tbaining.* 

Manila]  training  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  According  to  Commissioner 
Harris's  Report  of  1893- 1S94,  it  had  been  tested  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States  in  the  public  schools  of  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  in  forty-nine 
institutioiis  of  collegiate  grade,  in  nineteen  normal  schools,  and  in  seventeen 
special  manual  training  schods.  Since  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  institu- 
tions to  furnish  statistics,  these  numbers  fall  short  of  the  actual  extent  of 
the  work.  It  can  be  safety  stated,  however,  that  wherever  this  tsaining 
has  been  estaUished^  it  is  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  steadily  rising 
in  popular  appreciation,  proving  its  vsdue  as  an  efficient  educational  factor, 
not  only  in  the  developmeat  of  manual  skill,  but  also  in  the  enrichment  and 
invigoration  of  the  intellect,  in  the  direction  and  strengthening  of  the  will, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  moral  attitude,  and  hi  the  nurture  of  public 
spirit. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  careful  observers  that  the  addition  of  manual  training 
to  the  curriculum  of  schools  operates  as  a  great  time-saving  in  the  so-called 
purely  intellectual  studies.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  kinder- 
garten, the  manual  training  school  proper,  and  the  industrial  schools,  in 
which  children  devote  only  one-half  of  the  day  to  the  ordinary  school  studies. 
Dr.  Harris  rep(H*t8  that  the  addition  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  pubUc  schools 
of  St  Louis  represents  a  saving  of  more  than  a  year  of  ordinary  schooling 
to  each  child  concerned.  Similar  testimony  comes  from  Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee,  and  a  dozen  other  cities.  Dr.  MacAlister  testifies  that  in  the 
Philadelphia  manual  training  school,  students  learn  in  the  three  years 
course  of  the  institution  as  much  of  history,  English  and  literature, 
Qerman,  and  bookkeeping  as  others  do  in  other  parallel  high  school 
courses ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  science  and  mathematics,  including 
gedogv,  phyolGB,  chemistry,  physiology,  mechanics,  steam  engineering, 
appliea  electricity,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry ;  in  audition  to 
drawing,  designmg,  and  modelling,  and  the  regular  courses  in  joinery, 
pattern-making,  wood-turning^  wood-carving,  modelling,  forging,  solder- 
ing, moulding  and  casting,  vice  work,  and  mechanical  construction. 

Such  results  seem  almost  incredible  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development,  or  to  a  mind  whose  powers  of  perception  in  this  direc- 
tion have  become  clouded  by  the  misty  scholastic  medievalism  of  the  tra- 
diUonal  school.  In  the  Ught  of  modern  p^chology  and  child-study,  how- 
ever, the  solution  of  the  matter  offers  no  serious  difficulties. 

A  most  interesting  observation  came  to  me  during  my  administration 
of  the  Indian  schools  of  the  nation.  These  schools  are  not  establishments 
for  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  three-R  accomplishments  of  the  ordinary 
public  school.  They  are  meant  to  be  all-sided,  civilising  agencies  for  the 
uncivilised  red  children  of  plain  and  forest.  They  are  to  these  children  not 
only  school,  but  also  home  and  community,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  church, 
or,  at  least,  Sunday-school.  They  touch  every  phase  of  life.  Consequently, 
their  character  is,  to  a  large  extent,  domestic  and  industrial.  Girls  are 
taught  the  arts  of  home-me^king,  and  boys  the  arts  of  community-making. 
For  this  reason  only  three  hours  a  day  can  be  devoted  to  school-room  work. 
The  remainder  is  given  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  nursing  the  sick,  care  of  rooms,  eic!',  on 
the  part  of  the  girls ;  to  farming,  care  of  stock,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  other  indispensable  shop  work,  oh  the 
part  of  the  boys.  ^ 

This  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  the  three-K  studies  must  be  unsatisfactory.    The  inference  wotlTd  be 

*<•  • 
*  From^an  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Present  Day  Club,  of 

Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
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;7^  fi4ff^Afi//f^  ftftd  IfffitiAfrj  tn  tfie  Knitsii  States, 

^^//•y»/  <«'^^<M<rl'i#*iiM  f»v  ^hrt  <vw\m*i^r*«inn  that  these  children  do  not 
p^Mz/rr^^f  ^>ff  ^ftf^jfU>y(  Mi^  v.h^i^il  thAkt  In  (M'eviofis  home  enTiroiiiiient^  mmie 
//(f  f/f^_  ^^/M»r  »f/  r^n/Wi^ri^  m  m^ntai  powe^  and  drifts  the  Indian  child 
/<  tt^t-fHff  fo  fU^  pMa  ff^n'n  rthitd  f^  very  different  from  it.  Yet,  in  spite 
f4  M/At«#(  /f^/f#liH/'lrif,  f  h^,  fri/f^n  finldren  make  in  their  a^idiea  muked 
fHff^nm  ^tit^y  ^f^4^hfA\<h  in  ^ftht  y^mr^  ahoiit  ae  mnch  in  tiiese  al^iidies 
M  tfttt  f'hihUMt  f\o  t»»  «<  ywifn  </  wbr4e-day  school  life.  If,  anbseqnently^ 
Ittnf  Mti^f  fiffiitH  f4  th^  ifthi^nrM  nofi-reserralioQ  aehoob  where  die  aune 
KtniMi\  nfMl^sHi  f/r^vnfM«  tJMry  mn  be  /BfradnAied  at  the  age  of  eigiitffn  with 
H§  f'flf  Hr»  ^/fti)frfrf^ht'i/^'h<ilMii^ftltainment«,  with  the  exeepCion.  c# J^tin 
himI  '  Ihf  ^rmn,  N<«  wh\Ui  f'h\U\nn  take  from  thesecond-yi 


MmIi  miUtitA.     In  iMMii)<'ri,  the  Kirki  are  good  homekeeyen^  mkM, 
lii  MMM,  umiunitNmm.  find  ntirMii :  the  boys  acceptable  farmen^  fiurlr 
onrMHiiiKr*.  blfM'huniiilfA,  sho^ffiakers,  or  tailors. 

I  mu  liiid  f(ir  thU  nc  oih^r  <ixplanation  than  the  fact  that  in 
liHid.  hmi\,  Hhd  hiind  nn^  hArincmiotisty  trained;  that 


<if  MiHohlldiMi  in  )iilHI)M<^itlly  rospected  and  nurtured  at  all  time*  and  in  aH 
iiUmm  ,  Muit,  (MiiiMO(tMontly«  interest  on  the  children's  part  ncrer  flags; 
(hni  MtM  ('hlldif'ii  nork  with  tin  intelligent  purpose  which  tlier  can  appre- 


{'U\M  i  \\v\\  IIm'  HMim^  (if  |Hiw^r  iind  the  sense  uf  duty  are  kepi  afire  by  the 
>«tMi(««|>lMM4«  {4  uilid  Mv«|miiiiiliility  und  ettlvient  doing  which  pervades  crcry 
{Wi^w  tMuMit  (it  iU\^\^  (MMlUiiti«Mi(«.  And  it  is  this iviuiition  whicfa  faB-fledged 
iiHiiMil  tmiiiliiM  would  bring  nUnit  in  our  schools. 

\  dUiMKlitm  U  tiMido  U^wiHMi  tln^  (HliKutimufti  and  the  economic  rahie 
^i|  MiMtH'it  M*uiiii»g  'l\»  iii«^  thii«  die^liiK'tiiMi  is  Hctitioutf.  If  there  is  edoca- 
MiMi'ii  \'Ump  ill  iiM^niKil  tiHiuing,  this  will  b«  r«>alked  most  obviomly  in  ite 
MHM 4i<ii»  im  vH'iUMMaiv'  I'Mlhli^mit ;  and  if  th«rti  is  econunik  vahie,  edixmtion 
^i»nld,  li»i  khm  I4him»h  if  k^'  uv»  i>th«rt  coustdJMr  it  in  its  ^ystems^  methods, 
*iud  |4ui»A**f  >^yHK      I^^W  fHkiM  ^V^>l 


rtiu  i(4KivuuH  '^HiAiiU^  v4  o\iiHoi«i  fhHti  *' AOimsM  itt  CJluMlnnilMn  for 

I  {  <'»s«i*t  *u  ('.►MxiiH«^»%»H^  *H«U»'«Njrf  >«N4|<M  «4wvi#tf,s  /M  .Vmhi^  Olid  Lau' 
^i^^  ,   »«i»«WtU  u*  V«»(iMt-«  liiHm  hit  itmi  //iitlDry.J 

^»HUv»  *4  y\w  \^\<^K\sk\>n  Nvdl  iH>  >i^U\UHi  U>  tiH^Su|»t)r^  Ivor  of  Dmwing;  to  be 
V\xa  w  \\w  MUw  ilUv4»*>vl  vHi  \\w  H^^«Hi»mw  tw  tlm^^itig ;  others  may  be 
v^Nx'u  t\v;  »UvW|KHuif*u  'HiNkV  NUHkVM*<^*<^^itriwiK»u*  having:  been  prefvkroriy 
o\vs\  ^\  UuM^vixlwi^  rhs^x.hivwMoiJK^'iwo'  l^^^  liwy  uM^ba  indioBftBd 
>^\M  Ww  KvaU  \\*4luH>  vH  N>  ^^*fe^;m4t♦^     ^  mus^hvU  muM  may  be  placed 

M«*'vsv.*N  i.M  Usv*     vX'^*  tH4«%^x  ^  "UHt^^tUH.  >c*«ui«fc  I^uise^  Sewing 


t^ 


^ 
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iU  Strings  of  Beads. 

Conversations  about  size  and  measurement,  using  expressions  "  largest" 
and  "  smallest/' 

3*  Spheres  of  same  size  as  Model, 

Comparisons,  children  using  expressions,  "  is  equal  to,"  -*  are  equal  to/* 
"  equals  "  and  "  equal." 

4.  Pyramid  Building  >vith  spheres  of  clay,  each  child  contributing. 
Expressions  used  in  conversations :  my  sphere,  your  sphere,  our  spheres, 
his  sphere,  her  sphere, ;  bring,  brought,  have  brought,  has  brought ;  build, 
built,  has  built,  have  built ;  make,  made,  has  made,  have  made,  etc. 

6.  Cuhieal  Building  Blocks,— {The  Cube.) 

Represent  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  cubical  objects,  e.g.,  building 
Mocks,  cubes  of  sugar,  caramels,  cubical  boxes,  baskets,  etc. 

Compare  with'  solid  cube,  using  expressions,  "  larger  than  cube," 
'*  smaller  than  cube,"  etc. ;  e.g..  My  ...  is  smaller  than  the  cube ; 
John*s   ...    is  larger  than  the  cube. 

6.  Cubes  of  same  size  as  Model. 

Conversations  as  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  3.)  ;  , 

7.  Building  Exercises^  each  child  contributing  a  cube.  "J 
Conversations  as  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  4.) 

II.  Paper  Folding  Based  on  Square. 

(For  valuable  general  suggestions  relating  to  Paper  Folding,  see  New 
.  Edition  of  Frang*s  Manual  of  Art  Instruction.    First  Year,  pp.  76,  77.) 

Book  Cover.    (For  booklet  of  dictations  to  be  taken  home.) 

Materials : — ^An  eight-inch  square  of  paper,  several  sheets  of  tablet-paper 
(No.  2  or  No.  3),  needle  and  worsted. 

Fold  a  sheet  of  tablet-paper  to  form  a  little  book  and  show  it  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  suggest  that  each  child  similarly  fold  some  sheets  of  tablet-paper  into 
a  little  book  for  dictation  lessons  ;  that  each  make  a  book-cover  for  his  own 
book  ;  ask  what  shape  it  would  have  to  be. 

Directions  for  folding  book-cover  :  "  Lay  your  square  directly  in  front 
of  you ;  hold  it  with  your  left  hand ;  pass  the  fore  finger  of  the  right 
band  along  the  edge  near  to  you ;  along  the  edge  farther  from  you. 
Fold  the  nearer  edge  over  to  the  farther  edge ;  see  that  the  edges  are 
exactly  together  ;  now  crease  the  fold.  Take  up  your  paper  ;  open  it ; 
you  have  a  Uttle  book  cover." — (From  Prang's  Manual.) 

Lay  book  cover  on  desk  with  fold  toward  you.  With  solid  cube,  measure 
two  inches  on  crease  from  lower  right  corner,  and  place  tiny  dot  with  pencil. 
Repeat  from  lower  left  corner. 

Place  the  folded  leaves  of  the  book  inside  the  cover  so  that  top  and 
bottom  margins  are  equal.  Open  to  middle  of  book.  Measure  with  sohd 
cube  on  crease,  two  inehes  in  from  top  of  cover,  and  place  tiny  dot  for  stitch. 
Repeat,  measuring  from  bottom  of  cover. 

Thr^td  needle  with  worsted.  Draw  threaded  needle  through  upper 
peacil  dots,  from  the  outside  to  inside,  and  back  to  outside  through 
lower  pencil  dots.  Use  double  threads  for  stitch,  and  tie  in  double  bow 
knot  in  back. 

Then  follows  a  number  exercise  based  on  measurements,  .-ind  relations 
of  parts,  of  book  cover. 

III.  Clay  Modelling  of  Friits  and  V»;eta«les. 

(In  Ck)nnection  with  Nature  Study.)  ;  :} 

Apples,  Pears,  Nuts,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  etc. 

IV.  Clay  Modelling  of  Ch'LiNDRicAL  Toys  and  Cylinders. 

1.  Cylindrical  Toys. — Greatest  possible  variety  of  cylindrical  objects, 
as  drums,  fire-crackers,  sticks  of  candy,  cyUndrical  boxes  and  bottles,  music 
rolls,  etc. 
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C'tnwwmLiiiniM  exi^emng  results  of  comparison  with  cylinder  and  with 
•fMh  other  is  previously  suggested  in  oomparisons  of  spheres  and  cubes. 
2.  dyUmifirt  of  tame  $ize  a$  Model. 
(/onvitrsiitions  an  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  3  and  6.) 
i1.  Uuilding.  eiich  child  contributing  a  cylinder. 
As  they  build,  children  and  teacher  may  repeat  appropriate  hnes,  e,g.  :— 

I  shall  build  a  castle  so, 

With  a  gateway  broad  and  grand. 
Here  an  iv v  vine  shall  grow, 
There  a  soldier  guard  shall  stand ; 
And  the  tower  shall  be  so  high 
('oiks  will  wonder,  by  and  bye. 

Here  a  gate  and  there  a  wall 

I I  ore  a  window,  there  a  door  ; 
Here  a  steeple,  wondrous  tall, 
Ilisetli  ever  more  and  more. 

Eugene  Fidd. 

OCTt)HEU  AND  NOVEMBER. 

I.    IhllU>INO  EXKRCI8B9  WTTB  SqUABE  PeISIIS. 

Tliit  buUiUng  nhouKl  Ik»  nrcceded  by  conversations  about  faces,  edges, 
utirimrHi  nitmniu-fu^t^utm  ami  proportions.  {Art  Instntcttony  First  Year, 
l^bti|iUr  ill,  (HMUnins  vtUuaMe  suggestions  for  building  and  arranging.) 

A  *'  ^lolilrtkii  build,  t«vaeher  and  cJiilch^n  may  repeat  appropriate  lines,  e.g.  :— 

Wtvat  «ure  vuu  able  to  build  with  your  blocks  I 
iVuitiei  and  palaceti  tempke  and  docks. 
Ur«4tl  is  the  palace  with  pillar  and  wall ; 
\  iH\rl  vt  a  t()wt4r  oil  tlie  top  of  it  all ; 
And  «t«|ii  ctMning  down  in  an  orderly  way 
*1V  whim  n\y  toy  veeseb  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 

Kain  u^\  he  nuuii^:  and  iHiMin  go  nmm» 
Hut  I  e<aA  W  Kap|\v  in  biuMing  at  home. 

MaKm^  uvurkt^  basftk^l^  Kar\v<c^i  bia«,  Kiinis^  tabkdolfas^  and  napkin ; 
^ilh  a\\NMuy«av>^i^  imiuH»c  «^x«<v«MeL 

^\^^\^N[^b:^ik'«MA :  W  Kb^i  >K\mM  v\Hft  lik«^  K>  <cdi  iIh»  xifc^  f  Whil  sieiT 
W\v  >\^  ivsmI  v'tT  bM«Mf\l  iKjiI  nelb  aKntl  ibse  inssie  ef  the  Iioaxs  c£  t]te 

bi^v^; '  ^  V*K^  UXV15  '     rthf  ^:Ah^  rtNl  ?     tbtf  tT'-^a?  vt  tbif  r,W !    TtH  hew 
,v.KL    X|*iu    ^b^'   bvKi!*.\   wiit^  %vf\K  JO*^.   9kw«ir.  /«^  vmit^r      iVcifourv 

r»fVvs  >«t^h  Afix^iV  ,«<  ,\»it*c :  :*fti^%h  >«*  ri^^  wita  «wrfi.    l^  «jr  emr 

IV.  F.a«t  fvKJHNi;  A3u»  Pi^n^a^ 
^'J^  ^^^^  Sii^vv:  ^  >jA>6Mr  irvo«5o  ^i,»w  i^  V-v^kmrffiiff  Acoaoii  3ur 
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NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

I.  Arranging  Cones. 

1.  Indian  Villoffe, 

Arrange  solid  cones  to  form  Indian  village. 

II.  Paper  Folding,  Cutting,  Pasting,  and  Sewing. 

1.  Indian  Tepees. 

Make  Indian  tepees  of  paper  by  developing  pattern  of  cone.  Wrap  sdid, 
creasing  edge,  cutting  and  pasting.  Door  of  tepee  may  be  made  by  slashing, 
and  folding  flaps  back. 

2.  Indian  Canoe. 

Material,  a  sewing  card  (not  outlined  for  sewing).  Processes :  bisecting 
edges,  drawing  diameter,  cutting,  etc. 

Thus  are  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  canoe,  which  mav  be  decorated  in 
bright  colours  if  desired.  Fasten  the  two  sides  together  by  sewing  "  over- 
hand '*  with  bright  worsted. 

3.  Indian  Canoe. 

Teacher  may  draw  on  board  pattern  of  canoe  and  paddle,  children  drawing 
pattern  freehand,  from  teacher's  model,  then  cutting  and  sewing  sides 
together  as  indicated  above. 

4.  Indian  Canoe. — (Paper  folding.) 
Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Fold  two  diameters,  making  four-fold  square.  Place  on  desk  so  that 
open  edges  are  at  the  left  and  top.  Take  three  thicknesses  of  paper  at  upper 
left  corner.  Fold  down  to  meet  lower  right  corner.  Crease  firmly.  Turn 
square  over.  See  that  upper  right  corner  is  ouq  thickness  of  paper.  Fold 
upper  right  corner  to  meet  lower  left.  Crease  firmly.  You  have  now  a 
pointed  hat.  Open  folded  edges  slightly,  and  place  on  thumb.  Bring  to- 
gether the  front  and  back  points  of  the  hat.  The  folds  thus  made  are  to  be 
creased  flat.  You  now  have  a  folded  square.  Hold  with  open  edges  of  the 
square  toward  you.  Pull  left  half  away  from  right  half.  Find  apex  of  the 
triangle  left  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe.    Fold  to  middle  of  base. 

5.  Moccasins. 

Materials,  sewing  cards,  not  outlined  for  seeing. 

Teacher  may  prepare  patterns  for  sole  and  upper  part  of  moccasins. 
Children  may  lay  patterns  on  cards,  draw  around  and  cut.  Designs  may 
be  marked  and  sewed  on  heel  and  toe,  and  the  two  parts  fastened  together 
with  worsted. 

III.  Home  Work. 

Materiab,  whalebones,  steels,  strings,  feathers,  scraps  of  cloth,  leather, 
bits  of  wood,  iron,  etc. 

Encourage  children  to  make  at  home  and  bring  to  school,  "linden 
cradle,**  cradle  in  which  papoose  is  carried  on  the  mother's  back,  articles  of 
Indian  dress,  Indian  head  gear,  tomahawks,  war  clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
etc. 

IV.  Paper  Folding,  Cutting,  Pasting,  and  Sewing. 

1.  Christmas  Gifts. — (Made  with  sewing  cards.) 

Sewing  cards  Nos.9  and  10,  and  Nos.  1 1  and  12,  are  suggested  as  especially 
suitable  for  making  shaving  cases,  blotting  pads,  Christmas  portfolios, 
Christmas  booklets,  calendars,  etc. 

2.  Cornucopia. 

Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Place  square  on  desk  turned.    Lap  right  edge  over  left.    Paste.    Add 
oop  to  hang.    (Loop  may  be  of  ribbon.) 
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3.  Hanging  ikuket—Four  Vornucopiai. — (For  C'hristm 
Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 
Place  aqtiare  oa  desk  facing.    FM  and  crraae  diameUrs.     liring  togethei 

outer  eadii  uf  diuiuetcrs  t^i  fcinn  fmir  cornimipLia.     Add  lno]>R  for  hanging, 
tnaseU  for  ornament,  etc.    (This  inaj- 1«  lutcd  for  i nut c lies.) 

4.  Cubical  Bailtet. — (For  Cliristtuas  tree.) 
Material,  eight-inch  aqnare  of  {taper. 

Fold  itqiiaro  into  nine  small  aqiiarett,  an  folkm.s :  I'lace  xqiiarp  on  desk 
facing.  Ffjd  lower  edge  up  until  part  left  is  equal  tn  part  folded.  CVeaae 
firmly.  Turn  half  wav  arntitid.  Fold  npper  edge  to  meet  lower  folded 
edge.     Tnfold. 

Place  square  on  drak  sii  ihal  creases  extend  from  bark  to  froiil.  I'oJd 
tliirda  as  before,  t'reaae  (irnily.  I'lace  sqiiarf  facing.  Cut  alnnj;  rreaaee 
separating  squares  in  lowest  row.  Bepeat  on  upper  row.  The  eenlr* 
square  of  the  original  nine  squares  ia  the  Ixitttun  of  the  basket.  Arrange 
the  other  squares  at  right  angles  with  this  square  as  base,  and  paste  to 
form  cubical  basket,     (.'ut  and  pa^te  strip  to  form  handle. 

Contvrtalioiis  irimlcing  .Vhwi&t  Uelations  are  Inlertpersed. 

b.  Lai'lerii.~{L'hriatuiaii  tree  oriiaiuents.) 

Material,  square  of  coloured  paper. 

Place  square  on  desk  fai'iug.  Fold  one  diameter.  Turn  lialf  way  around. 
Fold  up  lower  edges  one-half  inch.  Crease.  Open.  Begin  at  folded 
diameter  anil  cut  in  one-eighth  inch  strip,  cutting  to  the  crease  each  time. 
Dpen  square.  Bring  edges  to|i;etlier,  and  paste  tn  form  a  lantern.  Cut  and 
pute  strip  to  form  handle. 

6.  Pen  Wiper*. — (Chrietmaii  gift*.) 

Children  may  bring  scraps  of  bright -coloured  cloth.  Cut  in  circles. 
triangiea,  sqiiares,  etc.,  and  fasten  tngetlwr  with  worsted. 


-lANCAItV. 

Measurement  by  rule  is  introduced  in  the  following  exercises.  Tie 
"  articles  made  "  involve  cunversatinus  about  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  sunahinr, 
clouds,  raiu,  anuw,  direction  of  Hind,  and  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  (Sea 
leaflets  and  topics  for  General  Lessoiut ;  also  Hiawatha  Primer,  pp.  50  to  74.) 

I.  Fool  liuUr.—iJu  be  used  in  tbe  foltoiviiig  exercises.) 

Materials  and  Tools;  Strips  of  bristol  boani,  1  ft.  by  1  in.,  incb-aqiiar« 
tablet,  lead  pencils. 

Directions  :  Place  strip  on  desk  willi  long  edges  from  back  to  front.  Lay 
tablet  on  strip  »i  that  uppr  edge  of  tablet  coincides  with  upper  edge  <rf 
paper.  Draw  borixonial  luie  across  slriji  at  lower  edge  of  tablet.  Agaiu, 
lay  tablet  on  atrip,  so  that  u|)per  edge  of  tablet  coincides  with  line  just  drawn, 
and  draw  horizontal  line  acicws  strip  at  lower  edge  of  tablet  as  before.  Pro- 
ceed similarly  until  stiip  is  divided  into  twelve  square  inches. 

Lay  rule  on  desk  «illi  sIkhI  edges  from  back  to  front.  Number  line*. 
I,  S,  a.  •!,  5,  etc..  liJ  Id— from  left  U>  right— jJacing  neat  figures  cloee  to 
lines  and  ui)|)cr  iilgc,     Placi'  I2  in  upjier  right  corner. 

Number  b'Mrcifei,  involving  reliitions  J,  1,  {. 

S.  liaily  Cakndar  for  January. 

Maloriab  and  TikiIh  :  0  by  18  white  drawinj;  pii|«r.  font-ruler  just  made, 
and  ppnril. 

iJird-iiiins  :  liav  fool-niler  on  puijcr,  both  on  desk  with  long  edges  froDt 
left  to  HkIiI,  so  that  upper  edges  coincide.  Place  points  on  upper  edge  of 
[lipi'i  to  m:irk  off  inch  spaces  as  indicated  by  the  rule.  Similarly,  matk 
off  inch  *puL'ea  on  lower  edge  tjf  paper.  Connect  opposite  points  with  very 
light,  rnlerl.  vcrticijl  liiui,  thus  marking  off  twelve  oblongs  I  in.  by  9  in 
Turn  luper  around,  and  repeat  on  sltort  edges,  thus  marking  c<ff  entire 
paper  in  sqiinrt!  inrhef. 
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Show  what  lines  mark  off  a  section  7  in.  by  8  in.  Cut  along  these  lintt, 
thuB  removing  section.  Place  section  on  desk  with  long  edges  from  back  to 
front.  Line  in  all  horizontal  lines,  and  all  vertical  lines  from  lower  edge 
to  upper  horizontal  Hne.  On  the  upper  horizontal  line,  ^Tite  the  wodr 
"January,"  and  the  figures  designating  the  year.  In  the  square-incli 
^paees  just  below  write  the  abbreviations  for  the  day  of  the  week.  In  the 
next  row  of  spaces,  place  a  small  figure  I  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
proper  space,  and  similarly  number  spaces  from  1  to  31 — from  left  to  right. 

l^h  pupil  may  keep  his  calendar  in  the  desk,  and  each  morning  he  may 
draw  in  the  space  for  the  day,  the  shape  of  the  moon  as  seen  the  previous 
evening,  if  visible.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  other  records  may  be 
kept,  showing  conditions  of  weather  (sunny,  cloudy,  rainy,  stormy,  etc ), 
direction  of  wind,  temperature,  etc. 

Appropriate  poems  may  be  recited,  as  calendars  are  marked.  (Sre 
Leaflets.)  The  New  Moon  (Song)  ;  Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon  (Song)  ;  Sun- 
shine (Song) ;  Ti^-inkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star  ;  Have  You  seen  the  Pretty 
White  Boat ;  The  Sunl)eams  ;  Selections  from  Hiawatha. 


•• 


Whether  fair,  whctlicr  foul, 
Be  it  wet  or  dry. 
Cloudy  time,  or  shiny  time. 
The  sun's  in  the  sky. 


Gloomy-night,  sparkle-night. 
Be  it  glad  or  dread, 
(loiidy-time  or  shiny-time, 
Stars  are  overhead." 


**  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so." 

"  The  skies  may  meet  in  sadness, 
The  blustering  \rinds  may  blow, 
lint  if  our  hearts  are  cheery, 
There's  sunshine  where  we  go." 


ti 


Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear. 


If 


As  the  general  topics  for  the  month  include  the  sun,  moon,  and  sters< 
snch  stories  as  those  found  in  leaflets  will  be  read  or  told,  and  reproduced. 

3.  Flag  Signals. 

Materials :  Six-inch  sticks,  and  sheets  of  black,  white,  and  blue  paper 
See  that  squares  and  triangles  are  cut  without  waste  of  paper,  and  lay 
aside  sheets  for  future  use. 


No.  1. 


Expi^NATiON  OF  Flag  Signals. 
No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 


No.  6. 


Fair  Weather.    Rain  or 

Snow. 


Local  Rain    Temperature.  Cold  Wave. 
OR  Snow. 


Interpretation  of  Display$, 

No.  1,  alone,  indicates  fair  weather.   • 

No.  2,  alone,  indicates  rain  or  snow. 

No.  3,  sdone,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow. 

No.  1,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  fair  weather,  warmer. 

No.  1,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  fair  weather,  colder. 

No.  2,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 

No.  2,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  rain  or  snow,  colder. 

No.  3,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 

No.  3,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 
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These  may  be  made  of  required  dimensions  to  be  measured  with  ruler 
No.  4  may  be  first  obtained  by  marking  around  base  of  equi-tri  prism,  that 
children  may  see  development  of  triangle  from  triangular  prism. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Education  for  1899  :— 

Industbial  Work  Related  to  Other  Studies. 

(Following  a  topic  are  named  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  related.) 
Aims. — Development  of  the  child. 

Development  of  the  Thought.  "  A  thought  is  only  half  a  truth,  until 
expresised  in  action."— ^mcr«on. 

First  Qrade. 

Modelling  in  the  round  of  familiar  and  type  forms.  (Drawing  and  Number.) 
Paper-folding,  and  making  of  simple  objects,  from  dictation  and  by  develop- 
ment. (Drawing,  Number,  Lit<'ratiire,  Nature  Lessons,  History.)  Block- 
building.  (Draw.,  Num.,  Lit.,  Hist.)  Paper  Cutting,  and  making  of 
simple  objects,  for  illustration  of  stories  and  incidents.  Cutting  of  faces 
from  solids  for  study  of  proportion.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Modelling,  cutting, 
pasting,  folding.  (Num.)  Stick  laying.  (Num.,  Nat.  Less.,  Hist.,  Lit.) 
Cardboard  sewing  of  geometric  forms,  designs,  borders,  etc.  (Draw., 
Num.) 

Second  Qrade. 

Modelling  by  up-building.  Making  of  hollow  type  forms  and  simple 
objects  from  paper.  (Draw.,  Num.,  Lit.,  Nat.  Less.,  Hist.)  Block-building. 
(Draw.,  Num.,  Lit.,  Hist.)  Story  teUing  with  the  scissors.  *  (Lit.,  Nat. 
Less.,  Hist.,  Draw.)  Cutting  of  faces  to  introduce  views,  and  for  study  of 
proportions.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Historic  decorative  forms  folded  by  dictation 
and  cut.  (Hist.,  Draw.,  Num.)  Cardboard  sewing  of  geometric  form, 
designs,  borders,  etc.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Modelling,  making,  paper  folding, 
cutting,  pasting.    (Num.) 

Third  Qrade. 

Modelling  continued.  (Geog.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Nat.  Less.,  Num.)  Develop- 
ment of  patterns  of  type  solids.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Block-building  and  paper 
cutting  for  illustration.  (Related  as  in  previous  grades.)  Continued  study 
of  relation  of  parts  and  of  proportion,  by  cutting  and  by  proper  arrangement 
of  faces.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Decorative  arrangements  of  geometric  shapes 
cut  from  paper,  \  iaced  to  form  borders  and  rosettes.  (Draw.,  Hist.,  Num.) 
Cutting  and  pasting.  (Lit.,  Hist.,  Nat.  Less.,  Qeog.,  Draw.)  Making  of 
paper,  cloth  or  wood.  (Qeog.,  Lit.)  Sand  modelling.  (Gleog.)  Paper 
folding.  (Num.)  Sewing.  The  Supervisors  of  Sewing  and  Drawing 
have  in  preparation  a  series  of  lessons,  providing  for  the  making  of  simple, 
useful  articles  of  cloth,  decorated  with  suitable  designs.    (Not  yet  in  use.) 

Fourth  Qrade. 

Patterns  developed,  cut  and  pasted.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Cutting  and 
arranging  ixwettes,  borders,  and  forms  of  historic  ornament.  (Hist.,  Geog., 
Draw.,  Num.)  Block-biiilding.  (Related  as  in  previous  grades.)  Sewing 
*»nd  Sloyd.  (A  systematic  course  in  each  begim  in  this  grade.  See  Cours« 
m  Sewing  and  Course  in  Manual  Training.) 

Fifth  Grade. 

Mo<lels  and  objects  made  from  paper  patterns.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Cutting 
of  views.  (Draw.)  Freehand  Drawings.  Working  Drawngs.  (Draw., 
Nunu)  Cnnventional  flower  forms  cut  and  pasted.  (Draw.)  Historic 
forms  cut.    (Hist.,  Qeog.,  Draw.)    Block-building.    (Related  ss  before.) 

•  Free-hand  and  paper-cutting.    This  is  excellently  done  in  many 

American  schools. 
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Sixth  Grade.  ' 

Use  of  infltruments  in  making  patterns  of  geometric  sdids  and  simple 
objects.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Conventional  leaf  and  flower  forms  cut.  (Draw.) 
Moorish  ornament  cut.  (Hist.,  Qeog.,  Draw.)  Block-building.  (Related 
as  before.)    Working  drawings.    (Draw.,  Nuol) 

Seventh  Qrade. 

Pattern  making  with  instruments,  of  type  solids  and  simple  objects. 
(Draw.,  Num.)  Egyptian  ornament,  vases,  etc.,  cut.  (Hist.,  Geog.,  Draw.) 
Block-building.  {See  above.)  WorHng  drawings.  (See  above.)  (booking. 
{See  Course  in  Cooking.    Note  relations  to  Health  Lessons.) 

Eighth  Grade.  ■ 

Making  of  frustum  of  prisms,  p>Tamids,  etc.,  from    patterns.    (Draw., 
Num.)    Greek  and  Roman  ornament  cut.    (Hist,  Geog.,  Draw.)    Con 
ventional  leaf  and  flower  forms  cut  and  arranged.    (Draw.)    Block-build- 
ing.   (Related  as  before.)    Working  drai^ings.    (Draw.,  Num.) 


APPENDIX    B.--(I1.) 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Dayton  public 
schools  for  189&-1900 :— 

Form-Work. 
Grades  I.  and  I 

Recognition,  construction,  and  use  in  geometrical  designs  of  the  cube, 
cylinder,  sphere,  prism ;  of  the  square,  oblong  rectangle,  lozenge,  triangle 
(equilateral,  isosceles,  right),  hexagon ;  of  the  circle,  half-circle,  fourth- 
ciixle  (quadrant)  ;  diagonal,  diameter,  centre,  radius  ;  of  parallel,  diverging, 
oblique,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  vertical,  slanting  directions ;  of  right, 
obtuse,  and  acute  angles. 

Materials  to  be  used  in  this  work :  Clay,  sand,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
folding-paper,  paper-strips,  drawing  material.  Colouring  with  crayon, 
pencil,  or  brush  in  geometrical  designs. 

Grades  III.  and  IV. 

Recognition  and  construction  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cones,  and  spheroids  ; 
of  the  rhomboid  and  octagon.  Analysis  by  cuts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
cube,  cylinder,  sphere,  of  prisms  and  pyramids.  Analysis  of  triangles  by 
•*  altitudes,"  of  polygons  by  diameters  and  diagonals,  and  of  the  circle  by 
diameters  and  other  suitable  chords. 

The  material  to  be  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  circle,  with  the 
addition  of  the  school  compasses. 

The  inventive  exercises  in  geometrical  designs  must  be  supplemented 
with*suitable  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  description  of  forms. 

Grades  V.  and  VI. 

Simple  exercises  in  geometrical  drawine  with  applications  in  designing 
in  accordance  with  the  "  Fifty  Problems  '  issued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction. 

Preparation  and  use  of  the  protractor  and  systematic  study  of  directions 
and  angles.    (Not  before  second  half  of  circle-period.) 
t, ^Construction,   from   cardboard,   of   geometrical   solids,   cubes,   prisms, 
pjrramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  derivative  forms. 
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QHADE3  VII.  AND   VIII. 

Chapter  XVI.  of  Walshes  Qrammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  11. 

ConstructioiL  from  cardbovrd,  of  modeb  illustrating  rules  of  luensura- 
tioQ  (areas  and  volumes  of  geometrical  forms),  the  construction  of  tin* 
SQuares  and  cubes  of  numbers  of  two  digits,  and,  vice  vermis  the  cxtracUoii 
of  square  and  cube  roots. 


APPENDIX  B.-(ni.) 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.C.,  said  in  his  report  for 
1 896-97  :— 

Manual  Training  Betwbkn  thb  Employiiknts  op  the  Kindergabtrn 

AND  THOSE  OF  THE  ToOL  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  QrAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

[Taken  from  the  Annual  Report,  1890-91.] 

It  was  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  project  plans  for  giving  instruction 
in  sewing,  eooking,  and  tool  laboratory  employments.  It  \i*as  not  difficult, 
the  RnancLil  means  being  assured,  to  provide  and  arrange  appliances  and 
practically  to  put  the  work  into  the  respective  grades  of  the  school.  It 
was  seen,  however,  at  the  start,  though  much  might  be  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  employments  named,  to  give  to  some  of  the  children  valuable 
training  in  the  use  oif  the  eye  and  hand  and  a  profitable  acquaintance  with 
practiciU  things,  that  such  a  course  would  be  unsymmetrical ;  that  it 
would  postpone  the  beginning  of  some  kinds  of  muaoular  training  too  late 
for  the  most  profitable  returns  for  a  given  expenditure  of  effort ;  that  it 
would  omit  entirely  some  lines  of  desirable  training  because  of  its  narrow- 
ness, and  thai  chudren  withdrawing  from  the  school  during  the  early 
years  of  the  school  course  would  get  little  training  of  the  kind  we  were 
B3eking  to  give  them.  ^ 

^  It  was  felt  that  a  year  or  two  of  primary  kindergarten  ^xirk  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  school  life  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  shop  and  laboratory 
work  at  the  dose  would  nol  dcT^p  to  a  very  high  degree  that  accmncy 
of  perceptii>n«  deftness  of  hand,  and  trustworthiness  of  judgment  in  applira* 
lion  that  a  chOd*s  school  training  should  give  to  him.  , 

It  was  believed  that  the  gap  between  the  sense-training  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  use  of  carpenters'  and  metal  wxM-kers*  toob  in  manual 
training  shops  should  be  filled  by  a  system  or  course  of  hand  work  in  the 
school-rooms  ninning  parallel  with  the  purely  mental  studies  of  the  curri- 
cula iU  of  the  same  grades ;  that  such  a  course  should  by  its  mamy  and 
xnarieii  empli>yments  develop  the  eye,  the  band,  and  the  judgmeiit  in  the 
direction  of  expertness,  faohty,  and  reliability ;  that  definite,  iLeasurable 
rosxilts  in  skill,  ingenuity,  and  in  continuity  of  effort  for  the  accomplish- 
lueut  of  puriyt^  should  he  the  aim  of  all  teaching  in  this  courK  of  work, 
and  that  sxich  a  cours^  if  practicafaStf»  would  be  in  the  interest  of  ecoDomy. 

Sin<>r  the  beginning  of  manuai-tnaning  exercises  in  our  schools,  there- 
f^vrts  eff*irt3»  hax-e  liewi  made  to  arran^  som-e  pmctlrahle  lines  of  hand 
w^H'k  that  jihtMiki  begin  in  the  first  primary  grade  and  lead  sequentially 
to  ilie  em|iK\vmenls  of  the  laborat^wies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
for  tlw^  bi>\*^  and  that  should  be  equally  profitable  to  the  giris,  who  would 
lie  iuitruotc^l  in  ci^4ting  when  reaching  the  same  grades. 

I  drawing  was  jii  the  time  menti^Mied  a  branch  d  instrucfian  in  the  schools. 
It  w^^  «KMenuin<Hl  that  th<^  subject  ci^dd  n<«  be  taught  weil  from  flat  copies. 

I I  \v,*vi  kiH>wn,  though  we  had  not  be<en  able  previously  to  the  tiaoe  to 
which  refrrt^n^v  i^  nvide  to  direct  the  wi-ck  «Tf  dniwini:  in  the  b^iht  of  our 
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best  knowledge,  that  only  by  a  liberal  and  an  intelligent  use  of  objects  by 
which  children  could  be  made  acquainted  with  natural  and  art  forms 
could  drawing  be  successfully  taught.  It  became  more  evident  every  dav, 
as  the  work  oi  teaching  drawing  was  studied,  that  representation  could 
proceed  only  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for,  however  appear- 
ance of  forms  might  differ  from  the  facts,  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
differences  could  be  understood  only  by  him  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Furthermore,  when  contemplating  the  purposes  of  the  study  liigher  than 
those  of  simple  representation,  it  was  believed  that  as  a  healthy  productive 
imagination  could  be  cultivated  only  after  there  had  been  acquired  a  store 
of  facts  well  understood,  so  artistic  work  could  be  done  by  him  only  who 
would  fashion  his  art  out  of  materials  taken  from  his  own  conscious  store- 
house of  facts  whose  relations  were  understood. 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  the  child  is  to  be  taught  drawing  at  all, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose,  first  of  all  the  teacher  must  see  that  he  has 
abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  facts,  and  that  as  in  the  study  of  spoken 
or  written  language,  so  in  his  study  of  drawing  or  of  graphic  language,  he 
must  be  made  to  know  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  expression. 
An  important  step  forward  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  was  made  when 
this  almost  axiomatic  truth  was  recognised. 

It  was  believed  also  that  facts  could  not  be  learned  from  representation 
or  from  dictation,  or  from  bith. 

Children  learn  to  know  forms  only  imperfectly  by  seeing  them  and 
handling  them.  They  get  correct  permanent  conceptions  of  forms  best 
by  analysing  them  and  by  putting  them  together,  and  by  making  them 
of  different  sizes  and  of  different  materials  and  under  different  circum- 
stances and  for  different  purposes. 

Form  study  requires  the  action  of  one  set  of  nerve  centres  excited  by  the 
eye  co-operating  with  other  sets  of  nerve  centres  excited  by  muscular 
action  of  fingers  and  hands,  directed  by  the  will,  for  the  establishment  of 
correct,  permanent  concepts  of  form.    Concepts  are  built. 

Form  study  and  drawing  are  sequential  steps  in  the  order  named  for 
b3ginncr9,  form  study  being  the  first,  drawing  being  the  second.  Form 
study  is  a  prerequisite  to  drawing.  Manual  training  is  one  of  tw^o  co- 
ordinate parts  of  form  study.  Manual  training,  then,  and  drawing  are 
as  inseparable  as  arc  ideas  and  words  in  the  study  of  verbal  expression. 

Drawing  was  selected  as  the  branch  of  study  along  whose  lines  of  work 
and  related  to  them  might  be  found  those  employments  that  would  afford 
all  the  training  desired  to  make  the  manual  course  of  the  schod  symmetrical 
and  unified. 

Apart  from  the  strictly  practical  sense  cultivation,  much  may  be  done 
by  this  work  to  assist  the  sesthetic  and  the  moral  growth  of  the  child.  The 
study  of  graceful  forms  and  harmonious  colouring  will  stimulate  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  appropriate,  which  will  leave  its  impress  on  the  work 
of  his  hand.  In  his  home,  in  his  dress,  and  in  the  products  of  handicraft, 
good  taste  will  guide  his  choice  of  form  and  colour,  and  thus  render  the 
world  brighter  and  pleasanter  both  for  himself  and  for  those  about  him. 
The  appreciation  of  tlie  beautiful  and  of  the  pure  and  chaste  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  will  keep  the  mind  and  heart  ever  with  higher  and  nobler  things. 

From  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  the  pupil  should  be 
kept  in  constant  intelligent  association  with  the  object  world  about  him, 
that  he  may  acquire  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  the  laws  governing 
its  appearance.  Without  this  knowledge  of  his  environment,  he  is  but  a 
stranger  wandering  in  a  strange  land,  l-y  the  proper  study  of  geometric 
solids  and  planes  and  of  forms  related  to  these,  he  will  acquire,  through  the 
natural  avenues  of  acquisition,  sight,  and  touch,  a  comprehensive  and 
classified  knowledge  of  all  forms. 

His  glance  will  no  longer  be  dazed  by  a  bewildering  maze  of  edges  and 
planes,  for  in  everything  he  will  see  but  the  combination  and  repttiticn 
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of  certain  type  forms.  To  the  little  child  the  form  world  is  as  a  tangled 
jungle,  and  must  ever  remain  a  perplexity  until  he  has  been  led  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  its  variations. 

In  tliis  work,  so  necessary  to  correct,  profitable  instructions  in  drawing, 
is  found  an  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  e^e,  hand,  and  judgment 
simultaneously.  In  these  employments  the'  makmg  of  geometric  forms 
of  natural  forms  allied  to  them,  and  of  art  forms  developed  from  them 
and  of  common  objects  based  upon  them,  is  in  part  the  work  for  which  we 
have  been  seeking.  What  an  amount  of  profitable  seeing  is  here  made 
possible !  What  employments  for  the  acquirement  of  deftness  and  relia- 
bility  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers  1  What  delightful  exercises 
for  the  development  of  judgment  and  taste ! 

The  general  purposes  of  the  course  of  exercises  developed  are : — 

1.  SUiriuK  (he  nuud  with  true  conceptions  of  forms  and  colours  and 

developing  the  ability  to  acquire  new  concepts. 

2.  Developing  the  ability  t^)  select  from  masses  of  materials  that  which 

is  appropriate  for  specified  or  desired  purposes. 

:).  Directing  the  attention  to  the  essentud  elements  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  in  art^  neglecting  in  such  attention  the  accidental, 
thus  developing  the  beginning  of  an  artistic  standard. 

4.  Tnuning  the  hand  to  use,  shape,  and  arrange  materials  with  neat- 
ness, accuracy,  and  taste,  that  the  learner  may  express  artistically, 
i.f.,  with  truth  and  beauty. 

a.  Teaching  the  use  of  tools  adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
child  and  to  the  character  of  materials  employed. 

The  following  outlines  and  remarks  show  what  we  are  dcnng : — 
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Schedule  B. 


Toois  and  materials  in  the  hands  of  children. 
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The  work  represented  in  the  foregoing  is  correlated  with  most  of  the 
work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  fcx*  the  respective  grades.  The 
manual  training,  below  that  of  the  shops  (seventh  and  eighth  grades)  is 
tributary  in  a  valuaUe  degree  to  the  study  of  art,  as  is  easily  seen.  These 
employments,  however,  give  the  very  training  desired  as  a  preparation  for 
the  use  of  tools  when  the  children  go  to  the  shops,  while  everything  done 
helps  in  securing  knowledge  of  some  other  branch  of  study  ;  helps  not  onl^ 
in  learning  and  understanding  it,  but  in  representing  and  applying  what  is 
learned.  What  is  done  with  the  hands  in  connection  with  each  subject 
is  that  which  is  necessary  for  learning  by  the  correct  method,  as  is  our 
contention,  and  without  which  the  cmld  would  not  learn  naturally  and 
rationally.  This  is  but  experience  getting  ;  correlating  mind  and  physical 
instrumentalities  in  the  process  of  learning.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  as  the  early  steps  in  correct  manual  training,  leading  directly  to 
the  mechanic  arts ;  nothing  better  could  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Furthermore,  it  refines  and  trains  on  the  art  side.  This  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  tendency  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  an  advancing  civilisation.  The 
employment  of  sloyd,  or  a  primary  course  of  manual  arts  of  some  other 
kind,  but  not  correlated  with  the  other  studies  of  the  grades,  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  would  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  child, 
while  its  logical  tendency  would  be  to  prevent  the  ratkniid  teaching  of  the. 
other  branches  of  learning.  The  hand  has  association  "mth  mind  ilk  aeqdn- 
tion  and  in  representing  knowledge  in  all  the  primary  elements.  This 
association  gives  a  value  to  handcraft  that  simple,  isolated  hand  training 
for  that  purpose  alone  can  never  give.  The  value  of  isolated  training  is  to 
this  training  in  association  as  the  effectiveness  of  pounding  cold  iron  would 
be  to  hammering  iron  of  proper  heat  for  purposes  of  welding. 

Manual  training  and  mother-tongue  learning  should,  for  psychological 
reasons,  not  be  isolated,  i.e.,  taught  apart  from  knowledge  makmg  in  the 
formative  period.  In  our  schools  manual  training  is  not  isolated  below  the 
sixth  grade  for  girb  and  the  seventh  grade  for  boys.  The  manual  training 
that  we  give  before  the  isolation  period  is  that  which  would  be  given  were 
the  work  not  to  be  continued  in  shops  above,  for  this  we  believe  is  necessary 
for  the  desirable  correlation  of  mind  and  bodily  activities  in  knowledge 
getting  in  the  formative  period. 

The  shops  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  high  schools  are  but  the 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  training  already  secured  ;  training  which 
shows  valuable  results.  They,  the  shops,  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
that  which  is  begun  in  the  primary  school. 
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APPENDIX   L'. 
Trxtile  Work  at  niK  L'nivehsitv  Elementary  School,  Chicago. 

The  following  in  taken  from  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Miaa  Althea 
Hirnier,  in  the  third  issue  (April,  19UU)  of  the  Elementary  School 
Rteord,  the  general  topic  of  ihe  number  being  "  Textiles  "  :— 

Three  stages  of  development  liave  been  selected,  becuiLse  of  connection 
with  the  history  work,  and  because  the  materials  and  implements  involved 
in  the  different  processes  are  of  biicIi  a  nature  that  the  children  can  make 
their  own  deductioiu  froia  simple  experiments,  and  can  carry  out  the 
whole  process  from  the  handling  of  the  fibre  in  its  natural  condition  to  the 
woven  cloth. 

The  value  ti>  the  child's  social  eihication  lies  in  his  gradual  growth  in 
knowledgoof  ilie  meaning  of  industrial  cirp;ini)iation  in  ils  simplest  forms, 


and  in  following  each  period  of  development  when  the  child  is  himself  at 
■uch  a  stage  of  social  advancement  as  to  readily  comiffebend  cause  and 
effect  in  the  organuation  uf  the  industry  he  is  following.  Just  >a  in  tbe 
material  processes  where  the  child  is  aUe  to  redisco^'er  and  cury  out  tbe 
whole  process  from  beginning  to  end,  so  on  tbe  social  side  be  can  orguuse 
tbe  industry  step  by  step  from  the  prinutive  tbrough  tbe  boosebcid  and 
dooMatic  stage,  and,  dramatically,  even  through  tbe  factory  stage.  Tbe 
three  stages  of  devdopment  are  : — 

1.  Tbe  primitire  st&ge^  In  wor^g  from  tbe  inventive  side  tbe  chfldren 
get  a  knowledge  of  raw  materials,  a  technical  skill  in  handling  tbem,  see 
tbe  value  of  implenMUta.  and  invent  mechanical  devices  for  coDverting 
ibe  raw  matttiak  into  cloth.  Be^oning  with  primitive  imjiii 
diMaff,  spindle  and  loom — each  step  made  is  traced  out  '  * 
adraota^  gained  in  tbe  application  cf  tbe  force  used. 

a.  Tbe  bousebold  and  domestic  stan : 
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the  educational  value  is  iu  the  broad,  historical  background  furnished, 
and  emphasis  is  laid  more  on  the  social  aide.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
influence  of  occupation  on  community  life,  tlie  development  erf  trade  and 
trade  centres,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  shifted  and  developed 
along  the  line  of  history  ;  to  the  concentration  of  industries  aa  conditioned 
by  environment ;  to  areas  of  production  of  raw  materials,  climate,  soils, 
etc.,  and  a  general  view  sought  uf  routes  of  trade  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion, in  the  development  of  commerce. 

3.  The  factory  stage.  Here  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  invention  of 
machines,  showing  the  utilisation  of  the  forces  in  nature  which  ^ve  in- 
creased producUon.  A  review  is  made  of  the  machines  from  primitive 
times  ;  the  mechanics  and  physics  of  each  are  worked  out,  and  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  is  made  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each. 

A  study  <A  different  fabrics  due  to  the  structure  and  nature  of  fibra  is 
made,  determining  texture,  hydroscopic  nature,  relation  to  warmth,  in- 
llanmiatulity,  etc.  Chenucal  pro- 
cesses invdved  in  the  separation 
of  waste  material  is  worked  out 
JD  the  processes  of  preparing  raw 
material,  scouring,  dyeing,  and 
steaming. 

Since  space  docs  not  permit  a 
complete  statement  lA  the  whole 
scheme,  the  primitive  stage  liiis  , 
been  selected  as  basis  for  show- 
ing the  iiKthod  i<f  work  ;  the 
otber  stages  are  givMi  in  outline 
only.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
work,  the  seven-year-old  children 
gather  together  what  they  know 
from  experience  of  the  difference 
in  quality  of  the  four  typical 
kinds  of  cloth— woid,  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen.  They  exainiue  their 
own  clothing,  and  pull  to  pieces 
samptes  of  similar  niateriaU  from 
which  they  get  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fibre.  Samples 
<jf  fibres  arc  examined  in  the 
natural  stale— the  silk  on  the 
cfwoon,  cotton  in  llic  IkJIh,  wool 
as  it  b  sheared  from  the  sheep, 
tlax  as  it  is  gatliered  from  the . 
field.  They  select  the  fibre  which  they  think  was  probably  used  by 
peoples  in  primitive  conditions,  i.e  "that  requiring  the  least  prepara- 
tion, reaching  their  conclusion  by  means  of  the  f(41owing  process: 
They  unwind  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  find  it  fine,  ddicate,  and 
difficult  to  handle.  They  remove  the  cotton  from  the  bolls,  and  separate 
the  seeds  from  the  fibres — a  tedious  task.  Betted  and  unretted  flax  show  the 
long  process  <A  decay  necessarjr  to  remove  the  fibres  from  the  stalk. 
The  wool,  however,  which  can  easily  be  twisted  into  thread  with  the  fingers, 
is  invariably  selected.  Each  step  in  the  process  is  so  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  that  the  children  can  make  the  steps  logically  and 
independently.  A  fleece  is  examined,  and  methods  of  shearmg  talked 
over.  The  next  step  in  order  would  be  a  visit  to  a  sheep  ranche.  If  this  is 
tmposBible  the  children  can  substitute  photographs  and  the  rdation  of 
personal  experiences.  The  relative  qnahty  of  the  different  parta  erf  the 
fleece  is  observed,  and  aleo  tbe  duties  of  the  wool  ''sorter.'  Feltingi, 
t  irred  hx'ks,  brands,  and  nod  from  the  lower  parta  erf  the  legs  are  removed 
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and  apun  into  coarser  yarn.  The  long,  clean  wool  from  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders  is  made  into  yarn  for  the  finer  doth.  The  back  is  usually  full  of 
burrs,  and  more  or  less  matted,  requiring  care  to  get  into  shape  for  spinning. 
The  children  work  out  the  process  in  detail  for  themselves  by  a  series  of 
experiment.  Thef  take  wocJ  from  the  fleece  to  get  into  condition  for  spin 
ning.  The  first  thing  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  them  is  to  wash  or 
"  scour  "  it,  Each  child  tries  spinning  both  "  scoured  "  and  raw  wool 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  oily  fibres  of  the  raw  woo!  slip  apart 
easily  ;  the  harsh,  dry  fibres  ot  the  scoured  wool  are  matted  together,  and 
hard  to  manipulate.  Thus  the^  find  from  experience  the  reason  for  using 
unsecured  wod  in  hand  spinmng. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  spin  wod  in  any  quantity  burrs  and  dirt  are  first 
removed  from  the  raw  wool.  Oue  child  suggested  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
process,"  If  you  spread  the  filHW  like  a  cobweb  the  dirt  will  fall  out."  Three 
iiuestioiis  were  raised  in  the  course  of  the  work :  How  would  the  fibres 
have  to  be  arranged  to  make  an  even  thread  1  How  would  the  cross-fibres 
interfere  with  the  evenness  d  the  thread  1 
How  would  dirt  interfere  1  At  the  end 
(rf  the  lesson  the  children  formulated  the 
purpose  and  method  of  carding.  The 
clean,  fluffy  mass  of  vodl  was  drawn  out  in 
a  long  "  sliver  "  one  inch  wide.  Where 
thin  places  occurred  they  fitted  in  loose 
]  strands  of  wod.  This  gave  them  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  interlocking  of  the  wool,  due 
to  the  wavy  character  of  the  fibre.  Card 
ing  implements  were  worked  out.  One 
wanted  to  bring  a  comb ;  fastening  pins 
in  cardboard  was  suggested,  or  malung  a 
comb  of  wood,  with  several  coarse-teeth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fingers.  The  fleece,  as 
a  whole,  and  even  raw  wool,  was  new  to 
nearly  alT  the  children.  Many  questions 
TripiB  TMi  ^  iMt  wWe.  tuda  oi  Were  asked  concerning jt,  such  as,  "What 
lombat  1}  («at  br  £  incbsa  cnHHd  In  tiis  is  the  difference  between  hair  and  wodi  t  " 
SSS?."AtJSX^J^pi«S?^  Wool  and  hair  were  examined  under  the 
am  iidi  wu  atted  ■  iirip  2  ii>cii«  microscope,    and    sketches  made  d    the 

moMn.    HolH  wers  bond  In  IhH.  iind    micrispi.nu-nl      annonnnrp      (rf      the      turn 

dow«ii  18  iimhM  long  pot  In.  Htript  of  niicrtBcopicai  appearance  or  ine  two, 
•ood  2  ttri  I  Inch  wtn  ruiened  (o  ihs  showing  the  rough,  scaly  surface  of 
doweii,  then  being  four  In  nil.  ^j^p    ^^^^j       j^^    children     twisted    the 

drawn-out  diver  of  wool  to  nutke  a  thread  by  rolling  it  between  their 
fingers  on  the  knee.  When  the  sliver  was  too  thick,  the  wod  simply 
matted  together ;  it  would  not  iiidock  to  make  a  hard  twisted  thread. 
They  test«d  the  difference  between  matted  wool  and  spun  thread;  abo 
experimented  (o  find  the  greatest  number  of  fibres  which  would  spin  with- 
out matting.  The  children  gathered  smooth  twigs  in  an  open  lot  near  by 
and  wound  their  spun  thread  on  it  to  prevent  tangling. 

The  ehBd  easily  discovers  that,  when  the  end  of  the  thread  is  left  free  and 
the  twig  is  dropped,  the  twist  is  lost  and  the  thread  unwound.  He  reasons 
that  by  twirling  the  twig  in  the  opposite  direction  the  twig  can  be  made  to 
do  the  work  he  had  previously  done  by  rolling  against  his  knee.  He  dis- 
covers also  that  when  the  twig  is  weighted  with  thread  it  draws  out  the 
carded  wool,  and  assists  in  the  spinning.  So  the  twig  is  weighted  artifi- 
cially with  clay,  atone,  or  wood,  and  the  wheel  is  suggested,  and  its  use  in 
balancing  and  in  giving  greater  speed  to  the  spinning.  The  advantage  of 
luvnig  the  wheel  in  the  shape  of  a  disc  Is  worked  out  by  the  children  realiring 
that  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  weight  interferes  with  the  smoothnera  cS 
the  motion  of  the  spindle.    The  children  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the 
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(tcrivutiou  d  the  toy  top  trocii  the  spindle  ;  that  when  they  n-ere  playing 
witli    tups  they    were  dviii);  nh^t  the  child  uf  loag  ugo  did  when  ho 

iioilated  his  mother's  spinning.    (See  lllattration,  page  191.) 

The  distaff  and  spindle  were  tuade  ill  the  shop,  and  eiurh  ciiild  pi-actiscd 
spinning  a  fine,  smooth  thread.  They  compared  this  with  liand-spinning. 
and  showed  that  it  took  lesa  time  and  labour  to  produce  the  same  amount 
(if  thread— many  more  fibres  being  made  to  interlock,  and  the  thread  more 
uniformly  twisted.  Thus,  by  comparing  in  each  case  the  hand-work  and 
tliat  done  by  tlie  crude  implements,  they  were  brought  to  realise  the 
use  of  the  advance  made  in  tliis  first  step  in  spinning.  TIte  thread  was 
ntade  rather  fine  for  weaving.  It  was  compared  with  the  factory  yarn, 
which  was  unravelled,  and  found  to  consist  A  tlirec  and  four  strands,  and 


in  separating  these  strands  they  found  the  twisted  jrarallel  fibres  of  wool. 
After  having  analysed  the  structure  of  the  thread  in  this  manner,  Ihcy 
prepared  to  make  "  three-ply  "  yarn  of  the  thread  they  had  spun. 

They  worked  out  the  idea  tliat  the  strands  would  have  to  be  spun  together 
in  the  santc  manner  as  they  had  spun  the  yarn  ;  that  the  various  strands 
would  have  to  be  drawn  out  evenly,  thus  necessitating  a  frame  on  which 
the  bobbins  could  revolve. 

The  children  held  three  bobbins  in  position,  and  then  measured  for  the 
desired  shape  and  size  of  the  frame.    (See  lUastrnlion,  page  1S2.) 

The  yarn  was  ready  to  be  scoured  and  dyed.    From  previoiis  ex|>erience 

the  children  knew  the  yarn  would         ^ ^ 

liave  to  be  in  Uxtse  hanks  to  dye 
ovcidy.  They  wound  the  skeins  ' 
about  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  one 
child  delivering  the  yarn  from  the 
bobbin,  while  another  regulated  it. 
They  found  it  slow  w{)rk.  and  succeeded  in  making  very  small  skeins. 
They  decided  to  make  something  similar  tit  the  boblun  frame  ujiun  which  to 
windtheskeins.  ColonLiI  reels  wrreexaminefl,andasimple  one  made  in  the 
shop.  The  yarn  from  the  spit  dies  was  wound  into  loose  hanks  fur  dyeing. 
The  yarn  wass<:onrcd  and  dyed  W'"' **'^'"'"-'  pfriiMls;  nnd.iisaprcparjilion 
for  weaving,  cloth  Wiis  examined  and  its  structure  luidti-xture  eiiniiiiredwitli 
the  mats  and  baskets  tliey  had  previously  woven.  The  fact  tliat  w(n\inK 
6U!J  N 
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cyf  taaXerUiis  tbat  did  not  require  spiaoiag  must  have  long  preceded  the  in- 
venticin  of  spinoiog  was  shown  in  the  following  manner  :  The  textile  work 
of  the  primitive  peoples  of  to-day  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  chiel^T 
of  grasses  and  various  other  raw  materials.  The  beaten  bark  or  "  tapa 
of  the  Uawaiiaiis  was  examined  Uj  show  the  interlacing  iif  the  fibres,  Tlie 
probable  discover}'  of  the  ahepherd  who  found  the  utst  fleece  uiatled  together 
after  the  exposure  to  rain  and  sun  was  Uild  as  a  story,  The  ctTcet  of  water 
and  heat  on  wool  was  tried,  and  in  some  cases  resulted  in  a.  fine  piece  of  felt. 
The  weaving  of  a  rush  mat  from  the  chance  placing  of  the  reeds  forming  a 
sort  of  pattern  on  the  clay  floor  of  a  primitive  hut  was  given  as  a  probable 
urigin  of  pattern  weaving.  The  children  gave  the  cocoon,  the  bird's  nest, 
and  the  spider's  web  as  instances  of  weaving.  In  the  cloth  the  interlacing 
was  found  to  be  regularly  adjusted  into  two  seta  of  threads,  respectively 
"  warp  "  and  "  woof." 

Each  child  explained  his  way  of  constructing  a  loom.  The  simplest  one 
is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  two  rods  are  to  bold  tbe  warp  in  position,  and 
the  two  cross-rods  arc  to  keep  them  stretched.  A  weaving  needle  was  used 
to  insert  the  mwrf.  The  wixif  and  wnrp  were  made  <rf  the  thread  the  children 
had  spun,    (lustration  on  /nije  103.) 

In  pT«paratiuii  for  the  second  piece  of  wearing,  a  small  temjKirary  loom 
of  pencilajmd  string  was  made,  to  find  some  means  of  separating  the  threads 
to  facilitate  the  weaving.  Two  children  brought  in  a  beddle,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  fig.  1,  which  is  similar  to  the  heddle  mwd  by  the  Zuni  Indians. 


The  weak  point  of  the  open  spaces  in  their  heddle  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  children,  who  suggested  pasting  a  strip  of  cloth  along  the  open 
edge,  thus  encloeing  both  sets  of  threads.  After  making  their  drawings 
(or  the  shop,  a  Zuni  heddle  was  examined,  and  also  photographs  of  the 
blankets  of  the  tribe.  Much  inicrest  was  shown  in  the  colours  and  designs 
of  the  Navajo  blankets.  Urigiuol  designs  were  made  with  the  art  teacher. 
A  Navajo  loom  was  made  for  the  pattern' weaving,  which  involved  a  careful 
piece  of  work  in  construction.  An  interesting  fact  in  tbe  effect  of  applica- 
tion upon  design  was  shown  in  the  modification  of  design  and  colour  nf  the 
pattern  after  the  weaving  was  begun. 

The  interest  in  the  work  seems  to  be  two-fold  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  leading  one.  The  materials  in  themselves  and  the  carrying 
out  1^  a  project  tu  its  end  give  one  strong  interest.  The  social  instinct 
utilised  in  ita  historical  side  in  carrying  out  the  same  things  that  other 
people  Imve  done  reinforces  the  first.  The  way  in  which  the  children  enjoy 
carrying  out  the  j>rocess  historically  is  shown  in  the  acorn  they  express  for 
the  child,  (rf  perhaps  len  imagination,  who  jumps  at  every  shcvt  cut  possible 
while  al  the  same  time  they  a<lout  the  short  cuts  which  leKitimuiolv  fdluw 
in  the  cour*'  uf  histi-rind  di-velopmrnt.  They  rejected  the  rnrcfer,  and 
cardwl  patiently  with  their  hiinils.  at  llicsarue  time  appreciating  the  iMlvaiiee 
luniic  in  using  the  whirling  spindle  ijintead  of  llie  weighted  slick  insptmiiug. 
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One  boy  of  ten  acquired  much  appreciation  for  rugs  and  hangings  at  home 
in  connection  with  which  he  specially  noted  the  adaptation  of  design 
to  the  kind  of  wiuiving  and  material  used,  as  well  as  the  colojr  effects 
produced.  Another  boy,  with  this  same  interest,  found  ploiisure  in  setting 
up  and  weavuig  at  home  a  Navajo  blanket  from  his  own  design.  One 
small  child,  whose  accomplishment,  perhaps,  showed  unusual  perseverance, 
spun  with  the  distaff  and  spindle,  while  being  read  to  at  home,  a  skein  of 
remarkably  fine,  even  thread. 

From  the  previous  sketch  the  following  educational  points  can  easily 
be  gathered : — 

1.  Training  in  observation,  in  the  insj)ection  of  different  fabrics  and 
fibres  ;  and  this  is  not  ending  in  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  con- 
clusion regarding  their  adaptability  to  certain  purposes. 

2.  This  clearly  involves  exercise  of  judgment,  or  thought  power.  This 
of  course,  Comes  in  every  definitely,  also  in  all  the  **  re-inventing  "  work 
where,  as  previously  indicated,  the  tool,  or  instrument,  and  method  of  going 
to  work  are  always  dependent  upon  the  material,  on  one  side,  and  the  result 
to  be  attained  on  the  other.  These  l)eing  given,  to  find  the  third  term  is 
the  problem :  surely  as  logical  an  exercise  as  any  in  geometry,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  concrete,  and  calling  the  constructive  imagination  into 
play. 

3.  Since  the  particular  acts  of  judgment  called  for  are  all  related  to  one 
main  topic,  and  since  they  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  way,  by  slight 
steps,  but  covering  finally  a  very  large  field,  there  is  continuous  logical 
discipHne,  which,  moreover,  rexicts  into  giving  an  insight  into  the  logic  of 
history  itself. 

4.  As  just  suggested,  it  connects  directly  with  historical  work,  and  gives 
a  background  which  will  make  the  later  study  of  economics  much  more 
fruitful  and  concrete.  Similar  connections  with  nature  study,  as  regards- 
the  materials  used,  plant  and  animal ;  with  physical  geography,  as  regards 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  whence  raw  material  comes ;  and  with 
commercial  geography,  as  regards  manufacture  and  distribution,  suggest 
themselves  at  once. 

5.  Positive  or  manual  construction  is  continuously  required,  as  well  as 
the  imaginative,  thus  "  correlating  "  with  shop-work,  as  seen  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spindle,  loom,  etc.  It  necessarily  conncicts  also,  as  regards  colours, 
designs,  etc.,  with  the  work  of  the  art  department. 

6.  All  these  aspects  meet  in  and  radiate  from  the  continuous  and  direct 
activity  or  occupation  of  the  cliildren  themselves.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  child  there  is  but  one  thing  going  on  :  he  is  occupied  in  making 
things,  with  weaving,  etc.  ;  he  is  busy  in  doing  sometliing  whicli  appeals 
alike  to  feeling,  perception,  imagination,  judgment,  and  manual  skill, 
utilising  them  in  an  activity  which  interests  him. 

The  colonial  period  has  only  been  worked  out  in  part  with  the  children. 
The  general  scheme  is  given  in  the  following  outline,  in  which  are  also 
given  the  ages  at  which  the  different  kinds  of  work  appeal  to  the  children. 
The  concentration  of  this  work  in  certain  yejirs  has  followed  as  a  result  of 
experimentation  with  children  varying  in  age  from  six  to  twelve. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDY  OF  TEXTILES.* 

Age  Se\^en. 
Time  :  Two  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
1.  Fall  quarter:   Primitive  preparation  of  wool   from  the  tleccc  to  the 


•  OtisT.  Mason,  T fie  Origin  of  Inventions;  idem,  Woman's  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture;  Charles  Vickerman,  Wool  and  Wool  Spinning; 
Richard  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving.    See  also  School  and  Society. 
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fiiibiicii  cloth  by  means  of  simple  implemeuU  made  in  llie  shop.  Thla  in 
diuius  primitive  metltoUs  of  cleaning,  cardiug,  spinning,  scouring,  dyeing 
and  weaving. 

2.  Wioler  quarter:  Flax  cultivated  in  the  givrden  iirid  made  into  dull), 
using  simplest  metlioda  in  rutting,  heckling,  scutching,  et*:.  In  weaving, 
the  iiriiiciple  of  the  lieddic  is  worked  out,  also  the  wcuving  of  the  two  coloui  n 
of  linen  in  L-liwks  and  diagonals. 

'■\.  l^pring  quarter  ;  Aualysis'of  slrnL-inre  of  urdinury  thruud  and  pic- 
par.niun  of  four-ply  tliretd  of  fine  woollen  yurn  to  use  in  weaving  a  mat 
the  mill  lo  be  woven  in  an  original  design  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  blankcls. 
Construction  ut  a  Navajo  loom,  the  fine-thread  licddlu  making  it  jHMsible 
lo  do  more  careful  pattern- weaving.  The  constructive  work  in  thk: 
shop,  connected  with  this  would  be  the  making  of  spindle  and  distilT,  loom 
with  heddle,  shuttles,  bobbin  frame,  reel,  carder,  and  heckler. 

Ace  EiuiiT. 
Tinit :  Two  lumrt  a  Hh'ck,  too  quarters  of  twtliv  uietlu  each. 
Weaving  of  baskets  from  reeds  and  grasses,  the  kiaket  to  he  used  for 
flcwing  materials.  Materials  made  for  articles  reijuircd  i[)  sewing  biukets : 
felt,  linen  cloth,  yarn  for  decorating,  braid  and  cloth  in  woven  design  for 
|iin  cushion.  (At  thia  age  the  children's  fingers  are  better  altle  to  take  up 
basketrweaving  and  sewing,  and  development  of  textile  work  is  dropfjed  for 
a  year.) 

AuE    Nl.NE. 

Time :  Two  how$  a  week  for  twelve  weekn. 
Study  of  ailk  cocoon  and  methods  of  mauufacturo  of  sdk.     Karly  experi- 
ments in  sdk  culture  in  America. 

AoE  Ten. 
Time :  Two  kaurt  a  week,  one  near. 
Oomeslic  hidustrics :  early  cultivation  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton ;  effect 
oi  climate,  smls,  etc.  Extent  of  the  cultivation  of  each  iibre,  and  maps 
made  showing  favourable  areas ;  conditions  of  niiinufacture  ;  development 
nf  implements  from  primitive  Ut  colouL'd  period  worked  out  from  ihe  aide 
of  inveution  ;  spinning  wheel  and  colonial  loom  made  in  the  shop  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  linsey-woolsey.  A  tu-hniual  study  is  made  of 
the  character  and  structure  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax  fibre.  A  collection  la 
made  of  the  typical  kinds  of  clotli  made  of  these  fibres  and  examined  aa  to 
li^xture,  relation  to  warmth,  moistuie,  inllummibility,  ett^  leading  to 
intelligent  selection  of  cloth. 

AgB  EI.EVEN. 

TitHt :  7'wo  /wurs  a  week  for  twentyfour  week*. 
Transition  from  domestic  to  factory  ayslem :    development  of    textile 
industry  in  England  ;  histwy  of  invention  of  machines  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.    Relation  of  industry  to  euvu-onment,      Coueenlralion 
of  industry.    Cirowth  of  trade  centres  and  manufacturing  towns, 

ACIB  TUIUTEEX. 

Time  :  Two  hourt  a  week,  twelve  iifci*. 

The  factory  system  :  history  of  cotton  industry ;  areas  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  1  machines  and  processes ;  tariff  as  alTecting  man ufiic- 
turo  and  prices  ;  study  and  cumparisun  of  fibrea  and  falirics. 

The  stnily  of  textiles  is  discontinued  for  a  year,  and  then  taken  ni.  in  a 
ffcncral  study  of  industrial  liislory. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  followTug  is  taken  from  a  short  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Judd,  director  of  mannal  training  under  the  Manchester  School  JJoard, 
piiblislied  and  circulated  amongst  Manchester  teachers  by  the  lioiird, 
with  other  notes  on  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school  work,  the 
work  of  American  girls,  and  science  teaching  in  American  schools,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  American  Educational  Exhibit  to  Manchester, 
February  and  March,  1901  :— 

America  has  fully  recognised  the  fact  that  the  combination  of  hand-work 
or  manual  work  with  mental  training  is  an  essential  of  true  education, 
and  to  secure  this  essential  expense  is  not  considered. 

A  point  worthy  of  imitation  by  home  authorities  is  the  importance 
placed  on  the  class-rooms  used  as  manual  training  rooms.  These  are 
invariably  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  identical  in  most  instances 
(and  superior  in  others)  to  the  ordinary  class-rooms  used  for  literary  work  ; 
decorat-ed  where  necessary,  built  with  a  view  to  reduce  dust  accuniulalions 
to  a  minimum  ;  bright  and  cheerful,  and  provided  with  everything  neces- 
8ary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

(For  example  see  cases  21  and  28.) 

The  courses  of  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training  sckoolB 
are  one  and  the  same  in  principle,  and  in  many  States  the  whole  series  of 
hand-work  subjects — except  writing — is  considered  as  manual  training. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  obvious.  Correlation  of  work  becomes 
possible,  continuous  advancement  l)y  easy  and  permanent  stages  b  assured, 
the  children  siu'mt)unting  little  by  little  the  difficulties  encountered  in  each 
step  attempted.  In  the  manual  training  high  sch(K>ls  (a  type  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  this  country)  the  time  allotted  to  manual  training  varies 
with  the  year  of  study,  and  also  with  the  (hstricts.  For  instance,  in 
lk(x>klvu  the  actual  time  apportioned  to  wood-working  during  the  first 
half  ot  the  first  year  is  nearly  seven  hours  per  week,  in  fifty-minute  lessons 
or  periods.  In  the  second  half  of  the  same  year  3i  liours  per  week  are 
given  to  wood-turning  and  lathe  work  for  boys,  and  3i  liours  to  clay  model- 
ling for  girls.  In  the  second  year  3 J  hours  are  devoted  to  forge  work, 
and  3  J  hours  to  sheet  metal  work  for  boys,  and  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  wood-carving  for  girls.  Printing  and  bookbinding  form  the  course  of 
work  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  (X!cupy  about  five  hours 
per  week. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  above  schemes  of  work  form  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  classical,  Latin,  and  conunerical  courses 
of  the  high  scluxils  of  New  York  City,  with  pupils  of  the  ages  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years,  the  admirable  blending  together  of  the  manual  and  mental 
training  provided  for  the  young  citizens  of  the  American  nation  is  still 
more  evident,  and  adequately  answers  the  question,  How  is  it  that  America 
is  coming  so  rapidly  to  the  front  in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  world  ? 

In  making  a  comparison  (from  the  exhibits)  between  the  actual  manual 
training  (as  we  understand  the  term)  as  carried  out  in  the  States  with  the 
work  of  our  own  country,  we  are  bound  to  give  our  opinion,  that  although 
wc  are  lacking  in  correlation  schemes?  and  preliminary  training,  yet,  taken 
3'ear  for  year,  scholar  for  scholar,  and  school  for  school,  the  selected  examples 
can  be  easily  beaten  by  our  own  scholar  at  the  present  time. 

Tliis  may  he  traceable  to  two  causes : — 

First,  the  adherence  by  the  American  instructors  and  directors  to 
tlie  Swedish  system  of  woodwork,  \iTithout  embodying  the  fundamental 
principles  which  dominate  that  system. 

Second,  to  the  neglect  of  alxstract  exercises  in  the  various  courses  of  work. 
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Ttie  fallowing  U  taken  fmiii  "  American  IndustmJ  Education :  What 
StuJI  il  inl  Preliuiiiiury  Hepnrt  irf  ii  conimitlee  of  the  Society  for  the 
i'rimfttma  of  Ea^ne«riri|j  Eiliicatiuii,  niiulc  at  tlic  New  York  mating, 
Mii  Jiily  2ml  and  3r«l,  lOOU."  :— 


V-  MosonccBNic  on  Tuade  SiJIHIOLS. 


TImmc  ik)k>iJs  ore  oimpanitivcly 
hnvc  linig  liacu  in  iiiicmtiuii  abfiad. 
nuuy.  Uut  cttu  f»r<-igii  putlurn  k 
Thm  a  lny's  (^mwr  can  bo  nuu-kc<l  i 
an  artiwih  he  U  espccti-'i  always  U 
trade  wlii/'h  he  i«  cx{i^l«il  I"  learn,  itiso, 


lo  th(!  Anicriiaii  potiplc  They 
iirc  most  fully  tlevelii|jc(l  in  (Jer- 
ui'll  Buit«[]  to  Amerian  nccils. 
>r  him  in  odvauco.  If  he  is  to  be 
.'liii  an  nrlistin.  The  particular 
fixed  for  him.    It  is  commonly 


that  111  his  fatlier  before  him,  or  that  of  the  prevailing  industry  of  tlte 
locality.  Uc  b  ul  best  a  sort  of  niacliinc,  an  automaton,  iTorke<l  for  what 
lie  U  worth  lo  the  family  or  to  the  cMmniunity  and  the  State.  His  own 
indickliial  ilevdopinent  is  not  in  question.  Most  commoiily  lie  is  uul 
I'veii  c»a4ult(<il  in  the  matter.  His  futiu^  Is  his  fate^  and  he  yields  toil  as 
gfiio^ully  aa  hu  can.  Hf  iiaa  little  opportunity  tu  rise  above  the  slAliui) 
ill  which  lie  finds  liinwelf.  His  career  is  clowd  in  at  the  top.  Society  is 
•tntified  horizontally.  Ho  finds  such  solace  and  comfort  as  he  can  by 
mtniaterinj;  M  his  bodily  cumforta  anil  liis  domestic  joys,  and  frets  not  over 
vain  amiHtions.  In  fact,  ambition  is  a  word  irf  little  meaning  to  him,  sinc« 
it  can  have  for  liini  no  satisfactory  fruition.  In  these  foreign  eountries, 
therefore,  the  trade  schmJ  is  primarily  a  means  trf  more  efficient  and  more 
economic  production,  and  only  inridentally  is  it  a  means  of  personal  develop- 
ment. Yiiur  committee  believe  that  this  result  of  tnido  schixil  inslnicltoit 
abroad  is  very  largely  due  t-i  IIk'  character  of  the  jieople  themselves,  and 
should  lint  Ijc  chareod  apiinst  the  schools. 

In  Antrrifu  all  nchooliai)  thouid  lead  primarilif  to  Itie  rUvalioit    and'\ 
Heaelopment  of  the  individual,  and  oalij  tecondarily  lo  a,  ijreaUr  material  iu 
protperiUj.     It  ia,  doubtle«8.  through  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  trai' 
school  does  not  do  this,  tliat  thl^  class  of  sehixils  has  made  so  little  hcadwi 
in  this  country.     If  we  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  it  ia  not  only  that  lie  may  l>ra 
it,  but  that  he  may  Iwcomc  a  master  workman,  an  employer,  a  (.imtraelor,  ' 
a  manufacturer,  a  proprietor,  a  loader  in  his  calling,  and,  withal,  an  in- 
lluential  citizen  and  a  participant  in  public  affairs.    That  a  properly  con- 
ducted irailc  school  would  lead  to  these  results  in  this  coimlry  cannot  be 
doubt«d.     \Vc  should  leach  our  boys  many  things  b^des  the  mere  monutiJ 
perfurmauee  of  a  trade.     In  the  trade  school  should  always  be  taught  some 
'if  tlic  scientific  llicnry  whli-li  iiceompanits  and  underiies  such  performance. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  lo  teach  all  thi-se  related  subjects  in  the  trade 
Mihool.^    We  sliivll  ciintinue  tn  rely  uixiii  the  public  schtxJs  for  the  general 
ndumtion.    The  triwle  scIhxJ  with  us  must  suppliuncnl  this,  and  not  dis- 
place it.     It  roniiiins  for  m  In  work  out  a  system  of  trade  schools  suited  to 
our  needs. 

The  need  for  industrial  tmininp  in  the  various  practical  vocations  and 
tnide*  is  hecnminK  daily  more  apparent.  Not  <udy  tav  most  vocations 
liecnmttig  tnon>  sijcntilic  and  less  traditional  in  their  practice,  but  the 
wholpsftlc  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  tlie  iibiindonment 
in  large  measure  of  the  aiiprenticpsliip  s>iiteni,  leave-  our  hoys  [ind  y-'iing 
in-n  ulni'it  willumt  "|i|"ii(iiiiji\  .,t  i,-.oi,nv  in  rntj-riii^"  siirrr^-fiillv 
.iny  .>f  tlienf  |ir.icticjj  .■.■,lhi,;.s,  |„  .mI.IhI.,,,  |„  th.'W  inherent  .ili-i.nl.v 
the  rnlenof  the  trades  uni<<ri>.  )>>  ulil'  li  Mir  .idniissbn  of  Immerti  is  liii.lied 
U>  a  Very  insignificant  nuinlHT.Biill  (uiUilt  shutout  young  men  fn.m  all 
lilies  ti  pr<Hiuctivc  cm  ploy  n  Lent.  In  very  many  eases  not  even  the  pro- 
priitor's  son  is  allowed  lo  learn  the  hiiMneas  pnicticnily.  or  if.  jierphnnrr, 
the  p«rnuH8t<>ii  of  the  union  lie  ail«nd«]  I^j  him  to  enter  the  mirks  aa  a 
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learner,  he  must  beware  of  lus  ste(»,  fur  iiitfalla  iiiuy  Iw  sot  for  liim  al 
every  turn,  and  soiaetimea  even  lua  life  loay  be  In  danger. 

It  has  come  to  such  a  pass,  in  fact,  that  the  avenues  by  which  American 
youths  can  learn  almost  any  practiual  calling  in  alt  its  details  are  often 
absolutely  sealed  up.  The  only  recourse  is  the  teaching  of  all  these  trades 
and  employments  in  especially  equipped  schools.  If  the  would-be  appreit- 
tice  hopes  to  become  ariythiNg  ijiiirc  than  au  average  workman,  he  must 
learn  the  scientific  and  praclical  clvmcttle  of  his  trade  somewhere,  and  it 
is  well  established  that  he  <:an  Iciirn  Lhem  must  successfully  in  projicrb 
operated  schools.  These  schools  should  not  indii-idually  attempt  l«  trai-li 
too  milcli ;  they  should,  however,  leach  the  underlying  scientific  principles 
of  one  or  two  trades  thoroughly,  as  well  a»  the  must  improi'cd  commercial 
praclipe.  The  practice,  however,  is  tlie  most  difficult  to  teach  tn  the  school. 
In  llie  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  find  persons  having  both  tlie  practical  know- 
ledge and  the  teaching  ability.  To  impart  practical  knowledge  rationally 
one  must  rest  it  on  some  scientific  or  mtional  basis,  and  not  simply  up<ni 
the  dictum  of  tradition.  This  rationtU  basis  of  trade  practices  is  commonly 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  if  it  existe  al  all,  it  is  quite  unknown  ta  the 
practitioner.  His  reasons  For  his  doing  a  thing  so  and  so  are  usually  W 
from  sound.  Competent  instructors  in  the  practical  trades  are,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  find. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  very  efficient  trade  schools  are  estiib- 
lished,  and  others  are  called  for  by  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  various 
industries.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  .\mericaii  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, held  ill  Chicago,  June  5th  and  7th,  Ifl(X),  a  resolntion  was  adopted 
calling  tor  high-grade  industrial  schools  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of 
founding.  The  school  in  clay  industries  started  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  already  resiJted  in  the  establishment  of  new 
eerftmic  works  of  very  great  promise  ;  os  a  nile  the  expense  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  these  schools  should  lie  met  by  iudustrial  corporations, 
or  by  individuals,  or  by  the  jrant  action  of  raaniitacturers,  locality,  and 
Stite.  Some  of  the  more  important  industries  now  requiring  such  schools 
(vill  be  named. 

1.  The  Textile  Industriet  are  among  those  which  mi«t  readily  submit 
themselves  lo  monotechnic  or  trade-school  instructioti.  Trade  schools 
in  these  industries  liave  long  been  coiumon  abroad,  and  a  most  successful 
one  has  been  in  operation  for  uiany  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  for  a 
shorter  period  in  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  a  riiiiiilK.-r  of  new  ones  have  recently  l<eeu 
eataUished  in  New  IiZngtand.  The  Slate  of  .Mn.'iaachusetts  makes  a  standing 
offer  (rf  2S,CXX)  dols.  iissistanco  to  any  fit\'  or  corporation  in  the  establish- 
tnont  of  a  textile  school  which  complies  with  certain  requirements.  In  the 
higher  textile  schcmfs,  the  science  of  dyeing  and  the  ait  trf  designing  are 
taught  as  well  as  the  practice  in  weaving  and  finishing  ell  grades  of  fabrics. 
These  hijihcr  courses  are  several  years  in  length,  and  are  best  pursued 
after  taking  a  high  school  or  manual  training  school  course.  E\en  a 
college  or  an  art  sciniol,  or  an  enpneering  school  preparation,  before  one 
enters  the  textile  scli^  -ol,  is  none  too  nuich  if  one  wishes  to  fully  master  the 
industry,  f^i  iindcrwiiuid  niechaiiical  and  the  power  pl;uiis.  nnd  also  to 
become"  familiar  with  the  business  departments  of  the  miiuufiicturc  and 
the  sde  of  textile  fiibrics  on  a.  lar^e  scalp.  MarLV  <>f  the  highest  and  latest 
devetepmcnts  f^  the  scieufc  of  clicuiifttry  find  their  ^ipplication  in  the  dyeint 
of  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  the  large  dyr-ins  and  printiiic  wnrV^  in  Germany 
ha.vp.  many  chcmLils  eonclantly  engaped  in  studying  new  and  improveil 
applications  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  textile  industries. 

2.  The  Machine  Trade*  are  at  the  basis  of  all  manufacturing,  and  superi- 
ority in  these  very  largely  siiatfuns  our  modern  national  prosperity.  The 
fundamental  principles  and  most  of  the  practice  of  th^sc  industries  can 
best  be  taught  in  schools  hai-ing  proper  equipments.  Formerly  a  great 
dual  of  liand-work  was  done,  and  every  journeyman  in  the  shop  was  expected 
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lo  Ije  ablu  U>  perform  any  Usk  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  sliop  duties.  ^  Tliis 
deiuiiiideil  a  long  a|j|irenliccsbip  in  Eictual  shop  practice  and  the  ocqiiisiliun 
of  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill-  TJie  recent  general  ititrudiicticm  of 
a  11  to  malic  and  labour-saving  machine  tools,  and  aluo  tools  of  esiraordinary 
size,  has,  however,  created  a  demand  for  an  entirely  new  class  of 
workmen.  Now  thu  average  workman  in  our  large  shops  is  only  a 
machine  attendant,  and  he  is  kept  employed  vith  a  single  clasH  of 
machine  tools.  His  business  is  lo  learn  the  capBeititu  of  these  tools,  and 
to  get  the  most  work  out  of  them  of  which  they  are  cupahlo.  In  fael, 
Sims  of  our  most  progressive  a  u  peri  n  ten  dents  affirm  that  Ihey  prefer 
those  narrow  specialists  to  the  old-fashioned  all-round  machitustfi. 
Fjr  a  tool  attendant  of  this  class  very  little  general  training  of  any 
kind  is  required.  With  good  instruction  he  wul  learn  in  a  few  days, 
or  perhaps  hours,  to  operate  a  machine  intelligently,  and  very  soon  he 
will  be  working  it  to  its  full  capacity.  Trade  schools  are  not  a  necessity 
for  these  men.  This  system  carries  in  it,  however,  the  secils  of  its  own 
destruction.  By  this  system  no  one  man  is  learning  the  business  in  its 
entirety,  and  hence  no  one  is  being  trfuned  to  superintend  or  manage  the 
btisinefis  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  graduates  of  our  colleges 
(if  mechanical  engineering  would  make  the  most  capable  men  for  tltei>e 
higher  positions  of  superintendence  if  they  could  be  given  an  opportunity, 
afwr  leaving  the  schools,  to  learn  all  the  praclJcal  details  of  the  business. 
It  his  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  secure  such  men  in  sufficient  numbers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  managers  of  works  have  not  been  fully  informed  as 
lu  the  benefits  of  such  a  course,  and  on  the  other,  the  graduates  nf  onr 
schools  of  mechanicjil  engineering  are  not  always  willing  to  begin  iit  the 
bottom  to  learn  the  business.  Ftuhng  these,  the  graduates  <^  our  nriimul 
training  schools  would  serve  very  well  for  these  petitions  of  lrni4t  :ind 
sapervision.  These  are  mwe  ready  to  enter  the  lower  ranks  of  mechanical 
employment  and  work  their  way  to  the  top.  By  a  special  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shopa,  some  of  these  yoimg  men  would  rapidly  develop  inio 
very  good  foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  trade  unions  would  seriously  interfere  with  any  free  applica- 
lion  of  this  sort  of  a  programme. 

VI.   SuPPLfMENTABT     ScHOOlS     FOB     InDUSTBIAL     WoEKEKS. 

These  are  schools  for  these  bright  and  promising  boys  and  young  men 
who  have  from  choice  or  from  necessity  already  gone  to  work  in  some 
industrial  calling  with  little  or  no  scientmc  or  technical  schooling,  as  well 
as  for  thf«e  boys  who  can  be  reached  by  no  other  class  of  industri^  or  tech- 
nical ochools.  The  present  demand  for  these  supplementary  schools  is 
very  large,  but  with  the  general  introduction  of  manual,  scientific,  and 
art  education,  into  the  public  schools,  the  demand  for  such  supplcjiu'iitiiry 
schools  will  be  very  greatly  reduced.  The  most  promising  foiinibiliiius 
for  the  organisation  cf  those  schools  your  committee  believe  to  be  tfic 
following  :- 

1.  PraprifUiry  Trndt:  School*  iit  Connection  wltii  Indiiilrial  Warkt.— 
Ne^irly  all  lines  of  production  are  now  organised  into  u  few  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  all  the  factories  of  any  one  class  in  the  whcli-  cfnuilry 
ara  miro  than  likely  to  be  operated  by  a  single  joint  sloi-k  aimpiiny.  This 
coin|Kiny  shapes  the  industi'y  over  the  whole  Amerinin  conlinent,  \\c 
believe  that  it  wil|  be  profitable  in  all  these  great  industries  to  eslahlish 
iildiistriil  schools  in  connection  wilh  all  their  large  factories,  in  Hliicli  a 
few  of  their  brighlcf  workmen  can  be  educated  not  only  in  all  [sirls  of  their 
business,  but  iu  the  underlying  and  related  sciences,  in  order  tn  become 
cap:\ble  foremen,  superintendents,  and  inventors.  These  aie  at  least  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  men  to  whom  the  stock-holders  mnst  look 
for  continued  improvements,  for  skilful  management,  and  for  economic 
operation.  After  we  liave  iwsseil  through  the  stock-jobbfng  stages  of 
these  new  nnd  mammoth  combinations,  we  shall  surely  come  urunnd  to 
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thb  basis  of  most  economic  production  and  safe  business  management. 
We  are  now  passing  rapidly  through  an  evolutionary,  if  not  a  revokitionary, 
stage  in  these  matters,  and  our  general  managers  of  large  works  are  coming 
to  realise  the  necessity  of  an  educational  side  to  their  business.  It  is  said 
of  Americans  that  they  are  quick  to  see  opportunities  of  improving  their 
business,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  measure  which  promises  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  outlay.  Your  committee  feel  that  these  proprietary  schools 
in  connection  with  industrial  works  vnU  make  their  own  w^ay  in  this  country 
without  any  organised  campaigning,  but  some  systematic  effort  to  present 
their  advantages  will  hasten  their  general  introduction.  Whether  these 
schools  take  the  form  of  night  schools,  or  half-time  day  schools,  or  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  brighter  lads  to  attend  some  specific  courses  in  a  technical 
school,  or  all  these  combined,  is  not  now  material. 

2.  Correspondence  Technical  Schools. — These  have  sprung  up  like  magic 
in  America  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  are  now  thought  by  many  to  be 
serving  a  great  need.  Whether  they  will  remain  in  demand,  or  are  only  a 
passing  phase  of  educational  opportunity,  may  be  a  question.  Until  other 
opportunities  of  acquiring  a  technical  training  become  practically  universal, 
however,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  will  find  a  great  w^ork  to  do.  The  fact 
that  a  single  one  of  these  schools  (the  oldest  one)  is  now  carrying  on  its  roll 
of  students  over  two  hundred  thousand  names  is  the  best  proof  in  the 
world  of  the  groat  demand  for  technical  education.  These  schools  supply 
their  students  with  specially  prepared  texts,  and  have  systematic  corre- 
spoidence  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  If  the  student  is  willing  to 
do  his  part,  he  may  obtain  in  this  way  a  very  fair  substitute  for  a  school 
training. 

Theae  schools  are  but  another  evidence  of  the  quick  initiative  of  Americans. 
The  demand  was  no  sooner  felt  than  the  supply  was  forthcoming  in  this 
new  and  original  kind  of  a  school.  Such  schools,  however,  can  never 
supply  the  pliice  of  any  of  our  regularly  organised  and  equipped  day,  or 
even  of  our  evening,  technictil  schools. 

3.  City  and  Endowed  Ex^nin{j  Schools. — These  are  designed  to  serve 
young  men  who  are  employed  throughout  the  day.  They  are  quite  similar 
to  such  schools  abroad,  mo^  of  the  so-called  technical  sch(X)ls  of  England 
being  of  this  class.  The  student  comes  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  from 
seven  or  eight  to  ten  o* clock.  He  conies  more  or  less  worn  out  by  his  day's 
toil,  and  he  reaches  home  long  after  his  usual  retiring  hour,  practically 
exhausted.  His  mind  cannot  be  alert  with  his  body  in  a  fagged-out  con- 
dition, and  hence  this  class  of  instruction  is  at  once  a  great  hardship,  and, 
in  comparison  with  day  schools,  it  \s  of  relatively  little  profit.  Men 
who  are  engagetl  in  any  kind  of  actual  manual  labour  through  the  day 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  their  attendance  upon  such  schools.  They  arc 
mo3t  valuable  for  clerks,  l)ook-kecpers,  draughtsmen,  and  the  like.  They 
cin  never  become  a  very  substantial  element  in  the  technical  educatioo 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  criticism  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  is  important  in 
view  of  an  identical  criticism  of  English  technical  schools  by 
Dean  Alderson,  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.  His  words  were 
not  quoted  on  page  150,  in  view  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's 
references  in  his  paper. 
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PART  n. 

In  the  previous  part  industrial  training  has  been  looked  at 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  i.e.,  certain  educational 
ideals  and  methods  have  been  considered,  and  their  industrial 
bearings  noted.  Now,  in  the  form  of  testimony  given  before  an 
Industrial  Commission,  we  shall  look  at  education  rather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industry.  One  does  not  suppose, 
however,  that  one  therebv  covers  the  whole  field.  Subtle  and 
difficult  questions  are  still  left  over,  such  as:  What  if  the 
economic  aim,  current  in  commercial  or  industrial  practice,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  ethical  aim  inseparable  from  a  liberal  education  ? 
Dr.  Hailmann's  words,  quoted  on  page  1 78,  in  spite  of  his  observa- 
tion of  economic  eftects  of  education  as  superintendent  of 
•  institutes  and  schools  for  Indians,  are  only  a  partial  answer, 
indeed,  are  probably  not  intendeil  as  an  answer  to  the  deeper 
problem,  arLsinjif  from  a  possible  dirterence  of  educational  and 
eotmomic  stanilards  and  ideals.  How,  for  example,  do  Trades 
Union  standards  of  work,  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the 
protei^tion  of  the  average  or  the  less  efficient  worker,  harmonise 
with  the  educational  ideals  of  the  manual  training  workshop  ? 
Or  how  does  the  separation  of  employer  from  emploved,  brougnt 
about  by  groat  combinations  of  capital,  fit  in  with  tte  spirit  of  a 
technical  course  which  has  had  in  view  the  training  of  the  man 
as  well  iu%  of  ihe  nuvhanic  r  To  such  questions  no  answer  is 
attompteil  in  this  intnxiuotory  paper.  But  their  existence 
cjumot  Ix)  altogether  overli>okeil. 

The  following  extracts  are  reprinteil  from  the  section  ha\'ing 
sj>ecial  reference  to  Education  of  the  rejwrt  of  a  recent 
Industrial  Commission : — 

Mfftiwj  of  the  liulmiruiJ  Ctnnmission  at  its  Offices  in  Washington^  D.C.^ 

January  llf/f,   1S90.) 

Trstimony  of  Dk.  Wilm.km  T.  Harrij^  Commissioner  of  Edfcatiox. 

It  will  \>o  seen  that  the  total  amount  i^  s<lu»ling  given  on  an  average  to 
e^\ch  iuhabit-ant  in  the  United  Slates  by  all  sk^iools,  public  and  private,  is 
nearly  five  years  <»f  i!(X>  days  each.  It  will  be  seen,  tot\  that  there  is  a  wide 
limit  <^  variation  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  Stater^.  Tlie  year  in 
this  item  (^  statistics  is  reckoncnl  at  :^i>>  days.  In  rural  districts  the  schr.ol 
y<v\r  very  raHy  contains  St^  tnany  as  :Qi»i»  da>s.  Usually  it  is  only  three  or 
tonr  months  and  cv>ntains  only  i*r»  scIkh)!  days,  or  even  less.  The  States 
that  have  conip;iraf  iveiy  few  cities  avcnitro  a  very  small  nuniher  of  days  in 
the  s<*h'»l  year.  For  instance,  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  comprising 
the  Oulf  States.  h;HS  compai^uively  few  citit^  or  lar^re  villag-es,  and  its 
avw'aire  school  ye,'>r  is  st>  short  that  the  total  amvv.uit  vi  schooling  given 
tA">  each  inhabitant  (measured  in  years  of  iiO  days  each)  is  only  3*06  years, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  the  region  ci  the  largest  citiesi,  is  giving 
to  each  inliabitant  an  average  d  6i  years  of  i!cX>  days  each. 
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Average  total  amount  of  schooling  (including  all  grades  of  both 

PUBLIC  and  private  SCHOOLS)  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  OF  THE  POPULATION 
WOULD  RECEIVE  UNDER  THE  CONDITIONS  ACTUALLY  EXISTING  AT  THE 
DIFFERENT  DATES  GIVEN  BEIX)W. 


[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school 

days 

efich." 

1 

1  1870. 

1880. 

1 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

U94. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

United  States  - 

;  3-32 

3-59 

4-41 

4-51 

4-41 

4-48 

4-63 

4-75 

4-84 

4-94 

North  Atlantic 

1 

" 

Division 

4-98 

0-77 

5-94 

6  04 

6-08 

6f« 

6-32 

6-54 

6-48 

6-50 

South  Atlantic 

• 

Division 

1-20 

213 

2-68 

2-72 

2-68 

2-73 

2-90 

2-85 

2-98 

3-08 

South  Central 

Division 

109 

181 

2-48 

2-60 

2  62 

2-58 

2-88  ' 

2-88 

2-79 

2-83 

North  Central 

1 

1 

Division 

4  00 

4-75 

5-28  ' 

r)-37 

5  14 

5-30 

5-30 

5-46 

0-75 

5-90 

Western  Division 

3 -46 

1 

4  06 

4  44 

4-65 

I 

5-00 

4-83  1  4-92  1 

1 

5-21 

5-46 

5-54 

AVERA(JE    TOTAL     AMOUNT     OK     J-CHOOLING      KKCEIVKI)     PER     INHABITANT, 
I'ONSIDKRING   ONLY  PUBLIC  KLKMENTARY   AND  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 


[Expressed  in  years  of  200  schooi 

[  days 

each.^ 

1 

1870. 

1 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

■  1894. 

1895. 

1 

'  1890. 

1807. 

Unitetl  States  - 

2-91 

3-45 

3-85 

1  3-93 

3-97 

3-99 

413 

4-24 

4-28 

4-37 

North  Atlantic 

1 

Division 

4-43 

4-84 

4-99 

5  06 

r>io 

"ilO 

5-28 

ooO 

5-61 

5-61 

South  Atlantic 

Division 

0-80 

1-90 

2  '42 

2-46 

2-46 

2-51 

2-70 

2-66 

2ei7 

2-78 

South  Central 

Division 

0-78 

1  •.■>7 

2-20 

2-31 

2-41 

2-38 

264 

2-65 

2-45 

2  49 

North  Central 

1 

Division 

3-71 

419 

4-67 

4-74 

4-75  1 

4-84 

4-85  1 

5  00 

516 

5-29 

Western  Division 

2-77 

1 

3-57 

1 

3-98 

416 

4-46 

1 

4-39 

4-49  ' 

i 

4-76 

4-95 

502 

Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  clenicnlary  schools  ? 
What  does  it  do  for  the  people  ? 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  United  States 
is  to  make  everybody  a  reader.  Each  person  of  a  proper  age  should  be  able 
to  write  and  read.  The  illiterate  person  is  not  able  to  work  by  himself 
except  in  the  simplest  kinds  of  employment.  He  requires  constant  direc- 
tion from  a  "  boss."  The  person  who  can  read  and  write  can  follow  written 
or  printed  directions  and  can  be  held  responsible  to  do  good  work  when 
he  is  not  under  immediate  supervision.  More  and  more  it  happens  that 
the  work  of  a  community  gets  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  tlie 
labourer  a  knowledge  of  reiuling  and  writing.  An  illiterate  man  cannot 
deliver  the  orders  of  a  grocery  store  or  market.  He  must  be  able  to  read 
the  natnes  of  the  customers  and  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  streets 
when  they  are  to  be  found.  He  cannot  correct  any  errors  in  his  order 
unless  he  is  able  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  errors. 

But  it  is  still  more  important  for  a  free  governmen.t  that  its  inhabitants 
are  able  to  rejid  and  write.  The  free  government  must  be  a  goveinmcnt 
chiefly  of  popular  opinion,  and  popular  opinion  cannot  govern  eflecl- 
ivoly  except  through  the  newspaper  and  the  book.  There  must  be  a  means 
by  which  the  individual  learns  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-men    near    and    far.      He   interprets   the   opinion    of   his    fellow- 
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citizen?  whom  he  meets  from  day  to  day  by  the  opinion  of  surrounding 
communities,  made  known  to  him  through  the  newspaper.  Again,  he 
interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  State  by  the  public  opinion  of  other 
States.  He  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  nation  by  the  pubhc  opinion 
of  foreign  nations.  Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen  a  com* 
pimtive  study  of  public  opinion,  the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and 
se.itimeiit  to  the  aggregate  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  of  States  and 
nitio:is.  The  general  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  a  kind  of  **  writing 
Oil  the  wall  "  in  which  the  individual  or  the  particular  section  sees  that 
locil  or  i)aitial  views  arc  weighed  and  approved  or  else  foimd  wanting. 

it  is  of  all  importance  that  the  individual  shall  know  the  opinion  of  his 
comimnity.  He  does  not  undertake  what  will  be  condemned  by  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives.  So  it  is  important  for  States  and  sections 
to  know  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  important  for  the 
natio:i  to  know  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Ignorance  in  this  respect 
leids  to  useless  war?  or  to  useless  undertakings  which  consume  the  strength 
of  the  people  and  yet  have  to  be  abandoned  after  much  waste  of  labour. 

I  have  frequent  o;)portunity  to  see  intelligent  foreigners  who  visit  this 
country  to  study  our  institutions.  These  people  often  misunderstand  our 
newspapers.  They  ure  scandalised  by  the  way  in  which  the  newspaper 
violate}  the  sacred  right  of  privacy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  tlie 
family.  Our  idea  oi  freedom  of  the  Press  is  frequently  confounded  with 
thit  of  license  of  the  Press.  But  1  have  told  these  visitors  that  they 
could  not  niike  a  greater  mistake  in  explaining  the  government  of  the 
United  Stitcs  than  by  nasreading  the  influence  of  our  newspapers. 

Oae  liHS  frequent  :^K^casion  to  notice  the  difference  when  he  passes  from 
any  nition  on  the  CV-ntinent  of  Europe  across  the  Channel  to  Great  Britain. 
He  CDUios  from  a  nation  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  the  newspaper  to 
a  co!intry  which  seems  to  rely  upon  the  newspaper  for  the  regulation  cf  its 
daily  affairs.  In  all  (Countries  there  is  daily  gossip  relating  mostly  to  narrow 
circles— the  village,  or  the  neighbourhood.  In  England  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  village  gosfip  is  supplemented  through  the  newspaper  by  world 
gossip.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the  AnglchSaxon  peojile,  whose  diief 
political  device  is  local  self-government,  has  invented  a  means  for  making 
its  individualism  safe  for  the  nation. 

But  the  American  newspaper  far  surpasses  the  English  newspaper  in 
taking  hold  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  Information  in  an  English  news- 
paper is  served  up  in  the  form  of  elaborate  articles,  as  if  written  for  encyclo- 
paedias. The  colloquial  style  of  the  people  is  studiously  excluded  from 
newspipers  and  periodicals.  In  America,  on  the  contrary',  the  colloquial 
style  of  the  street  and  the  shop  is  sought  and  imitated.  The  lofty  thoughts, 
the  complex  details,  are  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  reader.  Each 
reader  in  America  can  get  far  more  from  his  morning  newspaper  than  the 
Englishman  can  get  from  the  ne\\'spaper  of  his  o\\-n  country. 

The  process  of  creating  public  opinion,  and  the  process  of  reducing  con- 
flicting currents  of  public  opinion  to  one  standard,  are  reaHsed  far  more 
successfully  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  There  is,  however,  an 
obvious  limitation  upon  this  process.  A  newspaper  public  opinion  cannot 
penetrate  an  illiterate  comnuinity.  It  results,  therefore,  that  such  an 
illiterate  community  nmst  l)e  governed  by  violence,  or  by  external  authority 
S2iurel  l>v  other  means.  The  newspaper  community  is  therefore  a  freer 
community,  because  [>eople  see  the  different  sides  of  the  question  discussed 
and  adopt  their  own  conclusions  without  reference  to  immediate  external 
aiithcrity.  Our  newspapers  have  improved  from  year  to  year  in  this 
ability  to  take  up  great  questions  and  present  them  intelligibly  to  people 
having  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

Some  of  these  great  questions  are  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be 
very  important  in  their  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  each  inliabitant.  They 
are  not  all  cf  them  remote  questions  or  questions  in  which  nations  are  more 
interested  than  the  individual  citizen.    Take  the  sociah'stic  question.    The 
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idea  has  been  circulated  industriously  that  the  rich  are  growing  riclicr 
and  fewer  and  the  poor  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous.  This  idea 
was  suggested  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  great  work  on  Capital.  It  lias  been 
echoed  by  Henry  George  in  his  book  on  Progress  and  Poverty.  If  every 
census  w^as  made  to  show  the  exact  items  with  regard  to  the  wealth  of  tl.e 
population  and  its  distribution,  an  answer  would  be  ready  at  hand  for  the 
newspaper  to  refute  this  socialistic  doctrine  founded  on  this  sui)i.osed  fj-ct. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  Census  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  assessments  throughout  the  United  States,  and  show  acci.rately  liow 
much  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  in  land  and  how  mucli  of  it  is  in 
buildings  and  other  improvements.  With  this  fact  established,  the  ques- 
tion of  Henry  George's  theory  as  to  the  evil  in  individual  ownership  of  land 
could  be  easDy  settled.  No  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  a  newspaper-reading 
people  provided  the  real  merits  of  the  doctrine  have  been  ascertained  and 
their  results  canvassed  and  reduced  to  the  popular  form  of  newspaper 
articles 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Before  you  leave  that  branch,  have  you 
compared  the  relative  attendance  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  say,  or 
in  France  or  Germany  1 — A.  Yes  ;  a  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  school  statistics  of  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries.  We  have 
to  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  United  States  has  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
in  population  than  other  countries.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  persons 
reaching  old  age  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  school  population,  say  from  six  to  eighteen 
years,  is  a  larger  percentum  of  the  total  population  than  it  is  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  United  States 
the  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  attends  school  some  portion  of  the 
year  is  22,  while  that  in  England  is  about  17,  Germany  18,  and  in  some 
divisions,  say  in  Saxony,  20  per  cent.  That  of  Spain  7^  per  cent.  ;  that 
of  Italy  ii  per  cent. 

France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  great  effort  to  bring  into  school  all 
children  of  school  age  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  education  in  Germany  was  thought  to  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  success  of  German  arms.  At  all  events,  other  nations  imitated 
Germany  in  the  attempt  to  secure  school  education  for  all  their  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  results  in  the  table  I  bave  presented  above  show  that  France 
has  14 J  per  cent,  of  its  population  in  school  ;  England,  17  ;  Italy,  T  ; 
whereas  before  1875  the  schools  of  these  nations  enrolled  much  snjallcr 
proportions. 

The  Industkial  Side  of  Education. 

There  has  been  a  great  activity  tending  to  the  adoption  of  new  industries 
in  the  United  SUites,  especially  since  the  international  fair  held  at  Phila- 
delphia— the  Centennial  Exposition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bussia 
in  her  exhibit  on  that  occasion  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  elements  of  trades  to  a  teachable  form.  When  the  elements 
of  industries  have  been  brought  into  a  pedagogic  form,  they  can  be  taught 
in  progressi\  e  lessons  to  the  classes.  This  is  a  much  less  expensive  form, 
both  for  teacher  and  learner,  than  the  co-called  apprentice  system.  The 
Russian  Government,  after  the  Crimean  war,  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  mt)re  people  producing  raw  material,  especially  in  the  foim 
of  agricultural  production,  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  and  a 
smaller  ratio  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Russia  is  a  very  important  nation  to  study 
for  lessons  in  political  economy,  because  the  heads  of  the  Government  in 
RiLssia  have  seen  what  is  necessary  to  do  in  their  national  housekeeping  in 
order  to  ma  :c  their  people  strong  against  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
A  nation  that  Jopends  entirely  upcjn  agriculture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country, 
will  not  be  a  wealthy  country.  Let  it  produce  enormous  quantities  of 
ai'iic^iiltund  nroductions.  whether  of  iO'azin^  or  tiilaiie.  and  if  the  uiodu*tA 
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have  tj  be  seat  a  quarter  of  the  way  arouud  the  world  to  a  distant  laud  to 
buy  the  uecessiti&s  and  creature  comforts  which  are  furnished  by  manu- 
factureei,  the  ncce^wary  cost  of  the  transfer  and  exchange  reduces  the  net 
result  of  the  labour  of  the  people  to  a  moderate  amount  of  wealth.  This 
18  the  Ciise  even  in  Australia.  The  home  productions  of  agriculture  and 
grazing  in  llussia  would  not  seem,  from  statistical  returns,  to  amount  to 
more  than  6  or  7  cents  per  inhabitant  per  day.  But  the  skilled  workmen 
introduce.l  into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  Eiu-opc, 
together  with  the  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labour,  have 
increased  the  weiUth  of  Russia  so  that  the  annual  product  is  somewhere 
between  12  and  14  cent^  for  each  individual,  and  the  rate  is  continually 
increiising.  We  have  all  read  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  set  the 
example  to  his  monarchy  and  taught  them  how  to  increase  the  industrial 
power  i>f  the  nation  by  adopting  the  inventions  and  the  skilled  labour  of 
west<*rn  Europe.  The  village-community  idea  still  prevails  in  the  civilisa 
tion  of  Russia,  although  it  has  been  outgrown  by  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe.  Tlie  village  commimity  is  an  advance  on  tribal  ci>~ilisation,  but 
its  pnxiuctive  industry,  as  comiiared  with  that  of  Holland  or  England,  is 
far  inferior.  The  free  owning  of  land  in  sever.dty  b  a  much  nK>re  pro- 
ductive form  of  agriculture  than  the  possession  i^  land  in  commou  or  than 
the  culti\*ation  of  it  in  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  production  in  the  whole  rnited 
Suites  I  Is  not  that  the  highest  of  anvrjiation  except  Australia  ?  What 
was  it  in  18S0  I  Wk\t  i;«*as  it  in  lS5<.>i  A.  In  reply  to  your  question  1 
will  ask  ()cr mission  to  quote  from  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum  fir 
Ootobor,  1S97,  in  which  I  liave  given  the  residts  of  my  studies  on  the 
United  States  census  from  lS5c>  to  ISdO,  indicating  my  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  aggregate  e^irnings  of  the  United  Suites,  starch  in  the  form  of  the 
average  daily  e:\rning  i^  each  inliabitant.  To  this  I  have  appended  certain 
statistics  deriveti  fn>m  Mulludl  and  others  regarding  the  average  dafly 
earnings  ^^  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany.  Busm. 
Austria,  Spiiin.  ;uid  It^Uy,  tog^'ther  with  the  increase  of  the  use  i4  steam 
|K>\\T?r  in  th»^^  ^s^untrtes. 

Tlh»  m  vit  i'up^runt  iit»ui  i^  «wn»»mio  statistics  is  th:\t  whii*h  sh«»w> 
the  tolcd  prvHiuoi  ^4  tin*  State  ih*  nati^Mv  in  tlie  fi»rm  «"l  tlir  a\erap*  y^r  tlay 
ft¥r  oiiu^h  inluUtauK  This  item  tielps  the  individual  t^tixen  to  t'ouii^ire 
his  \iaily  w^.\^*s  or  las  annual  ine\nlM^  with  the  qul^a  which  he  woidd 
rweive  i!\  csi:^^  t  ih^  iot<u  prv^uot  ^>f  his  State  or  nation  were  dibtributcti  to 
etich  i:\iwWt5\nt  ^Mthout  any  devlucth-i;s  tor  *'-a|'i:;d,  foe  hnd.  or  kt  suffer- 
Ntsi^v,u 

\  cv.;v;y.;v;  \  u^w  M  \lx\<  r.iU  •  is  :«.^:  *;ea£ih!u!  f.>r  ^  Ljeml^rs  v<  the 
Ovnun\-.-.:\;:\ .  Ar.v  j>er:?*.>:;  SkviAlisu.rJly  imrline^i  will  ask  hinisiexf.  Wbaa 
4.V*  ;u>  \xV.AO  S:a;e  vM.«s;uhv.s<:TSw  f.r  tXAii-jit '  ^y  c.y  r.atk-n  ••he  Vciiexi 
8:au>s.  .^r  U'.;s5ii.v  v^r  Kr*:uv*  I'r.xlv.oe  jvr  diy  rer  ir.hibraiLt  ?    Tildng 

tho  Avrr.\.iv  .;.:.  :.\  ;vr  r,vh.ibt:ar,»  for  :hi  '  ;u:t\:  STa:e<  Vy  ::.rv:e  iri^i  i>  sr 
pAre  ;t  >**'h  'h?*  \^Vi4^s  h<  hi«..s*f!f  is  r>tvti\;r.i:.  The  :>e!S ■.;'.:  5s  i^v^iisLir.^  to 
iWk**:  ivr<«.  r.s  ^%  V.o  :jkkf  :vii:*wS  to  «>•:  Ar.  a*.-v  v.r«*c  ir.^Ter.vry  ;f  ^br  jrj»iixik<.s 
of  r,>o  '/.^^ihv:  Vvwrlivs*:  w  'be  !ASt  <v:^s■.3s^  she  to<;u»I  -k.^:??  ,c  fircu  jr.^ 
d;vt>v  r\v%-,:.v."j:  >Ar  s"svk.  A.r.v::r.:if'i  ic  ;^,'  Ivt>  -^er  ir.b&iiTAr.?  icr  the 
whvw  Vv.:;<\:  Sv*:«^  3h:r  ::vJLv.-.:fAv-"v.rlr.^  rr,d*A*5s  :o  ^. 'I>4.  tbf  -ir.*? £ 
|v\\i;v*s  ro  ^^'x'^ix^^  :v*Ak:r^  a  :oc*I  ir^  tb»f  tirve  *Tvr^5  i:e=»  :.?r  efcfh 
tu^^ixiUui  .>t  ^  ;^:t^    n:-  ^^.-.i'i  St  .-^c^s   per  diy,  ^-r  ^-iil^  rer  week. 

|^^r  x\v<^V.  o    #^  .V^?  r*f  ^.>.^~"^-     T,if  jAr::»r'V:jkr>  ":r  -iS*  <«^>frai  >£"ii59  Ci> 
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Amount  per  day  per  inhabitant,  by  states.* 
(United  States  census  of   1890.) 


Division. 


Value 

farm 

products. 


Value 
manu- 
factured 
protlucts. 


Value 

ndninjx 

proilucts. 


Nortli  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
North  Central 
Western 


•357 
•075 
•024 
•332 
•152 


•0324 
•0078 
•0060 
•0223 
•1291 


Calculating  the  amount  that  the  whole  nation  produced  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  transportation,  and  not  subtracting  anything 
for  productive  power  or  for  rent  of  real  estate  or  for  the  interest  of  capital 
invested,  the  total  net  result  which  the  nation  produces  in  a  year  is  an 
item  of  statistics  convenient  for  comparing  the  actual  wealth-producing 
power  of  a  nation.  On  this  basis  the  United  States  would  be  put  at  51^ 
cents,  England  49  cents,  France  a  little  less  than  England,  perhaps  at 
44  cents,  and  Germany  at  least  8  cents  less  than  France,  namely,  at  36  cents. 
Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden  increase  in  pro- 
duction brought  about  by  a  wise  administration  of  its  Government.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  It  would  seem  from  the  statbtics  obtainable  that  Germany 
produced  about  26  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1870 — before  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.  By  diversifying  the  industries  and  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  slavery  of  purchasing  abroad  what  can  be  better  pro- 
duced at  home  the  Germans  seem  to  hav  e  increased  their  productive  power 
about  10  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant  within  the  past  thirty  years. 

In  the  present  age  natural  science  is  increasingly  studied  by  the  people. 
The  secrets  of  nature  are  (Uscovcred.  The  most  advanced  people  in  nature 
studies  are  the  ones  who  lead  in  the  discovery- of  useful  inventions.  The 
forces  of  nature  are  turned  to  advantage  to  conquer  nature  for  Jiiunan  uses. 

With  the  invention  of  machinery  the  mere  hand  labourer  loses  his  place, 
and  the  more  intelligent  labourer  who  can  direct  a  machine  is  employed 
instead.  The  mere  hand  labourer,  who  may  have  taken  seven  years  or 
more  of  apprenticeship  to  acquire  his  trade,  finds  himself  left  without  an 
occupation.  Unless  he  can  quickly  learn  how  to  direct  a  machine,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  almshouse. 


*  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  presented  by  Dr.  Harris  relating 
to  scliool  attendance,  we  get  the  following  interesting  parallelism  : — 


Division. 


North  Atlantic 
Nortli  Centml 
Western  - 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 


School 

attendance 

(1890). 


Amount  per  day  per 
inhabitant. 


5  94 
5-28 
4-44 
2-68 
2-48 


Manufactured 
products. 


•357 
•332 
•152 
•075 
•024 


Total 
products. 


4454 
•4903 
•4281 
•1738 
•1500 
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Great  Britain  is  a  nation  that  has  distinguished  itself  for  the  invention 
and  employment  of  useful  machinery.  It  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in 
making  ornaments  as  France  and  Belgium  have,  but  in  annihilating 
distance  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  by  manufactiu*ing  raw  niateriab 
into  cheap  but  durable  articles  of  use,  it  has  led  other  nations.  One  may 
speak  of  British  industry  as  constantly  undergoing  transformation  by  the 
subititution  of  more  effective  machines  than  those  already  in  use,  and  by 
the  subititution  of  machines  for  what  was  done  hitherto  solely  by  hand. 

The  number  of  piiupers  in  Great  Britain  is  a  sort  of  an  index,  an  econo- 
mical thermometer,  so  to  speak,  which  shows  the  degree  of  prosperity 
found  in  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.  When  there  are  wars  in 
existence  the  labouring  class  engaged  in  producing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  is  smaller,  having  furnished  a  quota  of  its  number  for  the  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  buying  provisions  and  clothing 
in  large  quantities,  and  by  means  of  these  two  causes  the  prices  of  pro>i5ions 
and  clotliing  go  up.  The  poor  whose  incomes  have  in  a  period  of  prosperity 
been  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  now  find  them 
insufficient.  During  a  period  of  peace  it  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
paupers  continues  to  diminish  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
peace  it  gets  very  low,  only  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  former  number 
being  found  on  the  rolls  of  paupers. 

Tliis  phenomenon  cannot  bfe  observed  in  the  United  States  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  great  production  of  raw  materials  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  United  States  does  much  to  make  pauperism 
unnecessary.  Secondly,  the  general  education  of  the  people  in  elementary 
schools  makes  the  laboiu^r  more  shifty  or  versatile,  and  he  takes  readily  to 
the  direction  of  machinery.  When  a  useful  invention  makes  his  hand 
labour  no  longer  remunerative  he  leaves  his  old  vocation  and  takes  up  some 
other  one,  in  most  cases  becoming  a  director  of  machinery.  Both  oiF  these 
causes  work  in  the  United  States  to  the  result  of  making  the  number  of 
paupers  quite  small. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  universal  education  in  common  schools.  But 
besides  versatility  and  the  power  to  shift  for  oneself  there  is  also  aspiration. 
The  majority  of  labourers  look  beyond  their  piesent  caUing  and  consider 
carefully  how  they  can  better  themselves  by  engaging  in  a  business  that 
pays  them  bettor  or  a  business  that  requires  more  inteUigence.  Comnwn- 
school  education  causes  aspiration  in  the  labourer  and  makes  him  imeasy 
and  restless.  Tlus  seems  to  be  a  bad  tiling  at  first.  But  from  another  and 
a  higher  point  of  view  it  is  well  for  the  common  laboiu^r  to  aspire  for  some- 
thing better.  It  is  desirable  that  he  sliould  goad  himself  on  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  pRxluction.  The  American  labourer  has  thus  obtained 
a  reputation  for  his  ability  to  sliift  for  himself  under  new  circumstances. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  the  enterprising  New  Englander  who  by  mistake 
took  warming  pans  to  Cuba,  wliere  the  temperature  seldom  goes  below 
70*  F.  The  man  is  said  to  have  turned  his  error  to  advantage  by  taking 
off  the  i\ners  of  liis  \r<u*ming  pans  and  selling  them  for  molasses  dippers. 
Stupid  beginnings  are  st  melimes  made^  but  if  the  person  has  education  he 
can  get  on  to  liis  feet  some  ^"ay.  The  four  or  five  years  of  education, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  days  of  instruction,  all  told, 
(is  an  avonige  for  the  American  people,  gives  them  the  alwhty  to  easily 
change  their  vi.x*ations  and  find  new  ones  as  circumstances  require.  The 
phenonienou  w:is  illustrated  in  the  twenty  prosperous  years  between  1S70 
and  lSi)0,  when  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  left  their  vocation  and  took  up 
the  various  branches  of  manufactming  and  ci>mmerce. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connectiiw  to  note  the  great  increase  of  high 
9ohiv>ls  in  the  rnitoil  States.  The  high  scluxJ  includes  the  children  who 
un^  workinj:  at  the  ct>nrsi»  of  studv  laid  out  for  the  ninth  to  twelfth  \Tars 
irf  work.  V.\^\\\  years  an^  ixviipie^l  ti>  tvmplete  the  ct>urse  in  the  elementary 
si*ho.^l  and  four  years  to  complete  the  ci-^urso  in  the  high  school.  High 
achools  have  increased  iu  the  United  States  until  the  total  number  ia  aov 
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5,315,  while  nine  years  ago  it  was  only  2,526.  Not  only  the  cities,  hut 
also  the  villages  are  all  getting  puhlic  high  schools  so  as  to  instruct  all  the 
children  who  can  be  spared  from  their  homes  to  obtain  a  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  includes  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  natural  philosophy  (often  called 
physics)  and  chemistry  form  a  large  part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study. 
Natural  philosophy  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  understand  the  nature  of 
force  and  the  construction  of  machines  wliich  turn  force  to  useful  purposes. 

Manual  Training  in  Pubuc  Schgous. 

Within  the  last  few  years  manual  training  has  been  introduced  to  some 
extent  into  the  public  schools,  and  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  schools 
have  been  founded  in  different  parts  oi  the  country  to  teach  industries. 

Cities  in  which  manual  traixing  (othkr  than  drawing)  was 
taught  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools. 


States  and  Territories. 
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I  give  herewith  a  list  in  detail  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States 
from  my  latest  report,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch 
of  industry — cooking,  blacksmi thing,  carpentering,  sewing,  etc.  These 
special  schools  are  founded  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the  shiftless 
methods  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  differs  from  apprenticeship  by 
laying  a  soUd  basis  in  science  and  arithmetic.  It  enables  the  pupil  not  only 
to  understand  the  machine,  but  to  invent  a  better  one  if  needed.  Even  a 
httle  smattering  of  science  and  geometry  is  a  great  help  to  the  pupil. 

Although  the  number  of  industrial  schools  is  quite  limited,  being  only 
1 10,  yet  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  eight  years  ago  it  was  only  fiJPteen. 

ScHOOi^  FOB  Manual  and  Industrial  Training. 

Manual  training  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  American  schoob.  Thomas 
Jefferson  recommended  it  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Benjamin  FrankUn  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. An  active  propaganda  w^is  carried  on  in  behalf  of  manual  labour 
in  educational  institutions  for  many  years,  banning  about  1830,  and 
some  of  our  foremost  institutions  had  their  origin  under  its  influence. 

But  what  is  now  known  as  **  manual  training  *'  is  traced  to  an  exhibit 
of  a  Russian  institution  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  system 
of  hand  training  there  suggested  was  recognised  by  such  men  as  Louis  D. 
Eunkle  and  C.  M.  Woodward,  'who  became  advocates  of  the  new  idea  and 
introduced  it  into  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

Strong  opposition  was  met  among  schoolmen  for  a  time,  but  manual 
training  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity,  and  with  growth  it  has  constantly 
improved  in  matter  and  method,  and  consequently  in  usefulness. 

In  1896  manual  training  was  an  essenti^d  feature  in  the  public-school 
course  of  ninety-five  cities.  In  359  institutions  other  than  city  schools 
there  is  training  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual 
training,  and  which  belongs  in  a  general  way  to  the  same  movement. 
These  institutions  embrace  almost  every  class  known  to  American  educa- 
tion, and  the  manual  features  vary  from  the  piu'ely  educational  manual 
training  of  the  Teachers  College  in  New  York  City  to  the  direct  trade 
instruction  of  the  apprentice  schools. 

In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  movement. 
Massachusetts  requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  n\aintiiin  high- 
school  manual-training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  ; 
Maine  authorises  any  city  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age ;  industrial  training 
is  authorised  by  general  laws  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana  (in  cities 
of  over  100,000  population),  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  Congressional  appropriations  are  regularly  made  for 
manual  training  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  year  1893-94  a  chapter  was  devoted  to 
the  statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  pages  2093  to  2169.  To 
the  same  report  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contributed  a  chajiter 
on  **  The  rise  and  progress  of  manual  training,"  pages  877  to  949.  In 
the  1895-96  Report,  pages  1001  to  1152,  is  an  examination  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  typical  institutions  offering  manual  or  industrial  training. 

In  the  following  pages  is  printed  a  list  of  the  leading  manual-training 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  their  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year 
1896-97.  Table  1  gives  the  statistics  of  66  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools  and  24  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children  reporting  to  this  ofiice. 
In  the  66  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  there  were  551  teachers, 
289  males  and  262  females.  These  schools  had  19,841  pupils  in  industrial 
and  manual  training,  12,123  males  and  7,718  females.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  to  teachers  in  48  of  these  schoob  was  $288,890  ;  the  amount 
spent  for  materials  by  41  of  the  schools  ^^T^s  $43,889  ;  the  amount  spent 
by  35  schools  for  new  tools  and  repairs  was  $37,139  ;  the  amount  for 
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incidentalfl  for  30  schools  was  S43,905,  and  the  total  expcDditure  reported 
by  54  of  the  66  schools  was  $475,7B7. 

In  the  24  Indiaa  schools  thftre  were  286  teachers,  132  males  and  154 
females  ;  4,555  pufdls,  2,645  mates  and  1,1)10  females.  The  amount  paid 
to  teachers  was  $101,465  for  18  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  same  schools  was  $145,159. 

Ill  the  first  coluiuii  of  the  Uililc  the  grade  <rf  literary  inBtruction  in 
each  school  ia  indicated.  More  than  30  of  the  66  inetitutians  are  of  high- 
scho(d  grade.  The  literary  instruction  in  f>  of  the  Indian  scboole  is  also  of 
secondary  grade.  The  following  table  gives  for  each  school  a  statement  in 
detail  showjog  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  manual  or  industrial 
training,  the  number  of  instructors  in  each  branch,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  devoted  to  each  subject  during  the  entire  course.  [As  all  returns 
are  not  a»  clear  at  the  first  and  fourth,  total  teachers  giving  industrial 
training  are  added  in  first  column.  EvidenUy  many  of  these  art  not 
exclunvely  industrial  teaehers.S.  T.  M.] 
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WooiJhlnniiv      • 


«)Mfteg 


Vte  work 
\t%.*htoie  ihou  w 
Mechanical  Ira' 
C 


MoSiiiiK 

ViMWQCk       - 

>ijichiiw  <l>»y  wgck 
HeeMoiir    - 


6 
8 
1 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 


8 
68 
68 

8 
68 
45 
45 
45 


104 

250 

11 


287 
24 
36 
45 
SO 
60 
IM 
IM 
85 
70 
70 
59 
80 
80 
68 
42 
68 

es 


96 

13 

6 

6 

6 


I    — 


I     _ 


375 

575 

;    575 
■    S7S 

I    575 

I    575 
I    S7S 


55 


100 

14 

108 

112 

18 

9 

512 

270 

10 

2 
88 


40 

40 
88 
S6 
32 


83 

145 
80 
88 
84 
21 
80 
18 
8 
4 

18 
40 
16 
32 
80-90 
90 
80 
80 
86 
84 
15 
90 
90 
80 
30 
15 
15 
40 
80 
10 
40 
90 
90 
40 
40 
40 
4l> 
40 
40 
411 

40 

40 


Z  I 

Z  I 


40 
40 
13 
40 
IS 
IS 

« 

91 
IS 
IS 
IS 
40 


—  2X0 

.  ao 

_  an 

.  sxo 


I  Z 
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STATtSnCS  OF  HANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING,  KTC.  —  CoHdtiaerf, 


NUK  o(  liBUtntUHi. 


llt>D8TBIU.  SUUOULaVOft  IMUIAII  OIIIL- 

Fort  MoJjiTe  luJlan  Ii.dmitrl»l  Sthool, 
ran     MoJsTa      Arit  -  (S«coiHl>r]>.) 


Fort  Tonw  ludlui  Sohool.  Ynnu.  Arli, 
^UemaaUrr.)    B  (uclian. 

Indian  8jliooI,PfliTlii,Ciil.—(8««.nt]iirx.) 


Kruch  of  initruccr 


CuoklDg- 
SloTd     - 

Furjing- 

Fafm  or  nrdan  wi 

Filntinc 


FTM-tuuid  ilnvlng 
CI>T  niadalllnt  - 
FaperfiDtlliig  and  loMlog 


Fiwging- 

ViM  worlt  ■  - 
Machina-ihop  worl 
Farm  or  irardeii  ire 
Bricklating  - 


CooklDB- 
CarpanlJT 

Farm  or  garden  work  - 
BrlcUajiiig  - 

Fainting 
Free-hand  ilnirlng 


SLi. 


C^bdUt 


BuiMM-niakinft  - 


if 
I   lis 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  tuaimnu,  kk.  -Cmtinved. 


1 
J 

Kolnb.1-  «( 
pnplla. 

if 

Han«o(ln.illutlon, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

s 

« 

S 

• 

Unltwl  SUte*  Indian  IndiulrUl  Bchool, 
8*nu     Vi,    N.     M«.-<Sai»iHlari.) 

rolUd  BUtoa  Indian  Iddoxrlal  flchool. 
B«ond;ry.)    lutwchprT' 

United  flUl«a  Indliui  8dho.il.  WltUm- 
Iwrg,  WI>.-(So,™idarj.)    7  tmrhvn. 

SawloB          .       .       .        . 

S-  :    :    i    : 

UaadtT       -               -       - 

SSS;.    :    -.    -    : 

LMthvworft      -      -       ■ 
free-l-and^wlDg     ■ 

CurpaoUr    .... 
Forging  and  tIu  work 

8h«t-nioWI  work       -       - 
Farm  or  nrdan  work 

S'a    :    :    :    : 
KB"i  :    :    ;    : 
I'TJSa^:    :    : 

Uandif       .        .       .       . 
Free-hand  drawing      - 
Vaiwr-calthig  and  folding  - 

c^iiSi      '.'.'-'. 

Carpewrj     .... 
p",S"g'^""'°'*- 

}j 

{1 

i 

Ifl 

M 

» 

I 

It  must  be  reiuembcrnl  tliat  a  population  that  is  entirely  engaged  in 
agriculture  may  double  or  treble  ite  production  by  transferring  one-half 
di  its  agricultiiristfl  to  the  work  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  A  home 
market  for  ttie  products  of  agriculture  increasca  tlie  amount  of  money  paid 
to  the  producer,  so  that  fewer  farmers  earn  more  money  thau  the  large 
number  c*  farmers  earned  before.  According  to  the  census  of  18fl0, 
Massachuitetts  earned  between  three  and  four  cents  per  day  for  each  in- 
ha1»t:int  by  agriculture,  but  it  produced  Dearly  61  cents  per  day  by  its 
mauiifactiircd  products  and  its  commerce.  The  value  of  its  mining  pro- 
ducts was  only  one-half  of  a  cent  per  day.  The  farm  products  of  South 
Carolina  amounted  to  12}  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  manu- 
facturing products  amounted  to  only  3  cents  a  Azy  and  the  mining  a  little 
less  than  1  cent  a  day.  It  is  likely  that  an  increase  d  manufactured  pro- 
ducts in  South  Carolina  would  also  have  raised  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
pro-lucts  by  increasing  home  consumption. 

The  qupstion  arises  whether  a  nation  may  indifinitely  increase  its  pro- 
ducts or  whether  it  will  soon  find  a  hard  limit.    The  answer  is  that  a.  regular 
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iQcreaso  is  possible  during  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  work 
to  manufacturing  and  commerce,  and  also  an  increase  by  the  transfer  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  crude  processes  of  manufacture  to  those  manu- 
factures requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  more  cultivation  of  taste  in 
the  labourer.  There  is  a  continued  incre<ise  in  the  amount  produced  by  the 
individual  when  his  community  gains  a  supply  of  machinery  and  the 
requisite  buildings  for  manufacture  and  employs  more  steam  engines  or 
improved  water  wheels.  The  United  States,  assisted  by  something  like 
20,000,000  horse-power  of  steam  engines,  increases  its  annual  product  per 
inhabitant.  The  era  of  machinery  has  just  begun.  In  time  the  majority 
of  processes  on  the  farm  that  now  require  mere  hand  labour  will  be  ^r- 
formed  by  machinery.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  although  Italy  is  a 
country  of  marvellous  fertility,  its  entire  agriculture  is  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  large  average  incomes  for  its  people.  It  has  comparatively  few 
steam  engines,  comparatively  few  manufactories.  The  result  is  summed 
up  by  saying  that  in  Great  Britain  thirty  families  out  of  every  hundred 
receive  $1,000  or  more  income  per  annum,  while  in  Italy  only  three  families 
out  of  every  hundred  receive  the  same  amount.  The  economical  effort 
which  promises  most  to  the  Italians  aims  at  the  increase  of  manufactures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A*  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  how  many 
States  have  provided  for  the  children  in  the  rural  districts? — A.  Many  of 
the  States  have  recently  undertaken  to  improve  their  rural  schools,  mostly 
consisting  of  sparsely  populated  districts  and  enrolling  from  ten  to  twenty 
pupils  in  each  school.  Ohio  itself  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  matter, 
following  the  example  of  Kingsville,  in  Ashtabula  County.  It  has  also 
made  a  law,  called  the  Box  well  law,  which  provides  for  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion for  pupils  in  rural  schools  of  Ohio,  and  makes  possible  their  further 
education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  States  is  the  conveyance  of  children 
to  school  provided  for  by  legislation,  and  the  State  leading  in  the  move- 
ment ? — A.  The  free  transportation  of  pupils  to  well-graded  schools  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  began  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  within  the  last 
four  years  the  movement  has  s])read  rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

I  offer  the  following  statistical  information  showing  the  States  in  which 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  and  other  items  c^  interest.  The  plan  has  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  the  pupils  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  the  former  plan : — 


Free  transportation 

OF  PUPII^. 

Since. 

State. 
Massachusetts  - 

By- 

Remarks. 

1860 

Town    - 

1888 

Vermont 

do.     - 

Not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  money. 

1891 

New  Hampshire 

do.      - 

do. 

1893 

Connecticut 

do. 

Difcontinning  small  school. 

1893 

Maine 

do.      - 

do. 

1894 

New  Jersey 

District 

Unable  to  attend  because 
living  remote. 

1895 

Ohio  - 

Town     - 

In  certain  counties  only  by 
special  laws.          ■               *    f 

1896 

New  York 

District 

To  other  district  or  city* 

*  Especially  for  grades  hijj^her  than  in  the  home  school. 
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Free  transportation  of  vwnA—Chntinued, 


Since. 

State. 

By- 

Remarks. 

1897 

Iowa  - 

School  corporation 

For  economy  and  advantage. 

1897 

Nebraska  - 

District 

To  other  districts. 

1897 

PenoByWania    • 

do.     -        -        - 

For  those    made   distant    by 
closing  small  school,  and  not 
above  cost  of  small  school. 

1897 

South  Dakota  - 

do.     -        -        - 

Living  at  an  unreasonable 
distance. 

1897 

Wisconsin 

do.     -        -        - 

Living  distant  1}  miles. 

1898 

Rhode  Island   • 

Town    - 

In  practice  earlier. 

1899 

North  Dakota  - 

District 

By  two-thirds  of  votes  cast. 

Appended  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  ou 
rural  schools  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9th,  1695. 

Tho  first  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  instruction 
and  discipline  : — 

'*  It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system, 
and  it  is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  Act 
that  dates  from  1669  authorises  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  to  enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  public 
cost.  The  towns  were  already  empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever 
they  were  really  needed.  Avsoling  themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consolidating  their  schools.  How  the 
work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  sums  of  money 
paid  for  public-school  transportation  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1888-89- 

1889-90- 

1890-91  .... 

189192- 

S 

22,118-38 
24,14512 
30,648-68 
38,726-07 

1 

1892-93- 
1893-94- 
1894-95- 
1896-96- 

$ 

50,590-41 

63,617-68 
76,608-29 
91,136-11 

"  Tho  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  and  reached  every 
one  of  the  New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of  schools 
have  been  consolidated,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasionally 
an  unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported,  but  the  great  stream  of  testimony 
runs  strongly  the  other  way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better 
grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical 
comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision — these  are  the 
claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less 
expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.  In  1894  a  law  ^-as 
enacted  in  New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public 
expense,  in  order  that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones. 
A  most  interesting  experiment  in  consohdation  is  being  tried  in  north 
eastern  Ohio,  where  some  schools  had  already  died  out  and  many  more 
were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death.  Permissive  legislation  has  been 
obtained  an  several  counties,  and  already  many  townships  are  working  the 
plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on  expectancy  and  are 
apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.  The  newspapers 
are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
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**  The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline 
than  here.  In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to 
organisation  and  admiiustration.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  several  aspects 
of  consolidation  are  inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes 
simplicity  and  ease  of  administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice 
versa.  No  one  of  the  sub-committees  that  handle  the  subject  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  there  is  any  charm  in  the  word  **  consolidation  *'  to  cast  all 
the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but  they  all  beUeve,  after  giving  the 
subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibilities  of  improvement  lie  iu 
that  direction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  consolidation  remedy  cannot 
be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions  often  forbid. 
The  fact  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will  be  schooled 
in  little  schools — rural  schools,  ungraded  schools — or  they  will  not  be 
schooled  at  all.  Suggestions  lajking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  all  the  sub-conmiittees,  but  insistence  is  here 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  applied  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  the  largest  promise  of  success. 

*'  In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but 
not  in  all.  Wherever  the  township-unit  system  exists  the  first  step,  and 
the  long  step,  has  already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  needed  legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State 
Superintendent  Emery,  of  Wisconsin,  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his 
State  that  the  laws  contain  all  the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction  of  school  consolidation. 

W  It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town 
or  township.  It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  townships  or 
counties  shall  not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely 
matters  of  detail  and  their  adjustment  will  depend  upon  such  factors  as 
the  size  of  townships,  the  distribution  of  villages  or  other  local  centres,  the 
direction  and  condition  of  roads,  streams,  and  bridges,  the  distribution 
of  population,  and  the  physical  configuration  of  the  township  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  country.    .    .    . 

"  It  is  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social  elements 
tend  to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consolidation, 
especially  its  practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe,  and  easy 
communication  throughout  the  school  area.  Here  we  touch  a  question 
intimately  relating  to  social  progress  that  has  been  receiving  increasing 
attention  the  last  few  years.  Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of 
roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting  this  movement  have  not  probably 
regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform  ;  but  such  it  is.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be  more  decidedly 
enhanced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational  interest.  The  people  of 
some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as 
a  decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers 
for  the  mails  between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post-offices,  thus  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  still  another  way." 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  main 
tenance : — 

"  Transportation  to  Central  Schools. — The  collection  of  pupils  into  larger 
units  than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under  favour- 
able circumstances  by  transporting  at  State  or  local  expense  all  the  pupils 
of  the  small  rural  districts  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abolishing  the 
small  ungraded  school.  This  is  the  radical  and  effective  measure  which 
is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sections  of  each  State.  As  shown  already  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  maintenance  of  schools,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the 
plan  began  under  the  town  superintendent  of  Concord,  Mr.  John  B.  Tileston 
(about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or  even  earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy), 
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paid  in  1894-95  the  sum  of  $76,608  for  the  tranBportation  of  children  from 
small  rural  schods  to  central  graded  schools — 2 13  towns  out  of  a  total 
of  353  towns  and  cities,  using  this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
securing  the  twofold  result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of 
graded  for  ungraded  schools.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some 
other  States  (see  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469- 
1482)  demonstrates  its  practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have 
already  suggested  improvements,  as  in  the  KingsviUe  experiment  in  Ohio, 
where  the  transportation  reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and 
yet  reduced  the  cost  of  tuition  from  $22*75  to  $12*25  a  year  for  each  of  the 
fifty  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outlying  districts. 

"  Improvement  of  Roads. — Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small 
ungraded  school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 

"  But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools 
in  which  the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  dis- 
tances and  poor  roads.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  seconding  the 
efforts  of  many  States  to  improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places 
road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of 
rural  schools." 

Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in 
villages  centrally  situated.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
more  than  saved  by  the  amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  few^er  teachers 
being  able  to  do  better  work  under  the  new^  plan  than  the  more  numerous 
teachers  under  the  old  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  local  transportation — taking 
them  to  the  school  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  children  are  transported  in  a  covered 
conveyance,  a  sort  of  omnibus,  which  is  called  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
a  "  barge,"  which  goes  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  district  and  takes  up  the 
children  in  the  morning,  conveys  them  to  school,  and  returns  them  to  their 
residences  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  vou  no  statistics  or  information  relative  to 
the  education  of  negroes  in  the  South  ?  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  commission  for  technical  or  manual  schools  for  the  coloured 
population  1  Is  it  not  a  nioi  ^)  important  education  than  high  schools  ? 
Is  it  better  suited  for  that  race — technical  education  ? — A.  The  incrwisc 
of  children  in  coloured  scIkk^Is  in  the  South  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures  for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  In  1876  less  than  600,000  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  States.  The 
past  year  the  number  has  risen  to  1,460,000.  There  are  remarkable 
schools  for  the  training  of  coloured  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.  ; 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Clafiin  University,  in  South  Carolina ;  Fiske  University, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  aggregate  amount  paid  from  public  taxes  for  coloured  education  in 
the  Southern  States  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  is  about  $100,COO,COO. 
The  increase  in  enrolment  in  coloured  schools  has  been  in  excess  of  the 
increase  in  population.  So,  too,  has  the  enrolment  of  white  children  in 
the  South.  The  amount  of  public  money  expended  for  education  of  both 
races  in  the  year  1897  was  upward  of  $31,000,000. 

I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual 
training  schools  for  the  (coloured  population  of  the  South,  but  I  would  not 
disparage  the  education  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  high  schools  which, 
as  I  have  stated,  deal  with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  physical  science,  and  languages.  The  language  studies  help 
to  give  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  to  make  a  government  by  public 
opinion  possible.  The  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  help  to  conquer 
nature  and  to  give  industrial  ability.  The  total  number  of  coloured  students 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  South  amounts  to  something  over  15,000,  and 
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the  total  in  colleges  and  higher  education,  including  the  secondary  education 
in  their  preparatory  departments,  is  45,400.  About  2,500  of  the  students 
are  in  the  old-fashioned  classical  course  of  study,  learnmg  languages  and 
mathematics  chiefly.  The  number  in  scientific  courses  is  nearly  1,000, 
while  the  number  of  students  in  what  are  called  the  branches  of  English 
education  is  11,000.  Thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  coloured  pupils 
are  receiving  industrial  training  ....  1,000  of  these  are  learning 
farm  work,  1,500  are  learning  carpentry,  a  Uttle  over  500  are 
learning  blacksmithing,  machine  work,  and  work  in  metals,  nearly 
700  are  learning  printing,  nearly  7,000  are  learning  sewing,  and 
2,500  learning  cooking.  I  think  that  special  pains  shoidd  be  taken  to 
encourage  industrial  training  throughout  the  South,  not  only  in  the  coloured 
schools,  but  in  the  white  schools,  for  the  manufactures  that  are  springing 
up  at  every  village  centre  in  the  South  need  skilled  labour,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  population  not  needed  on  the  farms  which  should  be  drawn  into 
the  mills.  Doubtless  inventions  will  be  made  such  as  will  reduce  the  hand 
labour  necessary  to  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  staple  crops.  This 
will  cause  a  readjustment  of  vocations  and  the  increase  of  labour  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce. 

The  question  of  over-production  comes  up  frequently  in  dealing  with 
this  question  of  the  transfer  of  labour  from  the  production  of  raw  material 
to  the  vocations  of  manufacturing  and  commerce.  What  is  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  different  industries  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be  no  over- 
production or  under-production  *?  It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  any  given 
industry  now  in  existence  may  be  made  to  over-produce  by  transferring  all 
the  labour  of  the  community  into  that  particular  field,  and  by  that  transfer 
all  of  the  other  industries  would  be  un(ler-suppUe4-  It  is  possible  in  a  com- 
munity to  furnish  more  raw  material  than  is  needed  in  that  community. 
When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  labour  should  be 
transferred  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  and 
exchange.  But,  again,  by  such  transfer  the  labourers  who  produce  the 
necessities  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  (the  goods  that  are  cheap  and 
durable)  may  produce  more  than  is  needed  in  that  sphere.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  manufactures,  the  list  of  which  is  always  growing  larger,  which 
provides  articles  of  creature  comfort,  and  besides  these  there  is  labour 
which  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  community  in  health  and  in  the  safety 
of  person  and  property.  Thus,  as  fast  as  the  labourers  can  be  spared  from 
the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  from  the  manufacture  of  the  neces- 
sary articles  in  clothing  and  shelter,  they  enter  the  occupations  that  relate 
to  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  profession  of  medicine ;  all  these 
deal  with  the  protection  of  health  ;  and  besides  these  occupations  they  enter 
upon  the  legal  profession,  the  insurance  of  goods  insurance  against  fire, 
and  against  accidents  and  death,  these  things  beintc  devoted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  life.  Besides  these,  the  officials  managing  public 
works,  and  those  who  administer  public  charities,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  of  the  people  (these  occupations  too,  dealing  with  protection) 
increase  and  multiply.  Besides  these  two  general  classes  of  occupations 
which  relate  first  to  luxury  and  creature  comfort  and  require  a  higher 
order  of  educiited,  technical  skill,  and  secondly,  to  the  means  of  protection 
there  is  a  higher  order  of  occupations  which  have  to  do  ^ith  the  moral  and 
religious  culture,  the  intellectual  education  of  the  people,  the  trades  that 
supply  ornament  on  useful  goods  and  make  the  works  of  fine  art,  or  occu- 
pations that  deal  with  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  editing 
and  printing  of  books,  the  operating  of  the  telegraph,  and  lastly,  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  tlie  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts.  I  have  already 
quoted  freely  from  an  article  in  which  I  have  described  this  transfer  of 
labourers  from  the  production  of  necessities  to  the  industries  that  deal 
with  creature  comfort,  protection,  and  culture. 

What  1  have  said  regarding  the  education  of  the  coloured  race  holds 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Indians.    The  Indian  has  had  hitherto 
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the  tribal  form  of  civilisation.  The  defect  of  the  tribe  is  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  rise  of  combinations  large  enough  to  give  free  development  to 
productive  industry,  and  it  does  not  permit  the  ownership  erf  land  in 
severalty.  Major  Pratt's  Indian  schod  at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to 
desire  individual  ownership  of  farms  and  shops,  and  to  specuili»e  his  industry 
in  shoemaking,  the  making  of  harnesses,  the  cooking  c>f  food,  the  making 
of  clothing,  and  the  building  of  houses. 

1  have  already  presented  in  a  separate  table  the  noteworthy  industrial 
schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  showing  not  only  the 
numbers  of  students  but  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  I  would  here 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  good  teachers  in  this  new  experiment 
of  teaching  industries.  If  the  schools  are  to  furnish  students  well  equipped 
to  enter  the  fields  of  labour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  understand 
how  to  combine  science  with  the  arts  ;  how  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  knacks  and  technicaUties  of  the  trades.  At  present  we 
have  few  teachers  who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  can  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  geography. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  not  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  the 
best  systeai  of  manual  training  they  can  get ;  get  so  nmch  schooling  and 
then  go  in  as  an  apprentice  1 — A.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the 
apprentice,  system  remains  to  this  date  the  best  system  of  learning.  I  think 
that  in  many  of  the  arts  the  school  gives  a  much  better  instruction,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  teachers  of  the  arts  and  industries  have  learned  how  to 
teach  their  specialities  in  progressive  lessons,  just  as  arithmetic  is  taught, 
they  will  far  excel  the  best  forms  of  apprenticeship.  The  just  complaint 
against  the  apprentice  system  is  that  the  employer  naturally  wishes  to  get 
as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  apprentice  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he  can  in 
his  service.  He  therefore  holds  back  from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  secrets  of  the  trade,  and  does  not  give  him  the  finishing  touch. 
He  keeps  the  apprentice  at  work  on  the  drudgery  of  the  trade  too  long, 
and  often  the  apprentice  is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  highest  skill.  It 
is  a  different  thing  in  a  school.  The  individual  is  praised  and  rewarded  for 
his  efforts  to  master  the  most  difficult  processes  of  the  trade,  and  it  hastens 
the  pupils  as  fast  as  their  capacity  will  permit.  From  year  to  year  new 
cities  are  building  manual  training  schools  and  trade  schools,  and  it  will 
by  and  by  become  possible  for  any  person  who  has  earned  a  little  money 
to  leave  his  regular  work  and  take  a  portion  of  a  year  or  a  whole  year  for 
better  preparation  in  some  trade  school.  This  will  assist  very  much  the 
transfer  of  the  best  labourers  from  the  production  of  raw  material  and  the 
coarser  manufactures  into  spheres  where  the  highest  skill  is  required  and 
paid  a  much  higher  remuneration.  In  the  article  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago,  showing  this  transfer  of  labourers,  it  is  noted  that  in  the 
twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  classes  of  labour  which  require  more 
directive  power  and  more  skill  increased  very  much  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  designers  and  draftsmen  and  inventors  increased 
from  104  in  1,000,000  to  four  times  that  number  in  each  1,000,000  of 
the  population.  Chemists  and  metallurgists  increased  to  three  times  the 
number  in  each  1,000,000,  journalists  doubled,  printers,  corni;ositors, 
and  lithographers  went  up  from  about  3,000  in  1,000,000  to  ne^irly  r5,000 
in  1,000,0(X) ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  blacksmith,  the  man  of 
all  work,  decreased  from  11,000  in  1,000,000  to  9,a)0  in  1,OOC>,000,  and 
the  specialised  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from  14,000  to  21,00C>  in 
1,000,000.  Workers  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  upholstery,  pa[>cr  hanging, 
plumljers,  makers  of  pottery,  painters,  and  glaziers,  makers  of  clocks  and 
watche-s,  increased  from  9,(.KX)  in  l,00u,000  to  10,000  in  1,0(.K),000.  Besides 
this  there  was  a  |^rge  increase  of  people  engaged  in  managing  street  rail- 
roads and  steam  railroads  and  in  the  transfer  of  passengers  by  other  con 
veyances,  so  that  while  in  1870  there  were  22,000  in  each  1,000,000,  in 
1890  th«'iv  were  o\ei  38,(HK)  in  each  1,(XK),UKX  There  was  certninly  a 
van  improvement  in  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  same  period,  so  that  etich 
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person  is  able  with  the  wages  that  he  receives  now  to  obtain  far  more  and 
far  better  house  room. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Last  May  I  made  a  comparative  table  showing  the  increase  of 
higher  education  in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  and  dis- 
covered, to  my  surprise,  that  in  twenty-five  years,  between  1872  and  1807, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and 
technical  students,  had  increased  from  690  in  1,000,000  to  1,210  in 
1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  college  students  pursuing  special  investi- 
gations with  a  view  to  increase  a  scientific  knowledge  in  special  provinces 
had  increased  from  less  than  200  in  1,000,000  in  1872  up  to  5,000  in 
1,000,000  in  1897.  This  class  of  studente,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  class  of 
students  that  furnishes  the  most  useful  inventions  and  devices  not  only 
for  manufactures  but  for  the  problems  of  city  life  that  relate  to  the  pubUc 
health  and  the  management  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  the  purifying  of 
the  slums,  and  such  matters. 

I.  Number  of  college  students  to 
each  1,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  profes- 
sional and  technical  students,  but 
including  post-graduate  students): 

,        1872         690 

1873         740 

1874         760 

1876         740 

1876         720 

1877         710 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-86 

1886-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-96 

1896-96 

1896-97 


790 

780 

780 

760 

740 

750 

760 

700 

710 

710 

750 

880 

930 

1,020 

1,080 

1,140 

1,190 

1,220 

1,210 


1876-76  -  -  -  - 

1876-77  -  -  -  - 

1877-78  -  -  -  - 

1878-79  -  -  -  - 

1879-80  -  -  -  - 

1880-81  -  -  -  - 

1882-83  -  -  -  - 

1883-84  -  -  -  - 

1884-85  -  -  -  - 

1886-86  -  -  -  - 

1886-87  -  -  -  - 

1887-88  -  -  -  - 

1888-89  -  .  .  - 

1889-90  -  -  -  - 

1890-91  -  -  -  - 

1891-92  .  -  -  - 

1892-93  -  -  -  - 

1893-94  -  -  -  - 
1894-96 


II.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  post-graduate  students 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States  each  year  for 
twenty-five  yoiirs  (these  are  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  II.) : 

1871-72 198 

1872-73 219 

1873-74 283 

1874-75 369 


399 

-  389 

-  414 

-  465 

-  411 

-  460 

-  622 

-  778 

-  869 

-  936 

-  1,237 

-  1,290 

-  1,343 

-  1,717 

-  2,131 

-  2,499 

-  2,861 

-  3,493 

-  3,999 

1895-96r 4,363 

1896-97 4,919 

III.  Number  of  professional  students 
to  each  1,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States : 

1872         280 

1876         380 

1881  440 

1885-86 460 

1890-91 570 

1895-96 740 

IV.  Students  in  scientific  and  tech 
nical  courses  in  the  United  States : 

1889-90 14,869 

1890-91 15,586 

1891-92 17,012 

1892-93 20,329 

1893-94 23,254 

1891-95 24,055 

1895-96 23,698 


It  is  significant  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have 
increasing  faith  in  the  higher  education  in  colleges,  that  in  the  short  period 
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Amount  of  Production  in  thf  Slate  of  MauathutetU— Avenge  for  each 
inhabitant  per  day  on  the  basis  of  ISSti  and  compared  with  school  enrol- 
ment.—The  total  production  of  the  l.tbour  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stitus  for  ISSi)  waa  about  44  ceuts  apiece  per  day  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  cliild ;  but  the  pi-oduclJou  of  Mniaachusetta  with  its  average  of  seven 
yetriof  schooling  for  each  inhabitant  waa  nearly  douUe  that  of  the  average 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  nation.  I  have  made  on  different  haws 
three  e^timatea,'  using  the  data  given  by  Col.  C.  D.  Wright  in  his  ceasus 
a!  tlie  SUte  for  1865.  The  lowest  eatiinate  gives  68  per  cent,  man  than 
Uie  national  average,  the  second  84  per  cent.,  the  third  and  best  one  exactly 
tUO  per  uent.  The  population  of  Masanchusetts  is  4  per  cent.,  and  its  [h-o- 
duction  is  6  per  cent,  of  that  of  tlic  whole  nntiou.  Who  tiiat  looks  at 
miKlorn  productioua  of  industry  and  considers  how  much  of  it  is  due  to 
niachinery,  and  considers  further  the  dependence  of  machinery  for  ita 
manageinenl  on  alert  and  educated  intelligence,  can  fail  lo  see  the  relation 
of  the  schools  of  Maaaachusetts  to  its  phenomenal  produclioir  of  the  items 
of  vrealtli,  (Sm  alto  foot-note,  [lar/e  105  ;  though  one  needs,  of  courie,  lo 
avoid  itolating  unduly  an;/  one  caaae  of  induxtrial  progrtu.) 

The  virtue  of  prudence  or  productive  industry  iustires  ihe  existence  of 
other  virtues,  such  as  temperance  and  honesty.  For  the  fact  that  the 
puopio  of  a  State  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  political  conscience  that  they 
ntbick  not  only  the  crime,  hut  also  its  source,  in  such  vice  as  intemperance, 
implies  an  advance  also  in  regard  lo  tuany  virtues.  Aud  cannot  the  well- 
kept  schools  claim  a  large  share  in  producing  theae  favourable  moral  «ai- 
ditiona  ? 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  manual 
training  schools.  Do  you  know  how  many  colleges  in  the  United  States 
have  a  farm  on  which  the  students  of  agriculture  can  learn  the  practical 
part  of  farming  along  with  the  scientific  part  T— A.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  agricultural  collegM,  with  their  model  farms,  are  working  exactly 
along  the  line  that  you  indicate.  They  are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  ;  they  are  studying  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  acquiring 
general  ability  for  invastigattng.  but  1  do  not  think  that  they  are  giving 
as  n>uch  time  as  they  ought  to,  or  as  much  lime  as  they  will  give  to  the 
so«a!led  practical  problems  of  agriculture  In  their  own  Statea.  I  think 
perhaps  that  they  could  do  more  service  by  devoting  more  of  their  time 
to  a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  their  States.  There 
is  the  matter  of  preparing  goods  for  market  and  marketing  the  same.  It 
soema  lo  me  that  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most  successful 
fnrmers  would  create  in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  pupils  an  ideal  standard 
ns  to  the  best  methods  in  this  respect.  A  study  of  the  meUiods  employed 
for  improving  crops  and  improving  the  character  of  ii\e  stock,  studying 
meanwhile  the  methods  in  actual  use  in  the  State,  would  produce  fruitful 
rosidta.  The  inventory  of  the  successful  farmers  and  the  beat  farms,  the 
beat  methods  and  the  greatest  results,  the  study  of  the  causes  of  these  things, 
woidd  be  very  profitable  to  the  students  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
would  certainly  lead  to  great  progress  in  the  SLites.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  study  of  chemistry  by  means  of  a  text-book  and  the 
mmti  by  means  of  a  laboratory.  There  a  a  great  difference  between  the 
study  of  the  gencnd  theory  of  a  subject  and  a  study  of  its  application  in 
one's  owu  neigh boHrhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  higher  education,  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  female  education  in  the  last  twenty-five 
rears  1 — A.  The  education  of  women  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
has  been  revolutionised  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  education  of 
women  in  colleges  has  iuorcased  greatly  the  number  of  active  minds  who 
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are  investigating  all  sorts  of  problems  belonging  to  sociology.    The  follow- 
ing table  win  give  some  idea  of  tbis  increase : — 

Women  College  Students  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  Women  and  in 

Co-educational  Colleges. 

[From  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Education.] 


1874 14,768 

1875 12,807 

1876 13,845 


1886-87 — 

1887-88 18,648 

1888-89 20,759 


1877 15,333    i     1889-90- 20,943 

1878 15,213    '     1890-91 22,091 

1879 14,274         1891-92 23,381 

1880 16,576         1892-93 24,633 

1881 16,783    I     1893-94 28,230 

1882-83 17,493         1894-95 29,748 


1883-84 -     19,326    |     1895-96 32,234 


1884-85 17,439 

1885-86 — 


1896-97 32,472 

1897-98 34,040 


The  higher  education  of  women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain 
employments.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  women  are 
taking  up  their  quota  of  clerkships.  This  displacement  is  nowhere  more 
noticeable  than  in  education,  which  now  shows  for  1897,  out  oi  a  whole 
number  of  403,333  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  only 
32*6  per  cent,  of  male  teachers,  271,947  being  women  teachers.  I  have 
already  considered  above  in  many  places  the  question  of  readjustment  of 
vocation.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  one  class  of  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment? The  labourers  displaced  seek  other  employments.  If  they  are 
well  educated  they  give  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  some  new  skill 
in  a  higher  employment  than  they  had  before.  In  fact,  in  a  prosperous 
period  ol  business,  such  as  existed  between  1880  and  1890,  the  higher  grades 
of  occupation  increase  and  expand.  Capital  seeks  investment  and  moves 
into  the  higher  spheres  of  labour,  and  makes  its  draft  on  the  population 
for  the  most  skilful  and  versatile  of  the  labourers  to  enter  the  new  occupa- 
tions. 

Present  Industrial  Probleics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  more  the  working  classes 
are  educated  and  begin  to  know  their  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of 
the  community  that  more  discontent  comes  among  the  classes  and  more 
irritation  between  capital  and  labour? — A.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
working  class  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  educated  knows  its  rights  and 
privileges  as  members  of  the  community  and  that  more  discontent  is  created 
and  more  irritation  grows  up  between  capital  and  labour.  I  think  that 
the  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among  many  individuals  of  the  labouring 
population  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken  efficiently  the 
political  education  of  the  labouring  class.  If  capital  showed  in  a  simple 
and  clear  manner  how  its  employment  in  the  community  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and  of 
the  luxuries  to  all  consumers,  and  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the 
wage-earner  more  constant,  and  if  it  showed  that  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery thereby  increases  the  amount  of  productions  of  all  kinds  that  can 
be  purchased  by  the  consumers,  and  also  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a 
change  of  vocations  from  the  mere  drudgery  of  producing  raw  materials 
or  manufacturing  coarse  goods  up  to  skilled  indiistries  wherein  the  wage- 
earner  doubles  and  trebles  his  wages,  I  think  that  a  more  healthful  popular 
opinion  with  regard  to  capital  would  come  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers.  Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole 
people  as  plain  as  a  lesson  in  elementary  arithmetic.    It  ought  to  teach,  for 
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one  thing,  the  great  service  to  the  coramunit}*  of  combinations  made  by 
that  chiss  of  persons  known  as  captains  of  industry.  The  creation  of  a 
railroad  system,  the  cementing  of  it  in  all  iU  parts  into  one  whole,  the 
adoption  of  very  expensive  rails,  engines,  and  cars,  the  perfection  of  super- 
vision over  the  whole  so  that  it  can  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
freight  from  3}  cents  a  mile  per  ton  to  one-seventh  of  that,  or  one-half  a  cent 
amDc  per  ton,  is  a  prodigious  benefit,  showing  its  results  in  the  enormous 
increase  of  value  of  farms  in  the  North- west,  and,  on  the  other  haiMl,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  city  popu- 
lations of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  invention  of  one  man  may  be  so  greatly 
productive  in  this  matter  of  a  saving  to  the  community  that  he  may  have 
added  more  than  a  bilHon  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  ct)mmunity  while 
he  has  received  one  hundred  millions  for  his  own  share.  I  presume  that, 
as  Mr.  Farquliar  suggests,  capital  in  making  its  combinations  often  becomes 
careless  of  the  condition  of  the  workingman  and  flatters  itself  that  it  may 
ignore  the  public  opinion  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States.  But 
capital  oertiiinly  neglects  its  best  interest  when  it  comes  to  neglect  the 
enlightenment  of  the  labourer  as  to  the  actual  function  of  large  business 
combinations  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Crimb  and  Paupestsm. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  on 
the  decnnw  in  the  United  States  instead  of  on  the  increase  ? — A.  Pau- 
peri:^m  is  on  the  decrease  in  all  the  States  which  have  a  proper  division 
of  laU>ur  lietween  agriculture,  manufactures^  and  commerce.  But  the 
standard  k4  |H>verty  has  been  raised,  and  that  class  of  persons  who  were 
obligeil  to  shift  for  themselves  fifty  years  ago  now  receive  more  or  less  aid 
fnuu  the  puNic.  Si>  it  is  with  regard  to  crime:  ihe  basis  has  changed 
souK'whai  ;  fi»rnierly  the  griit^ser  kind  of  crimes  wore  more  frequent  and 
little  aivi>unt  \r,is  taken  of  many  crimes  wiiith  now  are  pursued  with 
aeverity.  The  list  of  crimes  has  been  increased  by  transferring  many 
offences  from  the  list  of  vices  tolerated  by  society,  such  as  drunkenness, 
for  example,  over  to  the  list  of  punishable  offences.  To  iUustrate  this  I 
qui>te  the  following  sentences  from  a  paper  of  mine  describing  this  apparent 
increase  of  crime  in  Massachuf^^tts.  (See  Report  on  *'  Moral  Education  in 
American  Schools,**  where  this  article  b  quoted.) 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  1  would  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  remedial  legisla- 
tion— industrial  le^oslation — which  has  been  raised  by  Major  Farquhar 
and  myself  ?— .\.  In  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  remedial 
legislatiiHi,  1  think  that  general  educatiiHi  is  very  important  for  the  masses 
of  the  |)eopk\  and  i^erhaps  sufhcient  for  them  ;  but  there  should  be  enough 
industruU  scIhxiI^  to  enaUe  any  person  in  the  community  to  learn  all  tliat 
a  school  can  tesich  regarding  the  main  industry  of  lus  community — the 
vmrking  in  wixid  and  iron,  in  market  gardening,  and  such  matters  as  form 
the  sta|>le$  of  industry*.  There  are  three  dascses  of  weaklings  in  society — 
Ihe  weakling  in  thrift,  who  produces  pauperism :  the  weakling  in  morals, 
whi)  is  resiXNisible  for  the  prvwlucUon  of  crime,  and,  third,  the  weakling  in 
intelleot,  who  tills  the  asylums  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  The 
iTKikliugs  of  sivit^ty  neetl  nurture  nwre  than  they  need  justice.  Justice 
iiuj>riAM\s  them  ;\ftcr  tlH\v  Iwve  broken  the  law^  of  the  State.  Nurture 
^*?eks  them  out,  os|Hvi.illy  while  t>f  sc1k^4  age.  and  gives  them  special  train- 
ing with  a  xi^'w  to  nviko  thorn  lu^^ui  instesid  of  harmful  to  the  community. 
The  prinoi(^o  t^  oi\ilis;iiii>n  which  ci^mcs  to  us  fnom  Rome  makes  compe- 
tilii>n  tlie  lusis  i^  individual  sihxv^  in  life.  This  t$  a  higher  idea  than 
cuminuuism  imt  sividism.  but  it  is  not  aiiipted  to  the  weaklings  of  society. 
The  ihini  diss  i>f  weakling  neetl  the  p:itriarchal  ftvm  of  civilisatioD  : 
they  must  ui^  lie  given  :so  much  freedom  as  the  normal  daas  of  cituDens : 
ihey  must  be  taken  in  Iwnd  by  schools  .^nd  by  special  or^anisalions  devoted 
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to  charity.  The  Roman  competitive  system  ia  good  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  individuality  of  men,  but  it  presupposes  a  basis  of  pride  of 
character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only  weaklings  in 
thrift  and  morals  (especially  on  the  side  of  self-indulgence)  and  in  intellect 
(the  slums  of  great  cities,  for  instance),  the  competitive  system  crushes 
rather  than  aids. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  (of  Mr.  Farquhar),  I  should  say  that 
the  manual  training  school,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  an  important  experiment,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  d  the  prob- 
lems, nor  has  it  shown  conclusively  that  the  French,  and  Belgian  system 
of  special  industrial  schools  is  not  preferable,  on  the  whole.  The  most 
obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the  manual  training  school  as  it  exists  is  that 
this  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and  it  is  well  to  have  each  individual  know 
something  about  woodwork  and  ironwork,  for  the  sake  of  general  intelli- 
gence as  regards  tlie  management  of  machines,  or  of  the  art  of  cookery. 
For  this,  knowledge  of  machines  is  useful  every  day  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
cooking  is  a  knowledge  which  makes  palatable  and  nutritious  the  raw 
material  of  footl  which  is  apt  to  be  wasted  in  a  commimity  where  only  a 
few  of  the  women  know  how  to  make  palatable  and  nutritious  viands* 
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The  Business  Value  of  a  College  Educatijon. 

The  following  letter,  dated  December  17th,  1901,  was  received 
whilst  this  re}X)i*t  was  going  through  the  press,  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
Canfield,  Lil)rarian  of  (Columbia  Univei-sity,  New  York,  formerly 
President  of  Ohio  State  Univei-sity  : — 

"  Replying  to  your  note  of  the  6th  of  December  I  beg  leave  to  say 
quite  explicitly  : — 

*'  First :— A  friend  of  mine  in  tliis  city,  a  prominent  business  man,  said 
to  me  a  year  ago,  and  has  repeated  the  remark  twice  since,  that  he  would 
very  gladly  employ  not  less  than  five  young  men,  college  or  University 
bred,  of  the  right  stamp,  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  he 
believed  he  could  place  twenty  such  men  in  the  business  world  of  New 
York  within  thirty  days. 

"  The  characteristics  demanded  are  thorough  college  training,  or  better 
perhaps  the  result  of  thorough  college  training  :  alertness,  ingenuity, 
ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  initiative,  faithfulness,  and  that  general 
good  sense  which  is  partly  inherited  and  partly  developed  by  sound 
education. 

*'  As  an  illustration  of  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  he  said  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  young  man  who  could  be  sent  with  a  camera 
over  a  given  line  of  railway,  with  instructions  to  note  the  salient  points 
of  the  road  and  the  country  through  which  it  ran,  matters  which  would 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  travellers,  and  on  his  return  prepare  an  illustrated 
booklet,  which  would  set  all  this  forth  in  good  English,  and  would  be  an 
artistic  and  taking  advertisement  for  the  road,  possessing,  at  the  same 
time,  positive  literary  merit. 

''Second: — Since  my  conversation  with  you,  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Qage, 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  public  address  at  Detroit, 
made  practically  the  same  statement — that  is,  that  thoroughly  equipped 
college  bred  men  were  in  such  demand  in  the  American  business  world 
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that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  twenty  such  men  could  be  placed 
almost  immediately  in  first^^lass  banking  houses  at  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year — and  he  then  proceeded  to  name  almost  the  identical  characteristics 
which  I  have  given  above. 

"The  fault  which  so  many  business  men  find  with  young  men  at  present 
— possibly  they  have  always  foimd  the  same  fault  with  them — is  that  their 
interests  seem  divided,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  or  willing  to  make  the 
interests  of  the  firm  their  own,  the  results  of  their  college  training  do  not 
appear  in  enlarged  vision,  breadth  of  horizon,  quickened  perceptive 
faculties,  accurate  observation,  and  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
forcefully  and  attractively. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  both  my 
friend  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  in  speaking  of  young 
men  they  were  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  these  characteristics  and 
this  development  immediately  at  the  close  of  a  college  course,  but  that 
they  were  thinking  and  speaking  of  men  of  any  age  under  thirty." 

This  letter  was  written  in  response  to  a  query  relating  to  the 
statement  quoted  on  page  153  of^this  report. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  Introductory. 

1.  "  No  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States  can  be  given  at 
present."  These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Report  on 
Commercial  Education,  written  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900,*  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  who  has,  as  we  shall  see, 
played  an  extremely  important  part  in  recent  developments 
of  this  branch  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The  history 
of  the  subject,  says  Prof.  James,  is  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
statistics  are  incomplete.  In  the  present  article,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  review  such  documents  as  are  available,  and  to  sketch 
out  with  their  help,  and  to  some  extent  on  lines  laid  down  in 
Prof.  James's  own  report  on  the  subject,  the  main  features  of 
American  Commercial  Education,  and  especially  of  its  latest 
extensions. 

The  institutions  which  provide  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States  may  be  divided  into  tive  classes : — 

(1)   Commercial  or  Business  Colleges;   (2)   Public  High 
Schools;   (3)   Private  High  S^iools  and  Academies; 
(4)  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools;  (5)  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges. 
The  following  Table,  taken  from  the  last  three  Reports  of 
the  American  Commissioner  of  Education,  shows  the  number 
of  schools  and  of  pupils  in  each  class. 


1.  Coiiiuicrcial    and 

BuflinesH  CollegcH  t 

2.  Public  High  Schools 

3.  Private  HitfhBchoolB 

and  Academies 

4.  Pul)lic  and  Private 

Normal  Schools    • 

UniventitieH      a  n  d 
Colleges  (5e<j  p.  261). 


5. 


Number  of  Schools 

ruiKirting  to  the  Bureau 

of  Education. 


1807-8.  1898-9.  1899-1900. 


) 


337 


1,018 
}   653 

}    107 
}    172 


320 

1,064 

670 

105 

191 


373 

2,893 

869 

75 

183 


Total  Number  of  BnsineM 

and  Commercial  StudenUt 

in  these  Schools. 


1897-8.  1898-9.  1899-1900. 
70,950    70,186       91»5I9 

31,633    38,134      68,890 

9,740    10,609      15,649 

5,721      6,126       6,657 

5,869      6,463        7,953 


♦  Department  of  Education  for  the  United  States  C!onimi8sion  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  "  Monograubs  on  Education  in  the  United  States," 
edited  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  No.  13,  "  Commercial  Education," 
by  Edmund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Public  Administration  in  tbe  University 
of  Chicago. 

t  Tbe  figures  furnished  to  tbe  Bureau  are  admittedly  not  complete. 
Prof.  James  (/oc.  c*>.,  p.  8)  quotes  the  estimate  of  "a  leader  of  the 
Federation  of  Business  Associations,"  which  places  the  number  of  these 
8ch<K>ls  at  2,000,  and  of  their  pupils  at  160,000. 
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Before  dealing  in  detail  with  these  different  classes,  the 
character  of  the  special  training  given  in  each  must  be  briefly 
indicated. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  vast  majority  of  commercial 
students  are  to  be  found  in  the  Commercial  and  Business 
Colleges.  These  institutions,  which  date  from  about  the  year 
1835,  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Their  present  aini  is, 
during  a  course  lasting,  as  a  rule,  from  a  few  months  to  a  yeiir, 
to  give  by  training,  not  only  in  book-keeping,  arithmetic, 
shorthand,  etc.,  but  by  \vhat  may  be  termed  a  business  sham- 
tight,  the  preparation  necessary  to  convert  any  boy,  man,  or 
woman  possessing  an  elementarj'  education,  into  an  efficient 
clerk  or  book-keeper.  They  also  mclude,  in  many  cases,  special 
day  classes  for  amanuenses  and  telegraphists;  and  evening  classes. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  schools  oelonging  to  Classes  2,  3,  and 
4 — Public  High  Schools,  Private  High  Scliools  and  Academies, 
and  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools. — the  commercial  teach- 
ing until  recent  years  was  "  of  a  very  meagre  description."  In  a 
rapidly  incrciising  number  of  these  schools,  special  commercial 
courses  are  now  beinjj  drawn  up,  and  distinct  secondary 
"  commercial  high  schools  "  are  being  organized. 

The  commercial  movement  in  the  Universities  is  also  quite 
recent.  The  first  of  the  Universities  to  institute  a  School  ot 
<  Commerce  was  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  was  founded  in  1881, 
with  the  help  of  a  gift  of  100,000  dollars  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton.  Since  1898,  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  forei^i 
exaiiiple,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Califorma, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
University  of  vennont,  and  Dartmouth  College  (in  its  Amos  Tuck 
School),  and  finally  Harvard,  the  premier  University  of  America, 
have  established  special  schools  or  schemes  for  higher  com- 
mercial teaching ;  and  the  movement  for  the  promotion  of  such 
teaching  is  certain  to  spread. 

The  total  number  of  commercial  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  rose  from  131,518 
in  1898-9  to  190,698  in  1899-1900,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  a,vailable. 

We  shall  now  consider  separately  the  various  classes  and 
ranks  of  commercial  schools. 

II.  Commercial  ok  Business  Colleges. 

History  and  Statistuat.  —  2.  Until  quite  recent  times 
these  institutions,  founded  and  carried  on  by  private  enterprise, 
have  been  entirely  independent  of  any  connection  with  public 
schemes  of  education. 

The  first,  according  to  the  records  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,*   was  Dolbear's   Commercial   College,  organized   in 

*  Quoted  in  an  interesting  pai>er  on  "The  Evolution  of  Business  Training," 
by  Air.  I.  O.  Crissy,  In8i>ector  of  Business  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York;  "Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education 
Association,"  1899,  pp.  1018-1025. 
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1835  in  New  York.  Bartlett,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  lirst,  in 
the  forties,  to  assume  for  an  under takinjj^  of  this  kind  the  name 
"  business  coU^e."  ♦  In  the  middle  of  the  fifties  there 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  commercial  schools  scattered 
in  the  large  cities.  "At  first/'  says  Mr.  Crissy,  "prevailing 
public  sentmient  did  not  favour  such  a  school.  Business  men 
scouted  the  idea  that  bovs  could  get  any  knowledge  of  business 
in  a  school  But  chiefly  througn  penmanship,  1  think,  these 
schools  obtained  some  patronage,  and  eventually  it  was  rather 
grudgingly  admitted  that  they  could  teach  book-keeping. 
When  it  came  to  be  generally  iJelieved  that  there  was  *  money 
in  it  *  there  soon  grew  up  an  unprincipled  exploitation  of  the 
field  of  business  education,  which  has  left  a  lasting  stigma  on 
the  name  *  business  college,*  and  done  much  to  (fisgrace  and 
discredit  an  honourable  profession.  In  New  York  that  title, 
which  the  *  faker  '  has  made  obnoxious,  is  being  quietly  dropped, 
and  the  less  pretentious  .  .  .  names — institute,  academy  and 
school — are  taking  its  place  "  (loc,  cit),  f 

Of  these  enterprises  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  ol 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Stratton,  who  started  a  "  chain "  of  business 
coU^es,  wnich  eventually  included  fifty  "  links "  in  different 
cities.  For  a  single  fee  of  forty  dollars,  a  pupil  was  entitled  to 
attend  classes  as  long  as  he  pleased  in  any  of  these  cities.:f 
But  gradually  the  importance  of  the  different  centres  grew; 
they  became  independent ;  they  were  replaced  by  competing 
institutions,  and  their  system  of  interchange  came  to  an  ena. 
The  instruction  offered  in  the  original  colleges  "was  very  meagre ; 
some  so-called  commercial  arithmetic,  a  Uttle  practice  in  keeping 
accounts,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ornamental  penmanship  made 

♦  Quotation  by  E.  J.  James,  loc,  cit,,  p.  6,  from  L.  (]  S.)  S.  Packard,  in 
the  Practical  Age^  January,  1897,  p.  5. 

t  At  a  conference  held  at  the  office  of  the  llegents  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1895.  it  was  recommended  **  that  the  best  interests  of  business 
education  would  Ixi  served  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  name  *  College  * 
or  *  University ' "  ("  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,"  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  504,  1899,  p.  25).  The  term  used 
in  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  is  "  Commercial 
or  Business  Schools."  In  the  present  paper  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
keep  to  the  more  distinctive  title  of  "  Business  College  "  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity: 

In  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  the  creation,  not  only  of  Colleges  of 
Business,  but  of  "  Colleges  of  Ma^etics "  "  Colleges  of  Midwifery  and 
even  "  Barbers'  Colleges,"  induced  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question.  "By  the  Act  of  1892,  and  supplementary  Acts,  the  use  of  the 
name  College  or  University  was  restricted,  imder  severe  penalties,  to  such 
institutions  as  were  specially  chartered  under  such  name,  or  had  the 
written  permission  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  under  their 
seal  to  use  it.     The  law  also  prohibited  the  granting  of  diplwuas,  except 

Other  institutions  may 

jognised 

of  New 

York,"  published  in  Bimness  (New  York),  for  September,  1899. 

}  This  system  of  payment  was  called  the  "  scholarship  system." 
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up  the  total"  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping  were  taught  by 
manuscripts  prepared  by  actual  accountants  engaged  in  business. 
The  students,  who  were  themselves  also  engaged  in  business, 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  a  course  of  only  three  months  at  the 
evening  classes  of  the  business  colleges.  But  "  increased  popu- 
larity led  to  higher  fees,  longer  courses,  to  the  preparation  of 
printed  texts ;  tne  teaching  force  was  increased  ;  students  were 
no  longer  adults  wearied  with  daily  labour;  the  commercial 
school  began  to  draw  young  men  and  boys  looking  forward  to 
employment;  day  classes  largely  took  the  place  of  evening 
instruction;  school  equipment  improved,  anci  gradually  these 
institutions  grew  into  the  apparently  permanent  place  in  pubUc 
favour  which  they  enioj^  to-day."  * 

Nevertheless,  in  their  present  condition,  says  Prof  James, 
"  they  are  not  educational  mstitutions  in  any  broad  sense  of  the 
term  at  all  They  are  trade  schools  pure  and  simple,  and  that 
in  a  very  narrow  sense.  They  are  schools  for  commercial 
mechanism — training  *  the  clerk,  the  routinist,  the  amanuensis, 
not  the  manager  or  director  of  business  enterprises.'  That 
hundreds  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  have  been  successful 
business  men  of  initiative  and  business  enterprise,  simply 
proves  that  they  had  native  abiUty  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
although  former  pupils  acknowledge,  in  many  ciiscs,  that  they 
got  their  start  in  life  through  technical  training  acquired  in  the 
schools." 

But  these  schools  have  not  only  developed,  they  are  still 
developing  under  the  influence  of  four  more  or  less  distinct 
factors : — 

First  ,the  managers  are  realising  that  even  for  the  clerk 
better  technical  instruction  and  a  broader  general  educa- 
tion "  pay ; "  that  a  clerk  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
equipped  by  broader  studies  for  subsequent  promotion ; 
that  the  ciipacity  of  the  public  to  judge  of  the  education 
given  is  grooving,  and  that  while  ordinary  "  business 
principles  "  are  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
Dusiness  school,  they  are  not  sufticient ;  unselfishness 
in  teaching  is  also  an  essential  for  successfiU  teaching; 
a  good  deal  of  bread  must  be  cast  on  the  waters  of  edu- 
cation before  it  retiu-ns. 

Secondly,  the  managers,  under  the  stimulus  of  these  con- 
victions, are  now  beginning  to  employ  tcachei's  possessing 
pedagogic  training  as  well  as  a  laiowledge  of  commerce. 
The  demand  is  creating  a  supply  of  these  teachers  in 
commercial  subjects. 

Thirdly,  the  spontaneous  educational  advance  of  the 
managers  has  received  an  additional  impetus  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  commercial  courses  recently  created  or 
reorganized  in  the  free  public  high  schools,  a  rivalry 
threatening  the  existence  of  many  business  collies. 

*  E.  J.  James,  loc.  cit.^  p.  7. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  a  possibility  in  view  that  the  business 
colleges  may  receive  official  recognition  and  an  acknow- 
ledged status  in  the  schemes  of  public  education  through- 
out the  United  States. 

3.  The  University  of  the  State  ot  New  York  has  adopted  a 
scheme  for  the  recognition  of  business  colleges,  of  which  the 
history  is  interestirig,  and  which  is  already  serving  as  a  model 
for  other  States,  m  1896,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  well-kno>vn 
Director  of  the  State  Library  and  Home  Education  Department 
of  the  University,  addressed  the  National  Convention  of  Business 
Educators  at  their  meeting  at  Buffalo,  on  the  subject.  The 
discussion  at  the  meeting  was  followed  by  a  conference  between 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  University,  at  which  the 
basis  of  a  scheme  was  drafted.  This  was  ratified  in  December, 
1896,  and  has  gradually  come  into  working  order.  A  tentative 
syllabus  of  examinations  was  published  in  1897.  In  April,  1898, 
the  work  of  inspection  was  begim,  and,  within  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  twenty-six  out  of  the  seventy-three  "  business  colleges  " 
of  the  State  were  "  fully  or  provisionally  registered  "  (see  below)  by 
the  University.  In  1898,  Mr.  I.  0.  Crissy  was  appointed  State 
Inspector  for  Business  Education.  Mr.  Crissy  issued  a  first 
edition  of  the  business  syllabus  of  the  University  in  1899,  and 
a  second  edition  (for  which  sec  Appendix  B,  p.  300)  in  1900. 

The  University  offers  four  kinds  of  "  business  credentitil : "  the 
**  State  business  diploma,"  "  Stiite  stenogmphers'  diploma,"  "  State 
business  certificate,"  and  "  State  stenographers*  certificate."  These 
credentials  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  University  examinations. 
Diplomas  are  only  awarded  to  students  who  have  had  a  high- 
school  education  or  its  equivalent ;  candidates  who  have  not 
taken  a  commercial  course  at  a  registered  high  school  are 
required  to  have  completed  a  full  one-year  course  m  a  registered 
business  school.  "  Certificates  "  are  given  on  the  same  examina- 
tions to  students,  without  any  requirements  as  to  previous 
education.  (For  ftirther  details  of  these  business  credentials  see 
Appendix  B,  p.  300). 

For  "  full  registration  '  the  University  requires  business  colleges 
to  possess  six  competent  teachers,  giving  their  full  time  to  tne 
school,  to  offer  a  satisfactory  one-year  course  for  the  business 
diploma,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  school  equipment  worth  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  The  latter  proviso  means  that 
it  has  "  a  complete  and  elaborate  outfit  for  business  practice  in 
its  various  lines :  offices  fully  fitted  up,  an  abundance  of  type- 
writers, copying  presses,  manifolding  machines,  filing  cabinets, 
and  all  things  needful  for  instruction  in  practical  office  work." 
"  Provisional  registration  "  implies  that  the  school  has  not  the 
teaching  force  required  for  full  registration.  (See  Appendix  B, 
p.  315).  Students  from  all  schoow  registered,  whether  fully  or 
provisionally,  are  admitted  to  the  University  examinations. 

The  Business  Syllabus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1900  reported  that  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  composed  ol  teachers  of  New  England,  New  York, 
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New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  at  a  convention  held  at  Worcester 
in  Decemoer,  1899,  declared  almost  unanimously  In  favour  of 
8tat«  supervision  of  all  business  schools.  In  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Massachusetts  a  movement  with  the  same  object  in  view 
was  being  oi^anized,  and  a  Bill  providing  for  state  supervision 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Kentucky  legislature. 

4.  Turning  to  the  genera!  statistics  ofthe  business  colleges, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  such  collies  reporting  to  ihc 
Bureau  of  Education  increased  from  26,  with  5,824  students 
in  1870,  to  a  maximum  of  518,  with  115,743  students  in  1894. 
The  number  then  steadily  decreased  until  1898-9  under  the 
increasing  rivalry  of  commercial  courses  in  secondary  schools," 
In  1899-1900  there  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  in  the 
number  of  iheir  students  reported  from  70,18U  to  91,549  (see 
p.  23-1),  It  had  pre\-ioiisly  wjen  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crissy  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  field  of  evening  cla-sscs  remained  open  l-o 
them,  and,  moreover,  that  high  school  "graduates"  were  likely 
to  attend  the  Ijotter  day  colleges  in  increasing  numbers.  This 
present  increase,  however,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sudden  increase 
m  the  demand'  for  commercial  education,  which  even  the  pheno- 
menal increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  courses  could  not 
satisfy ;  and  the  rivalry  between  high  school  and  business 
college  may  soon  be  resumetl. 

Obviously  the  pressure  on  the  business  colleges  will  be  exerteil 
in  difiercnt  ways,  under  the  iuHuenco  of  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  educational  organizations  to  be  found  in  different  Stotes  and 
cities,  and  it  is  probable  or,  at  any  rate,  conceivable,  that  the 
present  business coU^es  may.in  the  near  future.give  rise  to  twii 
or  more  classes  of  schools  differing  in  type.  Spocitit  excellence 
in  technical  teaching  may  preserve  the  best  colleges ;  local 
necessities  for  providmg  for  those  who  have  received  insufficient 
school  training  may  preserve  other  schoolf<  not  so  distinguished. 
And  the  chances  ot  survival  and  development  of  existing  institu- 
tions will  obviously  be  immensely  increase!  by  official  recognition, 
such  as  tlrnt  offered  by  the  fedend  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

To  sum  up.  The  servicas  of  the  business  colleges  in  the  past 
are  undispuled.and  have  been  i umienso.  With  the  introduction 
of  systematic  commercial  instruction  into  the  secondary  schools 
their  position  has  been,  to  some  extent.  Jeopardised.  Many  of 
them  will  survive,  thanks  either  to  special  excellonce,  to  local 
necoHsities,  or  to  some  unforeseen  "  change  of  function,"  as  the 
biologists  tenu  it.     The  rest  will  go  to  the  wall.+ 

•  Dr.  Harris,  the  C'onuiiiwiioiicr  of  Education,  in  bin  llcport  for  I897-S 
(vnl.  ii.,  p.  2,441).  friini  which  thesn-  fignivs  arc  tnkcn,  sug^Mts  that  coiii- 
iiHircial  depression  may  ulso  i«rtly  accniuit  for  this  diminution. 

t  Their  future  may  dcjwim  to  sonic  extent  on  thi?  importance  attadiMl 
to  the  "  hu^newi  pnwtiue,"  ia  which  it  is  only  potwible  to  dernte  the  fifteen 
or  Hixt«en  hours  a  week  regarded  aa  iiocenHary  for  really  efficient  teaehing, 
in  »  sixviiil  inHtitution  of  tliiH  kind  at  [n-eaeuL  It  in  i^onceivahte  tlint  the 
high  Hch'HiU  tuny  tni:k  "n  dnothcr  war  to  the  end  of  their  ronimorcinl 
courara,  iiiid  incUidf  the  buHJneaa  collcgv  connw  bodily  in  their  currieuluro. 
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^V                 5.     Thu     Commissioner     of    Eduuitiou     uiiblishcs     in     his 

^m             Annuul  Report  the  following  detailed  statistics  with  regartl  to 

^^             ■'Commorpial  Business  Siihools"  for  each  State  or  Territory:— 

^1                     ( 1 1  Names  of  schools  and  executive  nrticers. 

^H                    (2)  Number  of  in8trtictx>r3,  male  and  fonialo,  in  each  school. 

^H                    (3)  Total   number  of  students  enrolled,  iiialo  and  fomivio, 

^H                        day  and  evening. 

^^1                   (4)  Averai;e  daily  attendances  at  ('()  day  school ;  {h)  evenin<r 

^H                     school;  («)  conmiercial  course;  (d)  amanuensis  course; 

^H                       \e)  English  course;  (/)  telegraphy  course. 

^H                   (5)  Number  of  months  necessary  tor  graduatioa 

^1                      and  amanuensis  courses. 

^M                The  following  are  the  more  iuiportant    Kgures  for  tho  year 

■  lft»»-1900  (the  latest  available)  :— 

H                 The  iiumher  of  schools  reporting  was  373.     They  employed 

■  2.112  instruetoi-s— 1,413  men,  and  690  women.     The  total  number 

■  of   students    was     y  1 ,549— 5S,39(i     mule,   and    33,153    female 
H             students.     Tho    total   number    reported   as   day   students    was 

■  70.97«— 44,45f>  iriale,  and   2d,522   female.     The   total   number 
H             reported   a."  evening  students  (not  attending  day  school)  was 

■  lfj,0<)4— 11.137  male,  and  4,957  female.    (Some  of  the  schools 
^H            did  not  send  in  separate  returns  of  day  and  evening  attendance 
^1            so  that  tho  figures  are  not  complete) 

^1                Tho  muubor  of  students  reported  in  each  course  iiro  given  in 
^P           the  following  table : — ' 

^1                                                               Male. 

Fenialp. 

Total. 

■             EnitlUh  (:oiirF.t»      -                      9,439 
^H               CoilT»e  in  Telet;raphy                     1,033 

12,844 

20.0.'i4 
4.053 
286 

50,382 
34,50r> 
13,492 

99,698 

^1                                             Tntain  ■              02,461 

37,237 

H                6.     Duration    of   Course   and    Hours   of  At 

^M           onlinary  course  liusls  for  a  school  year  of  ten  mon 

^P            to  Jimc  approximately). 

^M               The  hours  are  in  general  from  9  to  3,  or  somet 

^V           an  interval  for  lunch),  five  days  in  the  week. 

^M                 Evening  classes,  lasting  from  7  to  9  or  9.30  p 

H           many  collies. 

H                 7.     C((.rm7f(M»i.— The    larger    colleges    inclu 

H             the  following  courses  (using  the  wonl  liere  ro  in 

^^            lecture-courses,  cbisses,  etc.) : — 

„wV«ii  <'.'.— Tlie 
ths  (September 

mes  2'30  (with 

m.,  aro  hold  in 

do,    as    n    rule, 
A\n  a  group  ot 

^H             than  one  L-imn*c  nf  xtudy.  which  ncmuntn  fur  the  tant  tba 
^^M            above  talile  ex(»edii  the  totii.1  tMirobnent. 

the  total  ill  the 

J 
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(1)  A  BasiDess  Course,  which  will  he  discassed  in  detail 
helow,  aod  which  is  sometiines  divided  into  two  or  three 
sertaonsL 
(2>  An  Amanuensis  Course  (also  called  a  Shorthand 
C<mn«K  which  regidarly  includes  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  English  composition,  and  in  some  colle^. 
the  classification  and  liling  of  business  papers,  indexmg 
and  prodT-reading. 
(S>  A  Tekgniphy  Course,  intended  for  tdegraph  operators, 

and  chiefly  pncticaL 
(4>  An  Engtisn  Course  ^intended  to  supplem^it  pieTious 
educatx^  wh€9>e  this  is  neoessary),  including  ^runmar, 
spelling     and     defining,     letter     writing,     arithmetic, 
penmanship,   and  in  some  schools  other  raibjects,  such 
as  almbra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  U.  S.  histoiy, 
and  drawing. 
(5>  A  Panraanship  Course,  including  plain  and  omaroental 
penmanship,  cam  writing,  etc 
Courses  2,  ^  4  and  5  find  th^r  anak^mes  in  our  polytedmics 
and  erenin^   oimtinuation   f^hoc^s;  possiMy  the   amanueosh 
ooorRe  may  De  nK>i>e  complete  in  certain  ccJleges  than  anything 
ardinanly  found  in  an  English  technical  sdiool.*  >>ut  an  enom- 
enuion  of  ihe  suhjeic^s  tMight  f^eems  siiffident. 

The  m:ulatiiMis  lai^l  down  for  the  awaid  of  *  Statue  Stcno- 
mphers*  Difd<Hnas  and  C-ertificates "  by  the  rnircrsary  of  the 
Statue  of  Xew  Yoit,  ar?  gi^ren  in  ApMsxiix  B,  p.  3(*(l 

The  fimdamental  courses  are  ibe  lousiness  courses.  They 
include  in  pnM^ticaUy  all  the  ooDesres,  l«ook-to(^ing,  wonmercial 
arithmeiic,  oommeraal  law.  bufaness^formf^  dnToaoes,  reic^M&, 
dirails^etc  V  oiMTeffKindenoe  and  bu$anoss-{vraci:)oe  and  paunanshipi 
In  many  ooD<^?«is  gi^at  foress  is  Lud  ofn  the  leaciung  ot 
Boglif^  wsmpojatDMi  ^apan  from  bu<dn«ss  fictriwyandcooe  and 
prariDoe  in  speaking  English  l  In  a  ^w  ooll^^res  oMmnereial 
|;m«Tanhy.  «Ti«^  and  eocvKwiiics  are  a3f»o  inchided  in  the 
cnxrntnihim 

A    number    oil    rtxmf^la     c-hosieiD    ^y    *i>e    United    States 

jrartiirif  Oiocrsr..  in  wiifJi  iho  ac^iia3  p!v*o«»e$.  oi  l<asm«s  ar? 
♦  ^  IV  leeiSf^  Trhii.-JTu:  SvivVw  ?:ir  Lfciifts  i^xuaifrinj:  fztr  Semppttrifcl  asi 


OntbTniifSiuZ  Snbi-ok.lr^ajL  ^^yrx  xIkt  hfcv^  rwir.  rr^TP^idiKM  ifiW'  wrtaza 
iMi^.     '  llfttc*rjaiiL»;  C^fb.-^  *  Uil  *'  )ll«iflKi.  i>&tf-  WnrL  '  »r  ti>^Binwaiii  akn 
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The  teaching  varies  from  college  to  college.  In  some  colleges 
elaborate  counting-houses  with  all  the  mrniture  of  a  large 
mercantile  house,  mcluding  much  brass,  glass,  and  mahogany, 
are  provided ;  in  others  the  arrangements  are  simple.  In  many 
institutions  purely  fictitious  " paper- money "  is  dealt  with; 
in  others,  again,  the  paper  money  is  given  a  value  equal  to 
one  per  cent,  or  one  per  thousand  of  its  face- value,  so  that  the 
students  actually  gam  or  lose  by  their  transactions.  Some 
schools  carry  on  business  correspondence  with  schools  in 
other  towns. 

We  give,  in  extensoy  the  descriptions  given  by  the  authorities 
of  three  important  colleges  of  their  business  practice  (see  also 
pp.  304  and  318).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  of 
advertisement  is  conspicuous  in  the  first  two  descriptions.  To 
remove  it  for  the  purposes  of  quotation  would  be  to  deface  the 
documents.  The  first  is  from  the  section  on  book-keeping  of 
the  prospectus  of  the  Albany  Business  College,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  with  21  teachers  ana  786  students.* 

• 
Our  method  of  teaching  this  study  is  at  once  the  vwnt  modem  and  the 
most  reliable.  It  is  made  extremely  interesting,  because  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  instruction  given.  Our  plan  of  introducing  Actual 
Business  Prdctice  near  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  increasing  it 
gradually  to  the  end,  adds  interest  to  the  student's  work  while  in  school 
and  greatly  augpients  his  efficiency  in  business  after  graduation.  We 
divide  the  study  into  the  following  departments,  namely :  7%eon/,  Initiatoinj 
Business  Practice^  Intermedial  Business  Practice^  Advanced  Business 
Ptnctice  and  Countifig^oom  Practice. 

Theory  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  student's  time,  as  we  teach 
Theory  only  enough  to  lay  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  study.  This  beginning  work  in  bookkeeping  is  taken  in  the 
larce  Assembly  Hall,  and  here  the  student  is  taught  the  principles  of  Debit 
ana  Credit,  Profit  and  Loss,  Resource  and  Liabilitv.  He  learns  the  use  of 
the  Day-book,  Journal,  Ledger,  Cash-book  and.  Bill-book,  and  makes 
entries  of  simple  transactions  in  each.  He  also  learns  to  take  Trial 
Balances  and  make  Balance  Sheets,  and  after  opening  and  closing  a  number 
of  different  sets  of  books  in  which  a  variety  of  business  transactions  are 
illustrated,  and  after  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping, 
including  ooth  Single  and  Double  Entry,  the  student  is  passed  to  the 

Initiato7y  Business  Piuctice. — Here  he  has  an  opportunity  to  apply  in 
the  most  practical  inanner  the  principles  mastered  in  his  previous  work. 
He  is  started  in  business,  a  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose,  in  College 
currencv,  being  placed  in  nis  possession.  He  keeps  several  sets  of  books 
adapted  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  all  transactions  are 
actually  performed  through  the  medium  of  the  College  offices.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  which  includes  properly  closing  the  books,  and  filing 
and  briefing  all  papers  and  documents  used,  the  student  enters  the  depart- 
ment of 

Intennediate  Bimness  Practice. — This  Is  conducted  in  a  separate  school- 
room     fitted  up  with  Bank  and   Business  Houses^    .    .    . 

.  .  ,  We  are  able  to  classify  our  Business  Practice  work  with  great 
advantage  to  our  students  by  reason  of  our  having  two  separate  rooms 
completely  furnished  with  Business  Departments,  in  which  Banking  and 


♦  The  figures  are  quoted  from  the  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1898-9,    vol.  ii.,  p.  2192, 
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Wludf title  /iutituM  may  l>e  reprcHeiited.  In  thw  intermediAte  room, 
«4tml()tith  iiuUir  \i\nm  a  Hhi|iping  aiid  commia8ion  buriinetis.  involving 
ti'iiriiitM'tionH  with  the  <itti<?eK  in  the  name  nxmi.  Much  of  the  Wsiness  of 
ihu  ('4>iiiitry  IH  (lone  in  hirKe  cities  on  cr^inmiMHion,  and  we  introdace  this 
f*»rni  in  our  courMt  in  order  tliat  our  »tudents  ma}'  l^e  able  to  take  their 
xhtirtf  of  tliiH  work  inUilligently  and  su<x;essfully,  either  for  them.*«lves  or 
fni-  i»th(irH.  They  are  re4|uire<i  to  actually  keep  the  Ux>k.s  U2<ed  in  a 
(MMUUiiHMion  huMinexH,  including  improved  fonnn  for  Commim/jn  SnUt  Book, 
S*ilr$  /^Itjer  and  Six-rtdutiin  Cash-book.  They  also  keep  a  Check  book, 
and  <nak«j  Uttei^iirtM  cttjneM  of  account  sales  and  outgoing  letters. 

AjUir  M|»ending  throe  weeks  in  this  nx>m  profitably,  the  student  is 
promoted  to  the 

AtliHifurd  liiuinrM  Pructire,  -Here  he  enters  our  famous  Business 
l*riu*tiM)  ll(K)m.  the  finest  in  the  world.  Large  and  beautifully  limited, 
with  1  Minks  aiui  business  otKces  Hnely  furnished  in  cherry  woodwo»[,  the 
I1NMUS  have  every  apiieanuuxi  of  a  high-class  metropolitan  counting-house, 
M\%\  the  student  is  given  every  incentive  to  make  his  work  worthy  of  his 
luiniiriible  surr<»undings.  lie  is  assigne<l  a  handsome  cherry  roll-top  desk 
for  his  own  exclusive  use,  and  Viecomes.  in  all  essential  particulars,  a  real 
busint^ss  man.  Ho  is  provided  with  the  necessary  capital,  in  College 
iHirrctncy,  and  wiUi  blanlcs,  documents  and  stationery,  and  enters  upon  a 
Mc«riuN  of  busiutws  transiu^tions  of  great  variety,  such  as  might  come  .to  any 
iiiert'hant  in  business.  He  kee^is  a  record  of  tliese  transactions  in  a  model 
m}\  %\i  UmiLn,  and  is  thus  ^iractii'iklly  a  merchant  and  bookkeeiier  combined. 
AU  tiio  fonns  of  oonimen*ial  doc*uments  used  in  this  business  are  nctwiUy 
|in«|(arm)  by  tiio  studont  ;  such  as  mtit^  ckeckK,  draftt^  dejxtsit  Wi/ut,  l^aatk, 
tkrti*  and  #;t<irf r^i;K^  rt»'f^tiner$kift  and  other  contracts,  rerei^ytSy  ordem 
aiid  9uii^Hi*tmfntK  E\x>r\-  dtvument  of  w^hatever  character  reiiuired  in 
lht«  stuili^nt  s  w^«rk  is  u;hh1  pivcisely  as  it  would  be  in  business.  At  the 
ond  K\{  tmc\i  tiay  I  ho  t<vu*her  in  charpp.  is  furnished  with  the  results  of  the 
«W^*V  buMnt^ss.  ombraring  such  items  as  cash  on  hand,  baknce  in  bank, 
lialaiu^>s  of  bills  and  accnunts  livable  and  reoeivikble,  and  inventorr,  in 
tH^lor  that  tho  studontV  w\»rk  may  be  iiro|ierly  verified  and  i4>Tiroved.  Thi*^ 
iti\t«  thrtv  wooks  itractiod  diill  m  kee^ung  a  record  of  origiiuu  transactioiis 
h\  Uh>  ln^st  moiht^l  o\vr  dovi.^  for  illustrating  bufdness  in  a  school-room. 
'f\wrfiff#<M>«iw»  i\suiict.  This  is  the  mxirk  in  the  business  offices  and 
l«ank>>  tH^  Wbh^h  a)hi9«i<w  has  alni*4i>'  been  nuukv,  and  which  are  the  fftedal 

Iwitltr  t^t   iho  l\^W\(S^.     Kaixgv^i  atvMit  thn>e  skies  of  the  room  are  the 
%Miuutul  t>lK«x^  lv)^l  with  )ila)^  ^:Uss  and  polished  bra»  and  marble,  and 
lilliN)  ^)lh  o\>Nry  n>«^)em  a|H^ua>iV  ftv  a4ivazKY^  office  work. 

H«MV  isi  a  tra»>)^wtati(W  i^fficr  mhk-h  is  esaentiaUy  like  is  ontiQarT 
f\(Vd|^l  «>lKi>^  Htvx"  ^^>il>  arir  r^onxviii  aihl  deliveroiL  shipments  forwarJeii. 
llvvE^l  i-haiis^  iX^livii^vl  wa>  l'ttll>  TOa^ic  and  copied.  The  ^x^  ne^*^ 
>«rvviitv)  )iax%  ?«(«)>otWK«>  tiHWk  i>ine  ?4i)4^l-^iiKircha3)i  to  ax>c4her  in  oar  own 
^^u)«h^Viix  si  ^-vihw  Utfto*  1h>  >tPi^Y»i>  in  oiJkm  schools  in  di^Oant  cities. 

\^\t  i>  lW  i\w\YntsN>*w  HiiijjNCK  in  mhjfh  s  fall  aea  irf  OommissioD  Books 
arv"  l^^^ls  t))o  >ta»w  i4>  in  ihc  dojtln4j?s  i^  ai^\  C^-vmiaissioD  inea^chant  with 
hi».  «<i)Nt<tn)orN  The  %'tM<  in  ih)>  yiif^oc  i>  xsiart  adrapoed  than  that  trui!^ 
4N'«l>oi:i  u\  \hc  iV'ijul  «\^m))s>)tiin  bQ>ai»es>  o!  our  Inttirmediate  De^ttJimeBU 
H'lui  «^^»Ni>ii>  t-*!  wv>o*xtnit  ajH^  ^•andanit  c^a^a«mxw'!Dt^  >nr  V.S.  mail  ifflJr,  u.^ 
>4*j.1.««.Tn  xi\  N)mdM  >».')kv»I>  KxTftltvi  111  i^thoi  «{itvtk. 

\ii\M  kVo  i>  h  X\  "h.-^lfriair  Xl^c^-^^hAaidisr  i^fh^-w.  throi^*^  which  the  r^aiirtits 

Hi^N  4)km'.  .*.vior>  a?f  r»wi;vo;i  my^  r.itvi,  hi  lis  ^im^iai^  and  ciiLkictiiaif 
^fxMU^  Ht)..  )m"f^  Tn.vY  i1{Mivio<'i^<v  1^1.  11.  M^  .'i£hfir  oi  iib<  iifficfi&  die 
>a'««kti>4  NsMiiuiN  ^KiiiWia:  %:t.t.  v\n  T*i-U]Uiir  K>ikf:eflnii|g  w«^  ci  a  p^ttt 
JMr>*ii«»>sv  l>.^ij?v.  ;t.  4.hiv  ofh«>f  \\m  ?,»]*» 'mmt  Kviks  ure  kt^iu  xit ;  l^eoMsaJ 
ijv4^n»"..   ^,v.»»jnrN    )^j\>i\, >•>*]»»;     ;4v|j?n:.  A.vtoums-  T^^yahk*  Le^nv;.  Siie$- 

I '<%iiii%ini.MijL  \'hi  \v*\  H'^  \%*;  a]t*\  ^uiwcniKv  tlire^  BankK.  oairied  csi 
utu.    .  i,>«l»iiti.    ,  |iv    ,*)vv>i-v    .«     :  iv    ^lu^ti^n:    inn*'4Th»U))>   Im   tilt    d<tsk>   iOSH^dot'^ 
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discounting  and  collecting  their  notes,  and  in  every  way  becoming  the 
'nedium  for  their  financial  dealings  with  their  fellow-merchants.  Business 
is  really  done,  and  correspondence  conducted  with  banks  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  letters  are  actually  transmitted  by 
mail,  containing  remittances,  drafts  and  statements,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purpases,  are  as  real  and  bond  fide  as  similar  documents  transmitted  from 
one  corresponding  National  Bank  to  another.  All  the  books  used  in  a 
regular  Bank  are  kept  in  these,  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  students  go 
directly  from  our  work  here  to  positions  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  in  the 
banks  of  Albany,  Troy  and  other  places,  and  have  had  them  tell  us  the> 
had  no  trouble  in  doin^  their  work,  because  the  books  were  almost 
facsimiles  of  those  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  while  with  us. 

The  last  four  weeks  of  the  student's  course  is  spent  in  one  or  more  of 
the  offices  above  described.  He  fills  the  position  of  Freight  Clerk  in  the 
Transpjortation  Office,  Invoice  Clerk  or  Bookkeeper  in  the  Wholesale  and 
(Commission  Houses,  or  Discount  Clerk,  Teller  or  Bookkeeper  in  the  Bank, 
all  the  work  being  done  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  teacher,  who 
is  himself  qualified  for  such  work  by  having  filled  similar  ix)sitiona  in 
Actual  Business.  This  finishing  process  is  of  great  value  to  our  students, 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  go  almost  directly  from  our 
school  Uy  fill  positions  of  considerable  responsibility  with  business  houses. 

The  second  is  from  the  prospectus  of  "Eastman  [College], 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,"  and  the  "  New  York  Business  Institute," 
two  schools  under  the  same  management,  the  former  of  which 
was  founded  in  1869  by  the  Hon.  Harvey  Gridley  Eastman.  * 

"  Unless  already  competent,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  examination, 
the  student  is  .  .  .  required  to  master  certain  subjects,  a  knowledge  qi" 
which  is  essential  to  a  complete  training  for  business.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  one  period  is  daily  occupied  with  the  improvement  of  the  hand- 
writing ;  another  with  the  study  of  arithmetic  ana  drills  in  rapid  calcula- 
tions ;  another  to  the  English  language  with  exercises  in  correspondence, 
punctuation,  etc. ;  still  another  to  lectures  and  examinations.  A  more 
mrticular  account  of  what  is  undertaken  in  these  studies,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  other  pages  of  this  catalogue.  During  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  the  student  is  occupied  tne  greater  part  of  each  day  with  the 
work  of  the  Practical  Departments,  conducted  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  jmnciple.  The  same  method  of  dealing  has  l)een 
adopted  in  all  our  great  New  York  Exchanges.^  These  Dei)artments 
constitute  the  most  excellent  and  interesting  feature  of  the  school  and 
illustrate  actual  business  in  educational  work  by  using  the  methods  of 
the  great  exchanges.  By  a  novel,  original  and  ingenious  plan  of  operation, 
combining  Theory  with  Practice  (known  as  the  *  Eastman  System  of 
Practical  Education')  the  student's  mind  and  energies  are  more  fully 
developed  and  tested  than  by  any  other  method.  The  training  is  an 
imitation  of  the  transaction  of  business,  actual  currency,  negotiable  paper 
and  biisiness  documents  of  all  kinds  being  passed  from  hand  to  nand, 
thiLs  giving  practical  work  and  valuable  experience  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  imparted. 


*  Statistics  of  the  staff  and  students  of  this  college  are  not  available. 
.  t  "Exchangas  of  this  character  now  take  so  im[K)rtant  a  part  in  the 
business  of  every  large  city  that,  but  for  the  want  of  space,  we  would 
give  some  extended  notice  of  their  history  and  workings.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  are  now  in  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than  sixteen  (16), 
organized  (mostly  by  incorjwration)  Exchanges,  through  the  medium  of 
which  nearly  all  the  vast  business  of  this  immense  metropolis  is  transacted^ 
Among  the  more  important  are  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Produce 
Kxchange,  Cotton  Exchange,  Petroleum  Exchange,  Mining  Stock  Exchange 
and  many  others," 
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"  In    thcRe  Departmenta  everything    is    pre-eminently    practical    and 

thorough.      Young  and   nnddlo-aged    men,  from    many  sections  of  the 

world,  are  found   keeping  in  motion   the  wheels  of  trade  by  genuine 

purchase,  bargain  and  sale.     Representatives  from  many  states  and  from 

oreigii  countries,  mingle  together  in  the  interesting  activities  of  business, 

wringing  mind  in  contact  with  mind,  giving  impulse  and  action  to  dormant 

energies,  and  stimulating  ambition  and  zeal  in  every  head  and  heart. 

Shrewd,  keen-eye<l  merchants  are  seen  on  every  hand,  converting  the 

school-room  into  a  most  interesting  arena  of  youthful  industry. 

"  Commencing  Business. — Durintc  the  first  two  or  three  days  everything 
is  explained  to  the  student,  that  is,  now  to  buy,  what  to  buy,  now  much  to 
pay,  what  discounts  should  be  allowed  or  received,  etc.,  the  method  of  order - 
mff  goods,  the  uses  of  various  articles  in  his  outfit,  as  jMiiHjr  of  different 
ruliujgs,  the  kinds  of  l)ooks  in  which  his  records  must  be  made,  etc.  ThiLs 
nothing  is  left  to  the  iKDssibly  erroneous  methods  of  the  novice ;  but,  at 
Uie  same  time,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  princi])al  ])art  of  the  work  will 
be  left  to  his  judgment  and  conclusions  soon  enough.  Some  students 
have  liad  sufficient  practical  exix^rienc^  to  need  less  of  this  personal 
attention,  but  to  the  young  i)erson  who  is  absolutely  without  experience 
oonsideral)le  iu*sistance  is  neces-sary  for  the  first  few  days.  After  this, 
any  student  who  can  wad  English  intelligently  is  comparatively  safe 
in  following  the  (iuide,  with  only  an  occasional  explanation  from  the 
instructor. 

"  A  n  Ofiriai  Df»k  is  a.Hsigned  to  each  student  from  which  he  opens  the 
store  which  he  has  previously  secui-ed  by  purcha.se  or  lease  from  the 
Ktml  Kstato  Agent  in  charge  of  the  office  to  which  the  pro]H.»rty  Wlongs. 
For  this  store  he  rectnves  a  ttnuhtr  Miw  or  thol^  made  out  and  executeil 
with  precisely  the  same  formalities  as  are  necessary  to  the  pn»per  purcha^e 
or  least*  of  a  building  by  a  business  man.  He  knows  what  leaises  and 
deeds  are,  iHYUUse  these  and  all  other  legal  documents  and  bnsines.s 
miners  have  Ihh^u  thoroughly  illustrated  and  explained  to  him  before 
ne  enters  business.  Having  secured  his  store,  he  next  goes  to  the 
AVholec*ale  Merchant  s  *  Ein|x>riuin '  and  purchases  a  Stock  of  Goodii 
witii  which  to  b^n.  Then  he  Wsits  the  Insurance  Office  and  takes  out 
policies  on  his  store  and  goods.  He  next  oiiens  a  bank  account  with  the 
Colloti^)  l^ink,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  has  been  introduced  by  some 
friend.  Now  he  is  ready  £or  Business  juid  begins  at  once  to  look  out 
for  customers.  Each  day^s  work  is  based  u(>ou  cjuocations  in  the  New 
S'ork  markets.  The  Guide  indicates  the  transactions  he  must  jierfonn, 
which  are  as  varieti  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
ami  include  such  as  would  naturally  occur. 

*•  Thf  Fii^t  rniiM»ic/#**>w.<  given  to  the  student  are  very  simple,  and 
inviVlve  iK»rsimal  aix»unts  *Ciish'  and  *Merehandl^\'  These  are  repeated 
a  numlM>r  of  times,  until  the  no^'ilX'  is  fainiliiur  ^ith  handling  thk>  kind 
of  business.  Later  *  Ex^iense '  a*xxnints  are  intrxiduced  and  tha»  known 
as  *  Bills  Payable '  ami  *  Bills  Rtx^eivable,'  Other  aivount^  and  castoois 
are  brought  inti>  ii2^l\  as  the  student  advances  in  later  stages  of  the 
wwk,  the  Ninie  plan  being  always  followed,  that  is.  one  Uiing  at  a 
tinu\  and  that  thm^  s<^  often  rei^^teii  and  revieweil  that  there  i<  n-> 
invisibility  of  f^^rgotting  it  «>r  becoming  i^^nfuse^i 

**With  the  further  view  of  <imi»lif>-ing  the  Uv»k-keeping  we  have 
limitixl  the  Kn^ks  kept  in  the  student  s  owning  work  t^^  the  ioum^d, 
(Vsh  lVx>k,  Salt\i  Bi»k  aiui  Ixni^-r,  with  the  lUnk  Boi>k.  Chev^k  B.X*. 
Row'ipt  and  I  invoice  lVx>k<  a^  a:ixiHaries<  We  Prefer  to  use  the  Journal 
fcvr  original  entries,  Uvause  k^{  \xs  simplicity,  ijacin^  under  e«k?h  JiMimal 
entry  the  e.x|4anatoiT  matter  fonnerly  noleu  in  the  Aiy  Rf^'k,  We 
n«*  the  Day  lW>k  for  mem*>r!inda  only  Kev":auje  ci;>tom'now  confines 
it  tx>  this  |>«ir|>»\^\  and  further,  l^^wiuf*?  we  T^nd  that  a  >tndent  aet)aiT«s 
^miUarily  with  the  principles  of  deV'it  and  credi:  nv^v  |wv«ii4ly  by 
makii^^  all  entries  in  the  jivumaliced  fonn  at  the  start. 
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"//«  keeps  his  own  Books  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  niirpose 
little  assistEince  is  needed  from  the  instructors,  but  only  an  aiipiication 
of  the  principles  already  acquired.  Commencing  alone  with  tne  Ketail 
business  he  performs  a  prascribed  line  of  transactions,  buying  from  the 
Jobbers  and  selling  to  smaller  merchants  and  consumers,  making  each 
day  the  proper  records.  These  transactions,  as  was  said  above,  are 
absolutely  controlled  with  a  view  to  preventing  mistakes,  but  after 
a  few  days  the  work  becomes  independent,  both  as  to  amounts,  and 
to  the  persons  with  whom  he  may  trade.  In  this  way,  great  variety 
as  to  books  and  accounts  follows,  rendering  it  impossible  for  one  student 
to  copy  the  work  of  another  or  to  get  along  without  making  his  own 
records. 

"The  wholesale  merchant  allows  a  certain  discount  for  cash  or  sight 
draft,  a  discount  smaller  in  amount  for  time  paper,  and  still  less  on 
open  accounts.  When  students  sell  to  one  another,  they  also  allow 
discounts,  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the  terms  of  each  transaction. 
It  is  through  these  means  that  gains  or  losses  may  be  made  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  If  money  is  made  it  is  due  to  careful  manage- 
ment ;  if  lost  it  is  the  student's  own  fault. 

^^  The  Dejxirtntent  provides,  in  this  manner,  for  Actual  Biisiness 
Exchange.  The  currency,  merchandise  and  i)aper  handled  have  a  value 
of  one-tenth  of  one  \>er  cent.,  current  money,  one  dollar  purchasing  one 
thousand  dollars  of  College  cuiTency.  The  bank  bills  and  fractional 
currency  are  neatly  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  bond  paper.  This  gives 
a  real  value  to  every  transaction,  and  an  interest  tnat  develops  the 
energies  and  commercial  instincts  of  the  student.  Every  principle  of 
trade  is  fully  exemplified.  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Bills  of  Excnange. 
Certificates  of  Deix)sit,  Receipts,  etc.,  are  all  in  daily  use,  and  the  several 
essential  features  peculiar  to  eiich  receive  close  attention  and  criticism. 
Endorsements  and  acceptances  are  genuine,  and  the  penalty  of  non- 
payment enforced.  The  student  has  dealings  with  his  fellow  merchants 
and  with  merchants  in  other  citias,  with  Wholesale  and  Commission 
Merchants,  with  Insurance,  Railway  and  Express  Companies,  with  Real 
Estate  Agents,  Brokers  and  Banks.  His  dealings  with  merchants  in  other 
cities  are  through  the  instrumentality  of  written  letters.  He  gives  and 
receives  orders,  holds  correspondence  with  diiferent  firms,  computes  all 
interest,  averages  accounts,  and  in  fact  makes  all  calculations  and  tmnsacts 
aH  the  varieties  of  l)iLsiness  incidental  to  such  a  merchant's  life.  Indeed, 
no  more  active  and  changing  scene  can  be  presented  than  is  shown  by 
tliis  miniature  Exchange  during  the  hours  of  business. 

"  Now  all  this  is  as  heli)ful  to  the  adolescent  mind  as  the  Froebel  system 
is  to  the  kindergartnerft.  It  teaches  them  just  what  A^silaus,  king  of 
Spartii,  demanded  that  the  young  Spaiiiins  ha  tau^ht^  viz :  *  That  which 
thev  will  practise  when  they  Ixjcome  men.'  Such  discipline  so  conducted 
ami  followed  u\)  will  almost  force  even  into  a  stupid  Drain  ability  to  go 
through  with  any  business  transactions. 

"  By  permitting  the  student  to  do  business  on  his  own  account  his  interest 
never  flags.  He  deals  with  no  imaginary  persons ;  makes  no  imaginary 
sales,  discounts  or  statements;  handles  no  imaginary  papers,  but  the 
actual  transaction  must  in  every  case  be  i>erformed.  There  are  positively 
no  fictitious  names  nor  dates  used,  nor  tmnsactions  recorded. 

"  Again  each  student  has  his  own  work  to  do  just  the  same  as  if  he 
was  employed  in  a  store  or  office,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  identical 
with  what  will  be  required  of  him  when  he  enters  a  business  house 
with  a  large  number  of  employes.  The  same  rules  that  are  used  in  a 
large  business  house  for  the  government  of  its  employes  during  business 
hours  prevail  in  Eastman  Business  College,  the  teachers  taking  the  place 
of  the  proprietors. 

"  The  Lines  of  Biisiness  entered  upon  do  not  undertake  to  illustrate 
every  deijartment  of  trade,  but  arc  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  thorough 
training.     Books  in  all  kinds  of  business  are  kept  on  the  same  general 
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principle,  but  the  requirements  of  various  houses  demand  that  these 
I)rinciples  shall  be  elaborated  differently  for  each.  In  order  to  enable 
our  students  to  lill  these  requirements,  appropriate  work  is  given  (after 
the  initiatory  business)  for  each  of  the  following  lines. 

"  1.  Retau  Gtvceri/  business  for  a  single  proprietor,  in  which  the  books 
are  kept  by  Single  Entry. 

"2.  General  Merchaiidise  exemplifying  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  a  village  or  country  store.  The  method  of  changing  Single  to  Double 
Entry  is  illustrated. 

"3.  Whole9ide  Dry  Goods. — Tlie  transactions  required  here  are  taken 
from  the  largest  and  oest  establishments  of  this  character. 

"4.    Wood  and  Coid  showing  the  formation  of  a  co-partnership,  and 
ully  illustrating  the  books  and  accounts  of  this  business. 

"5.  Wholesale  Flour.  Grain  and  Hay^  and  Pn/vmortii^  introducing 
all  forms  of  commercial  paj^er  and  contracts ;  Bills  of  Exchange,  Letters 
of  Credit,  Due  Bills,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Leases,  Guarantees,  Assignments, 
etc.,  being  practically  used. 

"6.  Cornnmsivn  with  the  best  forms  of  books,  account  sales^  etc.,  for 
such  a  business.  Shipments  received  and  forwarded  on  both  joint  and 
sole  account. 

"7.  Manufacturing.  Illustrating  especially  the  best  forms  for  such 
a  biLsiness  and  book-keeping  by  means  of  the  columnar  Journal,  Cash 
Book,  etc. 

"  8.  CoTfjorations  and  Joint  Stock  Comfxinies.  How  formed ;  General 
Powers  of;  Terms  used  by;  Accounts  kept  for;  Partnerships  comi)ared 
with  corporations,  etc. 

^ "  9.  Opening  and  Closing  Books  with  advanced  journalizing  and  other 
difficult  problems. 

"  During  these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  student's  business,  several 
co-partner8hi]>s  are  formed  and  dissolved.  The  necessary  articles  are 
drawn  up  for  these  contracts,  and  all  essential  preliminaries  and  incidents 
are  attended  to.  When  a  firm  is  dissolved,  the  student  is  required  to 
make  the  (lartnership  and  other  settlements ;  so  when  an  interest  in 
the  business  is  sold  to  a  new  partner,  or  when  capital  is  withdrawn  or 
more  capital  invested.  So  new  books  are  intro«luced,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  from  prevailing  custom  to  vary  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
records.  With  a  joint  stock  company  or  corporation,  for  instance,  the 
books  necessarv  are,  as  is  well  known,  essentially  different  from  those 
for  the  establishment  of  an  individual  or  firm. 

**We  insist  that  each  student  shall  take  a  cash  balance,  and  also  a 
balance  of  his  Ledger  accounts  daily ;  a  regulation  which  prevents  con- 
fusion and  thus  greatly  facilitates  progress.  All  oi>en  accounts  are  settled 
IKjriodically.  These  settling  days  occur  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
must  1x5  strictly  observed.  The  Guide  contains  minute  instructions  as 
to  all  these  i)oints,  a  constant  study  of  which  is  encouraged  both  in  the 
school  rooms  and  at  home.'' 

The  third  is  an  account  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Howard,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  of  the  methods  used  in 
this  college,  reprinted  from  the  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  for  1899,"  pp.  1002-1007. 

JIoio  I  conduct  a  Imsiness-conimujuty  school. 

I  shall  not  attempt  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  how  an  ideal  biLsiness- 
comnmnity  school  should  be  conducted,  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  as 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  telling  you  how  I  actually  conauct 
one. 

Our  school,  as  far  as  bookkeeping  is  concerned,  consists  solely  of  the 
business  community,  or  actual  uusiness  department,  without  any  pre- 
liminarjr  work  in  a  theory  department ;  for  I  belong  to  a  class  of  those 
who  thmk  that  the  sooner  the  student  gets  to  doing  what  you  expect  him 
to  do,  the  sooner  will  he  learn  to  do  it. 
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When  the  student  enters  the  school  the  first  morning,  we  give  him  his 
outfit  of  stationery,  with  a  list  of  the  articles,  and  instruct  him  to  examine 
the  bill  and  check  up  the  items  to  see  if  all  the  articles  are  there,  and  to 
add  the  bill  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  correct.  Alter  this  is  done  the 
student  is  given  a  form  for  an  opening  entry,  which  he  is  instructed  to 
write  in  his  journal,  substituting  name  and  address  for  those  given  in  the 
form.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  this  he  is  given  a  capital  of  $5,000  of 
college  money,  and  is  shown  how  to  make  out  a  deposit  slip  for  the  use 
of  the  bank.  He  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  initiated  into  the  process  of 
making  a  cash  deposit.  He  is  required  to  take  every  stepi,  and  to  sign 
every  book,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  proi)ounded  to  the  business- 
man at  the  regular  commercial  banb?.  Having  returned  to  his  desk,  he 
is  instructed  to  pay  his  first  month's  rent,  which  he  does  by  drawing  a 
check  in  favour  of  the  real-estate  agent.  The  j)rinciple  underlying  the 
use  of  the  check  is  explained  to  him,  and,  having  actually  placed  the 
money  in  the  bank  ana  received  the  credit  for  it,  he  neeos  but  a  few 
words  of  explanation  in  i*egard  to  his  check,  and  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  witndrawal  of  this  amount  of  money.  This  is  the  great  secret 
which  underlies  that  plan  of  teaching — that  the  student  actually  |)erforms 
each  transaction  in  its  proper  order,  and  sees  the  relation  of  each  i)art  of 
the  transaction  and  of  each  sei)arate  transaction  to  all  the  others. 

He  is  next  instructed  to  buy  a  bill  of  merchandise  for  cash.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  check  uijon  the  student's  work  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  his  first  fifteen  bills  of  merchandise  are  bought  by  the  means 
of  printed  order  sheets,  which  are  supplied  to  him,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  know  just  what  he  ought  to  get.  Upon  receiving  his  bill  of 
merchandise,  he  is  shown  how  to  check  up  the  cards  belonging  to  it  and 
to  verify  the  extensions,  footings,  and  discount,  and  how  to  "  O  K '  and 
file  the  invoice.  With  this  in  his  mind  he  is  shown  the  proper  entries  to 
make  on  his  books,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit,  as  applied  to  the  two  accounts,  cash  and  meichandise,  which  are 
involved  in  tnis  transaction.  The  merchandise  bought  on  the  tirat  bill  is 
sold  for  cash  on  two  seixarate  bills  to  different  students,  and.  on  issuing  the 
bill  and  receiving  the  check  or  currency  in  payment  tnerefor,  ho  is  shown 
how  to  receipt  the  bill,  and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of 
doing  this  work  properly  in  the  case  of  all  cash  transactions. 

When  he  has  bought  six  bills  and  sold  the  merchandise  so  received,  he 
discontinues  further  transactions  until  after  i)Osting  and  taking  a  trial 
balance.  We  find  that  even  with  the  exceedingly  brief  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  debit  and  credit,  involving  the  two  accounts  given  the  student, 
lie  acquires  the  ability  to  journalize  correctly  any  transaction  involvi-ig 
these  two  accounts.  He  has  not  worried  his  head  about  acijuiring  any 
part  of  the  "  science  of  accounts, '  but  he  has  learned,  what  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  him,  how  to  perform  and  record  the  transactions. 

In  posting  from  the  journal,  we  find  that  the  students  are  able  to  do  the 
work  with  very  little  liability  to  error,  by  posting  the  succeeding  debits  in 
order,  then  returning  and  taking  all  the  credits  in  like  manner.  While 
this  method  is  not  new,  and  is  not  followed  by  all,  we  think  it  is  departed 
from  to  the  student's  detriment  every  time.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  teacher 
in  the  house  who  has  not  had  his  soul  hanied  time  after  time  by  misfit 
trial  balances,  caused  by  the  student's  having  posted  an  item  to  the  wrong 
side.    This  does  not  occur  once  a  month  with  us. 

After  the  posting  has  been  completed,  after  completing  his  trial  balance 
and  recording  in  the  balance-book,  the  cash  is  compared  with  the  bank 
account,  balanced  and  ruled,  and  the  student  returns  to  his  transactions. 
In  this  section  of  the  work  the  bills- payable  account  is  introduced  l)y 
having  the  student  buy  a  j)ortion  of  his  merchandise  for  notes  on  demand. 
The  subject  is  discussed  with  him  after  he  has  boucht  the  first  bill  in  this 
way ;  his  attention  is  called  to  the  principle  of  debit  and  credit  applying 
to  the  new  account.  Its  identity  witn  the  principle  as  applied  to  tne  cash 
and  merchandise  is  pointed  out,  and  the  use  of  the  bul-book  explained. 
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A  f^mall  number  of  transactions  are  made,  the  accounts  are  again  posted, 
the  cash  account  is  balanced  and  ruled  as  before^  and  a  new  set  of 
transactions  is  entered  upon.  Personal  accounts  receivable  are  introduced 
through  the  means  of  bills  sold  on  credit.  At  the  end  of  this  set  he  will 
have  exhausted  his  fifteen  order  sheets.  After  a  trial  balance  is  taken,  a 
statement  or  balance  sheet  is  made,  and  the  books  are  closed.  In  the 
fourth  set  the  only  new  subjects  are  j)ersonal  accounts  imyable,  and  the  use 
of  drafts  drawn  on  the  accounts  receivable. 

All  of  our  first  sets  are  shorty  so  that  the  student  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  during  the  entire  set.  Each  succeeding  set  becomes 
a  little  longer,  and  each  set  contains  one  or  two  new  principles,  with  a 
large  amount  of  j)ractice  of  those  already  known.  My  ideas  of  correct 
grj&ing,  as  applied  to  school  studies,  is  that  the  student  should  never 
realise  ne  has  come  to  anything  hard.  I  presume  that  tliis  opinion  will  be 
dissented  from  by  those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  mental  discipline  is 
secured  by  giving  the  students  hard  nuts  to  crack.  This  may  be  true  in 
regard  to  some  studies,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  bookkeeping  and  its 
alfied  studies  it  is  so.  I  believe  that  if  a  student's  work  is  properly 
graded  he  will  rise  step  by  step  from  known  facts  to  the  unknown,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  teach  nim  to  reason  a  priori  in  regard  to  any  transaction 
with  which  he  may  be  confronted.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  student  shall 
acquire  a  symmetrical  and  integral  knowledge  c^  the  subject,  and  we  fail  to 
see  that  this  end  is  secured  by  placing  arduous  difficulties  in  the  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  mental  discipline.  We  insure  proper  grading  of  the  subject 
by  preparing  the  transactions  that  form  the  oaais  of  the  course  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  is  forced  to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  liave 
laid  thein  down.  If,  in  teaching  a  given  subject,  we  can  lay  down  the 
princii>les  plainly  in  the  correct  order,  and  insure  the  student's  following 
them  m  that  order,  he  cannot,  if  iXNSsessed  of  common  observation  and 
reason,  avoid  the  conclusion  we  wish  Mm  to  reach.  We  attain  this  end  in 
our  course  by  arranging  the  basic  transactions  on  a  roll  of  paper,  which  b 
contained  in  a  pasteboard  case  with  an  opening  in  one  side,  covered  with 
glass.  This  roll  is  provided  with  a  turn-screw  at  one  side,  which  turns  the 
roll  forward,  but  cannot  be  turned  backward.  This  appliance  is  the 
cabinet  whicn  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  hilarity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  appliances  to  sell  which  are  a  little  diflferent.  This  is 
"  making  bookkeepers  oy  turning  a  crank,"  which  has  been  so  derided  by 
some  of  the  venerable  advocates  of  some  other  system  of  teaching.  It 
simply  resolves  itself  into  this :  the  student  is,  by  means  of  this  appliance, 
given  a  set  of  business  transactions  to  l>e  followed  ;  the  transactions  are 
arran^d  in  the  order  in  which  we  wish  them  taken;  and,  as  he  must  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  he  cannot,  as  I  have  said  before, 
if  iKxssessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  avoid  the  conclusion  we  wish  him  to 
reach. 

At  this  i>oint  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  business-community,  or,  as  we  have 
csdled  it,  for  tne  want  of  a  better  name,  the  "actual-business"  plan  of 
teaching.  It  is  this  :  the  transactions  laid  down  in  the  cabinet  furnish 
only  ab(3Ut  one-third  of  the  material  that  is  written  in  the  books  of  the 
student.  The  plan  of  actual  face-to-face  transaction  from  the  very  beginning 
causas  a  large  number  of  transactions  to  arise  which  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  cabinet,  and  which  differ  on  the  books  of  all  the  different  students. 
For  instance  A  may  give  B  a  note,  as  instructed  by  the  cabinet.  B  is 
instructed  by  the  cabinet  to  sell  the  note  to  a  third  party,  which  he  does  ; 
that  party  is  instructed  to  secure  the  payment  of  tne  interest  from  the 
drawer,  or  to  secure  a  partial  i)ayment  of  the  principal,  or  perhaps  to 
discount  the  note  in  the  bank,  and  the  interest  may  be  demanded  by  the 
bank;  any  of  which  will  call  for  an  entry  on  As  books  which  is  not 
demanded  by  the  cabinet.  A  sells  to  B  on  account.  B  is  instructed  to 
make  a  pt\rtial  payment  on  the  account  by  means  of  a  note,  or  to  jiay  the 
account  by  a  draft  on  a  third  mrty.  Transactions  may  be  cited,  none  of 
which  api)ear  on  the  cal)inet  ot  A,  except  the  original  instruction.  As  a 
oonsequence  he  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  any  kind  of 
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transaction  that  may  be  brought  to  him,  and  thus  receives  a  continual 
review  of  everything  he  has  gone  over.  This  is  an  advantage  that  can  be 
secured  in  no  plan  of  teaching  exce[)t  the  business-community  or  actual- 
business  plan.  No  student  knows  the  course  that  his  businass  is  going  to 
take,  neither  does  the  teacher.  There  are  certain  transactions  involving  the 
use  of  the  various  piinciples  and  accounts  which  are  common  to  the  course 
of  all  the  students,  but  this  common  course  forma  only  in  all  30  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  material  written  during  the  course. 

We  use  but  two  separate  offices,  the  bank  and  wholesale  house;  com- 
mission, forwarding,  and  such  work  as  is  taken  up  in  some  schools  in 
separate  offices  are  carried  on  at  the  desk  of  the  individual  student  when- 
ever he  has  reached  a  point  calling  for  these  subjects.  This  perhaps  does 
not  make  as  imi)osing  a  show  to  the  prospective  student,  when  he  enters 
the  schoolroom,  as  a  large  number  of  finely  appointed  offices  with  plenty  of 
plate  glass  and  brass  rails,  but  it  suits  our  purpose  of  conducting  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact,  straight  business-training  school,  with  no  frills  or  fripperies 

We  require  all  bills  sold  on  account  to  be  sold  subject  to  draft,  unless 
the  instructions  specially  i)rovide  otherwise.  All  bills  on  account  are  to 
be  settled  every  second  Friday.  This  is  called  "collection  day."  Each 
student  is  retjuired  on  this  day  to  see  that  his  books  are  posted,  and  to 
make  out  and  send  to  each  debtor  a  statement  of  accoimt  to  date.  In  this 
way  all  open  accounts  are  closed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  In  thus  adopt- 
ing two  collection  days  each  month  we  follow  an  old  California  cuatom  of 
early  days,  when  steamers  were  the  only  regular  means  of  communication 
with  this  State  *  all  accounts  were  made  up  so  as  to  send  remittances  on 
the  steamers,  which  sailed  semi-monthly.  These  dates  of  sailing  came  to 
be  known  as  "steamer  days,"  or  "collection  days,"  ana,  although  the 
reason  for  it  has  lonff  since  passed  away,  the  custom  still  continues  m  San 
Francisco  among  a  large  class  of  merchants.  The  dates  have  now  been 
settled  as  the  tnirteenth  and  twenty-eighth,  unless  these  dates  occur  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  when  collections  are  made  the  following  Monday. 
This  i>lan  of  semi-monthly  collections  prevents  errors  in  l;^ks  from 
becoming  buried  under  a  niass  of  work.  An  error  in  a  personal  account 
is  l)ound  to  appear  at  this  time,  unless  each  i)arty  has  made  an  exactly 
opposite  error,  which  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  done. 

This  brings  up  a  point  which  is  always  a  (piestion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual-business  plan  of  tejiching.  They 
invariably  ask  :  "What  check  do  you  have  on  your  students]  How  do 
you  know  they  are  doing  their  work  correctly  ? "  An  error  in  the  personal 
account  is  sure  to  bo  discovered  on  settling  day,  as  shown  before.  The 
work  is  so  carried  out  in  the  room  that  each  student  is  always  ready  to 
prove  his  work  correct,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  each  will  immediately 
produce  his  vouchers,  and  the  one  who  is  wrong  cannot  help  acknowledging 
the  error.  This  p<^)int — that  of  the  natural  discovery  of  errors,  the  proof 
of  the  account  ]>y  the  vouchers,  and  the  means  of  checking  vouchers  and 
accounts  together  to  detect  the  discrepancy — cannot  be  reached  by  any 
other  plan  of  teaching. 

Every  account  on  the  books  representing  a  resource  or  a  liability  can  be 
proved  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  but  one  class  of  errors  that  can  pass 
undetected,  and  that  is  where  an  error  of  computation  in  an  invoice  is 
unnoticed.  This  mistake  is  not,  however,  an  error  in  the  accounts,  and 
could  i)ass  through  any  house  in  the  business  world  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
possible  for  an  error  to  be  made  by  posting  to  one  loss-and-gain  account 
instead  of  another,  which  might  remain  undetected,  but  this  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  financial  results  of  the  business. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  students  of  thi*  kind  of  work  promptly  produce 
their  vouchers  in  settlement  of  questions  which  frequently  arise.  We 
require  all  advanced  students,  at  some  time  in  the  course,  to  take  the  books 
of  five  other  students  and  give  a  complete  audit  of  them,  verifying  every 
account  for  a  period  of  three  months.  In  joint-stock  and  cor^wration  wort 
the  coriK)rations  are  made  up  among  the  students  who  subscribe  for  the 
stock,  and  at  clasings  of  the  books  an  auditing  committee  is  appointed  and 
required  to  audit  the  l>ooks  of  the  corporation. 
(>348  S 
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A  rigid  inflpection  of  books  Is  carried  out,  and  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  hkws  and  customs  of  business  is  insisted  on.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  only  school  work.  Everything  undertaken  by  the 
student  mast  be  done  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

We  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible  the  schoolroom  atmosphere,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  customs  of  the  office.  It  becomas  with  us  a  workroom  more  than 
a  schoolroom.  There  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  mention  here,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  one  in  connection  with  basiness-community,  or  actual - 
business^  teaching,  and  that  is  the  question  of  personal  order  m  the  school- 
room. It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  every  visitor  who  is  himself  a 
business  teacher  or  a  public- school  teacher,  or  who  is  familiar  with  school- 
room work,  commends  us  for  the  order  displayed  in  our  schoolrooms.  It 
is  the  more  gratifying,  and  the  more  a  cause  of  self-congratulation,  because 
it  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  small  amount  of  special  effort.  This  Is  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  with  this  kind  of  work.  Order,  if  not, 
as  has  been  said  before,  "  heaven's  first  law,"  is  at  least  the  first  law  of 
business ;  and  without  order  in  the  schoolroom  the  business  college  fails  in 
its  first  requirement  We  find  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  question  is 
to  give  the  students  something  to  do,  to  make  it  practical — something  that 
teases  them  what  they  want  to  learn :  present  it  to  them  as  one  man 
would  present  a  thing  to  another,  and  carry  the  idea  through  all  our  work 
that  the  relation  of  teacher  to  student  is  simply  the  relation  of  one 
business-man  to  another ;  and  you  have  reached  the  goal. 

This  is  the  attitude  which  we  take  with  our  students  from  the  start,  and 
the  collisions  between  the  teachers  and  the  students  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Not  infrequently  weeks  pass  without  a  single  word  from  the  teacher  to 
the  students,  except  in  tne  regular  routine  of  instruction.  The  students 
imbibe  in  the  very  first  day's  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  place  for  work;  and  that  they  are  on  their  honour  to  do  their  best ; 
and  the  trust  is  seldom  violated.  When,  in  rare  instances,  we  find  a 
student  that  is  not  amenable  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  we  regulate  the 
difficulty  by  removing  the  offender. 

And,  finally,  we  give  what  is  probably  a  caricature,  but  an 
extremely  liie-like  caricature,  of  the  business  practice  in  a 
western  business  college,  drawn  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osboume,  in  The  Wrecker,  pp.  16-19. 

"  The  commercial  college  was  a  fine,  roomy  establishment,  pleasantly 
situate  amon^  woods.  The  air  was  health,  the  food  excellent,  tne  premium 
high.  Electric  wires  connected  it "  (to  use  the  words  of  the  prospectus) 
"  with  *  the  various  world  centres.'  The  reading-room  was  well  suppliea 
with  *  commercial  organs.'  The  talk  was  that  of  Wall  Street ;  and  the 
pupils  (from  fifty  to  a  hundred  lads)  were  princijially  engaged  in  rooking, 
or  trying  to  rook,  one  another  for  nominal  sums  in  what  was  called 
*  college  paper.'  We  had  class  hours,  indeed,  in  the  morning,  when  we 
studi(3  German,  French,  Book-keeping,  and  the  like  goodly  matters. 
But  the  bulk  of  our  day  and  the  gist  of  our  education  centred  in  the 
exchange,  whei-e  we  were  taught  to  gamble  in  produce  and  securities. 
Since  not  one  of  the  participants  possessed  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  stock,  legitimate  business  was  of  course  impossible  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  cold-drawn  gambling,  without  colour  or  disguise. 
Just  that  which  is  the  impediment  and  destruction  of  all  genuine  com- 
mercial enterprise,  just  that  we  were  taught  with  every  luxury  of  stage 
effect.  Our  simulacrum  of  a  market  was  ruled  b^  the  real  markets 
outside,  80  that  we  might  experience  the  course  and  vicissitude  of  prices. 
We  must  keep  books,  and  our  ledgers  were  overhauled  at  the  month's 
end  by  the  pnncipal  or  his  assistants.  To  add  a  spice  of  verisimilitude, 
'college  paper'  (like  ]K)ker  chips)  had  an  actual  marketable  value.  It 
was  lx)ught  for  each  pupil  by  anxious  parents  and  guardians  at  the  rate 
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of  one  cent,  for  the  dollar.  The  same  pupil,  when  his  education  was 
complete,  re-sold  at  the  same  figure,  so  much  as  was  left  him  to  the 
college  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  curriculum  a  successful  operator 
would  sometimes  realise  a  proportion  of  his  holding,  and  stand  a  supper 
on  the  sly  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet.  In  short,  if  there  was  ever  a 
worse  education,  it  must  have  been  in  that  academy  where  Oliver  met 
Charlie  Bates. 

"  When  I  was  first  guided  into  the  exchange  to  have  my  desk  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  clamour 
and  confusion.  Certain  blackboards  at  the  other  end  of  the  building 
were  covered  >vith  figures  continually  replaced.  As  each  ne^  set  api)earea, 
the  pupils  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  roared  out  aloud  with  a  formidable, 
and  to  me  <iuite  meaningless,  vocifemtion,  leaping  at  the  same  time  from 
the  desks  and  benches,  signalling  with  arms  and  heads,  and  scribbling 
briskly  in  noteb<x)ks.  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  scene  more  dis- 
agreeable :  and  when  I  considered  that  the  whole  traffic  was  illusory, 
and  all  the  money  then  \\\ion  the  market  would  scarce  have  sufficed  to 
buy  a  pair  of  skates,  T  wjxs  at  first  tvstonished,  although  not  for  long. 
Indeed,  1  had  no  sooner  called  to  mind  how  grown-up  men  and  women 
of  considerable  estate  will  lose  their  temper  about  naif-penny  points, 
than  (making  an  immediate  allowance  for  my  fellow-students),  I  trans- 
ferred the  whole  of  my  astonishment  to  the  assistant  teacher,  who,  poor 
gentleman,  had  quite  forgot  to  show  me  to  my  desk,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  this  hurly  burly,  absorbed  and  seemingly  transported. 

"  *  Look,  look,'  he  shouted  in  my  ear,  *  a  falling  market !  The  bears 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way  since  yesterday.' 

"  *  It  can't  matter,'  I  replied,  making  him  hear  with  difficulty,  for  I 
was  unused  to  speak  in  sucn  a  babel,  *  since  it  is  all  fun.' 

"*True,'  said  he,  *and  you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
l)rofit  is  in  the  book-keeping.  I  trust,  Dodd,  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  books.  You  are  to  start  in  with  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
college  paper,  a  very  lil)eral  figure,  which  should  see  you  through  the 
whole  curriculum,  if  you  keep  to  a  safe  conservative  business  .  .  .  Why, 
what's  that?'  he  broke  oflf,  once  more  attracted  by  the  changing  figures 
on  the  board.  *  Seven,  four,  three !  Dodd,  you  are  in  luck  ;  this  is  the 
most  spirited  rally  we  have  had  this  term.  And  to  think  that  the  same 
.scene  is  now  transpiring  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  rival 
business  centres !  For  two  cents.  I  would  try  a  flutter  with  the  boys 
myself,'  he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands,  *only  it's  against  the  regulations.' 

"  *  What  would  you  do,  sir  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Do,'  he  cried  with  glittering  eyes,  *  buy  for  all  I  was  worth.' 

" '  Would  that  be  a  safe,  conservative  business  ? '  I  inquired  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb. 

"He  looked  daggers  at  me.  *See  that  sandy-haired  man  in  glasses,' 
he  asked  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  *  that's  Billson,  our  most  prominent 
undergraduate.  We  build  confidently  on  Billson's  future,  ^ou  could 
not  do  l>etter,  Dodd,  than  follow  Billson.'  .  .  . 

"It's  the  only  good  thing  I  have  to  say  for  Muskegon  Commercial 
College,  that  we  were  all,  even  the  small  fry,  deepl>[  mortified  to  be  posted 
as  defaulters ;  and  the  collapse  of  a  merchant  prince,  like  Billson,  who 
had  ridden  pretty  hich  in  his  days  of  prosjKirity,  was,  of  course,  particularly 
hard  to  bear,  l^ut  tne  spirit  of  make-oelieve  conquered  even  tne  bitterness 
of  recent  shame  ;  and  my  clerk  took  his  orders,  and  fell  to  his  new  duties 
with  decorum  and  civility. 

"  Such  were  my  first  impressions  in  this  absurd  place  of  education.  .  .  ." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  "  A  Course 
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of  Study  for  Commercial  Colleges,"  printed  in  tho  "  Report  of 
the  Coramlssionerol  Education  for  1898-9,"  vol.  li.,  pp.  2103-2174, 
und  reprinted  in  Appendix  C  (p.  315>,  shows  what  is  considered  an 
attainable  ideal  for  bitsiness  coUogea  at  the  present  time;  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  practice  of  tho  best 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  time  allotted  to  '"' 


practice  "  is  "  three  hours  of  sixty  minutes  daily,  for  six  months," 
or  "from  two-thirds  to  three-lourths"  of  the  whole  time  given 
to  book-kooping  in  the  commercial  course. 

9.  Staff.— -Thfi  head  of  the  staff  is  torinwl  "president" 
or  "  principal."  He  is  in  ntany  cases  tho  proprietor  of  the 
institution,  which  takes  his  name  {e..g.,  Coleman's  Business 
College). 

Tho  average  ratio  of  tho  number  of  tho  staff  to  that  of  the 
students,  calculated  from  the  returns  for  1898-9  of  tho  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  1  to  34.  But  this  ratio  varies 
greatly  in  different  colleges,  and  in  some  ca.ses  falls  as  low  as  4 
to  100.  In  the  320  schools  mentioned  in  the  above  rcUim, 
there  wore  1,196  male,  and  585  female  teachers. 

10.  InditniJuid  Tench ing. — It  is  universally  recognized 
that  in  book-keeping,  where  absolute  acciiraoy  must  be  obtainetl, 
individual  teaching  is  essential,  and  all  the  coHqjes  profess  to 
give  this.* 

11.  Fees. — The  fees  for  a  complete  business  course  in 
the  day  school,  vary  in  tho  belter  colleges  from  50  to  160  or 
even  200  dollars  (i.e.,  £10  («  £30  or  £40).t 

12.  BiMinena  Education  for  Cdoure-l  Stiulenls.—Tho 
returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1898-9  (vol.  ii.,  p.  2203), 
show  the  total  number  of  coloured  students  roportjid  as  receiving 
business  education  was  only  139  (81  men  and  58  women). 

HI.  Public  High  Schoou^. 

13.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  commercial  courses 
in  public  high  schools  during  the  last  three  sossions  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  was  as  follows : — 


1897-fl. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

S3.078 

3S,1M 

68,890 

The  movement  for  introducing  commercial  subjects  aa  a 
serious  element  into  secondary  ediication  is  a  new  one,  dating 

•  Cf.  on  lliia  point,  Apiiendicva  D  4  C,  pp.  30S,  303  and  317,  and  p.  279, 

t  Mr.  IkTiiarJ  do  Bear  gives  as  an  average  £20  a  ywir.  "  I'roepcdifife' 
of  tbe  International  Congrms  on  Technical  Education,  Luiidon,  \m7" 
p.   189, 
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back  very  few  years.*  Teaching  of  book-keeping  of  an  elemen- 
tary kind,  and  of  a  little  typewriting  and  shortnand  were  used 
previously  to  ear-mark  a  course  as  "commercial,"  "but  the 
instruction  given  until  recently  was  of  a  very  mea^e  descrip- 
tion." f  But  at  present  the  high  schools  (the  public  secondary 
schools  carrying  on  education  from  the  age  ot  14  to  18)  in  a 
number  of  cities  are  offering  distinct  and  separate  courses  for 
the  education  of  the  business  man,  comparable  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  secondary  school  for  the  professional  man,  and  distinct 
"commercial  high  schools,"  providing  such  courses  only,  are 
also  being  founded.  To  generalize  with  regard  to  a  movement  in 
its  infancy  is  impossible ;  one  can  only  point  to  beginnings  and 
probable  developments.  But  if  the  published  papers  on  the 
subject  are  to  be  trusted,  those  pressing  most  for  tne  establish- 
ment of  such  courses  and  schools  are  alive  to  the  difficulties 
before  them,  and  are  aware  that  to  make  an  efficient  business 
man,  a  training  in  purely  technical  matters  alone  would  be  of 
little  avail.  Roughly  spciiking,  we  may  say  that  three-quarters  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  in  all  cases  the  curriculum  of  the  ordi- 
nary "  English  course  "  of  the  high  schools  (insisting  greatly  on 
a  knowledge  of  English  and  American  Hterature,  and  on  facility 
in  writing  and  speaking  the  mother  tongue),  while  one-quarter 
will  be  devoted  to  economics,  book-keeping,  and  other  business 
subjects 

In  Appendix  D  (p.  326)  will  be  found  a  valuable  paper  by  ISlr. 
William  E.  Doggett,  Assistant-Principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  on  the  "Commercial  High  School  Course" 
("Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,"  1900,  pp.  555-562).  He  groups  the  studies  as 
follows : — 

"  English  ;  Matbeinatics  ;  Science  ;  Languages  :  History  and  Civics  ; 
Commercial  Suhject.s  taught  separately  as  sucn,  including  Writing; 
Book-keeping ;  Arithmetic ;  Commercial  Laws ;  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing." 

and  proceeds : — 

"  The  study  to  which  I  assign  the  first  place  in  the  Commercial  Hi^h 
School  Course  is  English,  by  which  I  mean  "the  art  of  expression  in 
conversation  and  writing,  and  on  one's  feet  in  public." 

But  while  in  providing  a  liberal  education  the  commercial 
high  school  aims  at  doing  many  things  that  the  business  college 
did  not  try  to  do,  Mr.  Doggett  thinks  that  "  in  order  properly 
to  fill  its  place  in  the  community  and  justify  its  existence  as  a 
school  supported   by    public   taxation,    the  commercial    high 

*  C/  a  paper  on  the  Advent  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  read  at  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1899  ("Addresses  and  Proceedings," 
p.  1025),  in  which  the  author  refers  to  "  the  spontaneous  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  which  has  found  expression  .  .  . 
within  the  past  two  years." 

t  The  "sound  commercial  education"  of  many  English  prospectuses, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  iii, 
p.  555,  1898. 
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school  must  teach  those  things  which  the  best  business  coU^^ 
taught  in  a  manner  ec^ually  thorough  and  practical"  Mr.  H. 
M.  Rowe  of  Baltimore,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  same  meet- 
ing {loc,  cit,  p.  562)  on  "  The  Advanttiges  and  Difficulties  of 
introaucin^  the  Commercial  Branches  m  Grammar  and  Hieh 
Schools,"  insists  on  the  same  point,  and  especially  on  tne 
necessity  for  the  combination  of  individual  with  class  teaching  in 
book-keeping  given  in  the  business  colleges,  and  for  the  use  of 
modem  methods  and  appliances.  "  Where  trading  between 
students  is  conducted,"  writes  Mr.  Rowe,  "complete  office 
equipments  are  required."  The  statement  is  conditional,  it  is 
not  evident  if  either  of  the  writers  quoted  is  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  trading  sj'stem  m  the  form  employed  in 
business  colleges  (seep.  240,  above)  although  they  are  agreed  that 
the  efficiency  in  tecnnical  attainment  uemanded  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  demanded  in  the  business  collie.*  Mr. 
Doggett  sharply  delimits  secondary  from  higher  commercial 
education.  "1  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  '*  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  public  secondary  school  to  teach  the  philosophy  of 
business  management,  nor  do  I  behove  that  it  is  m  its  power  to 
do  so.  The  course  of  study  of  a  pubUc  commercial  hign  school 
must  be  exceetlingly  strong  in  those  subjects  which  tte  99  per 
cent  of  those  who'  attena  will  require  (the  essentiiJs)  and,  if 

rssible,  strong  in  those  branches  which  will  be  wtmi^il  by  the 
per  cent,  who  are  expected  to  become  bank  presidents,  rail- 
road uuoiagers,  oonsids,  promoters  of  vast  enterprises  and  the 
lika" 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  a  four  years'  course  is  desirable, 
but  a  large  number  of  pujnls  caimot  afford  to  stay  so  long  at  the 
high  school,  and  the  attempt  to  pro\-iile  a  course  satisj^ctory  for 
Xh^Sfd  who  leave  early  and  tor  those  who  go  through  the  school 
necessarily  involves  difficulties  which  must  be  taken  account  ot 
in  judging  the  schemes  detailed  below. 

14  The  tbn^ing  statements  of  idealsv  which  seem  to 
be  tvpictid  statements^  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  more 
readily  the  siguii&cance  of  the  plans  actually"  put  into 
practice. 

The  toUowing  is  the  studv  plan  of  the  Department  of  0>m- 
m^ce  of  the  Central  High  School  of  PhilatlelphLa.-^  The  numeral 
followingj  each  course  indicates  the  number  of  '-necitation 
periods    Kpi  oO  minutes  each)  devoted  to  it  per  we^k. 

♦  la  the  riew  of  P^?lL  Jazu<?{>  (Ax*,  dt.  p.  ^)  tkia.  JiesfiiieritTini  ha&  not  yet 
beea  KiMrhed  in  the  coiuiuiefvial  coar<ec^  of  huJL  ich!i:>oIt<v 

^  Acwniin^j  to  -^  M^inm-^nrndxim.  ct>atributed  by  dbw  l'.Sw  i.'omniL'kiionier  ^yi 
Educati??n  to  a  Report  •  >a  Coumiiereial  Eduoition  in  tli«  United  States  (No. 
304>  >li»celIaji«ou»  Seri«etf*  pablisiied  br  the  F'?rei^  Otfice,  l^?yi^)  the  Ht>n. 
£dward  Brooks  Su^rincendeut  '.>t  Vublic  S:h«>.»li>  in  PtLiLj*feIphia,  had 
been  uu.N«xutijii;  the  ebtabLishjuieut  ot*  a  ComiuerciijJ  H"vj:h  >*:h*x>l  or 
CoitLmtir':iiil  IVijartiiiefjt  in  the  Ceutrrtl  tl^<h  S«:h«.vl  >inoe  IS^  Th-e  City 
Couxnai  chube  the  IiiC^.'r  ou  thm  ^vr^  ot  ecou<.*fuy. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  '  three  years '  course 
of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  intended  for  pupils  of  from 
14  or  15  to  17  or  18,  who  have  finished  the  course  in  the  Lower 
Gymnasium,  Reul  Gymnasium,  or  Lower  Realschule,  quoted  by 
Prof.  James  in  his  Report  on  Commercial  Education  in 
Europe.  (Reprinted  in  the  Report  ol  theCommissionerofEduca- 
tion  for  1895-6,  p.  738.) 
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COURSE    OF    STITDY. 

Required  sttidies.  Hours 

First  year's  course :  per  we«k. 

Qerman ...--3 

French .-..-3 

English  or  Itiilian -        -        -3 

Commercial  geography -        -        -      2 

History "2 

Mathematics   -        - ^ 

Commercial  arithmetic -        -        -        -      3 

Conmiercial  knowledge  and  work  in  the  model  office      -        -        -      3 

Physics    - 3 

Natmtil  history 2 

Penmanship ---2 

Total 30 

Second  year's  course :  

German 2 

French    -- 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Commercial  geography 2 

History    - 2 

Mathematics   -        - 2 

.  Commercial!arithmetic 3 

Bookkeeping -        -        -4 

Letterwriting  -        -        -        -- 2 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  ])ills  of  cxcliangc  -        -        -  2 

Chemistry  and  chemical  terms 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Total 30 

Third  year's  course  :  

German 2 

French    -- 3 

English  or  Italian    -        -        - 3 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 2 

General  and  commercial  history -  2 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Political  arithmetic 2 

International  trade  and  its  asages -  2 

Model  office     -        -        -        - •'» 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  trade 2 

Political  economy 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Total 31 

Elective  studies, 

1.  Practical  work  in  thp  chemical  lalx)nU<»ry  : 

Four  hoimi  per  week  for  the  second  and  third  years. 
Tuition,  10  florins  jxjr  semester. 

2.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  study  of  products  : 

For  the  third-year  students. 
Tuition,  5  florins  per  semester. 

3.  Study  of  customs,  laws,  and  practical  work  in  details  of  customs  adminis- 

trations : 
For  study  of  third  year,  two  hours  per  week. 
Gratuitous. 

4.  Stenography : 

In  two  one-year  courses,  each  two  hours  per  week. 
Gratuitous  for  all  students  of  the  academy. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Philadelnhia  scheme,  which  by  its 
preservation  of  Latin  (after  the  model   of  the  German   Reed- 

ainnasien)  represents  the  views  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
irocates  of  secondary  commercial  education  (or  probably  a 
compromise  between  opponents  and  advocates)  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  Vienna  scneme.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  a  satis- 
factory judgment  of  the  teaching  merely  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
gmmmes.  But  the  Vienna  programme  probably  represents  a 
minimum  of  the  studies  called  "  liberal,"  tiie  Philadelphia  one  a 
maximum,  and  we  may  expect  other  American  schemes  to  lie 
between  these  two  extremes.  A  feature  which  they  possess 
in  common  is  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  absence  or 
deficiency  of  which  in  English  schools  of  all  kinds  is  the  most 
remarkable  defect  of  our  education. 

In  1896,  a  type  of  two  years'  commercial  course  was  offered  by 
the  Brooklyn  Boys*  High  School,  of  which  the  curriculum  is 
printed  in  Appendix  F  (p.  339),  together  with  the  curricula  of  the 
classical,  liberal,  and  scientific  courses,  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
From  this  commercial  course  a  Commercial  High  School  with  a 
three  years*  course  was  developed  and  established  in  Brooklyn 
in  1900.t     We  give  its  curriculum  below. 

First  Year. 


First  Term. 

Per- 
ioils 

5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
6 

25 

Second  Term. 

Per- 
iods 

English 

German  or  Spanish     - 

Hist. — Eng.  and  Mod.  Europe  - 

Arithmetic 

Commercial  Geography 
Penmanship  and  Accounts* 

English 

German  or  Simniah 
Hist.— Eng  and  Mod.  Europe 
Arithmetic      .... 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Penmanship  and  Accounts  *   - 

5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
6 

23 

Second  Year. 


First  Term. 


English       .... 
German  or 'Spanish     - 
History.  American,  and  Civics 
Physics,  or  a  second  language 
Stenography  *     - 
Algebra  *    -        -        -        - 
Accounts  *  - 


Per- 
iods 


4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 


Second  Term. 


25 


English 

German  or  Spanish 

History,  American,  and  Civics 

Physics,  or  a  second  language 

Stenography* 

Algebra*         .        .        .        . 

Accounts*       .        .        .        . 


Per- 
iods 

4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 


25 


t  The  school  jxissesses  a  staff  of  28  teachers  receiving  salaries  ranging 
from  1,300  to  3,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  Principal  receives  5.000  dollars. 
The  school  has  about  600  pupils.  Mr.  Domett,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  writer  with  most  of  the  information  given  about  the  school,  writes : 
"  There  is  a  great  demand  (far  exceeding  the  supply)  for  graduates  from  our 
school.  They  are  able  to  start  at  from  6  dollars  to  15  dollars  a  w^ek^^zcA.^ 
us  a  rule,  advancement  is  rapid." 
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Third  Ykail 


Firet  Tenn. 


Pert 


10U8 


Gemuui  or  S}«ni8h 
HUtory  of  Commerce 
Chemistry,  or  a  second  laugiu^^ 
Commercial  Law  * 
iieometry  - 
Stenography*    • 
Typewriting  • 
Accoanta  *  • 


ad 

3 

3 

3 
2 

3 
3 


Second  Term. 


Kngliish 

German  or  Spanish 
History  of  Commerce 
Chttnistry,  or  a  second  language 
Commercial  Law  * 
Geometry 
Stenography  * 
Typewriting  * 
Accoontfi  * 


Per- 
iods 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


25 


The  figures  o|^>osite  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
assigned  to  its  study.    A  period  is  forty-five  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  periods  per  a-eek  for  drawings  and  one 
period  for  music  ami  one  for  physical  culture. 

In  the  abiwe  scheme  subjects  which  may  be  considered  as 
purely  technical  have  been  starred.  In  these  are  included 
neither  Couimercial  Geography  nor  Historj-  of  Commerce,  which, 
if  prt>Dorly  taught,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  **  liberal "  studies. 
It  will  l>e  seen  that  Ihe  total  number  of  ''periods"  devoted  to 
technical  studies  is  48,  as  against  100  devoteu  to  liberal  studies. 

Mr.  L  O.  Crissy  has  kindly  supplied  a  tik-pical  four  years' 
cinirse,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  now  in  use  in  many 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  table  each ''  count  **  represents  torty-tive  minutes  a  day, 
live  davs  in  the  week,  for  ten  weeks. 


Fir^tTerm. 


Second  Term. 


Counts. 


Kin4  YtNur  En^ii»h  {2) 
,,        .,     Oerman  i^) 
PhysioK)^'  ami  Hy^iteae  i:f) 


First  Year  Engiivh  (t>) 


(2) 


•» 


Elenfectttary  Book-keeping  i:f)    • 


4 

4 
4 


Second  Yeak. 


Fir»t  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Counts. 


Second  Year  German  {'i)  Second  Year  Iterman  ['£i 

Al^bca  or  Geoaietry  {'£s  ,    Al^bca  or  GeooowCry  {2) 

Rookui  Uiatory  or  L>rawin^  v«)        Kn^rti^h  History  it)    - 


4 
4 
4 
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Third  Year. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Connte. 

Physics  or  Chemistry  with 
laboratory  work  (2) 

Advanced  U.S.  History  (2) 

Civics  (2) 

Stenography,  50  words  (2) 

Physics  or  Chemistry  with  labor- 
atory work  (2)        -        -        • 

Commercial  Geography  (2) 

History  of  Conmierce  (1)    • 

Commercial  Law  (2)  • 

4 
4 
3 
4 

Fourth  Year. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Counts. 

Advanced  Book-keeping  (2) 
Business  Arithmetic  (2) 
Typewriting  (2) 

Business  Writing  (1) 

Business  Practice  and  Methods  (2) 

Economics  (2)     .... 

Stenography     (100    words    per 
minute)  (2)      .... 

Biisiness  English  (2)  - 

4 
4 
4 

3 

Vocal  nmsic,  physical  culture  and  rhetorical  (i.e.  composition)  exercises 
throughout  the  course.  Lectures  and  ** quizzes"  througuout  the  last  two 
years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth  year  is  mainly  devoted  to 
technical  commercial  work,  while  in  the  first  two  years  only  two 
*  counts  *  altogether  are  given  to  it. 

In  the  Boston  High  Schools  the  commercial  course,  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  in  1897,  covers  two  jears.  About 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  general  secondary  studies  in  English, 
history,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  to  commercial  subjects :  penman- 
ship and  commercial  forms,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keep- 
ing, mercantile  law,  stenography  and  typewriting,  commercial 
geography.* 

In  tne  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  there 
is  a  commercial  course  of  three  years  (the  other  courses  being  of 
four  years).  About  five  hours  a  week,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  time,  is  given  to  strictly  commercial  subjects,  the  rest 
being  of  a  general  nature.* 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  Business  High  School, 
established  in  1890,  which  for  long  was  the  only  business 
high  school  in  the  United  States  supported  wholly  from  public 
funds.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for 
other  high  schools  in  the  city  and  presuppose  the  completion  of 
the  eight  vear  course  of  the  elementary  schools  (differing  in  this 
from  the  business  colleges,  which  are  open  to  all).  The  course 
of  study  is  as  follows : — 

First  Year :  English  grammar  and  literature,  business  arithmetic,  book- 
koemng,  penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting  or  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  Year  :  English  grammar  and  literature,  book-keeping  and  business 
practice,  commercial  law  and  commercial  geography,  shorthand,  type- 
writing, advanced  mechanical  drawing. 

*  Cf,  E.  J.  James,  loc*  cit  p.  27. 
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The  school  had  310  students  (160  males  and  150  females)  in 
1890-1,  eoi  students  and  20  teachers  in  1897-8.  The  average 
age  of  students  entering  ia  16-17  years. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  was  obviously  drawn  tip  iKiforo 
the  now  luoveuient  had  made  itself  felt;  and  the  school  provides 
a  superior  kind  of  "  biisiness-cijllege "  education,  nithcr  than 
secondary  education. 

15.  The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  37  public  liigh 
schools,  haviny  commercial  couraos,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,6(59 
pupils,  was  38'90  dollars,  the  extreme  figures  in  schools  boin)f 
2081  dollars  at  Trenton  (N.J.)  High  School,  with  498 pnpils,  and 
7802  dollars  at  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  High  School,  with  116  pupils.* 
This  figure  was  calciUated  for  all  the  pupils — it  is  assumed  that 
the  ccwt  for  the  Commercial  Course  is  the  same  as  for  the  other 
courses.  (For  further  remarks  on  secondary  commercial  educa- 
tion, see  the  next  section,  and  also  pp.  270-285.) 

IV, — PitiviTE  Hiuu  Schools  and  Academies,  and  Puulic 
AND  Private  Normal  Schools. 

16.  The  commercial  courses  in  these  schools  oft'er  the 
same  kind  of  variety  in  aim  and  efficiency  as  those  m  the 
public  schools,  some  being  of  the  "  liberal,"  others  of  the 
"  technical "  typo.  Few  details  are  available  with  regard  to 
the  normal  schools,  which  are  classed  by  Prof.  James  with 
the  private  secondary  schools.  Many  of  these  institutions 
indeed,  devote  their  energies  mainly  to  completing  an"  in- 
sufficient school  education  rather  than  to  the  special  training  of 
the  teacher-t 

'ITie  work  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
Industry  at  Philadelphia  is  (juott^d  by  Pmf.  James  as  a  very 
good  type  of  the  best  work  which  private  endowed  institutions 
can  do  m  the  field  of  commercial  education.  From  the  account 
of  the  institution,  given  by  Prof  James,  which  is  reprinted  in 
Appendix  H  (p.  342),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  school  is  con- 
ducted on  entirely  different  lines  from  the  commercial  section  of 
the  Philadelphia  High  School.  Its  two  yeixra'  coiwse,  intended 
for  pupils  or  sixteen  to  eighteen,  aud  which  tnay  bo  compared, 
thoroforo,  with  the  final  two  years'  course  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  is  almost  entirely  technical,  and  similar  in  aim  to  the 
course  of  the  Vienna  School  (p.  250). 

It  is  difficult  to  ragaril  the  tofiching  of  such  a  school  as  a 
branch  of  secondary  education   in  any  sense.  J   the  secondary 

•  ■'  llc|iort  of  llw  ConimiHsioner  of  Rdiu-ntion,  tor  1S07-8H,"  vol.  il.  p.  £450. 

+  .Munngrapbs  on  Education,  ett.,  edited  by  Prof.  N.  M.  Butlur  The 
Trninin^  of  Toacliers,  by  Prof,  B.  A.  Uiiiidalo,  vol.  i,  ji.  380  (seiiiuute 
imeinHtion,  p.  fiS). 

;  "  Uiiilomatic  an<l OonHular  Iteporte  of  llic  Foreign  UfSce."  Miitcollanoous 
Seriw,  No.  004,  p.  47. 
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education  of  the  students  being  supposed  to  be  complete  when 
they  enter.  It  may  more  justly  be  compared  to  the  Business 
High  School  of  New  York,  and  the  better  business  colleges,  for 
which  no  doubt  it  will  serve  as  a  model. 


V. — Universities  and  Colleges. 

17.  Commercial  Courses  given  in  universities  and 
colleges,  of  which  the  United  States  oflfer  such  varied  types, 
are  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  is  comparable  to  the  purely  technical  courses,  given 
in  business  colleges  or  in  the  Drexel  Institute  (see  p.  260),  no 
doubt  varying  greatly  in  scope  and  value  in  diftbrent  institu- 
tions. Of  the  commercial  courses  given  in  the  191 "  Universities 
and  Colleges,"  with  6,468  commercial  students,  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-9,  (vol. 
ii,  p.  2174)  the  vast  majority  belong  to  this  first  kind,  and  no- 
thing further  can  be  adaed  with  regard  to  them  here.*  But  in 
a  few  of  the  university  institutions  of  the  higher  class,  higher 
commercial  schools  have  been  founded,  comparable  with  the 
schools  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Leipzig,  and  our  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  it  is  with  the  treatment  of  commercial  subjects 
from  "  the  University  stand-point "  in  the  English  sense  that  it  is 
intended  to  deal  in  tne  present  section. 

Speaking  in  December,  1900,  on  the  Relation  of  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  Higher  Commercial  Education,!  before  the 
American  Economic  Association  at  Ann  Arbor,  Prof.  James 
gave  an  account  of  the  movement  which  must  be  quoted. 

"  The  movement  in  this  country  for  college  and  university  training  for 
the  future  bu.sines«  man  seems  to  nave  entered,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
upon  a  new  era  in  its  history.  Twenty  years  ago.  when  1  first  began  to 
insist  that  our  business  classes  stood  m  need  of  higher  si)ecial  or  profes- 
sional education,  and  that  this  education  should  be  given  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  my  voice  was  like  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wildernass, 
unheeded  either  by  the  business  world,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  college 
world  on  the  other. 

"  Even  up  to  within  ten  years  only  one  institution  of  high  rank  had  been 
found  willing  to  move  in  this  direction  and  to  accord  a  half-hearted  and  timid 
supjwrt  to  the  idea.  To-day,  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  leading  institutions, 
and  in  this  list  one  half-dozen  of  our  most  prominent  institutions,  have 
decided  to  organize  departments,  whose  primary  function  is  that  of  furnish- 
ing a  higher  training  for  commercial  life. 

**  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  led  the  way,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in 
1881,  though  the  real  work  was  not  begun  until  1883. 

*  (7/*.  the  Foreign  Office  Report  referred  to  above  (p.  260,  note  J). 
We  give  in  Appendix  I  (p.  346),  the  details  of  courses  offered  in  eleven 
public  colleges  of  this  kind.  A  syllabus  of  the  school  of  business  attached 
to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Is  in  the  library  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  syllabus  of  the  business 
colleges  of  the  higher  class,  in  whicn  the  element  of  advertisement  is  less 
prominent. 

t  "  The  Relation  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities  to  Higher  Commercial 
Education,"  an  address  ...  by  £dmund  J.  James. 
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"The  University  of  Chica^,  although  its  original  announcement  in  1892 
included  the  scheme  of  a  College  of  Practical  Atfairs,  did  not  carry  out  the 
plan  till  July  Ist,  1898,  when  it  opened  a  College  of  Commerce  and 
Politics.  The  University  of  California  began  similar  work  in  its  College 
of  Commerce  in  August,  and  the  University  of  Ohio  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  Columbia  University  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  four  years* 
college  course  in  the  year  1899,  which  will  l>e  put  into  working  operation 
as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained.*  In  the  year  1900  the  following 
institutions  inaugurated  the  work  :  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  of  Finance ;  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  its 
denartment  of  Commerce  and  Economics ;  New  York  University  in  its 
Scnool  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance:  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  its  s])ecial  courses  in  Hiijher  Commercial  Education  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  its  School  of  Commerce. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  requested  the  legislature  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  17,500  dollars  to  defray  the  ex]  senses  of  such  a  department, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  University  of  Iowa  will  make  a  similar 
request." 

To  this  account  must  be  added  the  following  important  details, 
from  the  report  by  Dr  W.  T.  Harris,  previously  referred  to  (see 
note,  p.  260).  "About  ten  years  ago  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  educators  and  the 
public  to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  professional  training  for 
young  men  preparing  for  business  life.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  hndT  out  what  was  being  done  in  this  direction  in 
the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  found  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  only  institution 
offering  a  course  of  study  of  a  grade  comparable  with  the  regular 
collegiate  course,  and  specializing  those  subjects  most  important 
to  thorough  training  for  business  and  citizenship.  At  the 
request  of  this  committee,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  then  professor 
in  the  Wharton  School,  gave  an  exposition  of  the  aim  and  ends 
of  this  school  in  a  valuable  paper  read  before  the  Association  at 
Saratoga  in  1890,  in  which  he  also  discussed  the  situation  ot 
business  education  in  general  in  the  United  States.  The  associa- 
tion adopted  resolutions,  recommending  the  organization  of 
departments  similar  to  the  Wharton  School  in  other  imiversities 
and  colleges.  Prof.  James  was  then  invited  to  visit  the  leading 
educational  centres  of  Europe,  and  examine  their  best  com- 
mercial schools,  and  present  a  report  on  the  subject.  Prof. 
James  presented  his  report  to  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
in  1893.  It  was  printed  by  the  Association,  and  was  greeted  by 
educators  and  business  men,  as  the  most  valuable  contribution 
in  aid  of  higher  commercial  education  yet  made  in  this  country.f 
The  agitation  begun  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  departments  in  at 
least  two  Universities,  those  of  California  and  Chicago,  the 
improvement  of  business  courses  in  a  number  of  colleges,  and 
the  organization  of  such  courses  in  other  colleges,  and  in  many 
public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies.' 

*  Cf.  pp.  276  and  405. 

t  ftepnnted  in  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Couuuissioner  of  Education  for 
1895-6. 
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18.  The  history  of  the  Wharton  School  is  particularly 
signiiicant  and  interesting.  We  quote  in  extenso  from  Pro£ 
James's  address  at  Ann  Arbor. 

"The  Wharton  School  wsa  founded  in  1881.  Its  course  wa.s  at  first  only 
two  years,  beginning  with  the  junior  year  in  college.*  Its  curriculum  was 
composed  largely  of  the  ordinary  college  subjects,  taught  by  men  alrea^ly 
appointed  to  teach  in  the  University.  The  exiieriment  naturally  failed, 
and  there  was  talk  of  handing  back  the  endowment  to  Mr.  Wharton,  on 
the  ground  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  special  demand  for  such  instruction. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  make  a  new  departure.  AU)ert  S.  Bolles  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice,  in  February,  1883, 
and  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  department ;  Robert  Kllis 
Thompson  was  retained  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  Edmund 
J.  James  was  called  as  Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Administration  ; 
and  John  Bach  M*Master,  as  Professor  of  American  History,  Political, 
Constitutional,  and  Industrial,  both  beginning  work  in  December,  1883. 
A  new  era  was  thus  oi)ened  for  the  school,  though  the  two  year  curriculum, 
which  was  open  to  students  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  in 
college,  was  retained. 

When  Albert  S.  Bolles  accepted  a  position  in  the  State  Government  at 
Harrisburg,  Edmund  J.  James  was  entrusted  with  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  school,  and  later  apix)inted  Director.  For  admission  to  the 
curriculum,  now  lengthened  from  two  to  four  years,  were  demanded  in 
genera]  the  same  refjuisites  as  for  the  classical  or  technical  college8.t 
Many  new  courses  were  added  with  a  result  of  strengthening  and  estab- 
lishing the  department  more  firmly.  Instructors  were  appomted  in  the 
theory  and  ])ractice  of  accounting,  transportation,  banking,  jcmrnalism,  and 
other  practical  subjects,  besides  additional  instructors  in  economics  and 
politics.  The  four  year  plan  thus  adopted  by  the  Wharton  School,  has  been 
accepted  ....  by  most  of  our  institutions  which  have  undertaken  this 
work.  As  an  evidence  of  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  instruction,  the  fact 
may  be  stated  that  while  the  Wharton  School  course  is  one  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  elective  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
has  a  greater  attendance  than  the  average  of  the  courses.  The  following 
table  snows  the  attendance  from  1895  to  1901  :— 

1901    -        -    135 


1895  - 

-  113 

1898  - 

-  87 

1896  - 

-   97 

1899  - 

-  94 

1897  - 

101 

1900  - 

-  125 

The  syllabuses  of  the  Wharton  School  are  reprinted  in 
Appendix  K  (pp.  348-868);  they  are  suiinnarised  brieny  in  what 
follows : — 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  (as  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  on  passing  an  entrance 
examination,  which  differs  mainly  from  similar  entrance  exam- 
inations in  England  by  its  recmirements  in  English  literature,  an 
obligatory  subject  for  all  candidates.  The  school  offers  five  courses. 

(a)  A  four  year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics. 

(h)  A  four  year  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 

(c)  A  two  year  course  in  Social  Work. 

(d)  A  two  year  course  in  Business,  Practice,  and  Banking. 

♦  The  third  year  of  the  four  years*  course. 

t  "  College  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  Faculty." 
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(e)  A  two  ^car  counw)  in  Commerce,  Diplomacy,  and  Inter- 
national Law ;   desij^ned  to  prepare  for 

(1)  The  diplomatic  service;  (2)  The  conduct  of 
international  commercial  relations  with  special 
reference  to  South  America,  and  the  Far  East. 


Four  Year  Course  in  Finance  and  Economy. 

Frethman  Yt-ar, 


Kngli^li  ('oiniiOHition 
Kn^liKli  Tjangua^e 
(foniian  or  French 

r  Mathoinaticfl  or 

Vpra<rtical  KcKmoinic  ProbleniH 


Hre. 


2 
1 
3 

2 
2 


American  History    - 
Accounting      .        .        .        . 

PliyHicjil  anil   Economic  (Jeo- 
^raphy  

Coneititutional  Law- 

JournalLsm       .        .        .        . 


Hrs. 

o 
3 

2 
2 

1 


Sophomore  Tear. 


RngliHli  Literature     - 
(irerinan  or  French 
Ruroiiean  IIiKtor>' 
Practtical  Financ^o  and  Foreign 
Exchange    .... 
ItiiHinesH  I^w     .... 


Hr8. 


2 

3 
3 

2 
1 


Hrs. 


Tlieory  and  CJeography  of  Com- 
nierce         .        .        .        . 
Politicjil  Economy 
Legislative  Procedure 
Journalism       .        .        .        . 
Public  Speaking  (Optional)     - 


Q 

2 
1 

Q 


Junior  Year, 


Courses  covcrinfj^  sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  by  the 
student  from  the  following: — 


liOgic  and  Ethics 
English  Literature 

EconomicH 

Sociology    ..... 
MtMlern  IiOgislative  PniMema    - 
American  History' 
M<Mlern  European  History 
English  Industrial  Development 
Money  and  Cnxlit 


Ur8. 


2  "■ 
2   ! 

2 
o 

2 

o 

2 
o 


Elementary  Common  Law 
Roman  Law      .... 

Industrial  Development  of  the 
United  States 

Journalism       .        .        .        . 
Chai'ities  and  Correction 
Kace  Traits  and  DLstrilmtion  - 
Practical  Politics     - 


Hrs. 

I 

I    2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
o 
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Sen  tor  Year, 


Courses  covering  sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  by  the 
student  from  the  lollowing : — 


Pnl)lic  Finance  - 
Public  Administration 
English  Civilisation   - 
Social  Uefomiers 
European  History 
American  History 
Transjwrt   - 
Colonial  Government 
Panics  and  Depressions 
Corjioration  Finance  - 


Hrs. 


2 
2 
2 

2 

o 

A« 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 


American  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Relations 
Principles  of  Government 

Municipal  Government    - 
International  Law   - 

English  Legal  Institutions 

Court  Decisions  on  the  h'edcral 
Constitution 

Journalism       .... 


Four  Year  Coursk  in  Commkrck  am*  Industry. 

Freshman  Year. 


Hr.-*. 


Hrs. 


2 
«/ 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 


Hrs. 


English  Comi)osition  - 
English  Language 

2 

1     1 

Physical   an<l  Economic   Geo- 
graphy   

Constitutional  I^aw 

2 

Mathematics      .        .        .        . 

o 

Two  of  th e  foUoirinfj 

1 

or  Chemistry 

4 

French 

3 

or  Practical   I*'<*onomic    Pro- 

1 

Gennan 

3 

blems*      ...         - 

2 

American  History 

2 

Accounting         ... 

3 

1 

1 

Sophomore   Year. 

His. 
o 

Hrs. 

English  Literature 

Political  Economy   - 

2 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  - 

Legislative  Proce<lure 

1 

E.xchange     .... 

2 

Public  Speaking  (Optional)     - 

I 

Business  Law      .... 

1 

Two  of  thf  folio  whig 

Theory  and  Geograjjhy  of  Com 

German 

3 

merce 

French      

3 

European  History     - 

3 

♦  For  those  only  who  present  higher  nmthematics  for  entrance  examina- 
tion. 
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Junior  Year, 

No  studies  are  prevscribed  as  obligatory.  Courses  covering 
sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  oy  the  student  of  which 
twelve  are  to  be  taken  from  the  following : — 


Economics  - 
American  Commerce  - 
Money  and  Banking  - 
Commercial  Treaties  - 
Corporation  Law 
Commercial  Pro<lnct« 
English  Literatnre 


Hrs. 


2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 


Industrial  History  - 
Economic  Resources  of  Europe 

and  the  United  States 
Recent  Changes  in  Industry    - 
Modem  Legislative  Prohlems  - 
Field- Work.  Study  of  Business 

Methods* 


Senior  Year. 


Hrs. 


2 

1 
2 


No  studies  are  prescribed  as  obligatory.  Courses  covering 
sixteen  hours  a  week  are  to  be  selected  by  the  student,  of  which 
twelve  are  to  bo  taken  from  the  following : — 


Finance       

European  Commerce  - 
Colonial  Government  - 
Economic  Resources  of  Tropical 
Countries      .... 

Causes  of  Industrial  Supremacy 


Hrs. 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


English  Civilisation 

International  Law   - 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution  • 

International  Trade  and  Ship- 
ping       


Inland  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion        

Commercial  Cre<Uts  - 


Hrs. 


2 
o 


1 
1 


Course  in  Social  Work. 


[This  course  of  the  Wharton  School  does  not  come  under  the 
head  of  Commercial  Education,  and  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.] 

*  With  reference  to  this  course,  the  syllabus  adds,  that  "  the  students 
visit  the  larger  industrial  establisnments  of  Philadelphia,  and  studv  the 
onranization  and  extent  of  the  business  done  by  eacn  of  them.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the  leading 
branches  of  transportation,  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Some  lectures 
are  given  by  men  actually  engaged  in  business." 
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Ck>uRSB  IN  Business  Practice  and  Banking. 


First  Year, 


Subject. 


1.  Accounting         .... 

2.  Corporation  Accountinj^ 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  Geography 

4.  The  Money  Market    - 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 


Hours  per  Week. 


l8t  Term.      2nd  Term. 


2 
2 


3 
2 


6.  Banking  Iaw  and  Practice         .... 

1 

1 

7.  Problems  in  Economics  and  Finance  • 

2 

2 

8.  American  History       ... 

2 

2 

9.  American  Political  Institutions  .... 

2 

— 

10.  European  Political  Institutions  .... 

- 

2 

11.  English  Composition 

2 

2 

12.  English  Language 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Second  Tear. 


Subject. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Ist  Term. 

2nd  Term. 

13.  Business  Law 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit      .... 
16.  Modem  Banks  of  Issue  and  Deposit  - 

16.  Political  Economy 

17.  History  of  Banking 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation       -        -        .        . 

20.  Financing  of  Trusts  and  Corporations 

21.  Monetary  History 

22.  Public  Finance 

23.  American  Commerce 

24.  English  Literature 

25.  English  Literature 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

17 

17 

63i8 
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Course  ik  Commerce,  Diplomacy,  and  International  Law. 


First  Year. 


1.  American  Diplomacy 
'2,  CoiiHtitutioiial  I^w 

3.  Moilem  Legislative  Problems 

4.  Politic4il  Biconomy 

5.  American  Commerce  an«l 

Commercial  Relations 

0.  I*nictical      Finance     ami 
Foreign  Exchange 

7.  Race  Traits  and  Distrilmtion 

8.  Economic     KesonrceB     of 

Enrojie  and  the  Unite<l 
Stiites  (with  Exercises  in 
Research  Work) 

9.  English  (Expository  Com- 

|M)sition) 


Hrs. 


o 


2 


o 


o 


Second  Year. 


Hrs. 


2 


10.  Recent  Diplomatic  His- 
tory' of  Europe 

H.  International  Law 

12.  Jurisurudence,  or  Money 

ana  Ranking  • 

13.  (iovemment  of  Colonies 

and  Dejiendencies  - 

14.  European  Commerce  and 

Commercial  lielations 

15.  Economics  - 

16-  Public  Finance  - 

17.  Et'onomic  Resoun*es  of 
Tropical  Countries  (in- 
clutling  Asia  and  South 
America) 


o 


19.  The  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  can  hardly  be  said  at  present  to  offer 
'* higher  commercial  education"  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  four  years'  curriculum, 
leading  up  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Philosophy,  includes  little 
or  nothing  not  included  in  English  University  Courses  on 
Political  Economy  and  Political  Science.  There  are  no  special 
technical  courses,  f 

*  Any  one  desiring  to  enter  for  this  course,  must  first  satisfy  the 
Committee  on  SiK>cial  Students  that  he  is  (jualifiea  to  undertake  the  work. 

ft  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Univei-sity  of  Chicago  has  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Wharton  School,  and  has  apix)inted  a  numlxjr  of 
"merchants,  practical  bankers,  and  other  leaders  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  "  as  teachers  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  the  list 
given  below  is  to  l>e  extended.  The  following  ap})ointments  to  professor- 
ships have  been  made  (according  to  the  Chicago  Ohronicle  of  Wednesday 
morning,  September  25th,  1901,  from  which  the  information  in  this 
note  is  derived)  : — 

Franklin  H.  Head,— /ro/i  hidustr^f, 

H.  F.  J.  Porter,  of  the  Bethany  Steel  Company,— *S7€c/. 

James  IL  Eckeus,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,— 
Jiankimj. 

E.  H.  Abbot,  of  Boston, — Raih^oad  Fuinnce, 

Georoe  F.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,— /?a<in/«  oj 
Trade. 

Paul  Mokton,— A*a?7rwic?  Organization. 

Louis  Jackson,  of  the  St.  Paul  Jliiilroad — Raihray  and  Induntti'al 
Develnpmfrtt. 

.Iames  Makin, — Place  of  Advertisiiig  in  BuMiie^^. 

A.  F.  Deans,  of  the  Springfield  Insurance  Company— //wjoyi ?«•«'. 

"Journalists  and  diplomats"  says  the  Chicago  (Jhnmicle^  "will  be  enroHed 
on  the  layman  staflT  at  a  later  staige.  An  eflfort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  managing  editor  of  a  leading  Chicago  i)aper ;  and  a  course 
of  lectures  on  *  Socialism '  (?  social  work)  by  some  man  identified  with  the 
practical  work.  An  industrial  museum  is  also  to  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  I'niversity." 
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The  unit  of  work  in  the  college  is  a  **  major,"  a  course  piusued 
for  five  days  in  the  week  during  one  quarter. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  College  (covering  the  first  two  yuars 
of  the  course)  is  as  follows  (18  majors) : — 


i^olitical  Economy 

1  major 

EngliBh 

3  majors 

Political  Science  - 

1  major 

Mathematics 

2  majors 

UiHtory 

3  majors 

Science 

2  majors 

Sociology     - 

1  major 

Elective  *      - 

1  major 

French  or  German 

•    4  majoiB 

Elocution 

2  hours  a  week 
during  2  quarters 

Physical  Culture  • 

4  half- hours  a 
week  during  the 
6  quarters 

The  work  of  the  Senior  College  (covering  the  second  two  years 
of  the  course)  is  as  follows,  18  majors,  half  prescribed,  half  elective. 
The  prescribed  courses  are  given  below: — (See  Appendix  L, 
p.  369).  ... 

f  Principles  of  Political  Economy  -        -  1  major 

Economic  and  Social  History 1  major 

Public  Finance 1  major 

rFe<leral  Constitutional  History  of  the  Unitetl  States  1  major 

}  Intnxluctiou  to  the  Common  Law 1  major 

Science     I 

[^Tbe  Elements  of  International  Law         .        .        .        .     i  major 

{Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 1  major 

Recent  American  History  1  major 

/Sociological    Conception    of   Society   (considered   with 

docio  ogy  \      reference  to  .  .  .  Politics)  1  major 

20.  The  University  of  California  is  organizing  an  ex- 
tensive course,  even  wider  in  range  than  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  the  scheme  is  still  inchoate. 

21.  The  four  years'  course  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(see  also  Appendix  M,  pp.  370-374)  is  as  follows : — 


Ist  Semester. 


Freshnian  Year, 


Hrs. 


Economic  Geography 

Economic  History  of  England 

Creniian,  French,  or  S[)anLsh 

English       .... 

Physics       .... 

Trigonometry 

Drill  and  Gymnastics 


I    2 

4 

i     3 

3 

,    2 
I     2 


2nd  Semester. 


Hi 


Economic  Geography 
American  History    - 
Foreign  Language,  continued 
English  ... 

Physics     .... 


Drill  and  Gynmastics 


18 


•s 


2 

4 
4 
3 
3 

2 
18 


♦  This  term  is  used  for  a  course  selected  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
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Sophomort  Tear, 


1st  Semester. 


I 


Hn. 


History  of  Commerce 

Medueral  History 

Foreign  LangiiAge,  continued 

Chemistry 

KngUfth      .... 

Electire     -       -        -        . 

Drill  and  Gynmaeties 


2nd  Semester. 


Bosiness  Organization  and  Man- 
agement      .... 

Elementary  Economics    - 

2  :>    Modem  History 


4 
2 

3 
2 


18 


Foreign  T^ngnage,  continaed 
Chemistry        ... 
Elective  .       .        -        . 
Drill  and  Gymnastics 


Urs. 


3 

3 
2 

4 

2 
o 


18 


Jumar  Tear, 


1st  Semester. 

Hrs. 

3 
2 
2 

3 

8 

18 

2nd  Semester. 

Hrs. 

Commercial  Law 

Transportation 

foreign  Language,  oontinoed    • 

Nineteenth  Century  History     - 

Elective      -        *        *        .        - 

Money  and  Banking 

Transportation 

Foreign  I^angnage,  continued 

Generation  and  Transmission 
of  Power      .... 

Elective 

3 
2 
2 

3 

8 

18 

Senicr  Vtar. 


1st  Semester. 

Hrs. 

2nd  Semester. 

Hrs. 

Social  and  Economic  Legislation, 
including  tariff  laws,  consular 
regulations,  labour  laws 

Materials  of  Commerce 

Foreign  Language,  continued    • 

Thesis 

Elective 

3 
3 

2 
2 

8 
18 

Social  and  Economic  Legislation 

Materials  of  Commerce   • 
Foreign  Language,  continued  - 

Thesis 

Elective 

3 

3 

2 
2 

8 

18 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  course  is  distii^uished  by  the 
inclusion  of  obligatory  scientitic  courses.  While  alternative 
courses  Uke  those  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
been  drawn  up,  the  choice  of  studies  allows  the  student  to  select 
a  course  fitting  hini  for  the  special  business  career  he  intends  to 
follow. 
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22.  The  course  "tentatively  proposed"  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  is  on  the  same  lines  as  tne  courses  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.*  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  (1st  and  2nd)  years 
of  the  undergraduate,  are  to  be  devoted  to  general  studies 
(which  mtLst  include  French,  German,  and  history) ;  the  Junior 
and  Senior  (3rd  and  4th)  years,  to  a  course  contaming  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  instruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  the  scheme  proposed  is  much  less  specialized  than  that  of 
the  University  of  rennsylvania. 

The  courses  suggested  are  as  follows : — 

First  Year  of  Commercial  Course  {3r(i  University  Year). 
(Sixteen  hooi-s  a  week  made  up  of  the  **  required  "  and  "  elective  "  studies.) 


Required. 

Hrs. 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

Elective. 

Hrs. 

Economics          .... 
Modem  Languages    - 

English 

American  Civil  Institutions 
Accounting        .... 

History 

Logic 

Mathematics    ■        •        -        - 

Physics 

Sociology          .... 

3 
3 

3 
4 

3 

Second  Year  of  Commercial  Course  {4th  University  Year). 
(Sixteen  hours  a  week,  as  before.) 


Required. 

Hrs. 

3 

2 

2 
2 

1 

Elective. 

Hrs. 

Economics 

Constitutional  Law       ^ 
Comparative  Politics     / 
International  Law 

Banking 

English 

History 

Social  Law        .... 

Commercial  Law 
Modem  Languages  - 

3 

3 

2 
3 

Students  are  stronjjly  advised  to  take  as  an  elective  subject 
one  of  the  physical  sciences  for  one  year,  and  a  course  in  history 
for  one  year. 

23.  While  Harvard  has  organized  no  degree  course  in 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Economics  offers  a  remarkably 
strong  and  varied  list  of  courses  on  economic,  industrial,  and 
commercial  suhjccts,  including  a  recently  established  course  on 
the  Principles  of  Accounting. 

*  For  the  complete  syllabus  see  Appendix  N.,  pp.  374-376. 
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Elach  full  course  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  three  lectures  weekly 
during  the  year;  each  *  half-course/'  of  three  lectures  weekly 
during  the  half-year.  The  titles  of  the  courses,  of  which  details 
are  given  in  Appendix  O  (pp.  377-386,  under  numbers  quoted 
here  in  brackets)  are  as  follow  : — 

PRIMAKILY   FOR  UXDERGR.\DUATES, 

1.  Oat  lined  of  Economics.     [1.] 

For  Undergraduates  and  Gr^vduates. 

2.  Economic  Theory.    [2.] 

3i.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.    [3.] 

4.  Socialism  and  Comninnism  (half  coarse).    [I4i  hf] 

5.  Tlie  Mediieval  Economic  History  of  Earo[»e  or  the  Modem  Economic 

Histfiry  of  Earofte  (in  alternate  years).    [10  and  11.  J 

*6.  The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European  Countries.     [1 7.  J 

*7.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     [6.] 
8.  The  Labour  (Question  in  Europeand  the  United  States  (half  course).  [9^  hf\ 

*9.  l*robleiiw  of  Industrial  Organization  (half  course).     [9=^  ahf] 

ID.  Statistics  ;  Theory,  Method,  and  l^ractice  (half  course).    [4  hf] 
*1I.  Kail  ways  and  other  Public  Works  (elemenUiry  half  course).     [5'  hj\ 
*12.  „  „  „  (advanced  half  course).     L^'  hf] 

*I3.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Payments.     [8.] 

14.  Financial  Administration  (half  course).     [7<r'  hf] 

15.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  ^^pecial  reference  to  the  Tiiited 

States  (lialf  course).    [76*  hf] 

16.  Selected  topics  in   the   Financial   History  of  the   Uuiteil  SUites   (lialf 

course).     [16*  hf] 

*i7.  The  Principles  of  Accounting  (half  course).     [18i  hf] 

*18.  Principles  of  Law  in  their  application  to  Industrial  Pi-oblenis.    [21.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

19.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  0|)ening  of  the  Niueteeuth 

Century.    [15.] 

20.  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation  (half  course).     [13<  hf] 

*21.   A  General  View  of  Insurance  (half  course).     [19   hf] 

22.  Seminary  in   Economics   (for    instruction  in   HRthods  of    independent 
investigation).    [20.] 

In  a  special  paragraph  certain  courses,  marked  with  a  star  in 
the  above  list,  are  recommended  as  "  Courses  Preparing  for  a 
Business  Career,"  courses  17,  18,  and  21  being  "designed  more 
particularly  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  likely 
to  be  met  m  business  life,"  "  arranged  with  special  regard  to  the 
needs  of  those  looking  to  such  career,"  and  mtended  "  primarily 
for  students  who  have  reached  or  approached  the  close  of  their 
general  education."  Obviously  Harvard  intends  to  go  no  farther 
for  the  present,  and  sets  her  face  against  a  commercial  course 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
Department  of  Economics  forms  with  the  Department  of  History 
the  "  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  " ;  f  and  to  obtain 

t  The  Lecture  Courses  are  divided  into  three  sections  :  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Ecououiics.  The  section  described  here  gives  an  idea  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  studies  are  organized. 
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Final  Honours  in  Political  Science,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  oi 
A.M.,  students  must  present  for  approval,  in  the  final  year  of 
preparation,  a  plan  of  study  comprising  "  not  less  than  five 
courses,  not  elementary,  selected  from  those  offered  under 
History,  and  Government,  and  Economics,  including  at  least  one 
course  in  Economics,  one  in  History,  and  one  in  Government. 
He  is  examined  on  these  courses  at  the  degree  examination, 
besides  being  submitted  to  an  oral  examination  of  a  general 
character.  He  is  allowed  to  present  a  thesis  on  any  part  of  the 
work  chosen. 

The  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Ashley,  has  recently  been  appointed  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  u  niversity  of  Birmingham. 

24.  The  educational  policy  of  Harvard  has  been  followed 
on  somewhat  more  distinct  lines,  and  with  greater  specialization  in 
commercial  subjects,  by  the  or<janisers  of  the  new  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Fmance.  This  school  has/ecently 
been  founded  in  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
higher  colleges  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  who 
gave  a  sum  of  300,000  dollars  in  memory  of  his  father,  the 
Hon.  Amos  Tuck,  a  former  trustee  of  the  college,  and  approved 
of  the  money  being  devoted  by  the  present  trustees  to  its  present 
purpose. 

A  number  of  professorships  and  of  lectureships  have  been 
instituted,  and,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  courses  on  Economics 
and  Economic  History,  Political  Science,  etc.,  special  courses 
are  offered  in — 

1.  Corporation  Finance. 

*2.  Money  Markets  and  Speculation. 

3.  Industrial  Resources  and  Industrial  Organizjition. 

4.  Accounting  and  Auditing. 

5.  Insurance. 

6.  Investments. 

7.  Practical  Banking. 

8.  Transportation,  including  Ilailroad,  Service,  Water  Transportation  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

9.  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  including  Commercial  Statistics. 

10.  Commercial  and  Corporation  Law. 

11.  Public  Finance. 

12.  Public  and  Municipal  Administration. 

These  courses,  it  is  added,  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  students. 

According  to  the  syllabus(reprinted  in  Appendix  P.  pp.  386-395), 
the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give — 

First,  a  body  of  knowledge  and  principles,  applicable  to 
any  form  of  business  organization  and  management — 
the  training  which  is  needed  by  the  business  man  as 
such. 
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Secondly y  a  more  special  preparation  for  banking,  insurance, 
and  railroad  service,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and  forei^ 
commerce,  the  diplomatic  service  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  such  further  teaching  and  training  as  will  prepare 
men  for  journalism,  and  for  participation  in  civic  aftairs. 
With  this  end  in  view,  a  series  of  two  years'  courses  have 
been  drawn  up. 

The  first  year's  course  for  all  students  consists  of  classes 
occupying  eighteen  hours  a  week,  selected  from  the 
follo^-mglist  (subjects  9  and  10  being,  however,  practically 
obligatory). 

1.  European   Political    Hl<*tor3',   1789 
1878. 

2.  InitedStatesPoliticalHistorj'.nsa 
1879. 

(Tliese  coames  mm$t  be  preceded  by 
courses  on  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
History. ) 

r  3.  American  Industrial  Development. 

Advanced  Economics.  -I  4.  History  and  Theory  of  Money. 

V  5.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. 
Advanced  Political  Science.  6.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

r  7.  Anthropological  Geography. 
Advanced  Sociology.  \   8.  Social     Statistics     and      Applied 

V  Sociology. 

r  9  and  10.  Advanced  work  in  two  of  the 
Advanced  Study  of  two  Foreign      J        ^,^  langaages,  German,  French; 

Languages.  {       ^j  Sp^^^ 

English  11.  English. 

In  the  second  year  special  courses  are  to  be  assigned  to 
each  student  to  equip  him  for  the  career  he  intends  to  follow. 
Groups  of  courses  have  been  selected  under  the  following  heads — 
General  Mercantile  Business,  Banking,  Railroad  Service,  Foreigii 
Trade,  Insurance  Administration,  JoumaUsm,  Training  for  Civil 
Affairs. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  courses  is  that  they  ivre  intended 
not  to  replace,  but  to  be  grafted  on  to,  or  to  follow,  the  ordinary 
desree  course. 

Thus  students  may  take  as  the  fourth  year  of  their  degree 
course  the  first  year  course  at  the  Amos  Tuck  School. 

If  they  have  not  done  this  they  must  present  a  Bachelor  s 
degree,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  of  courses, 
they  must  show  evidence  of  previous  study  in  History  and 
Economics. 

25.  The  University  of  Michigan  follows  the  same  general 
plan  as  Dartmouth  College,  butinstciid  of  grafting  a  two  years' 
commercial  course  on  to  a  three  years'  preliminary  traming, 
this  University  grafts  a  three  years'  commercial  course  on  to 
two  years*  preliminary  training.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  is 
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to  be  conferred,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  after  the  fourth 
year  of  residence ;  that  of  Master  of  Arts  after  the  fifth  year's 
work.  It  appears  from  the  syllabus,  however,  that  the  three 
years*  commercial  course  will  be  opened  to  students  not  desiring 
a  degree  without  insisting  on  the  two  years*  preliminary  work* 

The  preUminary  work,  as  at  Dartmouth,  is  made  to  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  History,  general  and  economic 
and  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

The  number  of  hours  of  college  work  required  from  each 
student  is  sixteen.  Of  these  a  student  taking  the  commercial 
course  must  devote  ten  to  subjects  selectea  bv  the  Special 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  course.,  during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  course,  the  remaining  six  being  given  to  "electives," 
while  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  the  Committee  claim  the 
entire  time  of  the  student.  The  following  pro^amme  is  pre- 
sented in  the  syllabus  for  1901-1902  (reprinted  m  Appendix  Q. 
pp.  395-405),  as  suggesting  the  most  appropriate  order  of 
elections : — 

First  Year  of  Commercial  Course  (3rd  University  Year). 


First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

Subject. 

Hrs. 
4 

3 

2 

7 

16 

Subject. 

Hrs 

Social  and  Industrial  Reforms  - 

Commercial   Geography  of  the 
Extractive  Industnea  t   - 

Theory  and  History  of  Money  - 

General  Electives 

* 

Science  of  Finance  - 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 
Manufacturing  Industries  - 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking 

Statistics         .... 

General  Electives    • 

3 

3 
2 
1 

7 

16 

Second  Year  of  Cotnmercial  Course  (4th  University  Year). 


First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

Subject. 

Hrs. 

4 

3 
3 
2 
4 

Subject. 

Hrs. 

Problems  in  Political  Economy  - 

liesources  and  Extractive  Indus- 
tries t  of  the  United  States    - 

• 

Commercial  Law 
Science  of  Accounts    - 
General  Electives 

Administration  of  Corporate 
and  Public  Industries  • 

The     Manufactures    of     the 
United  States      - 

Commercial  Law     - 

History  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry   or    Eurooean    Com- 
mercial Geograpny 

General  Electives    - 

• 

2 

3 
3 

2 
6 

16 

16 

*  See  Appendix  Q,  p.  402.    The  time  of  enrolment  in  the  case  of  candi- 

Forestry, 


dates  for  a  aegree.  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  residence. 
t  Under  thiii  nead  are  included  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 


Fisheries,  Mining,  etc. 
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Third  Year  of  Conitnerciai  Course  (5th  University  Year). 


First  Semeater. 

Second  Semester. 

Subject. 

Hrs. 

3 
3 
2 

2 
2 

12 

Subject. 

Hn* 

The  Distributive  and  Regulative 
Industries  of  the  United  States 

Technique  of  Foreign  Trade 

The  Money  Market    - 

La1x)ur    Taws    of    the    Unite<l 
States  and  £uroi>e  - 

Thesis  Seminary 

Transportation  ProhiernHnltcr- 
nat%ng  with  Administration 
of  Orporate  and  Public  In- 
dustries       .... 

Ck>mmercia1     Euroi)ean    Geo- 
graphy        .... 

American  Trade  with  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  - 

History  of  Industrial  IMiysics 

Business  Organization     - 

Thesis  Seminary     - 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

13 

A  somewhat  sj)ecial  feature  in  the  progniniinc  is  to  be  found 
in  the.  course^  on  the  History  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and 
Industrial  Physics.  The  student  is  supposed  to  have  pursued 
elementary  courses  in  these  subjects.  In  the  course  on  Chemistry 
"  he  learns  of  the  manner  in  which  chemical  principles  have  been 
applied  in  the  development  of  chemical  technique,  and  prepares 
hnnself  to  judge  intelngently  proposals  for  the  further  application 
of  such  principles."  Txie  course  will  not  begin  in  1901-2,  because 
no  class  is  yet  prepared  to  profit  by  it.* 

2o.  Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Columbia  University  for  the 
opening  of  a  school  of  commerce  in  the  University.  A  pro- 
visional scheme  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
bodies,  is  reprinted  in  Appendix  R,  pp.  405-417. 


VI.    General    Remarks. 

27.  The  problem  of  commercial  education  in  the  United 
Suites  lias,  at  the  present  moment,  a  particular  interest  for 
England.  In  both  countries  there  is  a  uesire  to  do  something 
and  a  movement  forward,  but  no  clear  and  universal  policy  such 
as  wo  get  in  countries  with  a  powerful  and  autocratic  ministry 
of  education.     It  is  a  time  of  begimiings  and  experiments,  mainly 

♦  Obviously  a  person  devoting  himself  mainly  to  economics  and  the 
various  brancne8  of  business  cannot  become  a  chemist  by  the  way.  But. 
bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Balfour's  dictum  that  no  knowledge  is  **  superficial,'^ 
although  its  poasea.sor  may  l>e,  a  course  of  this  kind,  showing  the  past 
achievements  of  applied  science  may  be  regaided  as  valuable  m  opening 
the  minds  of  business  men  to  its  future  possibilities. 
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(though  not  wholly)  suggested  hitherto  bv  Continental  example.- 
The  impossibility  of  borrowing  a  policy,  tne  danger  of  borrowmg 
details  naphazard,  from  foreign  systems  of  education,  has  been 
pointed  out  recently  by  Mr.  Sadler.  But  despite  differences  of 
economic  condition,  of  organization,  and  oi  national  temper, 
which  we  need  neither  forget  nor  exaggerate,  England  and  the 
United  States  possess  a  share  of  common  tradition  which  renders 
the  educational  experience  of  either  altogether  indispensable  to 
the  sister-country.  And  perhaps  the  position  is  made  most 
evident  when  we  remember  the  great  difficulty  which  Englishmen 
have  in  applying  the  word  "  foreign  "  to  anything  "  American." 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  give  an  outline 
sketch  of  American  commercial  teachmg.  It  is  proposed  in 
what  follows  to  draw  more  special  attention  to  certain  general 
questions  arising  out  of  this  teaching,  which  must  necessarily 
bo  considered  in  England  as  well  as  in  America. 

28.  Commercial  education  in  the  United  States  until 
Quite  recently  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  education  of 
tne  business  colleges,  through  which,  probably,  a  majority  of 
American  business  men  have  passed.  In  minor  matters  these 
colleges  have  valuable  lessons  to  offer  to  the  teachers  in  our 
polytechnics  and  evening-continuation  classes.*  But  their  chiet 
feature,  the  business-practice  scheme,  is  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  consider.  With  regard  to  the  value  of"  business-prac- 
tice" (see  above,  pp.  240-252),  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  this  country  to  any  considerable  extcnt,f  there  is  difference 
of  opinion.  In  its  favour  must  be  quoted  first  and  foremost  its 
survival,  and  the  immense  use  made  of  it  in  the  United  States ; 
and  also  its  employment  at  the  great  school  at  Antwerp  J  and 
many  schools  on  the  Continent,  of  which  the  school  at  Neuchatel, 
in  Switzerland,  may  be  regarded  as  a  type.i^  In  their  recent  book 
on  "  Commercial  Eduoition  at  Home  and  Abroad  "  (pp.  46-55), 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham,  and  Mr  Whitefield  in  his  "  Com- 
mercial  Education,"   treat   the  work  as  forming  an  essential 

*  In  the  matter  of  l)ook-keeping  Mr.  G.  van  de  Linde  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "what  passed  for  book-keeping  in  schools  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  and  Mr.  J,  A.  Baker,  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Baker  <k  Sons,  Milling 
En^neers,  said  that  in  regard  to  book-keeping  we  compare  badly  with  the 
United  States  and  Canacla.  "  American  Confiraercial  Schools,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  common  day  schools,  teach  this  useful  subject  much  more 
perfectly  than  we  do."— "Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  of  the  London  County  Council  "  1899,  pp.  27,  30,  and  31. 

t  Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  "Commercial  Education,"  p.  230,  ei  seq,j  gives 
"an  account  of  the  scheme  of  work  adopted  at  the  Liverix)ol  School 
of  Commerce,"  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham  in  "  Commercial  Educa- 
tion at  Home  and  Abroad,"  give  a  general  account  of  the  methods  introduced 
into  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (without  details 
of  any  particular  school). 

X  See  Mr.  Sadler's  article  on  "  Highsr  Education  at  Antwerp,"  Special 
Rei)orts,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  566-8,  596,  599. 


^  See  p.  240  above,  and  also  Mr.  Montague  Barlow's  evidence  before  the 
SuD-Comraittee  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  Xx)ndon  County 
Council,  1899,  Report,  p.  12,  and  his  paper  read  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference,  1898,  Report,  p.  43. 
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constituent  of  a  commercial  course.  Mr.  P.  E.  J.  Hemelryk, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Commerce,  has  spoken 
most  emphatically  in  its  favour ;  he  calls  it  "  the  crowning  point 
of  commercial  education."* 

On  the  other  hand,  French  opinion,  we  are  told,  is  adverse  to 
the  system,  and  the  bv/reau  coniTnercial  has  been  abandoned  in 

*  In  "  Commercial  Education  :  our  Colleges,"  by  P.  E.  J.  Hemeliyki 
Liverpool  (printed  by  Rockliff  Brothers),  an  interesting  pam^)hlet.  The 
author  supposes  the  business  practice  or  commercial  teaching  of  the 
bureau  to  begin  at  17  or  18,  and  regards  as  its  necessary  preliminary 
a  somewhat  formidable  programme  of  acquired  knowledge  :  "  Superior 
Commercial  French^  German,  and  Spanish,  mercantile  arithmetic,  dealing 
with  percentages,  interest,  exchanges,  and  the  conversion  of  foreign 
measures  into  English  ones,  or  viee  versd,  algebra  in  its  applications  to 
the  solution  of  difficult  questions  in  accountancy,  political  economy,  natural 
science,  ph^ics  and  chemistry,  commercial  law  and  the  leading  principles 
of  international  law,  historjr  and  geography — political  and  commercial— 
these  would  form  the  scientific  basis  of  the  future  merchant's  education, 
which  would  be  further  developed  by  careful  studies  in  book-keeping 
and  accounts  current,  with  a  watchful  eye  for  the  simplest  and  most 
exx)editious  methods,  the  nature  of  public  funds,  banking,  joint-stock 
comjmnies,  insurance — life,  fire,  and  marine.  Mental  arithmetic  would 
have  been  constantly  practised,  and  the  ability  to  write  any  one  or  two 
anguages  in  shorthand  would  also  prove  a  great  advantage.  Drawing, 
too,  and  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  Knowledge  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  many  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Granted  that  the  student 
having  now  reached  the  age  of  17  or  18,  has  gone  through  all  the  above, 
then  he  is  quite  fit  to  enter  upon  the  labour  of  the  bureau,  which  will 
gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  master,  open  his  eyes  to  the 
utility  of  all  the  stuaies  which  I  have  enumeratea.  Mr.  Hemelryk's 
list  of  subjects  rivals  the  famous  list  of  Milton's  Tractate.  American 
authorities  have  been  less  ambitious.  We  miftt  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Hemelryk's  pamphlet  for  his  practical  description  of  the  stages  in  his 
bureau.  We  quote  a  passage  on  the  classification  of  bureaus  contributed 
to  Mr.  Hemelryk's  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  recently-appointed 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Liverpool  School.  "  The  varied  forms  of 
VCommercial  Bureau,'  or  *  Training  Office,'  obtaining  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Japan,  may  be  classified  as  follows : — Form  1,  in  which  all  the 
pupils  go  simultaneously,  and  step  hy  step,  through  the  oi)erations,  rising 
out  of  a  business  transaction,  or  senes  of  business  transactions,  and  that 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  shows  them  what 
to  do,  and  now  to  do  it,  by  doing  preciselv  the  same  thing.  Fm^m  2 
requires  the  teacher  to  represent  the  outside  world,  and  to  invite  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  pupils  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
letters  and  other  material  reaching  them  through  him.  In  Farf/i  3,  the 
master  is  replaced  by  the  students  in  turn.  In  Farm  4,  by  a  group  of 
students  representing  a  firm  whose  transactions  are  followed  and  copied 
by  the  class.  In  Fann  5,  groups  of  students  repi-esent  different  firms, 
and  deal  not  only  with  the  class  (which  has  now  itself  dwindled  to  a 
group),  but  with  each  other.  To  the^e  ltouj)s  may  be  ixdded  groui>s 
iri  home  and  foreign  schools,  or  even  public  hnus  mlling  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  to  carry  out  simulated  transactions  with  the  school 
under  consideration.  The  final  and  most  advanced  form  of  such  a '  Bureau ' 
is  that  which  does  actual  business  on  its  own  account^  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  International  Academy  of  Trade  m  Zurich,  which 
has  an  annual  turnover  in  banking  and  goods  business  of  several  millions 
of  francs.  Tliis  last  feature  is,  however  open  to  grave  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  mercantile  community." 
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the  French  schools  *  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson,  Chairman  of 
the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  spoke  (in  her  evidence  before  the 
Edinburgh  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  f )  with  some 
contempt  of  "  make-believe  offices,"  but  chiefly  it  would  seem 
on  d  priori  grounds. 

The  great  weight  of  opinion  must  therefore  be  said  to  be  in 
favour  of  "  business-practice  "  in  a  "  model-office."  A  thorough 
investigation  of  the  best  American  business  colleges  by  an 
English  expert,  is  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  J 

29.  Passing  from  the  "business  college"  to  secondary 
commercial  education,  we  come  to  much  more  difficult  ground. 
"  One  thing,  at  any  rate,"  Mr.  Sadler  wrote  in  1898,  "  is  quite  clear, 
that  all  persons  of  experience  heartily  reprobate  the  thrusting  of 
so-callecf  *  commercial  subjects '  into  the  curriculum  of  seconoarj' 
day  schools  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  fairly  general  agreement  that 
secondary  education  ought  to  be  a  purely  liberal  ediication  up  to 
sixteen  at  all  events. "S 

At  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Eklucation,  held  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  July,  1898,  Sir  B.  Samuelson 
declared  that  the  paper  read  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne  had  "  once 
for  all  put  an  end  to  the  illusion  that  it  is  expedient  to  have 
special  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools,"  and  quoted 
tne  Reports  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1896, 
and  1897,  in  support  of  the  view  that  futiire  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  commercial  men  should  be  educated  together  until  the  age 
of  17  or  18.11 

The  joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company, 
the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Leith  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  their  Report  (Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  6.)  recommend 
"that  commercial  subjects  properly  so-called  should  not  be 
taught  at  school, If  and  Mr.  I.  Levinstein,  of  the  Manchester 

*  According  to  Mr.  Cloudealey  Brereton  •  seethe  "Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Eaucation,"  held  bv  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1 898,  p.  60.  See  also  Mr.  Sadler's  article  on  "  Higher 
Conmiercial  Education  in  Antwerp,"  etc.,  Special  Reports^  vol.  iii.,  567. 

t  Rejyort  of  joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburgn  Merchant  Company, 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1900, 
p;  28. 

I  It  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bernard  de  Bear,  the  Principal  of 
Pitman's  Metropolitan  School,  probably  the  most  important  analogue 
of  the  American  business  colleges  in  this  country,  saw  the  American 
colleges  in  1895  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Technical  Education  held  in  1897  (Proceedings,  p.  189).  Mr. 
de  Bear  describes  the  teaching  of  office  routine  as  better,  but  the  individual 
teaching  in  shorthand  and  other  subjects  as  less  good  than  the  teaching  in 
this  counti-y. 

§  Special  Reports^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  581-2. 

II  At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Hemelryk  said, "  give  the  boys  up  to  the  age 
of  15  or  16  a  classical  education,  let  them  know  something  of  foreign 
languages  ;  but  let  them,  from  the  age  of  16,  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
foreign  languages  and  remain  at  school  till  they  are  19." 

H  The  recommendation  is  continued  as  follows  :  "but  that,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Scotch  Code  with  reference  to  Higher  Grade  Commercial  Schools, 
*the  study  of  Arithmetic,  of  History  and  of  Geography  should  have  a 
commercial  application. 


> » 
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Chamber  of  Commerce^  made  an  mteresrin:?  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  A.sg^x-iation  of  Chambers  *A  C«>mmerce  held  last 
March  ( 1901 )  in  support  of  the  same  view.* 

The  views  ot  these  various  authorities  are  n«x  in  such  close 
agreement  as  thev  seem  at  first  sisrht.  They  are.  indeed,  all  at 
one  in  maintainn^  with  the  authorities  c»>nsulted  by  Mr. 
Hadler  in  18f>8  that  purely  commercial  subjects  should  not  be 
taught  before  the  a^  of  16  «Mr.  Hemelryk  savs  15  or  16). 
But  between  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson  and  Rev.  C.  \V.  B*>ume,  c«i 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  authorities  on  the  other,  then* 
»  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  best  employment  of 
the  two  years  from  15  or  16  to  17  or  18. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  movement  in  America  we  find  opinion 
distributer]  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way.  A  glance  at  the  com- 
mercial courses  of  the  high  schools  { see  pp.  254-260)  shows  that  in 
moftt  of  the  programme  extremely  little  time  is  given  to  purely 
technical  suojects  for  the  first  two  years  (for  pupils  aged  from 
14-16>  We,  as  before,  exclude  from  this  category  cominercuil 
geography  and  commercial  arithmetic,  which  in  no  way  clash 
with  the  most  liberal  of  educations.  Thus  it  is  onlv  from  16  to 
18  that  the  commercial  subjects  become  a  really  important 
feature  of  the  teaching.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  a^inst  introducing  any  appreciable 
amount  of  technical  commercial  teaching  into  secondary  school 
pr^rammes  before  the  age  of  16. 

Tne  whole  difference  of  opinion,  so  far  as  it  appears  in  the 
documents  available,  resolves  itself  into  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  best  employment  of  the  two  years  fix>m  16  to  18. 
The  designers  of  the  new  programmes  for  the  commercial 
high  schools  (and  for  the  conunercial  courses  in  the  ordinarj' 
high  schools)  declare  themselves  partisans,  no  less  than  their 
opponents,  of  a  "  liberal  secondarj'  eaucation."  They  are  convinced 
that  most  commercial  subjects  can  be  so  treated  that  boys  and 
girls,  while  receiving  the  training  of  feculty  and  character,  and 
the  civilising  influences  which  stand  for  secondar}'  education, 
can  simultaneously  acquire  a  useful  insight  into  the  organization 
of  commerce,  and  the  dexterity  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with 
business  details  which  is  successfully  given  by  the  business 
college.  Mr.  Crissy  tells  us  that  in  the  seconcfarj'  commercial 
sr;hools  and  courses  recognized  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  "  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Universitv  to  make  the 
high  school  business  course  fnlly  equal  in  disciplinar}'  value  to 
any  other  course  in  the  school."  f     Many  of  the  advocates  of  the 

*  ReiH^irt  of  the  41  «t  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  0>nimerce,  ltK)l.  "  Let  us  give  our  youths  a  liberal  general  education, 
let  them  learn  business  for  a  year  or  two  ;  then  let  them  be  sent  abroad  to 
learn  languages  and  to  ac<imre  the  knowledge  of  foreign  goods,  foreign 
business  habits,  and  foreign  customs,  and  they  would  return  quite  as  well 
equipi^ed  for  commercial  life  aa  the  best  of  foreign  clerks."  Mr.  Levinstein 
prfxieedwi  to  advocate  higher  commercial  education  in  a  university  for 
those  likely  to  take  responsible  positions  in  commercial  houses. 

f  Private  letter  dated  September  24th,  1901.    (See  p.  237  above.) 
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secondary  coinmercial  courses  regard  them  as  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  a  business  career.  Mr.  Crissy,  himself,  however, 
welcomes  them  as  meeting  a  demand,  but  after  all  only  as  a 
pis  aller.  "  The  public  high  schools,"  he  writes, "  are  meetmg  the 
growing  demand  for  busmess  education,  and  meeting  it  with 
mcreasmg  success.  Their  commercial  courses  covering  four 
years  are  of  great  value.  They  will  keep  in  the  high  school 
many  pupils  who  otherwise  would  not  have  remamed,  and 
graduates*  will  come  out  with  a  well-rounded  general  education. 
But  these  schools,  I  think,  cannot,  without  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  business  school  equipment  and  teaching  forces,  give 
the  actual  practice  in  counting  house,  transportation  office.  Dank 
and  intercommunication  work,  and  general  trade  which  the 
thoroughly  eGuipj)ed  proprietary  business  schools  are  prepared 
to  supply,  ana  which  constitute  such  anjmportant  part  of  the 
preparation  for  business  life." 

Mr.  Crissy  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  higher  commercial 
courses  in  the  universities  do  not  aim  at  giving  this  business 
practice,  and  concludes  as  follows :  "  For  such  as  can  take  it  I 
would  regard  the  following  as  an  ideal  course  for  a  thorough  and 
liberal  business  education. 

(1)  A  classical  or  scientific  [not  a  commercial]  course  of 
four  years  in  a  high  school  [14-18  years]. 

(2)  A  year  of  technical   training  in  a  registered  business 
school  [18-19  years]. 

(3)  A  graduate  course  in  a  commercial  school  or  college 
[university]  grade  [19-23  years].f 

The  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Crissy  has  weight  because  it  comes 
from  a  specialist  in  commercial  education.  The  same  view  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  non-specialised  secondary  education  was 
expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  America  on 
education  generally,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

**  An  indispensable  element  in  the  training  I  have  in  view," 
said  President  Eliot,  "  is  a  sound  secondary  education ;  that  is, 
an  education  in  a  first-rate  school,  public,  endowed,  or  private, 
which  occupies  the  whole  school-time  of  the  pupil  from  13  or  14 
till  18  years  of  age.  This  secondary  education  should  include 
the  modem  languages — an  essential  part  of  a  good  preparation 
for  the  higher  walks  of  business  life.  It  may  or  may  not  include 
Latin  or  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  the  German  non-classical 
secondary  education  is  a  very  substantial  preparation  for  business 
life,  although  it  includes  no  technical  subjects  whatever." — 
("Commercial  Education,  an  Address  to  the  National  Export 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia,"  1899.  Reprinted  in  the  EducatioTud 
Review  (U.S.A.),  xviiL,  417.) 

For  a  boy  who  intends  to  follow  a  commercial  course  in  a 
university,    there    may   well   be  a  danger  that    too  early  an 

*  The  English  reader  may  be  reminded  that  bovs  and  girls  who  pass 
satisfactorily  through  a  school  course  are  said  to  graduate. 

1 1.  O.  Crissy,  loc.  cit.    "  Business,*'  p.  566.    Tne  words  in  brackets  have 
been  inserted  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
6348  U 
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acquaintance  with  his  subject  may  make  him  "stale."  The 
danger  is  one  that  exists  vrith  all  technical  subjects  and  that  is 
frequently  overlooked.     (See  also  p.  202,  b(^low). 

30.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  ideal 
scheme  of  commercial  education,  secondary  commercial  courses 
now  exist,  and  they  raise  a  series  of  problems  which  must  be 
dealt  with.  They  overlap,  but  manifestly  they  do  not  coincide 
with,  the  problems  of  the  ReaJschide  which  have  already  been 
discussed  m  this  series.* 

With  regard  to  certain  features  of  the  preUminary  training 
required  for  a  business  man,  every  one  is  agreed ;  the  importance 
of  mathematics,  and  especially  of  arithmetic,t  of  geography  and 
of  foreim  languages,  is  acknowledged  universally. 

In  addition,  the  Americans  in  me  Commercial  High  Schools, 
as  in  their  business  oolites  and  universities,  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking  (see  also  p.  253,  above).  This  is  a  feature  not  only  of 
commercial  education,  but  of  all  eilucation  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  is  insisted  upon  here,  it  is  because  in  English  education 
it  is  generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence. J  The  introduction 
of  finglish  Language  and  Literature  into  the  ordinarj-  school 
curriculum  in  the  TJnited  States  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  academies,  of  which  probably  the  first  example  was  foimded 
at  Philadelphia  §  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin  |, 
and  incorporated  in  1753. 

That  the  teachinsf  of  English  in  America  is  absolutely  satis- 
factorv  from  our  &iglish  standpoint,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  ^The  projframmes  of  teaching  are  in  many  cases  above  all 
criticism,  but  if  we  mav  jud^  by  the  specimen  exercise-books 
sent  over  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  results  are  often  unsatis- 
fiictoiy  in  ever}*  branch  but  the  pure  business-letter  of  an 
elementary  character.  The  training  seems  in  some  instances 
definitely  directed  towards  the  production  of  "rhetoric"  in  its 
worst  sense.*^    The  question  of  training  in  English  compoidtio& 

*  SpecMl  Repori4j  vols,  i^  iiL.  and  ix 

t  For  Amencan  views  on  the  teaching  of  anthmetic  in  sehool^  see 
Appendix  E,  d|).  330-33S. 

^  Before  the  Scotch  Sub-Coniniittee  of  the  Edinbor^  Merchuit 
Company,  etc..  previously  allnded  to,  one  business  man  Jifter  an'ither 
spoke  of  the  inability  of  boys  to  c->mi>ose  a  bu5ines>  letter.  C/.  Report 
pp.  d«  li«  1$.  Cf.  also  the  volume  of  this  series  on  "  Piepuatorv  Scho»]ibs' 
pp^  5U  5i.  ^d.  Ti  9a 

$  ^Moncmiihs  on  Education  in  the  United  StAte^"  edited  by 
X.  M.  Bauer  (for  the  I^uis  Expcksition  of  19i»>  vol.  L  ""SecoodMy 
Edui'^ition.'^  by  IV>f.  £.  £.  Br^wn,  pn.  149  and  153L  This  ivkitkoUr 
acdkiemy  develof^l  into  the  University  of  Pennsylv^inia. 

I  In  his  autobitw;ft|^y.  Fruiklin  ha^  ^^ven  a  mckss  v:aliial4e  jmv^muiI  oI 
the  way  in  which  he  t^oght  him>e'lf  to  wnte«  which  teachers  mViiht  %»a<^ 
with  pr>fit. 

^  The  exefrl:w-Kx"4ui  examined  by  the  writer  were  from  hich  irhi^4s  o* 
the  oniinary  lyi^^not  fnnn  commercial  hi^h  :^hi^4^  tV^  »|me!^^ 
inv^^w^l  here;  is  im4  merely  ^Mie  of  i^i»>t  and  hid  tecichiniu  but  \4  sSiUidbid. 
Then!"  ;wems  to  Iv  in  Amenca  a  d«Mib)e  standard  in  the  i2je  «^  w^^rds :  iW 
stUHlard  i>f  the  AmeriRUi  chki^^  which  cvHiicides  with  tkat  1:^^  fjaeteA 
claij^cs  a|^^r\>ximately.  and  a  standar>l  to  W  f<k*und  not  ^^y  in  E>ewsm{wriw 
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is  a  very  large  one  indeed,  raising  the  widest  possible  issues,  and 
can  only  be  mentioned  here  in  passing. 

31.  One  great  difficulty  in  teaching  commerce  has  to  be 
faced,  and  is  obviously  being  faced,  by  the  advocates  of  the  new 
schools  in  America — the  ethical  difficulty.  *'  A  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  wrong-doing"  wrote  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  Is  not  the  same  view  implied  in  our  modem 
English  legend  "  school  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only  ? "  A 
newer  moral  conception  of  commerce  is  excellently  stated  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  the  Director  of  the  extremely  liberal  Com- 
mercial Course  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.* 
"More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,"  he  writes,  "the  world  was 
startled  with  the  declaration  that  in  international  trade  both 
sides  might  be  gainers.  We  recognize  this  at  present  as  true  for 
nations,  but  hardly  so  for  individuals.  Gain  is  popularly  regarded 
somehow  as  illicit;  if  one  party  to  a  transaction  nas  a  profit,  then 
it  is  felt  that  the  other  must  have  a  corresponding  loss.  A  genera- 
tion of  business-men  must  be  trained  that  shall  see  in  business 
neither  the  giving  nor  the  taking  of  advantages,  but  instead  a 
social  service  for  which  one  may  expect  compensation."  f 

but  also  in  moro  serious  productions,  and  certainly  in  approved  school 
essays.  The  actual  value  of  the  latter  kind  of  literary  currency  is.  so  to 
speak,  less  than  its  face  value.  We,  in  England,  love  to  buy  a  six  shilling 
novel  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  prefer  this  (so  the  booksellers  tell 
us)  to  a  book  sold  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  net.  In  America,  there  is 
a  similar  discount  to  be  taken  oif  certain  modes  of  expression.  In  both 
cases  there  seems  to  l)e  a  more  or  less  conscious  and  voluntary  self- 
deception  or  piece  of  "play."  At  a  certain  political  crisis  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  Tinxen  warned  English  readers  that  the  language  used 
by 'the  American  newspapers  had  a  much  less  formidable  significance  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  and  of  the  American  public  than  that  which  the 
English  reader  would  naturally  attribute  to  it.  The  elimination  of  this 
styie  of  expression  from  school  teaching  must  be  a  matter  of  time. 

To  emphasize  our  point  we  may  note  as  an  example  the  following  imssage 
from  the  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion **  for  1899  (pp.  1025-1030).  It  may  be  contrasted  with  profit  with  the 
expression  of  similar  views  by  other  writers  quoted  in  the  text. 

"The  Commercial  High  School,"  said  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson  of  the 
Department  of  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Emporia.  Kansas,  "  is  here.  It  is  based  on  principles  eternal,  and  is 
a  product  ol  the  heart  universal.  Business  is  becoming  recognized  as  more 
than  secularity.  Its  mission  is  no  less  divine  than  teaching  or  preaching. 
It  may  be  above  and  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  materialism.  The  study  of 
it,  givmg  power  to  earn  a  living,  and  advancing  our  national  commercial 
prosi)erity,  may  also  doveloj^  character,  and  Income  a  means  of  grace  ;  and 
so  long  as  aml>ition  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  a  government  exists  by 
the  people  and  for  the  j>cople,  so  long  will  the  light  of  education  for  use, 
falling  upon  the  fields  of  human  toil  and  the  pathway  of  human  sorrow, 
help  to  transform  earth  into  a  suburb  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 

♦  See  p.  265. 

t  "The  Content  and  Educational  Value  of  the  Curriculum  for  a 
Secondary  School  in  Commerce." — "Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,"  1900,  np.  643-549.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  useful  discussion  of  the  general  problems  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation to  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Herrick,  published  as 
the  Supplement  to  the  Fiftn  Year-book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society, 
Chicago,  1900,  8vo. 
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It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  business  is  regarded  by  t^iichers 
a«  "  merely  a  means  of  earning  tilthy  lucre,"  or  even  only  of 
"  making  money,"  either  the  subject  Or  the  te4ichcr  is  unlit  for 
the  piu*poses  oi  education.  There  are  special  reasons  for  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  teachers  and  professional  men 
generally,  with  regard  to  business.  In  the  processes  of  business 
the  financial  aspect  of  each  transaction  is  necessarily  kept  in  the 
foreground,  whue  the  actual  service  to  the  community,  lor  which 
payment  is  made,  appears  to  be  secondary.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances a  teacher  or  a  doctor  is  paid  for  his  services  no  less 
(though  possibly  on  a  lesser  scale)  tnan  a  business  man.  But 
during  the  rendering  of  such  service,  all  thought  of  payment  has 
actually  to  be  put  aside,  if  the  service  itself  is  to  be  successful. 
Again,  the  professional  man  in  his  professional  work  has  the 
constant  opportunity,  and  frequently  tne  desire,  to  give  a  portion 
of  his  services  without  reward,  because  his  services  are  from  man 
to  man.  In  the  case  of  a  business  man  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  persons  whom  his  work  is  ultimately  destined 
to  serve  {e.g.  those  between  a  merchant  in  the  home-trade  and 
the  users  of  the  needles  he  suppUes)  are  so  remote  that  the 
opportunities  for  benevolence  in  the  course  of  his  business  are 
necessarily  fewer.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the  average 
business  man  is  less  charitable  than  tne  professional  man.  But 
he  is  benevolent  chiefly  outside  his  business ;  the  professional 
man  is  benevolent  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  profession.  And 
hence  not  the  business  man  but  "  business  "  is  orton  looked  down 
on  from  the  **  high  moral  standpoint "  as  a  morally  inferior 
occupation  by  the  professional  classes,  and,  to  speaic  plainly, 
by  those  in  tne  teacning  profession.  It  is  also  regardea  as  an 
intellectually  inferior  occupation,  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  complexity  of  modern  business  and  the  swiministrative 
ability  which  it  demands,  but  that  point  may  be,  for  the  moment, 
left  aside ;  the  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  moral 
question  is  more  serious  because  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  cure 
itself  of  necessity. 

That  schoolmasters  who  look  down  on  business  are  often  con- 
strained to  educate  boys  for  a  commercial  career,  and  to  set 
before  them  some  kind  of  ideal  in  life,  is  certain.  Some  escape 
from  their  difficulty  by  distinguishing  between  an  "  ideal "  ideal, 
separated  by  a  definite  gulf  from  tne  attainable,  and  a  lower 
"  practical "  ideal,  to  whicn  life  may  approximate.  The  efficacy 
of  an  ideal  recognised  by  the  teacher  as  a  second-class  ideal  may 
be  doubted.  More  often  than  not  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
school  touches  only  in  the  vaguest  way,  if  at  all,  on  the  actual 
problems,  both  fundamental  and  subordinate,  which  every  boy 
entering  on  a  business  career  is  bound  to  deal  with  directly  (I  do 
not  say  always  consciously).  Is  it  not  due  to  this  absence  of 
early  guidance  that  the  boy  himself  often  comes  to  the  view  that 
"  business  is  business,"  the  irresponsible  acquisition  of  wealth  its 
sole  object,  that  is,  precisely  to  the  view  that  by  avoidance  of  the 
subject,  his  teaclier  aas  ipo.rtectually  tried  to  conceal  from  him. 
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"  Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace  ?  We  have  made  them  a 

curse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own  ; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse. 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

"  But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind, 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ] 
Is  it  i>eace  or  war  ?  Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword." 

So  spoke  the  hero  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  in  passionate  de- 
nunciation of  English  connnerce  and  its  ways. 

An  American  writer,  with  a  ditferent  end  in  view,  writes 
of  his  own  fellow  countrymen,  with  humorous  overstatement, 
as  follows ; — 

"A  little  over  a  century  ago,  we  were  a  nation  of  three  millions  who 
loved  liberty  ;  to-day  we  are  seventy  millions  who  love  money  We  have 
given  up  the  worship  of  Almighty  Gvxi  for  the  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  the  historian  of  future  years  will  write  us  down  as  belonging  to 
the  dollar  age."* 

Despite  its  ironical  form,  the  statement  is  put  forward  as  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  secondary  commercial  education,  on 
the  ground  that  "  commercialism  is  one  of  the  dominant  forces 
of  our  civilization." 

We  are  in  England  extraordinarily  tolerant  of  inconsistencies 
in  our  teaching,  in  our  systems  of  education.  We  proclaim  our 
principles  onlv  under  compulsion.  We  have  been  content  for 
years  to  use  the  word  education  constantly  as  if  it  meant  only 
instruction  in  school  subjects,  while  in  our  schools  we  have 
fortunately  practised  education  in  a  very  ditferent  spirit.  But 
in  dealing  with  commercial  education,  the  teacher  will  have  to 
be  clear  and  outspoken.  The  question  "  is  it  right  ?  "  will  crop 
up  again  and  again,  and  will  require  a  definite  answer.  Is 
Tennyson's  warliKe  hero  right  in  denouncing  business  as  the 
business  of  the  "  pickpocket  ?  "  Do  we  agree  with  the  American 
writer  that  this  is  tne  "  dollar-age  ? "  The  master  definitely 
training  boys  for  business  can  no  longer  evade  the  varied 
problems  of  commercial  ethics,  and  he  must  be  grateful  to 
American  writers  like  Dr.  Herrick  for  pointing  out  our  duty  and 
indeed  our  necessity  in  this  matter.f  That  the  duty  is  a  simple 
one  to  fulfil,  no  one  can  suppose.  The  detailed  investigation  of 
the  ethical  problems  involved  in  every  economic  problem  offers 
a  field  full  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  professsors  and 
students  in  the  higher  schools  of  commercial  education,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

*  "  The  Claims  of  Business  Education  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by  J.  H. 
Francis,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Dejmrtment,  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
California.  **Addres.Hes  ...  of  the  National  Educational  Association,' 
1899,  pp.  1008. 

t  In  the  Philadelphia  High  School  Course,  "  Ethics  of  Business  "  forms 
a  special  course  in  the  fourth  year  (age  1 8)  see  p.  255.  The  present  writer 
d'>es  not  plead  for  the  formal  teaching  of  business  ethics  but  for  a  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  discuss  the  problems  of  business  ethics  incidentally  as 
they  occur  in  the  school  teaching. 
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32.  That  commerce  offers  a  field  of  investigation  demand- 
ing the  highest  powers  to  deal  with  from  the  philosophical 
sUindpoint,  and  that  its  study  is  a  proper  subject  for  University 
Professors,  luis  long  been  recognized  by  the  creation  of  chairs 
of  Political  Economy  in  our  Universities.  It  luis  been  recognized 
also  that  the  field  is  so  lai^o  that  no  one  man  can  cover  it 
efficiently.  It  would  shock  no  one  to  have  Professors  of  Political 
Economy  dealing  with  Foreign  Trade  exclusively,  or  Banking 
exclusively,  or  Conmiercial  Geography  exclusively.  But  at  the 
notion  of  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Professors  of  Ck)mmerce, 
a  good  many  are  shocked  in  Enghmd  and  America. 

Nor  are  their  objections  triviju.  In  so  far  as  the  objectors  may 
regard  commerce  as  a  subject  intellectually  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  University,  they  are,  it  is  true,  fighting  a  lost  battla*  But 
in  aU  probability  wfiat  is  really  objected  to  is  the  introduction 
into  the  University  of  a  course  tniimng  men  to  an  ideal  of 
material  gain  which  shall  take  its  ulace,  side  by  side,  and 
on  equal  terms,  with  the  ideal  of  culture.  We  liave  already 
discussed  this  moral  question  inconnection  with  secondary  schools. 
We  have  first  to  consider,  not  the  question  of  a  ix)ssible  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  University  to  the  interests  of  tne  business  man, 
but  the  question  whether  that  ssicrifice,  if  made,  would  hiwe  any 
value.  That  is  whiit  is  being  discussed  anieutly  both  in  America 
and  in  the  Unit4xl  Kingdom  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  may  be  presented  in  liie  following  precise  form : — 

(1)  Is  it  possible  to  devise  a  University  course  in  commerce 
which  shall  fit  a  man  for  business  in  the  ssime  way  as  a 
Universitv  course  in  meilicine  fits  a  miin  to  be  a  doctor:  a 
course  wbich  shall  positively  be  of  more  use  to  him  in  his 
future  career  thiin  the  actual  cx()erienee  of  business  which 
he  would  acquire  in  the  time  allotteil  to  such  a  course  f  *** 

And  to  this  question  has  been  tacked  on  a  subsidiary  question, 
one  of  educational  organization. 

^2)  If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  be  **  Yes,"  should 
the  commercial  ci>urse  be  ;m  **  unde r-graduate  "  or  a  *  gnuiuale  " 
one,  or  a  course  partly  imder-^fraduiite,  partly  graduate  ? 

Mr.  James  Branch  Taylor,  m  an  important  i\nd  elaborate 
essay,  has  summed  up  the  ;mswers  given  to  the  main  question  by 
bot£  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  new  courses  in  America, 
and  hsts  given  his  own  conclusions.  ^ 

*  A  ^if>and  c«>minereial  education^  has  meant  iM>r  instruction  in 
^  ekniKriitAnr  l:«x>k-kee{*inA~  <*»  l**it^  in  Eugl^ud  f^H*  its  slcni&i^ano^^  and 
efitrct  to  It  Vjsx  '^uite  suddenly. 

♦  -We  d'>  n*>t  pretend  to  finish  a  business  nLUiV  t^l'^v-aii'.-n.  l»ut  to 
be^  it.  Wt:  bold  tli^t  we  a\n  give  him  in  fc*ur  y«u^'  teachiaif.  a  better 
eqiii|4nent  than  he  wtimM  gain  in  the  ^ame  i^'-rivxi  in  actual  l»usine!^  eJL- 
|ierience.""  Dr.  K.  P.  Falkner  oi  the  ^Vh^rton  Srh^^-L  ""  Ke|vrt  k4  ihe  Inter- 
national Commervkd  C\»n*;n.'ss*  rhiLtiielphi^"  l5*>.»,  Mh  d^x's  ?essi-jo.  iv  lOL 

;  "CoUe^  Bdocati-Mi  And  Businwj^'"  Eotuc^itt'm'i'  /^-•V^w  <l'.S^\.) 
yarch.  WiOiK  The  writer  Iegret:^  that  thr  |kD>|«*rtiv*ik>  of  thi>  jotioie  do  nol 
allow  him  to  giiv  a  f idler  Jhcvoont  ot  Mr.  laykVs  e:s&«ay«  mhich  is  dealt 
iDdependentlv  h\  Mr.  H.  T.  Mark,  in  his  artkie  on  "Eiwatioc 
ladiBtiy  in  uie  I  nitod  Stttes,"  this  Tolume  ix  1^3. 
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The  text  of  this  essay,  together  with  Prof.  James's 
important  contributions  to  the  subject  (see  pp.  233,  261,  262, 
above),  and  the  address  by  Principal  Eliot,  previously  referred  to 
(see  p.  281,  above),  should  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

The  opponents  of  University  education  bring  two  main 
arguments  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  to  succeed,  a  boy  must  berin 
business  early,  and  a  University  course  would  render  tnis 
impossible.  In  support  of  this  argument,  Mr.  Taylor  quotes 
the  names  of  twenty  great  business  men, — "surname  men  "  as  he 
calls  them — including  Wanamaker,  Rockefeller,  Gould,  Carnegie, 
Morgan,  Clews,  Vanderbilt,  Peabody,  and  Armour,  for  whom  the 
average  age  of  entering  business  was  16  J,  and  the  ^e  of  entering 
into  partnership,  or  its  equivalent,  was  22.  "To  succeed  in 
business,  you  must  be  interested  in  it  heart  and  soul,  and  thi?. 
identification  of  a  man  with  his  occupation,"  says  a  powerful 
opponent  of  University  training,*  "  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
early  and  plastic  years  of  a  man's  career." 

The  second  argument  is  that  not  only  does  the  University 
lose  precious  years  to  the  business  man,  but  it  makes  him 
positively  unfit  for  his  work  by  sterilising  what  business 
faculty  he  may  possess.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  statement  quoted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  (without  a  precise  reference)  asserted  that : — 

"  The  almost  total  absence  of  the  graduate  from  high  positions  in 
the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  College  education, 
as  it  exists,  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain.  The  graduate  has -not 
the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  twenty,  against  the  boy  who  swept  the 
office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  fourteen.    The  facts  prove  tnis." 

Mr.  Clews  (also  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor)  says : — 

"  I  do  not  employ  college  men  in  my  banking  office,  none  need  apply. 
I  don't  want  them,  for  I  think  thev  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  life.t 
The  college  man  is  not  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  He  looks  down 
on  the  humble  i)laces,  which  he  is  fitted  to  fill.  And,  indeed,  he  looks 
down  on  all  business  as  dull  and  unattractive.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  are  not 
with  his  business,  but  with  his  books,  literature,  philosophy,  Latin.  Now 
no  man  can  approach  the  exacting  business  life  in  that  half-hearted  way. 
Business  requires  the  undivided  mind. 

"  I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so  many  niches  in  his  brain.  In  each 
niche  so  many  facts,  ...  as  it  were,  fit^  and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at 
college  a  man  is  busy  filling  up  the  mches,  and  if  he  goes  through  college 
in  the  right  way,  his  niches  are  adl  fulLf    No,  .  .  .  the  college  man  is  not  the 


*  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  c^uoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  loc.  cit 

+  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  the  American  bankers  of  Founder's 
Court,  E.C.,  prefer  University  men  and  employ  many,  ileport  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Commercial  Education  of  the  London  County  Council, 
1899,  p.  27. 

X  Mr.  Clews's  psychology  is  open  to  criticism,  but  this  does  not  affect 
his  view  of  the  actual  effect  of  University  training. 


.«Kceawf^  ouui  in  nvxiey  aiEuih.  Ic  m  die  ouul  wib?  kii?  ^Gutaeti  sn  «*  mc 
ofio^  V>y  And  wib>  zso  che  ffiiacaci'ja  <^'  keeane^Mi  xoii  prkrtBral  ki»vved^ 
that  eomesi  fip^Mn.  axtij  ojni^it  wiik  hn^inesB^  mea. 

**  He  haa*  Iu»  zus^ir^  ^harpoftsfif  zaA  ^JcigrnafclTty.  .4rui  coe  «d^  oc  n  &«-  »:< 
dulled  hj  kiekA  And  ciief>ries»  of  Iif*^  entir^T  rjtjz  ^A  hs^zmf.-aj  vixk  his 


Mr.  CAmcgie's  s^^nitkaiit  pcoTis«>-'-  with  re?zakni  Ko  Uni^eisnr 
edcKatioo  *"  as  h  isw"^  p^es  the  key  to  tfa«  Answer  mikrie  1*t  the 
ftdTocates  ot  the  new  moventait  t<>  these  l>>rniidable  inFip-^uentfi. 
Th^  ^igree  that  UorrersitT  edaf:sui«>Q  hjis  iio4.  $»>  Su*.  met  the 
reqmremeiits  #>f  the  fattire  basmess  uujl  bat  ther  assert  that  it 
maj  be  mswle  to  do  so  fully:  that  jast  as  the  otl  system  of 
jqiprenticeship  to  an  apodKcary.  or  which  sweepcn^^  out  the 
9Mnys^f\  formed  the  first  stage,  has  been  replace*!  by  an  of]^anized 
sjnrtem  of  medical  education^  so  the  present  system  of  basmess 
apprenticeship  will  be  replaced  by  an  organize«i  system  oi 
biBinen  education:  and  tnat  a  form  of  college  education  is 
actuallj  beni^  derised  which  will  equip  vofiex  quickly  and  in 
the  best  wav.  the  'aTeiage  to  first  rate  manT  with  the  positive 
knowledge  ^  requires  for  a  business  career  while  in  no  wise 
stunting  his  interest  in  commerce  or  the  actiiity  of  will 
easenti^  {or  success^  ^ 


*  On  the  other  hand,  tkat  dL^tingobhed  ecooomi^  the  late  Genenl 

Fnncis    A.    Walker^  speaking,    no  doabC  largelj  from  Amerienn.  and 

especiailj'  American  commernnL  experience,  bm.  anfortoifeafielT.  qnotini^ 

BO  exmmplesy  wrote :    **  It    ift    the    one  fatal  weakne^  of  the'  :»elf-niade 

man,  that,  at  any  point  in  a  socresssfol  career,  there  \&  a  babifitj  to 

eoOapBe,  or   to   the   eoaumanofi  of  first-chiv  errors  afanctct  be?ood  the 

power  of  the  weil-edocatod  man  to  commit.     The  ghastliest    mistakes 

of   life   are   those  of  seh-made  men.  theretofore  $ac«eaifiil   •befhet   in 

war,  in  pohtiok  in    profesnonal    practice,   or    in    boanesiN      It    mt;^t 

almost  be  said  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  Dcevioas  success  or  the 

more  miiform  thit  sacceass  the  greater  becomes  the  dan^  that  at  ^xne 

critical   point,  the  self-made   man    will  oTer-e$timate  hs^   own    powers : 

or    fooli^ilj  despise   some   really  formidable  anta^r>ai»t   or  eompetit<]c 

who  does  not  answer  to  lus  notions,  deriTed  from  a  mnited  eiperience.  of 

what  may  make  an  antagonist  or  competit4:>r  formidaUe.  or  ander-rate  some 

eril  liabtfity,  beeaose  it  is  of  a  novel  type  :  or  take  one  thing  ftx  a»3ther  on 

acooont  of  some  superficial  resemblanoe ;  or  in  :!ome  way  or  another  commit 

the  capital  blunder  of  his  Hf e.    And,  it  is  true  also,  that  the  fatal  errors  of 

■elf-made  men  largely  occur  after  the  period  of  life  when  ther  might. 

perfaan.  bare  been  repaired.    The  educated  man  makes  kb  mistakes  at  or 

near  the  start.    The  self-made  man  i»  m«>re  likely  to  make  his  when  it  is 

too  late  either  to  learn  from  them  <>r  tosurmoont  their  difficohiesk'^       The 

Kelatkin   of    Profeadonal  to  Technical  Edocation.  reprinted    from    the 

E^lwmti^mnl  Reviat  of  18^  in  the  poslhumoasly  pubh^ed  DUcmttif.'ms 

fm  Edw^aiU/m^  1899L  p.  6& 

t  EA|iecial]y  significant  in  view  of  his  great  benefactions  to  the 
UniTersities  <h  Scotland  and  to  the  I'mveraty  of  Binningham. 

X  See  for  instance,  President  Eliot  snaper  referred  to  ahtve,  p.  2S1.  But 
it  mu5t  be  added  that  in  special  cases  fVinci^ial  Eliot  regaids  a  University 
training  of  the  usual  ty|«.  fjlk>wed  by  travel,  a<  the  best  training  for 
iHonness  life.  Thirty  }^r  c^nt.  of  Vale  ^iradoates  for  1^1—3  entered  on  a 
Imsiness  career.  The  {»r>portion  of  such  graduates  which  had  stcflhdily  in- 
creased since  1831,  nu^y  have  increased  still  further  since.  ( YaU  Rmar. 
No]ul8Mi  quoted  by  Dr.  Herrick,  Ux.  eiL) 
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The  expression  '*  average  to  first-rate  man  "  has  been  used  by 
the  present  writer,  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  favourite  argument 
drawn  from  the  example  of  successful  men  of  genius.  It  is 
obviously  true  that  these  have  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  knowledjje  necessary  for  success,  and  that  what 
they  have  done  others  irom  time  to  time  will  do.  But  to 
suggest  that  they  have  achieved  success  because  of  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  technical 
knowledge,  would  be  equivalent  to  suggesting  that  all 
electricians  should  begin,  like  Faraday,  as  bookbinders,  or  that 
all  novelists  should  be^jin,  like  Thomas  Hardy,  as  architects. 
For  the  attainment  of  Tiational  commercial  success,  it  is 
obviously  wise  to  make  the  acquisition  of  wide  technical 
knowledge  eiisy,  if  that  can  be  done  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice either  of  time,  or  of  interest  in  the  ultimate  business  career.* 

33.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  special  courses  in  commerce 
should  as  a  rule  be  entered  on  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, "  after  a  high  school  course,*}*  in  order  to  secure  the  "  early 
identification  with  the  work  of  life,*'  demanded  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Clews. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives,  in  answer  to  the  second  objection  to  a 
University  education  for  business  men,  namely  that  such  an  edu- 
cation sterilises  the  business  faculty,  a  sketch  of  the  situation 
inside  the  University,  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
accept  as  adequate  or  satisfactory. 

*•  In  how  far,"  he  asks,  "  do  our  colleges  contribute  to  clear 
unhindered  vision,  and  the  habits  of  close  observation  ?  To 
what  extent  do  they  promote  the  talent  of  moving  to  certain 
ends  by  chosen  means  and  selected  combinations  ?  How  far  do 
they  cultivate  independence,  firm-knit  individuaUtv,  a  manly 
assertion  of  self  in  the  world  ? "  implicitly  stating  thus  what  he 
reganls,  and  no  doubt  justly  regards,  as  the  requisites  for  success- 
ful business  life. 

In  reply  to  these  questions  he  suggests  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Universities,  dominated  by  tne  " cloister  spirit,"  the  "intro- 
spective attitude,"  did  none  of  these  things  {loc.  cit.  pp.  237-238). 
He  contrasts  what  he  looks  on  as  a  aisajypearlng  University 
ideal  of  "  culture  for  its  own  sake,"  "  the  serenity  of  thought 
which  found  its  enjoyment  in   the  contemplation  of  its  own 

♦  Mr.  Bryce  (quoted  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  lycctt^  p.  244),  said  in  an  address 
to  the  As8ociatecl  ClianuKjrs  of  Commerce  in  1892  :  "  A  man  of  the  highest 
ca|>acity  would  make  way  without  education  ;  a  man  of  the  lowest  capacity 
could  not  \)e  made  anything  of  by  education ;  but  between  these  two 
extremes  there  lay  a  class  which  has  never  failed  to  profit  by  good  training, 
but  who  would  have  come  to  comparatively  little  if  they  had  not  had  that 
training.  It  was  for  that  majority  they  pleaded,  to  whom  education  made 
all  the  difference,  and  it  was  from  that  m^gority  that  young  men  must  be 
trained  for  their  business  houses." 

t  The  high  school  course  is  generally  8upix)sed  to  be  completed  at 
eighteen  so  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  here  as  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
meaning.    The  matter  is  important.    (Se«  p.  280  above.) 
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It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  community  when  the  "  cloister- 
spirit,"  the  contemplative  ideal,  and  the  love  of  pure  investiga- 
tion disappcjir  from  University  life,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  by  a  happy 
inconsistency,  implies  that  he  shares  that  view.  But  the  firmest 
adherenU  to  the  old  state  of  things  must  see,  from  ptist  experience, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  University  in  which  youths  are  prepared 
for  social  life  to  pretend  to  stand  wholly  aloof  from  tnat  life ; 
nor  would  it  be  of  ultimate  good  for  the  University  for  its 
teachers  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  experiments,  social,  political, 
scientific,  ciirried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
world,  nor  to  refuse  their  help  in  training  men  to  carry  on  ex- 
periments in  special  departments  of  the  world  s  activity.  We 
must  remember  indeed  that  two  "technical"  faculties,  those  of 
law  and  medicine  are  as  old  as  the  Universities  themselves. 
In  modern  times  one  technical  subject  after  another  hixs  taken 
its  place  side  by  side  with  these.  Pure  Chemistry  opened  the  way 
for  Applied  Chemistry;  Mathematics  and  Physics  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering;  and  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  Universities,  or  institutions  of  University 
rank,  everywhere.  The  teaching  of  such  subjects  has  been 
consUmtly  opposed  by  men  inside  the  Universities  as  "un- 
academic,'  by  ** practical  men"  outside  as  useless.  But  they 
have  gradually  won  almost  universal  recognition. 

It  seems  hardly  likely  that  hi  England  the  somewhat  artificial 
distinction  of  Germany  between  the  Universities  and  the  Higher 
Technical  Colleges  will  be  maintained  in  dealing  with  higher 
commercial  teaching.* 

The  present  battle  is  not  then,  as  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  it,  a 
new,  but  an  old  battle  fought  over  again,  and  to  which  only 
one  ending  seems  possible.  The  school  of  commerce  is  bound 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  school  of  engineering  in 
our  places  of  higher  education. 

Again  if  (considering  for  the  moment  English  Universities) 
we  look  not  at  the  atmosphere  that  prevails  within  their  walls, 
but  at  the  men  whom  they  have  sent  into  the  world,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  ctin  scarcely  be  said  to.  kill  "  the  spirit  of  masterful 
reaction  with  an  external  world "  by  higher  education.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  they  have  been  the  nurseries  of  many  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  down  to  the  present  day. 

34.  Nevertheless  in  the  attack  of  Mr,  Clews  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  in  the  almost  as  dangerous  defence  of  Mr.  Taylor, 

*In  Oennany  a  distinction  exists  between  the  Technische  Hochschulen 
and  the  Universities,  and  in  accordance  with  this  tradition  the  Leipzig 
Handehhochi^'hide  doe.s  not  form  i»art  of  the  University.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Twentyman  has  shown  that  the  distinction  is  due  to  difference  of  historical 
origin,  not  to  arbitrary  discrimination.  To  be  admitted  to  the  Technische 
Hochschulen.  a  boy  must,  as  a  rule,  have  ixaased  through  the  classes  of  a 
secondary  scliool,  and  their  teaching  is  of  a  Universitv  type,  (see  Special 
Reports^  vol.  ix.,  p.  405.)  The  only  institution  in  England  at  present 
organized  on  this  model  is  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  at  South  Kensington. 
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there  remains  more  of  triilh  than  out  and  out  admirers  of  our 
present  educational  ideals  iiiiiy  willingly  admit.  The  loving 
admirntion  for  the  achievements  of  science  (and  by  this  I  mean 
the  CTormun  Wijmcnscluifi,,  the  learning  that  advances)  in  our 
older  Universities  has  produced  results  which  are  small  in  the 
past  century  in  comparison  with  tho  corresponding  rosulU) 
achieved  in  other  countries ;  the  achievements  of  our  amateurs, 
on  Ihe  other  hand,  are  exceptionally  splendid,  especially  in  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  Do  not  these  circumstances  point 
to  a  certain  storilisinjj  influence  at  work,  either  in  tho  Univer- 
sities ihoniselvGs,  or  m  the  schools  preparing  for  the  Univer- 
sities, and  one  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with 
commercial  education  ? 

The  subject  was  attacked  in  Dr.  Schuster's  admirable  presi- 
dential address  to  section  A  of  the  British  Association  in  1892. 
"  Is  it  not  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  one  distinctive  feature  which 
separates  this  from  all  other  countries  in  the  world  is  the 
prominent  part  played  by  the  scientific  amateur,  and  is  it  not 
also  true  that  our  modern  system  of  education  bends  to  destroy 
the  amateur  ? "  "  An  amateur,  Dr.  Schuster  defines,  as  "  one  who 
learns  his  scion'ie  as  he  wants  it  and  when  he  wants  it."  Tho 
ordinary  English  business  man  at  the  present  day  is  an  amateur 
of  this  Kind. 

The  next  passage,  although  written  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  men  of  science,  contains  matter  uf  especial  sig- 
nificance in  its  application  to  the  commercial  education  of  the 
future  in  England. 

"  Whatever  ia  tiiugbt  in  uarly  yeaw  must  necesaarily  l>e  tauglit  in  a  more 
ur  less  dogmatic  maiitier,  and  in  whatever  way  it  is  taught,  experience  shows 
that  it  is  nearly  alwityu  received  in  a  doguiatics{iirit.  It  cicems  important 
therefore  to  confine  early  training  to  thoae  siibjecljt  in  which  pruconceived 
notions  are  considered  an  advantage.  It  is  to  me  an  uncongenial  taitk  to 
aoundanotvof  warning  to  the  older  UnivumiliL^K.  .  .  .  But  1  cannot  help  ex- 
preiwing  a  conviction  that  their  highly  fliiecialisxMl  examinations  for  entrancu 
»cholar)thii>3  are  a  cunte  to  all  sound  achool  education,  and  will  prove  a  still 
-  tald        -       •    ■  ....  .     .     ..„ 


B  fatal  curse  to  what  concenw  iw  most  nearly,  the  progress  of  Hciontific 
knowledge.  If  school  educati'm  could  be  more  general,  if  scientific  theories 
could  only  be  taught  at  an  age  when  a  man  is  able  to  form  an  indegiendent 
jud^ent,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  retaining  that  originality  of  ideas 
which  has  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  country  and  enabled  our  amateurs 
to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  biHtory  of  science.  At  present  a  know- 
ledge of  scientific  theories  seeraa  to  kill  all  knowledge  of  scientific  faclB."t 

The  very  progress  of  science  and  scientific  industry  makes 
originality  oi  ideas  in  commerce  more  than  ever  an  absolute 
necessity  for  tho  business  man.  He  must  be  constantly  reatly 
to  deal  with  fresh  situations  as  thoy  arise,  and  an  education  that 
would  take  his  freshness  of  idea  away  from  him  would  be  almost 
worse  than  no  education  at  all. 

*  Hy  "our  modern  system"  the  speaker  referred  to  wliicalion  genemlly 
and  not  only  to  that  in  Oreat  liritain. 
t  British  Association  Beport  for  1892,  p.  G2U. 
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Against  the  special  danger  of  premature  specialization  we  have 
seen  that  the  advocates  of  commercial  education  are  alrciidy  to 
some  extent  on  their  guard.  But  is  premature  specialization 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  the  evils  to  which  Dr.  Schuster 
drew  attention  ?  Does  not  the  evil  extend  to  other  subjects  than 
natural  science  ?  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech 
at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  that  the  great  fault 
of  our  education  all  round  was  its  lack  of  training  in  independent 
thought,  and  suggested  that  this  was  (at  any  rate  in  part)  due 
to  excessive  reading.*  It  is  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  at  all  adequately  here.f  But  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  examination  system,  often  abused  too  indiscriminately,  is 
partly  to  blame  for  our  present  deficiencies.  Without  attempting 
to  deal  with  remedies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  examina- 
tions are  useful  as  tests,  the  mental  attitiule  of  working  for  an 
examination  is  discouraging  to  ori^nality  (however  honest  the 
work  may  be  and  putting  all  Question  of  cramming  aside).  Ex- 
aminations cannot  be  dispensea  with ;  but  their  baa  effects  ought 
to  be  neutralised  by  the  introduction  of  other  elements  into  our 
educational  system,  or  the  strengthening  of  elements  already 
present.  The  whole  attitude  of  working  to  do  not  what  a  man 
thinks  best  himself  of  his  own  independent  judgment,  but  what 
he  believes  some  one  else  will  tlrnik  best,  is  an  attitude  of  the 
nursery  prolonged  into  adult  life.  It  kills,  or  tends  to  kill, 
originality,  and  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  a  teaching  that  constantly 
encourages  or  compels  this  attitude,  higher  commercial  education 
will  be  a  serious  danger  rather  than  an  advantage  to  our  national 
commerce.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  best  American  schools 
independent  work  in  the  "  seminar "  forms  an  essential  part  oi 
the  higher  commercial  course.  The  students  will  not  only  learn 
from  tne  teacher;  they  will  learn  how  to  learn,  and  to  form  their 
own  judgments  by  a  study  of  the  facts.  A  "  pass-school "  would 
be  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage  in  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

If  the  teaching  in  the  best  American  schools  is  on  a  level  with 
the  programmes,  it  will  be  seen  that  "pass-schools  "  in  commerce 
are  there  left  out  of  the  question.  The  alternative  between  an 
advanced  four-year  undergraduate  course  and  a  course  either 
partly  or  wholly  graduate,  preceded  by  special  study  in  economics 
and  history,  takes  us  on  to  a  higher  plane.  But  to  discuss  such 
an  alternative  with  advantage  requires  study,  not  of  programmes, 
but  of  actual  teaching  and  results. 

35.  The  impulse  in  this  country  towards  commercial 
education,  both  secondary  and  higher,  is  one  that  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing strength.     The  English  business  man  is  being  hard  pressed 

♦  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  few  needs  of  our  nation  which  are 
more  clamant  than  the  need  of  independent  thought.'*  Report  in  the  Timesy 
October  IGth,  1901. 

t  The  writer  has  attempted  to  define  the  situation  somewhat  more  closely 
in  an  article  on  The  Teachiruj  of  Style  in  ,  .  .  Schools^  Fortnightly  Review, 
June,  1902. 
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world.    The  successful  man  of  business  may  know  nothing  of  teaching  what 
he  knows.    Practical  accountants  make  poor  teachers  of  book-keeping.* 

"The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  teaching  force  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  type  of  education,  nor  is  it  insui)erable  here.  It  is  less  to-ciay  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  men  who  teach  are  not  necessarily  the  men  who 
do.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  j^rceives  without  acting,  just  as  there 
is  one  which  acts  without  perceiving.  In  earlier  day?  this  type  was  repre- 
sented in  business  matters  by  the  nnancial  editors  of  the  daily  press,  the 
editors  of  trade  and  commercial  journals,  the  secretaries  of  commercial 
bodies.  To^y  it  is  represented  further  by  an  ever-growing  flood  of  voung 
men  who  leave  our  colleges  and  universities  trained  in  the  principles  of 
economic  thought,  but  capable  of  mastering  the  mechanism  of  economic 
processes.  Men  can  be  found  to-day,  and  will  be  found  in  the  future,  in 
oven  greater  numbers,  capable  of  giving  the  instruction  which  an  intelligent, 
enlightened  sgid  progressive  higher  commercial  education  demands." 

But  there  are  not  only  teachers  whose  intellectual  tastes  lead 
them  to  the  study  of  business,  there  are  business  men  who  have 
the  desire  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
teach  in  our  Universities  during  a  part  of  their  time.  It  is  so  at 
any  rate  in  America,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  syllabuses  of  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  (p.  887)  and  of  the  Wharton  School  (p.  357, 
Field-work).  The  University  of  Chicago,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  268, 
note  t),  has  just  appointed  a  large  number  of  additional 
professors  on  the  statt  of  her  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics, 
who  are  all  engaged  in  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin  and  Columbia  University  will  pursue  the 
same  plan  {Cf.  pp.  374  and  408).  Principal  Locfge,  of  the 
University  ot^  Birmingham,  speaking  at  University  College 
Liverpool,  on  Civic  Universitiesf  said : — 

"  If  we  are  to  i*aiae  the  general  level  of  commercial  training,  and  make  it 
worthy  of  the  greatne.ss  of  the  i)art  which  commerce  plays  and  always  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  take  a  medical  school 
as  our  pattern.  One  man  cannot  do  it  ^  a  whole  faculty  is  necessary,  and 
the  greater  nunilier  of  that  faculty  will,  I  expect,  be  men  not  holding 
endowed  chairs,  nor  able  to  spare  much  time  for  teaching,  but  men  really 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  work  itself  ;  nien  of  ability,  leaders  in  business, 
who,  like  the  i>rominent  doctoi*s  in  a  city,  may  be  willing  to  come  down 
for  an  hour  a  aay,  or  a  few  hours  a  week,  and  give  to  students  the  benefit 
of  their  great  and  always  growing  experience.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  find  men  of  business  able  and  willing  to  do  this,  but  I 
see  no  other  way  of  getting  it  done  that  is  likely  to  be  half  so  good.  I  see 
no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  multifarious  details  and  the  immense 
variety  of  business  transiictions  in  such  a  place  as  this ;  and  even  now  I 
feel  that  in  this  city  we  could  put  our  finger  on  men  who  are  competent  to 
teach,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  teach,  and  to  fill  up  the  outlines  and 

*  Is  not  the  analogy  Ijctween  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  a  Faculty  of 
Law  or  Medicine  pushed  a  little  too  far  here  ?  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  student  sees  carried  out  before  hiin,  and  practises,  the  actual  operations 
of  his  art,  and  it  is  essential  that  he  should  nave  good  models  in  practice 
as  well  as  lucid  and  comi)etent  teaching  of  theory.  Do  great  Scnools  of 
Medicine  exist  without  great  physicians?  The  analogue  of  *  hospital 
practice'  must  surely  be  found  in  business  itself  and  not  in  the  Uni- 
veraity.  Possibly  a  scheme  in  which  some  of  the  students'  time  was  spent 
in  actual  business  might  recommend  itself  to  business  men. 

t  Speech  delivered  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  on  October  13th. 
Report  in  the  Manchestey-  Guardiany  October  14th,  1901. 
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3t).  The  principle  of  getting  help  from  men  in  the  out- 
side world  of  affmrs  Iwis  been  adopted  in  the  only  complete 
higher  cuiuraercial  school  at  present  esisting  in  England,  the 
London  SL-hool  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  founded  in 
1894.*  This  institution  of  the  first  rank  is  at  present  cspentially 
gmduate  in  character,  the  average  age  of  its  students  being 
between  23  and  28.t  Although  it  has  recently  been  incorporated 
in  the  University  of  London,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  directly 
connected  with  any  institution  training  undet^aduates  renders 
it  at  present  more  directly  comparable  with  the  Paris  £col« 
Lihre  dea  Scienceji  I'dlUiquce  than  with  the  Faculties  of  Com- 
merce in  the  American  Universities.  The  establishment  of 
degrees  in  commerce  by  the  University  will,  doubtless,  modify 
its  curriculum  to  some  extent. 

Klaewhere  in  tliis  country  there  are  only  bi^inningB  to  record 
in  higher  commercial  education.  Of  the  three  Colleges  of  the 
Victoria  University,  two  (Owens  CoU^e,  Manchester,  and 
University  College,  Liverpool)  have  co-ordinated  the  important 
lecture  courses  m  Economics  and  Conmiercial  Law  alreiwly 
existing,  and  adde<l  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  special  teaching 
so  as  to  form  "  Higher  Commercial  Courses."  The  third  college 
of  the  University,  the  Yorkshire  College,  is  preparing  a  scheme 
for  next  session.  At  University  College.  Liverpool,  which  first 
liegan  the  work,  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  teaching  of  the 
bureau  fto  which  allusion  has  alreaily  been  made  on  p.  27K), 
teaching  which  does  not  enter  into  the  American  University 
curricuUira.  At  Manchester  the  teaching  of  languages  has  been 
extended,  and,  in  addition  to  courses  in  French  and  German, 
courses  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Arabic  and  Chinese  are  offered-J 
Courses  on  Commercial  Law,  open  to  all  students,  have  long 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Owens  College  Law  School. 
At  Liverpool  the  School  of  Commerce  is  manned  by  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  Chamlxir  of  Commerce,  the  Senate  and  t-oun- 
cil  of  University  College,  and  the  Liverpool  City  Council.  Both 
the  City  Council  and  the  I^mcashirc  County  Council  contribute 
towards  the  funds  of  the  school.  In  Mancitcster.  the  teaching, 
although  planned  by  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tlie  Owens  College,  is  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  College.  It  receives  financial  -support  from 
])rivat«  siibscriliers  and  from  the  Lancashire  County  Coimcil, 
but  none  from  tho  City  Couniiil.  But  l)oth  in  Mancnoster  and 
Liverpool  the  funds  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colleges  are 
altf^ther  insutficionl  for  tho  development  of  University  schools 

•  See  S/>eeiat  Rcfiorlt,  vol.  ii.,  ]>.  TR  1898. 

t  London  Schixil  of  KcuiiomicB.  "  Brief  Re|xirl  mi  tht  work  of  tho  School 
since  18Bfi,"    1899,  pji.  ai-32, 

I  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker,  late  H.B.M.  Oonnul,  has  licen  a|>t>*>iiilvd  Professor  tif 
C'hinetie  sA  the  Uwcna  Oolk-ge, 
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of  the  first  rank,  like  the  Wharton  School,  or  the  Amos  Tuck 
School,  although  it  is  evident  that  cities  like  these,  with  their 
immensely    varied    industries    and   businesses,  form   the  best 

Eossible  centres  for  Faculties  of  Commerce.*  The  University  of 
Birmingham  has  received  an  endowment  of  £60,000  for  its 
Faculty  of  Commerce.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of  Economic 
History,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University,  has  been  appomted  to  the  Professorship  of 
Commerce  in  the  new  Faculty,  and  has  been  requested  to  devote 
the  fijrst  year  of  his  tenure  of  the  chair  to  the  organization  of  the 
Faculty,  which  will  receive  students  next  session. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  older  Universities  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  younger  uistitutions  in  forming  Faculties 
of  Commerce.  The  important  School  of  Economics  at  Cam- 
bridge already  provides  amply  for  the  more  purely  economic 
teaching  of  such  a  faculty,  and  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  has 
recently  published  a  "  Plea  for  the  Creation  of  a  Curriculum  in 
Economics  and  associated  branches  of  Political  Science,"  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  University,  would  bring  to  the  Cambridge 
teachers  both  more  students  and  a  greater  opportunity  m 
every  way  of  making  their  influence  felt.  At  Oxford  with  a 
system  less  well  organized  than  that  which  already  exists 
at  Cambridge,  there  is  also  a  desire  to  develop  the  School 
of  Economics,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  has  recently  put  forward 
a  plea  for  its  extension.  Oxford  has  the  aavantage  of 
possessing,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  of  pure  Economics, 
the  iinportant  School  of  Geography  presided  over  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder. 

The  conferences  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1 897  and  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898,  the  important  Reports 
published  by  the  Sub -Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
of  the  London  County  Council,  in  1899,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Joint  Sub-Committeet  on  Commercial  Education  in  1900,  and 
the  annual  discussions  on  Commercial  Education  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  give  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  a  general  movement  which  is  bound  to 
produce  more  results  beiore  long. 

To  conclude  formallv  a  paper  of  this  kind,  dealing  chiefly  with 
schemes  and  curricula  not  yet  fully  carried  into  effect,  is 
impossible  from  its  very  nature.     It  has  indeed  been  the  task 

♦  The  Owens  College  has  just  received  a  valuable  gift  of  Commercial 
Travelling  Scholarships  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Gartsido.  The  foundation  consists 
of  an  annuity  of  about  £1,100  a  year  for  ten  years,  to  be  spent  in  scholar- 
ships, of  which  not  less  than  three  will  be  offered  annually.  The  first  year 
of  tenure  is  to  be  spent  in  Manchester,  the  second  abroad.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  whilst  held  in  England  will  be  about  £'80,  whilst  held  on 
the  Continent  about  £150.  and  in  America  about  £250.  The  scholarshipa 
are  open  to  male  persons  ot  British  nationality  under  23  years  of  age. 

t  Of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company,  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Lcith  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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of  the  writer  rather  to  ofifer  materials  for  discussion  than  to 
discuss  (except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  questions  of  general 
educational  policy),  and  especially  to  render  more  available  the 
large  and  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of  documents  on  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
utilization  in  this  country.* 

P.  J.  Habtog. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  received  at  the  Board 
of  Ekiucation  Library  a  copv  of  a  memorandum  of  great  interest  to  students 
by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  on  tne  purpose  and  programme  of  the  Faculty  of 
Uommerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  together  with  a  statement  of 
its  curriculum  and  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce. 


*  Several  of  the  points  discussed  in  this  article  have  been  treated  simul- 
taneously by  Mr.  Zensaku  Sane  in  his  article  on  Commercial  Education  in 
Ja^i^  in  Special  E^porU^  vol.  viii.,  p.  555,  and  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler  in  his 
article  on  Kecent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in 
Qermany,  in  Special  ReparUy  vol.  iz.,  p.  487^  see  also  vol.  ix.,  pp.  166,  167. 
The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  here  vanous  suggestions  kindly  made 
to  him  by  his  colleague,  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY   IN    TYPICAL   BUSINESS 

COLLEGES.! 

The  courses  of  studv  in  five  business  colleges,  which  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  oest  schools  in  the  list  of  337.  are  given  below  ;— 

Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  school,  wnich  was  founded  by  its 
present  principal,  Thomas  May  Peirce,  AM.,  Pn.D.,  in  now  in  its  thirty- 
tourth  year.    The  announcement  for  the  year  1898-99  says : 

Peirce  School  oflfers  three  full  courses :  Business,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  English. 

The  business  course  includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial 
calculations  and  rapid  reckoning,  business  correspDndence.  commercial  law, 
commercial  geography,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  banking,  finance, 
economics,  business  ethics,  and  civics. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  shorthand,  tvpewriting,  and  English, 
which  comprises  a  thorough  review  in  spelling,  defining  and  use  of  words, 
grammar  and  punctuation,  synonyms,  etymology,  and  business  corres- 
pondence. Busmess  forms  and  customs  are  taught,  and  lectures  are  given 
upon  civics  and  business  ethics. 

The  English  course  gives  a  practical  training  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
business  correspondence,  ^mmar  and  composition,  geograi)hy,  penman- 
ship, etc.  This  is  an  especially  useful  course  for  those  who  wish  to  review 
the  common  branches  to  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations  or  for 
entrance  to  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City, — This  school  was  started  in 
1858.  Students  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  a  good  hiffh  school 
may  complete  the  commercial  course  in  this  business  college  in  siDout  one 
year.  The  course  of  study  includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  practical  grammar,  including  correspondence 
and  a  critical  stud^  of  English,  shorthand.  tyiK) writing,  business  methods 
and  practi(^e,  [K>litical  economy  political  history,  civil  government,  com- 
mercial geojn;i*aphy,  parliamentury  proceedings. 

Duff's  College,  PitUlmrg,  Pa. — This  school  was  established  in  1840  as 
Duff^s  Mercantile  College,  and  was  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by  its 
founder,  Peter  Duff.  Since  his  death  the  school  has  been  managed  by  his 
sons.  Fifty  dollars  pays  for  a  scholarship,  unlimited  as  to  time,  for  com- 
pleting the  full  commercial  course.  The  course  of  study  is  announced  as 
follows :  "Theory  and  practice  of  single  and  double  entry,  mercantile,  private, 
and  national  banking,  railroad,  manufacturing,  insurance,  commercial  cal- 
culations and  arithmetical  training,  rapid  practical  penmanship,  business 
forms,  letter  writing,  orthography  and  language  lessons,  lectures  on 
mercantile  law,  commercial  ethics,  political  economy." 

Bartlett  Covimej'ciaZ  College,  Ciitcinnati,  Ohio. — The  full  course  in  this 
school  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  a  student  who  enters  with  a  good 
common-school  education.  The  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  basiness  penmanship,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  corres- 
pondence, shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Metrojwlitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. — This  school  has  three 
departments — the  commercial,  the  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the 
English  training  departments.  The  last  named  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  common-school  branches.  The  commercial 
course  is  announced  as  follows :  "  Bookkee[)ing,  commercial  arithmetic 
penmanship,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  business  forms  and 
methods,  detecting  counterfeit  money,  banking,  insurance,  commission,  real 
estate,  tran.si>ortation,  brokerage,  wholesale,  retail,  importing,  and  jobbing.'' 

'-  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Coniniissioner  on  Education  (U.S.A.)  for 
1897-98,  Vol.  2.  p.  2451. 
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APPKNDIX  B. 

Extract  from  the  Business  Syllarlis  of  the  College 
Department  ov  the  University  of  the  Htate  of  New 
York.  JAyuARv,  1900, 

SYI-LABUS. 

To  elevate  the  ntandnrd  of  l)U8ineas  education  in  New  York  and  to 
establish  a  uniform  teat  for  the  measure  of  such  education,  8tat«  buBinesB 
credenliiJa  will  l>e  granted  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  University, 
This  action  is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  between  ofticors  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  and  a  committee  appointed  at  the  natiiinal  convention  of  buaiueaa 
educators  held  in  Buffalo,  July,  1896,  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  conference  that  the  offer  of  official  recognition  would  encourage  and 
dignify  sound  bmiineM  education. 


BirSINESS  CREDENTIALS. 
Four  busineiM  crodontiaiR  are  ofTered  ns  follows  :— 
I.  State  liiisinesM  diploma.  A.  State  buain ess  ceitificatc. 

!,  Statu  sli-niigruphcrs  diploma.  4.  State  ittenographcrs  ccrtlliciitc 

ItEQUIItEMENTS. 


Diolom.vi  ale  iMsutd  only  to  those  who  have  a  prclimiTiary  edui'ation 
equiva:ent  to  Kraduatiim  at  a  refjEiHtered  high  school.  It  the  uourse  taken 
baa  not  included  (fnited  States  history,  civicfi  and  economics,  regenta 
examinations  in  these  aubjecta  must  be  passed.  Certificatea  are  issued  to 
thoM  who  have  not  this  preliminary  general  education. 

Ktatk  Buhinkss  Diploma. 

To  obtain  the  state  business  diploma,  candiilate.^  having  the  reiuired 
preliniinariea  muMt  lie  certified  as  having  completctl  a  full  one  year  course 
in  a  regiNtered  business  school,  or  a  registered  business  course  of  foui 
years  in  a  registered  *high  scIiimI,  and  nmst  pa-ss  regents  busineas  ex&mino* 

Advanred  Iiookkeeping.  Business  Arithmetic. 

Ctiiiunercial  law.  Business  practice  and  office  nietliods. 

tConiinercial  ^graphy.  tHi*tory  of  Commerce. 

Buaineai)  English.  Business  writing. 

Statu  STKRO<iRAPireRs  Diploma. 

To  obtain  thi-  state  mtenographers  dijilonia,  candidates  having  the 
reriuired  preliminary  education  must  be  certified  as  having  coniiiietnl  a 
full  one  yiiar  course  in  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  registered  business 
counie  of  four  yoam  in  a  registered  high  school,  and  must  |miw  with  honour 
(90  iwr  cent,  and  upward)  the  100  word  te«t  in  stenoKraphy  (academic 
examinali'in)  and  the  uxntninntion  Jn  business  English  and  in  typo-writing, 
iDcliiding  till-  ama.]  nlHcn  work  of  an  amanuensis. 

-  riiriili<lii((H  for  n  iliiiTniim  who  lake  the  (our  year  liuainiwt  <wur-o  in  a  high 
•uitiuol  oblatn  tbp  re-iiibeil  jireliniinaritv  il»  a  luirt  ot  Ibal  oounw.'. 

*  rnii>tiilnt'!!>  far  tlic  ImMnovi  diplimin  wlioMUjleot  inuyefTer  the  Mate  KtRno-- 

graplien  rniHential  nit  a  Mulwtitutfl  fur  tliu  work  in  (Mituuicrrial  gntigraphy  aod 
iat^ry  of  rommeruc.    <  Ap|>Ueii  to  the  pcopriutory  itcliooU  only. ) 
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Ckrtifiuateb. 

To  obtain  the  mtiito  business  certifii^te  or  tlie  statu  Bt«no^]iliera  cerlili- 
riit«,  t)io  Fundidnte  is  roquirotl  to  patM  only  the  cxuminatioiia  niotitjoued 
ubovc  under  the  title  of  the  corresfiomting  diplomii. 


BUSINESS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Kxatnt  nation  a  in  nil  busioesM  subjects  will  Ivu  givon  in  Junu.iry  R.nd  June 
of  eaoli  year. 

State  Business  Diploma  and  State  Busisesh  Certificate 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  li~Ui.  .January  22-i>5. 

PLACES. 

New  York,  Albnny,  SyracuHo,  Buffalo,  and  other  jdacea  in  the  stat« 
wliera  there  iire  10  or  more  candidatas.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  as 
to  exitct  place. 

UAILV  PKOGBAMMK, 

n.ir.  a.in.— 12.ir.  i>,ra.  l-l.'i.~4.15  p.m. 

Tuaiaff         Adviinceil  luiok keeping.  Business  arithmetic. 
Wedtteiday    Coinmercial  law.  Business  practice  and  office  melhoda 

Thieriday       Uommercial  geography.  History  oi  commerce, 
PSidny  Biwino^is  En;  Ush.  Business  writing. 


Ebwnu nations  will  be  held  at  the  above-mentioned  plac 


DAILY   PEOGR/.MME. 

O.lj  a.m.— 12.15  p.m. 
Thnrnthti/. 
Friday  Buaincas  English. 

Academic  Subjects. 
Academic  Examinationa  in  Btanography,  United  States  history,  civics 
and  ocoBoniics  are  held  four  Limes  a  year  (January,  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember) at  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  those  occurring  in  January. 
March,  and  Jane,  are  held  also  at  upward  of  640  high  schools  and 
acadi'iuiect  of  the  state.  Candidates  for  the  sta'*  business  and  state  steno- 
graphere  erodcntiuls  are  admitted  to  any  of  thtwe  e-^aroinationa  :  but  th'«o 
not  attending  scliools  in  which  regents  exaniinations  are  held  should  send 
notice  to  the  University  at  least  10  days  in  advaniw,  stating  in  what  stU'licA 
they  wish  to  lie  examined,  that  desk  room  may  be  provided  at  the  most 
convemL-nfc  place.     Following  is  the  calendar  :— 


1901. 
Janniiry  22,  24. 
Manh  27-30. 
June  11,  13. 
September  24,  26 


AITKNDIX  B. 

Extract  frum  the  Business  Svllaiius  of  the  College 
Department  of  the  Univeiwity  ok  the  State  of  New 
YoKK,  January,  1900. 

SYLLABUS. 

To  elevate  tlie  aUmdnrd  of  Imsiness  education  in  New  York  and  to 
uHtablisli  a  unifonn  test  for  the  measure  of  such  education,  sUite  business 
credeiitiiils  will  be  granted  on  exarainationfl  conducted  by  tlie  University. 
This  iietiun  ia  tho  outcome  of  n  conference  between  otfii*™  of  the  _Oni- 
yentity  and  a  committee  api>ointed  at  tbe  national  convention  of  buunem 
edueatorx  held  in  liutTalo,  July,  1890,  it  being  the  niiaiiimous  opinion  of 
the  conference  that  the  offer  of  official  recognition  would  encourage  and 
dignify  sound  business  education. 

BUSINESS  CREDENTIALS. 
Four  business  credentials  are  offered  as  follows  r— 
1.  Htale  buKinosi)  di]iIoiiia.  3.  State  buninGKR  curtifii-ak'. 

3.  State  Htfnogra pliers  diplonia.  4.  State  etenograiihcni  ccrtiticat«. 


RKQUrUEMENTS. 

Di'jioiiiiis  lire  isNued  only  to  thotm  who  have  a  jirclimiiiary  cduualion 
oquiva:ont  to  Kraduation  at  a  rogintoreil  lugli  si'hool.  If  the  course  taken 
liaii  not  inchmed  United  States  history,  civir.t  nnd  economics  reuents 
OXaTninatinnfl  in  theite  subjects  must  be  [ia.><.sed.  Oertifliiat«s  are  issued  to 
thow  who  have  not  thie  preliminary  general  education. 

Statu  Buminesh  Uicloma. 

To  obtain  the  state  buBine«a  diploma,  candidates  having  the  rei[uirbd 
jireliminaries  must  be  certified  as  having  complete*!  a  full  one  year  courae 
in  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  rofristered  business  course  of  fonr 
years  in  a  registered  *high  school,  and  must  pass  regents  businoM  examina- 
tions in 

Advance<l  Iwokkeoping.  Business  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  law.  Business  jiractioe  and  oflicc  methods. 

tCominercial  geography.  ttUstnry  of  Commerce. 

Business  English.  Buainesa  writing. 

State  STKNO«HAPirKBs  niPLoniA. 

To  obtain  the  state  stenographers  diploma,  vandidatcs  having  tho 
renuirtil  preliminary'  education  must  lie  certiliwl  as  having  comnletcd  a 
full  one  year  course  in  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  registered  biisineju) 
course  of  four  years  in  a  registered  high  school,  and  must  paw  with  honour 
(90  per  cent,  ond  upward)  tho  100  word  tost  in  ateoofrraphy  (ocudemit! 
examination)  and  tbe  examination  in  business  English  and  in  type-writing, 
inclu'ling  thi<  uiiuil  nlKcc  work  of  an  ainnniii-nsij). 

•  I'liTulldatrM  fur  n  (llploTiia  who  lake  Ihu  four  year  Inisiunw  ciiursu  in  a  high 
MliiKil  oliliiin  thi-  n«inhi»i1  jin-liniinarien  a»  n  imrl  of  that  conrMK. 

I  ram1iitat<<<i  for  niy  lni>tiiiew  tliiilnmn  wIuimi  viltft  tnsy  offw  tli«  Mati'st«no- 

Sraplii-ni  cmdnnlial  Hh  a  Huli~titulc  fnr  tlm  work  in  rnuinierciul  geugrapby  aii4 
Utory  of  i^tnmercf.     (AppliMto  the  proprietary  ivlioatiunly.) 


Vkktifka 
Tq  obtain  tlie  Htute  business  cGrtiGcatc 


ir  the  state  stenographer 
ired  to  paas  only  the  examinations  montioned 
con'espoiiHini;  diploma. 


Exaniiiiiitioi 
of  i\aoti  year. 


BUSINESS  EXAMINATIONS. 
II  all  biisincas  subjects  will  be  given  in 


Btatk  Business  Dii-loma  and  State  Bi:sinb.ss  Certifujath 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  I2-I,"j.  Jan unry  22-25. 


New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  tho  state 
whora  there  are  10  or  more  candidates.  Each  applicant  w-ill  be  notified  as 
to  exact  place. 

DAILY  PSOCItAMME. 

0.16  a.m.— 12.1-'i  r-in-  l-lli- — 1-15  ?■">. 

TucHaif         Advancuil  t « jo k keeping.  Business  aritLinetie. 

fVeilfiemlii!/    Oominerciiil  law.  l{usine.ss  practice  and  ollico  melliods 

T/iitridiXii       Cornmercia!  geography.  History  of  commerce. 

Fridtt'/  Diiaineas  English.  Business  writing. 


* 


ExMuinations  will  be  held  at  the  above-mentioned  plac 


daily  progkamme. 
0.13  ft.m.— 12.15  p.m.  1.15 — 1.15  p.m. 

Thiiritd<t<j.  Typewriting  and  amanueoBia  work 

Fridft^.  Business  English. 

Academic  Subjects. 
Academic  Examinations  in  stenography.  United  States  "history,  civicB 
and  ocoHoniica  are  held  four  times  a  year  (January,  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember) at  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  those  occurring  in  January, 
March,  tuid  June,  are  held  also  at  upward  of  840  high  schools  and 
acadi'mies  of  tin;  state.  Candidates  for  the  8ta'«  business  and  state  steno- 
graptiL'TVi-irjir'nti;.!,-,  .in;  jubnitted  to  any  of  these  examinations  ;  but  those 
not  atti.ruiiii-  -rli'..,!-  in  which  regents  examinations  are  held  should  send 
noti<-i-  li.  111.-  liiiv.i-iU  at  least  10  days  in  advance,  stating  in  what  wtiidie^ 

they  wi4[  \:  I v.Linmed,  that  desk  room  may  bo  provided  at  the  most 

conveuieiii  pliM'e.     K"! lowing  ia  the  calendar:— 


1 


D.lTESi. 


January  ■J-'J,  25. 
M/irchiH-TO. 
June  12  U. 
Seplemlwr  25,  27. 


1901 

January  22.  24. 
Mari'h  27-39. 
June  11,  13. 
September  2^ 


iOO  ' '/>ii./j4t  f» 'ii/    fc'./'rf.'i'/iww    .'//   •//,'   rnileil  Stutei^. 


*U.«-.;mK.\t     'i-    r*iK    L'MVMisii'N    .11''    ruK   Stxtk   ok   Xew 

n.*:v 1^^  ^»-.i   "s    ;it;m»i     i\     v.v;:  iiMLi"ii^  •'•rniu*. riii     -v  'he  r'aiversir>'. 

'l!.'*    ■^..••i■    >>     iK       iiu' till      I     I     •■ii't  i\  i'.tv     •f.iw^.-^^n     'irift.r*    ir    "b»r    ♦   lii- 


"V.      .  V    VX  ■■*     I.I.I. 


,.        'i-.^        *.      .V-X        ..■.■!        ■.  .1  kL* 


-.    "^^i-ir   -ic.i' ■*J~»,  '  •  i"^    ■-■•.■  l_:»:.iC*:. 


■  L 


-  M    ■  N  '< 


^. 


•  ■ 


.* .    ■* 


■*■•        ■>;> 


'"^  ■»■. 


'^ 


^'»  _■:--      -i^-       -t- 
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Certificates. 

To  obtain  the  state  businoss  certificate  or  the  atiite  steno^phers  certifi- 
cate, the  Ciindidate  iu  reiiuired  to  pa».s  only  the  examinations  mentioned 
above  under  the  title  of  the  corresponding  diploma. 


BUSINESS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  all  business  subjects  will  be  given  in  Janufiry  and  June 
of  eadi  year. 

State  Buhinksk  Diploma  and  State  Business  Certificativ 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  12-15.  January  22-25. 

PLACES. 

New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  the  state 
where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  as 
to  exaiit  place. 

daily  programme. 

9.15  a.m. — 12.15  p.m.  1-15. — 4.15  p.m. 

TueR'iatj  Advanced  lK»okkeeping.  Business  arithmetic. 

WedneMiay  Commercial  law.  lousiness  practice  and  office  methods 

T/nir§d(it/  Commercial  geography.  History  of  ccmimerce. 

Friday  Bitsiness  English.  Business  writing. 

State  Stenographers  Diploma  and  State  Stenographess 

Certificate. 

Exwuinations  will  bo  held  at  the  above-mentioned  places. 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  14-15.  January  24-25. 

DAILY  programme. 

9.15  a.m.— 12.15  p.m.  1.15—4.15  p.m. 

Thuriid<ty,  Typewriting  and  amanuensis  work 

Friday  Business  English. 

Academic  Subjects. 

Academic  Examinations  in  stenography,  United  States 'history,  civics 
and  economics  are  held  four  times  a  year  (January,  March,  June>  Sep- 
tember) at  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  thase  occurring  in  Januarjr. 
March,  and  June,  are  held  also  at  upward  of  G40  high  schools  and 
aca<lomies  of  the  stiite.  Candidates  for  the  stJl^e  business  and  state  steno- 
grapheis  cre<lentials  are  ml'nitted  to  any  of  these  examinations  :  but  those 
not  attending  scIkkiIs  in  which  regents  examinations  are  held  should  send 
notice  to  the  University  at  Iwist  10  days  in  advance,  stating  in  what  studies 
th(iy  wish  to  bo  examined,  that  desk  room  may  be  provided  at  the  most 
cr)nvenient  place.     Following  is  the  calendar  :  — 

DATES. 

10O().  1901. 

JaiiTiarv  23,  i>5.  January  22,  24. 

Mcirch  28  30.  March  27-39. 

June  12  14.  June  11,  13. 

SeptemlHjr  25,  27.  September  24,  26. 

rj.148  V  2 
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•DAILY  PROGRAMME  (SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  IN  1901.) 

January. 
9.1  T)  a,in.— 12,15  p.ia 

Thursday,       U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 


March, 
Wednesday, 

Thursday.        U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 
Friday, 

Jttnt, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday,        U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 

Sept-eniber, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday,       U.  S.  history.    Stenography, 


1.15—4.15  p.m. 

Civics.    Economics. 


Civics. 
Economics. 

Civics.    Economics, 


Civics.    Economics. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 

The  special  tests  for  the  state  business  credentials  will  Ixj  based  on  the 
following  outlines,  subject  to  revision  in  future  editions  : — 

Advanced  Bookkeeping. — The  test  in  bookkeeping  demands  a  higher 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  than  is  required  for  the  academic  examina- 
tion. It  presupposes  ability  to  open  and  to  keep  with  accuracy  the 
accounts  of  any  ordinary  business,  including  familiarity  both  theoretic  and 
practical  with  books  of  account.    Candidates  should  be  able  to  : 

1.  Make  in  proper  form  (on  paper  supplied  with  faint  blue  lines  only)  all 
ruling  necessary  for  a  page  or  folio  of  any  ordinary  book  of  account,  or  for 
any  statement  taken  from  the  books  ; 

2.  Make  in  good  fonn  correct  entries  of  all  ordinary  transactions,  and 
state  clearly  the  theory  in  the  case  of  any  such  entry  ; 

3.  State  accurately  the  i^articular  function  of  each  l)ook  used  in  ordinary 
business,  and  show  why  it  is  necessary  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  \\s^Qd  ; 

4.  Show  the  difference  between  single  and  double  entry  methods,  and 
chuige  any  set  of  books  from  single  to  dtmble  entry  or  from  double  to 
single  entry,  and  give  well  defined  reasons  for  each  stop  in  the  process  \ 

6.  Take  up  and  continue  any  practicable  set  of  books,  in  whatever  practi- 
cable form  tney  may  have  been  kept,  whether  in  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
commission,  transixjrtation  or  banking  business,  and  whether  the  business 
be  carried  on  by  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  a  corponition  ; 

6.  Make  all  necessary  entries  and  changes  in,  and  additions  to  the  books 
of  a  business  when  a  new  jmrtner  is  admitted,  or  when  its  ownership  is 
changed  from  an  individual  or  a  firm  to  a  corporation  ; 

7.  Make  out  quickly  and  in  good  form  accurate  bills,  accounts  sales, 
invoices,  statements  of  account,  bills  of  lading,  and  every  kind  of  business 
document  in  general  use,  furnish  at  short  notice  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  business  as  showii  by  the  books,  and  make  at  sight  the 
ordinary  computations  arising  in  business ; 

8.  Explain  and  illustrate  technical  terms  pertaining  to  accounting  or  to 
general  business. 

Su(fffe^tionf(. — The  imi)ortance  of  l)0()ks  of  original  entry  should  be 
strongly  emphasised,  ana  the  student  shouhl  Iw  instructed  that  every  entry 
in  such  books  must  l>e  so  clear  that  its  meaning  can  not  be  mistaken. 

While  it  is  possible  and  even  desimble  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  l)ookkeeping  in  well  graded  classes,  where  the  contact  of  anient 
young  minds  in  judiciously  conducted  discnssion  will  do  much  to  lighten  as 
well  ;us  to  brighten  the  work,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  must  bo 
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essentially  individual,  and  the  student  should  as  a  rule  work  independently 
of  other  students,  but  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  careful  teacher. 
The  student  working  under  this  j)lau  has  many  advantages : — 

1.  He  is  not  held  back  by  others  but  is  allowed  to  proceed  according  to 
his  capacity. 

2.  He  is  not  pushed  beyond  his  ability  by  students  more  rapid  in  their 
work,  but  is  allowed  to  master  all  work  thoroughly  as  he  progresses. 

3.  He  may  devote  to  this  subject  all  the  time  that  he  can  spare  from 
other  studies.  Where  tins  arrangement  is  made,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
idleness. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  im]K)rtance  that  the  instructor  should  be  sure  at 
all  times  that  each  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  work  he  has 
taken  and  has  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  underlying  principles,  special 
test  exercises  illustrating  the  various  applications  of  the  principles  of  oook- 
keeping  maybe  given  to  advantage  throughout  the  course.  No  student 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  work  till  he  understands  fully  the 
details  of  all  the  work  he  has  done.  Because  a  student  has  written  up 
neatly  and  correctly  a  set  of  books  of  account  he  is  not  therefore  a  book- 
keei)er,  unless  he  can  give  a  clear  reason  for  every  entry  made  and  every 
step  taken. 

BusiXESjj  Arithmetic— This  test  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
skill  in  business  computations,  such  as  weights  and  measurements  arising 
in  different  kinds  of  business  (including  a  practical  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures),  bill-making,  per- 
centage, interest,  partial  pajnoients,  discount,  insurance,  commission  and 
brokerage,  computations  arising  out  of  partnershi])  settlements  and  the 
oi)erations  of  incorporated  connianies,  taxes  and  duties,  averaging  accounts, 
ratio  and  proportion,  accounts  current,  stocks  and  bonds,  domestic  and 
foreign  excnange. 

Sufjf/estions, — To  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeeping  the  work  in 
arithmetic  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  four  parts  : — 

1.  The  four  fundamental  rules.  United  States  money,  factoring,  cancel- 
lation, common  and  decimal  fractions  and  denominate  numbers,  including 
the  metric  system. 

2.  Percentage,  including  trade  discounts,  commission  and  brokerage, 
profit  and  loss,  simple  and  compound  interest,  bank  discount,  true  discount, 
partial  payments. 

3.  Insurance,  taxes,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds, 
partnership  and  partnership  settlements,  equation  of  payments. 

4.  llatio  and  proiK)rtion,  alligation,  general  average,  cori>orations,  nationa 
banks,  stiuare  root,  cube  root,  and  mensuration. 

Tests  should  be  ^^ven  as  these  parts  of  the  subject  are  severally  com- 
pleted, and  the  student's  progress  in  arithmetic  should  keep  pnce  with  that 
in  bookkeeping.  Kapid  calculation  should  include  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  cancellation,  interest  and  discount.  Mental  arithmetic  should  have  a 
place  in  all  written  work,  whether  formally  taught  or  not. 

A  brief,  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  students 
in  school  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

Equation  of  payments  should  be  i)erformed  by  the  "  interest  method  "  in 
order  to  afford  additional  practice  in  interest  computations  and  to  insure  a 
rational  view  of  the  subject. 

The  work  in  partnership  settlements  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  pai)er  i>roperly  ruled,  and  accompanied  with  trial  balances  and  other 
necessary  statements.  This  method  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  student's 
efficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  accounts. 

Select  as  far  as  possible  business  problems,  and  solve  them  bv  business 
methods.  Drill  extensively  in  analysis  and  reasoning,  facility  and  accuracy 
of  calculation  and  directness  and  precision  in  expressing  results,  aiming 
always  to  correlate  arithmetic  with  business. 

As  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted  so  generally  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  students  should  be  able  to  pcrfonn  all  o])eiations  i.nder 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Extract  from  the  Bitsivbss  Svllaiilts  of  the  C-iillege 
Departmeijt  of  the  UxrvERsiTv  or  the  State  of  New 
York,  January,  1900. 

SYLLABUS. 

To  elevate  the  Btandiml  of  Ijusiness  education  in  New  York  unci  to 
ostablinh  a  uniform  lest  for  the  measure  of  hucIi  oducntion,  8tat«  business 
cr^entisJx  will  be  gnwited  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 
This  octiini  is  the  outcnniu  of  a  conference  between  otlicers  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  conmiittee  apjioiateti  at  the  national  convention  of  businesti 
oducetore  held  in  Buffalo,  July,  189G,  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion  o( 
the  conference  that  the  offer  of  official  recognition  would  encourage  and 
dignify  nound  business  education. 

BUSINESS  CREDENTIALS. 
Four  buaines*  credentials  are  offered  lu  follows  :^ 

1.  SliiU*  bcwincBH  diiilnina.  3.  State  bnniness  iTitificatu. 

2.  Suite  sttnograjiliers  di|il"ma.  4.  State  st«nogra|ihcm  ccrtiHcate. 

REt^urUEMENTS. 

DioloniaK  are  issued  only  to  those  who  have  a  ]ircliminary  cdui'ulion 
equivalent  to  Kraduation  at  a  registored  higii  .'U'hool.  If  the  courtte  tttken 
has  not  included  United  States  hiatjiry,  civiiw  and  eranomica,  regunta 
examinations  in  these  subjectfl  must  \»  jiiwsed.  Certificates  are  issued  t<i 
tJiOM  who  have  not  this  preliminary  general  education. 

StATK  BUHINESS   Dll-UiM*. 

To  obtain  the  sUite  business  diploma,  candidates  hnvinij;  the  rwiuirt-d 
preliminaries  must  lie  certified  as  having  completed  a  full  one  year  course 
in  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  rceittered  buainetw  course  of  four 
years  in  a  registered  *high  school,  and  must  pass  regents  business  esoniina- 

Adrancetl  l)oo|[keeping.  Business  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  law.  Business  practice  and  office  inotlioda. 

tUommercial  geography.  tHiitory  of  Commerce. 

Buitiiios)!  Knglish,  Business  writing. 

Statu  Rtkmooraphers  Diploma. 

To  ul>t«in  the  Htate  stenogi-aiihors  diploma,  candiihitos  having  the 
rwiuired  preliminary  education  must  be  certified  as  having  ooiniiletod  a 
full  one  year  course  in  a  rogisterofl  business  nchuol,  or  a  regiiitvred  busincM 
euurM  oi  four  year*  in  a  registered  high  school,  and  roust  iians  with  b<mour 
(BO  i>er  cent  am)  tipw4rd)  the  100  word  tost  ia  BteDo«rap)iy  (luwdemic 
e'caini nation)  and  thu  exnminntinn  in  husincns  English  and  in  ty)ie-writing, 
ineluding  the  umial  »IKre  work  nf  nti  aiuiiniicnsls. 

■  CniuUiliiUw  (or  a  diploum  who  take  lie  four  year  Winw<  cuuiw  in  a  lilgh 

y  offfT  t.lw  'tat*  rtcniv 
Ik:  wiirk  w  (>ummeri-ui  1  i;«igni|iby  anil 
toprietury  nchoiiU  only,  I 
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CKBTinfATKK. 


ir  the  »btto  stono^raplierN  ccrtiti^ 
i^tc,  uiu  canitKiaie  is  reijuirea  to  pa.s»  only  the  oxaiiii nations  moiitjoneii 
iibovo  uqder  tlie  title  of  the  c[HTe8p.jiidiiig  diploma. 


To  ohtein  tlie  stiito  business  oortificjito  c 
isitc,  the  candidate  is  retiuired  to  pa.is  c 


Rxtuntnatinns ' 
of  eaoh  year. 


BUSINESS   EXAMINATIONS. 

1  all  biiaincas  subjecti  will  be  given  in 


fcJTATB  liUfliNfUiH  Diploma  and  State  Businesm  Certificati 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  12-l.'i.  January  22-25. 

PLACES. 

New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Baffalo,  and  other  pfaees  in  tho  state 
whora  there  are  10  or  more  candidates.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  aa 
to  exwct  place. 

DAILY  PBOGHAHMB. 

9.ir.  tni.— 12.15  p-m,  l-ir>.— l.ir.  p.m. 

Tvetday         Advancetl  bookkeeping.  BuHine-sH  arithmetic. 
Wedfmidn;/    Coininercial  law.  Itusine^  practice  and  otHce  uielhoils 

Thia-miaij       (Jommercial  geography.  History  of  commerce. 
P't'idnjt  Business  English.  Business  writing. 


StITB    STENOCBATUKaS    DlPIXlUA    AND    StATE   STEMHlBArHEIte 

Certificate. 
Exaniinntions  will  be  held  at  the  above-mentioned  place.'). 


IIAll-Y   PEOGKAM 


Academic  Subjecth. 
Academic  Examinations  in  stenography,  United  States  history,  ciyica 
and  9coBomics  are  held  fonr  limes  a  year  (January,  March,  Juns,  Sep- 
teiiibor)  at  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  those  occurring  in  January. 
Mjireh,  and  June,  arc  held  also  at  upward  of  640  high  schooln  and 
aradurnieM  of  the  state.  Candidates  for  tlie  sta^e  business  and  state  steno- 
i;ra|iJ».-iv  fiLHlentiatsfiread'nitled  to  any  of  these  examinations  ;  but  thoBo 
Mill  jitivriilinK  schools  in  which  regents  e:i  ami  nations  are  held  should  send 
until  ■■  tu  t\w  Lfniversity  at  least  10  days  in  advance,  stating  in  what  stiulien 
iliiy  wi-ii  tn  be  examined,  that  desk  room  may  be  provided  at  the  most 
lOMViiiiL-nl  place.     Following  is  (he  calendar:— 


IO<Kl. 

1901. 

January  S2.  2-1 

Marcli  aH-30. 

March  27-30. 

June  12-U. 

June  11.  13. 

September  B&,  27. 

September  24, 

J 
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DAILY  PROGBAHUE  (stlDJECT  TO  CHANGE  IN   lOOl.) 

Jamiary. 


!i.irifi.m.— 12.10  p.m. 

Tfiffliii/. 
Thwruiay. 


Wedneuia;/. 
Tkui-ult!/. 

Ff-idai/. 


U.  S.  history.    Stcnngmiiliy. 
March, 

U.  S.  Listory.    Stcnograpby. 

U.  S.  liiatory.    Stenograpliy. 

Septeoiber. 

U.  S.  Iiistory.    Stenography. 


CivioB. 

EcoDomica. 

Civics.    Economics,] 

Civics.    Ecunomicftil 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 

The  Hi)ocial  testa  for  the  state  ba si 
following  outlines,  subject  to  revision 

AnvANCED  Book KEEPiNO.— The  teat  in  liookkecping  demands  a  hi^es 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  than  is  required  for  the  aendeniic  cxamiM-^ 
tion.    It  presupposes  ability  to  open  and  to  keei>    with    accuracy  the 
ftceounta  of  any  ordinary  business,  including  familiarity  Iwlh  theoretic  and 
practical  witli  books  of  account.    Candidates  should  be  able  to  : 

1.  Make  in  proper  form  {on  jiajwr  supplied  with  famt  blue  lines  only)  all 
ruling  necessary  for  a  page  or  folio  of  any  ordinary  book  of  account,  or  tor 
any  statement  taken  from  the  books  ; 

2.  Make  in  good  form  correct  cntriua  of  all  ordinary  trausactiona,  and 
fltat«  clearly  the  theory  in  the  case  of  any  such  entry  ; 

3.  State  accurately  the  jiarticular  function  of  each  book  used  in  ordinary 
business,  and  sliow  why  it  is  necessary  in  tbe  business  in  wliich  it  in  used  : 

4.  Show  the  dilFerence  between  single  and  double  entry  methodx,  and 
cfauige  any  set  of  books  from  single  to  double  entry  or  from  double  to 
single  entry,  and  give  well  defined  reasons  for  each  et«p  in  the  process  ; 

f).  Take  np  and  continue  any  practicable  set  of  books,  in  whatever  practi- 
cable form  tliey  may  have  been  keut,  whether  in  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
commission,  tranaportntion  or  banking  business,  and  whether  tbe  business 
be  carried  on  by  an  individual,  a  tirm,  or  a  corporation  ; 

6.  Make  all  necessary  entries  and  changes  in,  and  additions  to  the  books 
of  a  business  when  a  new  partner  is  admitted,  or  when  its  ownership  is 
changed  from  an  individual  or  a  firm  to  a  corporation  ; 

7.  Make  out  qiuckly  and  in  good  form  accurate  bills,  accounts  sales, 
invoices,  statements  of  account,  bills  of  lading,  and  every  kind  of  business 
document  in  general  use,  furnish  at  short  notice  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  business  as  shown  by  tlie  books,  and  make  at  sight  the 
ordinary  computalions  arising  in  business ; 

6.  Kxplain  and  illustrate  technical  terms  pertaining  to  accounting  or  to 
general  business. 

Svffmitio«ji.—The  imnortance  of  books  of  nriginnt  entry  should  bo 
Btrongly  emphaaisod,  and  the  Htudent  should  bi-  instrnrtctl  thnt  every  entry 
in  such  books  must  ho  so  clear  that  ibi  meaning  can  not  Im  mistaken. 

Wliile  it  is  possible  nnd  evim  desirable  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  instnir- 
tion  in  bnokkreping  in  well  graded  idansos,  where  the  cimtact  of  anient 
young  minds  in  judiciously  coudui;tud  distrussion  will  do  much  to  liglilvn  a» 
wnll  as  to  lirigbton  the  work,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  must  bu 
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essBiitially  individual,  and  the  student  should  as  a  rule  work  iiidcpendedlly 
of  other  students,  but  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  careful  teacher. 
The  student  working  under  this  jilaii  has  many  advantages  '.— 

1.  He  ia  not  held  buck  by  utheri^  but  is  allowed  to  proceed  at'cording  to 
his  capacity. 

2.  He  ia  not  pushed  beyond  his  ability  by  students  wore  rajiid  in  their 
work,  but  is  aUowod  to  master  all  work  thoi-oughly  as  he  progresses. 

3.  He  may  devote  to  this  subject  all  the  time  that  he  can  s))are  from 
other  Btudies,  Where  this  arrangement  is  made,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
idleness. 

As  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  instructor  should  be  sure  at 
all  times  that  each  student  ia  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  work  he  has 
taken  and  bas  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  underlying  principles,  special 
test  exercises  illiutrating  the  vatiouD  aupHcations  of  the  principlen  of  oook- 
kee]nng  maybe  given  to  advantage  tntoughout  the  course.  No  student 
nhould  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  work  till  he  understands  fully  the 
details  of  all  the  work  he  haa  done.  UecauM;  a  student  has  written  up 
neatly  and  correctly  a  set  of  books  of  aceount  he  itt  not  therefore  a  book' 
keeper,  unless  he  can  give  a  clear  reason  for  every  entry  made  and  every 
step  taken. 

BcaiSKSB  Arithmetic— This  tert  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracyand 
skill  in  business  computations,  such  as  weights  and  mea.surements  arising 
in  different  kinds  of  business  (including  a  practical  and  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures),  bill-making,  per- 
centage, interest,  partial  ]>ayments,  discount,  insurance,  commission  and 
brokerage,  computations  arising  out  of  [lartnerahip  settlements  and  the 
operations  of  incortiorated  comiianies,  taxes  and  duties,  averaging  accounts, 
ratio  and  proportion,  accounts  current,  stocks  and  bonds,  domestic  and 
foreign  exchange. 

iSvjjt/ettiong.—To  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeeping  the  work  in 
arithmetic  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  four  parts  :— 

1.  The  four  fundamental  rules,  United  States  inoney,  factoring,  cancel- 
lation, common  and  decimal  fractions  and  denouiinate  numbers,  including 
the  metric  system. 

i.  Percentage,  including  trade  discounts,  commission  and  brokerage, 
profit  and  Iosm,  simple  and  compound  interest,  bank  discount,  true  discount, 
partial  [layments. 

3.  Insurance,  taxes,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds, 
partnership  and  partnership  settlements,  equation  of  payments. 

4.  Ratio  and  pro|xirtion,  alligation,  general  average,  corjiorations,  nadona 
banks,  siiuare  I'oot,  cube  root,  and  mensuration. 

Testa  should  be  given  as  these  parts  of  the  subieet  are  severally  com- 
pleted, and  the  student's  progress  in  arithmetic  should  keep  pace  with  that 
in  bookkeeping,  liiapid  calculation  should  include  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  cancellation,  interest  and  discount.  Mental  arithmetic  should  have  a 
place  in  all  written  work,  whether  formally  taUKhC  or  not. 

A  brief,  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  students 
in  school  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

Equation  of  payments  should  be  i>erformed  by  the  "  interest  method  "  in 
order  to  afford  adilitionat  practice  in  interest  comi>utations  and  to  insui'e  a 
rational  view  of  the  subject. 

The  work  in  partnership  settlements  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  pajjcr  properly  ruled,  and  accompanied  with  trial  balances  and  other 
necessary  statements.  This  method  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  student's 
odiciency  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  accounts. 

Select  as  far  as  possible  business  problems,  and  solve  them  by  buainew 
methoda.  Drill  extensively  in  analysis  and  reasoning,  facility  and  accuracy 
of  calculation  and  directness  and  ureciaion  in  expressing  results,  aiming 
always  to  correlate  arithmetic  with  business. 

As  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted  eo  generally  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  students  should  bo  able  to  perform  all  ojieiatAoua  under 
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&ai.  system  and  to  reduce  raetnc  to  fiommou  weights  and  measures,  or 
common  to  metric  weighta  and  measures  with  the  same  facility  and  ftccumcy 
required  in  work  in  ominary  denominate  nambera. 

Commercial  Law.— The  t«8t  in  commercial  law  demands  a  knowledge 
of  thoge  matters  of  law  that  have  constant  application  in  businean  life, 
including  drawing  u]>  in  jiropor  form  contracts,  articles  of  incorporation 
ftnd  all  business  documents.  Candidates  should  have  a  fair  practical 
knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  coutracta,  negotiable  paper,^  Uens, 
.guaranty,  interest  and  usury,  sale  of  personal  property,  warranty,_ bailment, 
i^ncy,  partnership,  joint  stock  companies  and  incoqKirations,  inanrance, 
conmion  carriers,  attachment  and  stoppage  in  transitu,  real  estate,  banking, 
taxes  and  duties,  distribution  of  estates  after  death.  They  should  aJao  bo 
familial  with  the  statute  of  frauds  and  the  statute  of  limitations,  an4  havo 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  interstAte  commerce  law  and  the  nationa 
bankruptcy  law,  and  bo  able  to  fill  out  or  draw  up  in  concise  legal  fonn 
•tny  contract  or  agreement,  check,  note,  bill  of  exchange,  bond,  bill  of  sale, 
power  of  attorney,  articles  of  incorporation,  bill  of  lamng,  deed,  mortgage, 
lease,  notice  of  protest,  will  or  other  document  relating  to  the  foregoing 
lUbjeets. 

S-usiffatiim».—CQmmeraa,\  law  niaj^  be  taught  advantageously  in  classesi 
the  instruction  being  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some  reliable  text- 
l)Ook  in  the  hands  of  each  student.  But  it  should  be  taught  in  a  live,  prac- 
;tical  way  and  closely  correlated  with  the  student's  work  in  bookkeeping 
and  in  business  practice  and  office  methods.  When  the  student  in  book- 
keeping is  called  on  to  draw  his  first  uheck  draft  or  note,  he  should  on  that 
day  lie  instructed  in  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  paper,  the 
duties  of  the  drawer  for  tlie  protection  of  himself  and  others  into  whose 
liauds  the  paper  might  rightfully  come,  the  liability  incurred  by  the  indorser 
and  the  precautions  to  l>e  exercised  by  the  ^layer.  All  of  these  will  be 
BubjectA  of  lively  interest  to  the  student  who  has  just  drawn  up  his  first 
I  of  commercial  iiaiver,  and  that  pajicr  and  the  points  of  law  tliat  affect 
i  likely  to  be  ever  after  associated  together  in  nis  memory.  When,  ea 
a  young  merchant  in  the  school,  ho  signs  a  lease  for  his  place  of  business, 
the  Iwpil  bearings  of  tliat  document  should  be  made  known  to  him  as 
khoulii  also  those  of  the  fire  insurance  ]>olicy  on  his  goods.  As  far  as 
[lossthle  the  document  or  matter  to  which  the  point  of  law  under  disciuwiun 
relates. should  always  be  before  the  class,  either  written  out  on  llie  blaek- 
board  or  in  printed  form  in  the  bands  of  every  member  ;  and  the  aabject 
should  not  be  passed  over  till  each  student  in  tne. class  can  draw  thtt  docu- 
ment and  state  the  important  points  of  law  bearing  on  it.  The  tpict'book 
should  be  studied  outside  the  recitation  room,  but  not  necessarily  hf  con- 
secutive |iages.  The  lesson  for  any  day  sfaoidd  be  made  to  lit  tlw  work  in 
bookkeeping  or  biuincss  practice  and  instead  of  asking  for  the  woida  or 
'even  the  substance  of  the  text,  the  instructor  should  as  far  as  tKi'ssible 
ttreecnt  cases  involving!  the  points  of  law,  and  roiinirc  the  class  to  make 
the  application,  citing  if  possible  [larallcl  coses.  All  latitude  for  dis«ussion 
consistent  with  (mod  discipline  and  necessary  time  limits  should  be  allowed 
and  every  member  should  particijmte  in  it  and  be  onconra^  to  ask 
qneations  on  any  jsiint  not  fully  understood.  Such  discussion  judiciously 
beld  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  class,  not  only  in  giving  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  law,  but  as  tending  to 
promote  confidence  and  clenrness  in  expre.wion  of  ideas. 
_  Business  Pkactick  anu  Ufficb  Mbthods— The  test  demands  a  prac- 
tical general  knowledge  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  conductim;  ordi- 
mary  kinds  of  business,  and  a  ready  familiarity  with  the  methoife  and 
pnictire  that  shouki  prevail  in  every  well  regulated  business  office.  This 
irork  ia  closely  correlated  with  Ins ikk coping,  arithmetic,  and  comiuorcinl 
Jaw,  and  gives  rise  in  ^rcat  jiart  to  tho  work  in  those  branches,  ns  well  aa 
to  much  valuable  practice  in  the  use  of  English  and  in  penmanship.  The 
candidate  should  know  something  of  tlic  usual  rules  and  practice  in  tmying 
and  selling  bremtsluffs  and  other  agricultural  products  ;  meal  productfl ; 
pottfln.  woo!,  hides  and  other  raw  materials  :  Imiilnir,  iron  and  other  i 
lUiIding  materiidsi  oils  and  naval   stores:  minentl  iiruducts  sobl  on  aJ 
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commercial  scale  ;  stocks  and  bonds  :  fruits  and  groceries  •  dry  goods  and 
all  ordinary  commodities.  He  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  prevalent  customs  in  the  business  of  transportation  on  the  high  seas, 
the  great  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  and  by  canal  or  railway;  in  the 
business  of  banking,  insurance  and  manufacturing  ;  and  should  also  know 
something  of  the  more  important  rules  and  customs  governing  transactions 
on  the  stock  exchange,  the  produce  exchange  and  similar  centres  of  trade. 
He  should  be  able  to  keep  the  accounts  of  any  ordinary  business  and  to 
draw  up  or  make  out  all  papers  in  the  regular  order  of  such  business.  A 
plain,  easy,  and  above  all,  legible  business  handwriting  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 

Swjaestions. — In  the  business  practice  deimrtment  the  transactions 
should  be  so  far  as  circumstances  pennit,  countcri)arts  of  those  occurring 
in  actual  business,  and  they  should  be  conducted  wuth  the  earnestness  and 
exactness  which  characterise  the  man  of  business  With  this  spirit  pre- 
vailing it  will  be  the  pride  of  the  student  to  carry  out  with  precision  the 
most  minute  details  of  business  custom  and  business  etiquette.  Every 
student  in  this  department  should  be  required  to  perform  independently 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  models  furnished  him  the  whole 
series  of  connected  operations  arising  out  of  the  various  species  ot  com- 
mercial dealings,  after  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and 
illustrated  by  the  teacher. 

1.  The  books,  stationery,  and  appliances  used  in  the  course  should  be 
modern,  of  good  material  and  of  the  most  approved  forms  used  in  the 
best  administered  business  houses. 

2.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the  student  in  each  office  or  sub- 
division of  the  business  practice  work  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  details. 
One  week  in  a  bank,  for  instance,  is  almost  useless,  as  it  tends  rather  v.r» 
confuse  the  student  than  to  make  plain  the  principles  and  practical  methods 
of  modern  banking.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  correct 
practical  work  in  any  kind  of  business  that  is  taken  up. 

3.  Strict  accuracy  in  this  department  should  be  insisted  on  and  nothing 
short  of  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher.  The  student  should,  ff 
necessary,  be  required  to  do  his  work  over  till  it  is  correct. 

4.  The  student  in  the  basiness  practice  department  should  be  taught  to 
guard  sacredly  all  original  documents  coming  into  his  hands,  to  file  his 
letters  and  pai)ers  wdth  care  and  accuracy  and  to  keep  everything  in  and 
alK)Ut  his  office  in  good  order.  To  this  end  sjKicial  instruction  should  be 
given  in  office  methods,  including  handling  and  care  of  books  and  papers, 
copying  and  filing,  indexing  and  briefing,  dui)licating  (mimeograph,  nco- 
style,  carbon,  etc.).  The  student  should  also  be  brought  occasionally  face 
to  face  with  emcrgencie^s  that  reciuire  prompt  action  and  (luick  thought,  to 
the  end  that  when  thus  confronted  with  actual  business  life  he  may  possess 
a  cool  head  and  a  ready  mind. 

5.  No  business  ijractice  department  can  be  complete  without  a  fair 
amount  of  intercommunication  w(»rk.  The  bank  cannot  transact  a 
business  without  its  con-espondent  in  New  York,  nor,  if  an  extensive 
institution^  can  it  afford  to  dwpensc  with  its  correspondents  in  other  cities. 
The  commission  merchant  cannot  do  business  without  consignors  and  con- 
signees in  other  places.  Manufacturing  establishments  often  depend  on 
distant  places  for  their  raw  material  and  for  a  market  for  their  products. 
Insurance  coini)anios  must  have  their  agencies  sc^ittered  far  and  wide.  In 
many  kinds  of  business  more  trade  Ls  done  by  corresix)ndence  than  in  the 
office.  This  intercommunication  work  becomes  most  interesting  when  it 
can  be  carried  on  by  regular  course  of  mail,  with  other  schools  located  at 
distant  points,  and  between  strangers.  Ther^  is  in  this  method  a  flavour 
of  actuality  that  gives  zest  to  the  work  ;  but  if  such  airangement  cannot 
t)e  made  satisfactorily,  a  New  York,  a  Chicago^  a  New  Orleans,  a  Phila- 
delphia, etc.,  may  be  established  in  the  school  building  and  all  the  f  ormalitien 
of  corresjK)ndence  fully  observed.  These  transactions  between  distant 
points  broaden  the  students  views  of  business.     He  will  not  consign  his 
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com  to  Chxcagn,  hu  mnLbMe!»  to  New  Orleans  or  his  pork  ^  K^mtmm  Cirr 
;uiil  the  reaiMiu  tor  thk*  will  ren«i  Oj  <>peii  hu  ey>s!  &>  die  xmiepexniisBce  ^A 
the  ditferenc  piai.*ea  .wti  diifereac  p««jplt3i  ot  tiie  eskrth.     He  will   "^^  \ 


receipts  and    every  Ifinii  '^r   r^jmiiu   oi 


receipts  ami    every  ifinii  '^r   :>jnii4U   oiLamesia   TtatemexLC  :    wna 
leceipc^.  railway  recvipcs  ;inil  niuns  foniial  oilla  of  lailiziiz  :  wnh  «".u*yL*:<xde 
receiptsv.  drafts,  L*heck?.  ppjoiiadory  noce.^  aad  all  yniizuiry  fii-cma  *:i  nn^?^t»ga» 

e^ier.  He  ?hoidd  .usti  acr^Tiin  the  ability  ^j  wrice  a  2«jijd  'losincskr  Lencc: 
e  should  'r»e  :.iiudiC  :«j  cxjoiijine  clainLk=»  wirh  brevity  and  every  l^rtaef  cc 
other  docament  wrirteo.  ahfjiild  paaa  onder  the  eye  ot  a  •:arerii  Ccsterher. 
2>tudentd  wht>se  hiLndwrlrioi;  La  dk:licit:nt  in  leidbility  or  nrstrness  sh*jaLd 
receive  <uoh  in«iividual  mjstinctit.n  aa  may  be  necedeary.  and  shcoLd  \f± 
re«iiiireii  :« •  devijte  extra  time  ro  practice  till  the  dedciency  ia  overctiini*. 

p^neral  kno^ 

preliminary  r.j  :he  m'-rt  -iiscailt^  jci«jwieiiji*:  ru^oired. 

be  able  :o  ^vc  ihe  'jy«:a:i«.'n-  phj'sic:!!  fraiture^.,  approzimaiZc  iize  and  rc-pu- 

LicioQ,  fi>rm  "f  Z'v-mm»:n:  i.iii  pnivailin:^  lan^ria^e  of  the  orjomKrciAl 

countries  luenrii-'awi  in.  the  :"■  uc-^viiiir  .iirline,  and  have  knowled^  of  the 

relative  ct^mjuereiai  imp^.itiiai.'t:  ^f  thi.-se  otjiiniries  .knd  kjI  the  principal 

pn.xluctj*,  n;'Ute>  -.'f  :rAv-l  md  tnn^L-i.rraciijn,  their  chief  :*etti<jrts  and  the 

ocean  pmces  by  which  therro  are  cijunected  with  the  ^reuc  trading  purt«  *A 

the  wurld. 

The  toll'^win:^  viitiine  will  =erve  ti)  indicate  the  zround  to  be  covered  in 
^^graphy  :— 

Mithein^itiK-u.  — F -■nn  anii  size  'H  the  earth.  Prxf:*  of  the  e;uth'*  >Li(«  : 
rule  f'  T  tin«i::ii:  the  '^Tirvat'^ire  f-.r  any  «^lvea  'ii^tance  :  circoniference  : 
•  liiatorud  and  .Lxial  >ii;imeccr  :  a(.  pr.'Ximatc  arui. 

Ml  >ti«^n.4  i.^t  th«:  earth.  .\jLial  r^tatii  q  and  ll?  o  jasequencei^ :  revolution 
round  the  sun  and  :l?  cor^jse^'iencea  :  distance  tDjm  :>un  :  Tiim  and  >hapeof 
earths  orbit. 

Direct i«^rk%  p«  -^iti^'as.  a;:d  nieaffurements.  The  cardinal  pi.^int*  and  how 
they  are  lietenuineii  :  the  mariner  a  com^<k!«  :  means  of  reo-^gmsim;  the 
north  star  ;  inclination  *A  eiirths  axi-i  t«j  plane  ■-■?  ita  orbit  and  the  con- 
se«iuence.s  :  principle  circU-*  '.-f  the  earth  ;  ^lof.>:a  and  mapn% 

Plojnoxl. — Land — L*«.'ntint;nt  ;  i-^Iands.  continental  ami  oceanic  :  ciAst 
formi  includim:  caiie.  ppjm  'nt^.-rir-.  iitrnin-vJ.i.  L-rlmiii>  ;  relief  forms,  includ- 
ing pUteau.  plain,  hill,  m^junL-un.  m':>iintain  ran^e.  mountain  sy^^eou  valley 
Win.  divide,  desert. 

Water.— Divi?ion.s,  including  ji-cean.  sea,  ^Tilf.  ».'r  \<k\\  strait,  sound.  lake, 
river,  river  .system,  irliU-ier.  ictberz :  circulati -n.  including  waves,  tidesi 
ocean  current-s  (e«iUiitorLd  ciLrrent,  j^-ilf  stream,  Kudj  Siwo.  Arctic 
current;. 

Atrn'^wphrrrt- — ConsUiiit  wind-,  iricluiliii^  trul-j  i*-inds.  anti-trade  wind^ 
mon^^'i^jit-.  Ir.i'ijr.'taiit  -  -r  irrtiT'dlar  wind-*,  ii.cludiiu'  land  and  a«:a  breezes, 
cyrlori»>  or  torr..i«lv.  Wiitcr-j-'Ut.  Mi>i-:urc  :  jruiiii  to  a  cubic  fo.it  of  air  ; 
sHtiir>ttii>ri  '.r  'iv'.v  ji^.-irit :  drrw,  iroct,  cl-.-u-.i.  fij^:.  r^iii,  miow.  hail  :  average 
a.x\U'\a\  r>iir.:'ill. 

ilXuiiAXfo,-  A.-s  dttcnuii.cd  by  l'.«ca:ii'[i.  j-ItituJc,  wind-,  ocean  ciureutd, 
hi^h  rnountiir*  r^Si^^i^. 

\Veathor  b'iroasi.  -  Preilictinus,  sIjuaU. 

pt^iiitnl-  -Tlift  jKjlitical  di\'i'jion=  «.»t  eacli  continent  or  ^Taud  ilivision, 
with  their  capitid.-,  lorm-s  of  ^'ovcrnmerit  and  pi^pulatitju.**. 


*  The  rmtlim;  for  the  te-^t  in  thi"*  subject  and  in  liistory  of  commerce  is  pre- 
fvjnte'l  with  Krr;HU;r  iiiinutcne»j»  ihan  others,  )>ecau^e  the>e  >tudie4  are  new  in 
mtn%  *A  thn  AchrK>lj<,  arul  }iecaiu«  there  are  >o  few  te.xtticKiks  ciivcrinj;  the  topiot. 
Thii  ^ylJabiH  i><  irit«;ri'i«;«l,  therefore,  not  only  to  jMunt  out  the  ground  to  ba 
t.ravfr<tf:«l,  but  al:^'^  Xjh  fix  the  limitation:*  of  the  te»t.  No  questions  will  be 
K^t-A  viiUfAiTxiwv^  any  niatt<;r  not  explicitly  outIine<l  in  the  fiiyllabu.s  and  the 
i\\\  'iitiont  will  )>e  alon>;  broad  lines,  rather  tlian  on  unimioilaut  details. 
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ComniercuiL—A  study  of  the  following  countries  as  to  their  cominercia 
importance,  value  of  exi)orts  and  imijorts,  trade  with  the  United  States 
leading  products,  internal  communications  (including  routes  of  travel  and 
transuortation),  prevailing  languages,  chief  commercial  cities  and  seaports 
and  tne  principal  ocean  routes  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  trading 
ports  of  the  world.  A  fair  knowledge  of  these  matters  will  be  required  in 
the  case  of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  following  list  (arranged 
approximately  according  to  importance  of  trade  with  the  United  States), 
whether  or  not  they  are  si)ecitically  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular country.  A  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  commodities 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce  will  also  be  requii'ed. 

Tub  United  States,  its  Detached  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

The  candidate  will  not  be  questioned  on  this  branch  of  the  sabjcet  concerD- 
ing  any  matters  not  specifitHl  in  the  following  syllabas  of  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  United  States,  bat  he  slioald  1>e  able  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions  indicated  under  the  preceding  heads  of  mathematical,  physical  or 
political  geography,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  this  or  any  other  country 
mcnbioneu  in  tlie  following  list. 

United  States. — Haiv  products, — Cotton  (fibre,  seed,  oil),  grain  (wheat, 
maize,  rye,  oats,  barley,  rice,  buckwheat),  animal  food  (live  cattle,  dressoa 
meats^  preserved  meats,  ijork  and  lard,  dairy  i)roduct8),  hay,  tobacco,  fruits, 
hops,  iron,  coal,  copi)er,  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  sugar,  salt,  clay,  bides,  furs 
and  skins,  fish,  tar,  turpentine,  lumber,  alcohol,  states  leading  in  produc- 
tion of  these  articles. 

Manufactures. — New  York.  Clothing,  iron  and  its  products,  leather 
and  its  products,  refined  sugar,  chemicals,  steam  engines  and  heavy 
machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  implemente,  sewing  machines, 
bicycles,  wagons,  typewriters  and  other  fine  machinery  and  tools,  printing 
presses  and  type,  paper  and  books,  electric  machinery  and  supplies,  pianos, 
ship-building,  soap  and  candles,  clay  products,  tin  and  copiHir  goods,  malt 
licjuors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  f urniture^  Icnit  goods,  hats  and  caps,  gloves. 

rennsylvania. — Importance  in  iron  and  steel  working,  woollen  and 
carpet  industries. 

Massachusetts. — Leading  in  cotton  mills,  boots  and  shoes. 

Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  their  leading  manufacturing  industries. 
Recent  development  of  manufacturing  in  southern  states. 

Internal  communications, — Mississippi  river  system,  great  lakes,  Erie 
and  Oswego  canals,  Hudson  river,  Sault  Sainte  Marie  canal,  Wclland 
canal,  St.  Lawrence  river,  transcontinental  railway  systems  and  princujal 
connexions,  railway  lines  running  north  and  south,  trunk  railways  in  New 
England,  trunk  railways  in  New  York,  railways  running  north  and  south 
in  New  York,  postal  and  telegraph  facilities,  express  companies. 

Seaport  Cities  and  Towns. — The  six  leading  seaport  cities,  their  position, 
population,  and  that  for  which  each  is  specially  noted ;  five  cities  on  the 
New  England  coast,  one  each  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida^  Alabama  and  Texas,  and  four  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
the  tratle  for  which  each  is  noted  ;  seven  imix)rtant  city  i)orts  on  the  great 
lakes:  ten  important  river  ports  of  the  Mississippi  system  :  ten  inland 
manufacturing  or  commercial  cities  of  New  York  ;  ten  inland  manu- 
facturing cities  or  towns  of  New  England,  three  of  New  Jersey,  five  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  Delaware,  and  one  each  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  six 
important  mining  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  ;  the  largest  cattle 
market  town  ;  the  chief  coal  oil  town  ;  four  noted  inland  cities  and  towns 
of  California. 

Ocefin  communiaitiojis. — Routes  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  Ciust,  south,  south-east  and  south  followed  by  west ;  routes 
from  San  Francisco  west,  south-west  and  coastwist* ;  two  types  of  ocean 
steamers  ;  other  ships  ;  ixjstal  facilities  ;  ocean  cables. 
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DwTACBED  TiBsnoBT  A^TD  DwpwsmESCos.—AltukEL—Fwa^  fahffiei 
minerals,  forests. 

ff-iynui, — Commerciid  value.  leaAlinjs  proiluctH.  «.*liief  city,  ocfsiui  com- 
mumi:atioa& 

Pmei't*}  5*rti.— Two  [eshiiM  prr>«luL-t.^.  cJiief  seaport. 

Cnhti, — Ci^mmert'iiil  Tiiiue,  nwo  leiuiinjr  pro^lufts.  intemul  •rommuniai- 
di^aa.  diiet  •.•ity  .iml  ieap^^rt,  -)«-e:kn.  'Miuniiinuikdoa:?. 

Pkd^ppim*  [Maik'U, — Comraennal  v.^liie  :  iienip,  -niLcir,  Ci>ha»cco.  oo&e, 
t'hief  p^irc  :  '^rean  oommvmii'acii^Oi*. 

tr»j"»fr^;/»f ;*r  — C«^aimtTi:iaI  p«'iu"y  u*  :he  home  ^►vHmnient  re:;anliiig 
Lite  Spiuii^li  territory. 

C'^nknufrfrmi  * B^por^iwmiri;  —  Vilae  «if  exp«>rtit  and  imports,  finoncia 
centre,  nitvnTif:u.ture.s  •lwtribiir.>r  ^^i  she  worlii'-s  prxiuee,  menJiant  marine 
tnhio  with,  the  Cniteil  Stites*.  free-cn»ie. 

EsoL*i2rD  AND  W\L£i*.— AjrrlL'ultiiraIpr')«liU!t.'i :  jraang  :  coid  and  iron ; 
clay :  tin  :  dv^i  leailimr  m:mnfai!tures  :  tiv*j  lesulimr  exports  :  tive  leading 
imtKTt.^  frt^ni  the  ITiiitai  >t.ites  :  four  na viable  rivtfrs  :  ciuial  mileage  ; 
railway  niilea^ :  pi>Htiil  and  telegraph  ^yntenLs  :  two  Leading  -leaportft ; 
three  lesser  |:-«>rr.^  :  three  ie:uiin:r  LnlaJid  mannfiu-'turing  atien :  two  other 
inland  nuin;ira*:t5.irin^  oitie:*. 

S<'i>tljl5D — C«^  anil  ir»in  :  ;zranite  ;  :4hip-bnil<iinjr  ;  chikracter  of  mana- 
factunis  :  internal  cijnmiiinicacioQii  :  three  leading  ■-•i.tiesw 

Canada,  axd  Xewfocitdlaxd.— .Vinrioiiltiiral  and  ;zraziiig  pmdmite : 
bnmber  ;  ootd  :  tarilf :  ininiigracii>n  and  eoiigradi'ii  :  railways  ;  merchant 
m;uine :  ruival  station  :  expr.'rtd  .ind  chief  city  « -f  British  Columbia ;  of 
Manitiiha  :  fir  pmdTii!t.-i  of  the  X-^rthwest  territory  :  <3ntario*  its*  export* 
and  three  •!r,nimer»:ial  liitien  and  t.>wTi:» :  Qnebec.  its  principal  crop** 
mineralf*.  indiwtnei*  And  exTHirt.'*  :  it.^  zre:it  water  n^nte  and  ic*  two  impor- 
tant oitie?4 :  Xew  Bmn-swict,  it.^  Inmber  trade  and  -'hief  city  ;  Nova  Scoda. 
\XA  expi>rt.^  and  chief  city  :  yewti>un«iland  and  11?  i^heries. 

Ireuxd. — .V-rriciiltural  and  jrizing  nr >»lTict*  :  three  articles  mana 
fa»!tiired  in  exp*>rt  "inantitiet* :  dvc  "-Ti'Oimercial  citie:*  and  towns. 

Britwh  Ixdia.— VMieat,  cotton,  millet,  rli:e,  Li«iLj?\  tea,  '^piam,  otLwed< 
fniit.-*,  -tpiires,  p>erfume^«,  drug:*  and  dyes  ;  the  IndiL*.  J.rauzzes,  Bramapatra 
ami  Ir.iwiildy  rivers  ;  density  of  populate -n  ;  [.rincipiil  ttx^ilof  inhabitants: 
VAliie  '->(  *^.\\*ivt^  :  ci^nimen*ial  rivalry  with  I  nitvnl  StAtcs  ;  traile  valoie  to 
I'r;ite*i  >Jti*Le.s  ;   f-vir  important  <.^^niniep:ial  citie?. 

Cetlox.— Five  important  prxlact-s  :  capital  and  chief  coomiervial  city. 

Hon.;  K'>5t;.— FwAuk  .u-  a  p»irt  :  a  niocetary  centre  :  a  ci>mmercxal 
.-*^Jreholl.-e. 

The  STRAir-;  .Settl£3Ci:>'T>  A>iP  ^Vi>k>*.— P«>rt  of  Sini.-A{.4:re  :  harboor  *4 
Aden. 

AL>TR.\LrAN'  0>L«>.viF>. -<>re:ia  ci.'UimiiiiicaCi'ins.  ^/«.•^^/'/■l.  Chief  pr»>- 
diurt  :  chief  city,  JT-i^r  .ioutU  W  uk.^.  Twi»  leailing  prvxiucts  ;  sea^>«>rt  city. 
€jku>^ n 4'i t^L  « ' h ief  p r-d net :  c hi::- i  cit y.  ^V/u th  A vL*tr* i li- 1,  Exyjn  i^rxy- 
duct"*  :  rommtrcial  city.  IW^t^rn  AuMi-'diti.  Leaiiing  pnxinct.  JiV*f 
Zetland.     f>::aiiing  pn>lucts  ;  chief  citie-s.     TaMia.iui.    Chief  city. 

HRrTT.-«ri    WpjiT    l5Di&?.—iJ'iA/ 1 //*/!.<.     Pri.Hlucta  :    chief   city  ;    climate ; 


p^irt.    J'tjnnifa  tind   Tu$-!c*  /</'?*•-/.     Chi.i  city.     />?'/,>■    .,Briti:«h    Hon 
d art's).     Pn-luct-s ;   -ea|iort. 
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British  South  American  Colonies.  British  (hUana,  Three  settle- 
ments :  chief  product. 

Britisii  Possessions  or  Dependencies  in  Africa.— Ca/w  Colony, 
Chief  port ;  principal  exports.  Natal,  Transmarine  and  submarine  con- 
nections. MaurititM.  Staple  products.  Sierra  Leone.  Capital  city. 
Lower  Egypt,    Leading  export ;  two  cities ;  the  Suez  Canal. 


Other  Countries. 

German  Empire. — Commercial  ivijxjrtance.  Value  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  •  five  Icadin;;  exjx>rts  and  five  leading  imjwrts;  merchant 
marine  ;  ship-ouilding  ;  bounties  ;  technical  and  commercial  education. 

Products. — Potatoes,  cereals,  sugar  l>eets,  flax,  hops ;  fruit,  wines ; 
lumber:  coal;  iron  and  steel;  textile  fabrics,  hosiery  and  gloves ;  ix)rce- 
lain  ana  glass  ;  chemicals  and  dyes. 

Internal  communications. — Five  navigable  rivei*s  ;  five  important  canals ; 
railway  system. 

Citits  and  towns. — Berlin  ;  Hamburg ;  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven  ; 
Diisseldorf  and  Essen  ;  Cologne  ;  Frankfort ;  Dresden  :  Chemnitz. 

France. — Commercial  importan^^e.  Advantageous  situation  ;  value  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  ;  five  leading  exjwrts  to  the  United  States  ; 
four  leading  imports  from  the  United  Stiites  ;  merchant  marine ;  ship 
building  ;  fisheries  ;  skill  in  manufacture  of  fine  goods.  Products.  Wines  ; 
sugar-beets  ;  cereals  ;  fruits  ;  iron  and  steel ;  textile  fabrics ;  lottery  ; 
leather  goods  ;  millinery. 

Internal  communications.  Four  navigable  rivers ;  four  im{x>rtant  canals 
railway  system. 

Cities  and  towns.  Paris  ;  Havre  ;  Rouen  ;  Marseilles ;  Bordeaux  ; 
Lyons  ;  Lille. 

Brazil. — Comvierdd  impoj'Uince. — Value  of  trade  with  United  States  : 
reciprocity  treaty  ;  five  leading  exiK>rts ;  chief  exjwrt  to  the  ITnited 
States  ;  five  imi>orts  from  the  Unit<}d  States. 

Products.    Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  india-rul)lx5r,  hides. 

Seajwrts  arid  cities,     llio  Janeiro  ;  Para ;  Pernambuco ;  Baliia. 

Ocean  communications.     Steamship  routes  ;  submarine  cdble. 

J^KUiiVii.— Commercial  iinportfuicc.  Volume  of  triulo  ;  density  of 
IKipulation. 

Products.  Coal,  flax,  sugar,  cotton  Jind  wo<jllen  fabrics,  iron  and  steel, 
glassware,  furs  and  gloves. 

Internal  communications.    Two  rivers  ;  canals  ;  railways. 

SeajHjiis  and  cities.    Antwerp  ;  Brussels  ;  Ghent ;  Li«}ge,  Mechlin. 

SPAi>f   and   Portugal.  —  Commercial   importance :    climate  and  soil  : 

••*•  1  .  />  li_*  •  II*'  •       m 


communications. 


Italy. — Works  of  art ;  silk,  wines,  wheat,  olives,  fruits,  nuts  ;  railways, 
two  great  tuimels ;  old  Roman  highways ;  leading  sea]K)rt ;  one  liistoric 
city  ;  two  important  commercial  cities ;  the  centre  of  silk  manufacture  ; 
one  Sicilian  i)ort. 

Holland  (the  Netherlands). — Annual  value  of  exjwrts  and  imports  ; 
merchant  marine  ;  situation  and  physical  features  ;  methmls  in  agi'icul- 
ture ;  buttcjr,  cheese,  bulbs  and  seeds ;  textile  fabrics :  canals  and  navi- 
gable rivers  ;  railways  ;  great  ship-canals  :  two  great  seajwi-t  cities ;  the 
centre  of  linen  manufacture. 
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Colonial  possessions,  Dutch  East  Indies,  including  Borneo,  Sumatra 
Java,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  western  half  of  New  Guinea.  Sugar,  coifee,  tea 
rice,  indigo,  chichona ;  capital  and  chief  seaport. 

Mexico. — Five  leading  exports  ;  railways ;  other  roads ;  cai)ital ;  priu- 
oijial  seai)ort ;  three  other  seaport  towns. 

Japan.— Density  of  population  ;  variety  of  climate ;  rice,  tea,  silk,  wheat, 
coal,  iron,  copper ;  skill  in  manufacturing  ;  internal  communications  ;  two 
important  cities ;  ocean  communications  ;  progress  of  the  people. 

China.— Size  of  the  emi)ire ;  density  of  i)oi)ulation  ;  cliaracter  of  the 
people  j  policy  of  exclusion  :  chief  products  and  manufactures ;  three 
leading  exports  to  United  States ;  two  leading  imports  from  United 
States  ;  internal  communication ;  one  great  city ;  two  leading  Chinese 
seax)orts ;  increasing  importance  to  United  States. 

KussiA  AND  Siberia. — Wheat^  flax,  linseed,  fish,  gold,  salt,  petroleum, 
other  minerals;  leather;  sheet-iron;  internal  conununications ;  annual 
fairs ;  four  leaaing  cities ;  one  Siberian  seaport. 

SwrrzKBLAND. — Commercial  importance ;  skilled  labour  ;  cheese ;  laces 
and  embroideries ;  silk  and  silk  goods  :  watches,  clocks  and  carved  woods ; 
international  communications  ;  three  leading  cities. 

Austria-Hungary. — Commercial  importance;  wheat  and  maize,  rye 
and  oats  ;  sugar-beets  ;  iron,  coal,  salt,  gold,  silver  ;  buttons,  glass,  iron 
and  steel  goods;  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  jute;  distribution  of 
industries;  internal  communications;  thiee  important  cities;  two  sea- 
IX)rts ;  transmarine  communications. 

Turkey  (including  the  Levant). — liaisins,  cotton,  tobacco,  attar  of  roses, 
cari)ets  and  rugs  ;  wool  and  woollens,  opium,  licorice  root,  figs ;  internal 
communications  ;  chief  city  ;  two  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Timber,  dairy  products,  iron  and  steel,  hides, 
fish,  matches  ;  chief  imi)orts  ;  internal  communications,  merchant  marine ; 
two  capital  cities  and  seaix>rts. 

Denmark. — Live  stock,  dairy  products,  hides  and  skins,  barley,  iron  and 
steel  products,  vegetable,  china  ware  ;  internal  communications ;  chief  city 
and  port. 

Greece.— Currants,  figs,  olive*?. 

Central  American  States. — Projected  ship-canal  ;  increasing  pro- 
duction; coffee,  sugar,  hides,  rubber,  mahogany,  bananas,  dyestufTs, 
tobacco, ;  cities  and  seaport. 

Venezuela.— Coffee,  copper,  hides,  dyewoods,  cocoa,  timber;  internal 
communications  ;  cities  and  principal  seaiK)rt. 

Argentina.—  Wool,  cattle,  horses,  wheat,  flax,  tallow,  j)reserved  meats ; 
internal  communications ;  principal  city  and  seai)ort ;  ocean  commu- 
nications. 

Colombia. — Cinchona,  coffee,  cocoa,  banamus,  mahogany  and  other 
woods,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  hides  ;  internal  communication  ;  .seajx)rts,  cities 
and  towns  ;  ocean  communications. 

Chile. — CopiKjr,  silver,  wheat,  nitrates,  guano,  hides,  coal ;  chief 
imports  ;  capital  city  ;  two  seai>orts, 

Uruguay. — Liebig  beef  comj^any  ;  preserved  moats,  hides,  wool,  hair  ; 
two  navigable  rivers  ;  imiK)rt3  ;  chief  city  and  iK>rt ;  rai)id  growth. 

E(JUADOR. — Cocoa,  rubber,  hides,  coffee,  vegetable  ivc^ry,  Panama  hats, 
cordiigc ;  internal  communications  ;  chief  city  ;  princiiml  seajiort. 

Peru. — Nitrates,  guano,  wool  of  the  sheep  and  alpaca  goat,  ores  ;  in- 
ternal communications;  Lake  Titicaca ;  irn«.atlon  ;  chief  city  and  i)rin- 
cipal  seaport. 

Bolivia. — Silver,  jjold,  rubber,  cocoa,  cinchona,  coffee ;  internal  com- 
munications ;  chief  city. 
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Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  —  Sugar,  logwood,  bides,  coffee,  cocoa; 
two  principal  cities. 

Commodities. 

The  student  should  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
commodities  of  commerce,  the  climate  and  conditions  suited  to  their 
production,  where  and  how  they  occur  and  the  preparation  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Foods,  Beef  and  beef-products,  fish,  pork  and  its  products,  wheat, 
maize  (Indian  corn),  rye,  barley,  rice,  oats,  fruits,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
potatoes,  sugar,  dairy -products. 

Textiles,    Cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  wool. 

ifetals.  Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  quicksilver, 
aluminium. 

Minerals  (other  than  metals).  Granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  clay 
and  its  products,  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  precious  stones,  salt. 

Manufactured  jrroducts.  Alcohol,  buttons,  dyes,  glass,  leather  and  its 
products,  paper,  wines  and  liquors. 

Unclassijied,  Amber,  cinchona,  cinnamon,  copalj  dextrin,  furs,  ^m 
arabic,  gutta-percha,  hops,  india-rubber,  ivory,  kaun  gum,  lime  chloride, 
limiber  (oak,  mai)le,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  chestnut,  black  walnut,  cedar, 
teak,  redwood,  jarrah,  mahogany,  ebony,  boxwood,  rosewood),  mastic, 
opium,  pepper,  potash,  shellac,  soda,  spices,  sulphur,  tar,  tobacco,  tragacanth, 
turpentine. 

Sv>fr(/estions,—CommeTciB\  geography  may  be  taught  by  means  of  general 
exercises  and  lectures,  provided  copious  notes  are  taken  ;  but  class  teaching 
and  the  use  of  a  textbook  are  strongly  recommended.  It  seems  desirable 
to  begin  with  local  geography,  incluain^  home  products  and  home  trade, 
and  to  proceed  outward  in  widening  circles  till  tne  study  embraces  first  the 
statCj  and  then  our  entire  country,  and  finally  all  the  countries  of  the  com- 
mercial world  with  which  we  have  any  considerable  trade. 

History  of  Commerce. — In  history  of  commerce  the  candidate  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
commerce,  should  be  able  to  trace  its  influence  on  the  world's  civilization, 
and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  great  discoveries,  public  works, 
inventions,  legislative  enactments  and  other  imix)rtant  influences  hy  which 
the  progress  of  commerce  has  been  affected.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
¥dth  the  commercial  history  of  our  own  country  will  be  reouired. 

The  student  should  be  led  to  a  clear  understanding  of  tne  beginnings  of 
commerce  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  man's  needs  and  desires.  He  should 
trace  its  earlier  history  and  note  the  causes  of  its  development,  with  the 
more  striking  incidents  with  which  that  development  has  been  accompanied. 
This  naturally  demands  some  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and  of  the  countries 
or  cities  that  in  earlier  times  have  been  noted  for  commercial  enterprise — 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Ishmaelites  (Arabs),  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Persians; 
Ii^ua,  Carthage.  Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra,  Florence,  Venice,  Constantino])le. 
Among  the  lading  events  bearing  on  the  progress  of  commerce  of  which 
the  student  should  have  knowledge  are  :  tne  conquests  of  Alexander  ;  the 
Punic  wars,  invasion  of  the  Goths,  Huns  and  other  northern  tribes  ;  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  later  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  ;  rise  and  decline 
of  [the  feudal  svstem  ;  depredations  of  pirates  and  robber  bands ;  the 
crusades ;  travels  of  Marco  Polo  :  rise  of  free  cities ;  institution  of  fairs, 
markets,  and  gilds ;  institution  of  negotiable  paper  and  banks ;  invention 
of  the  marine?s  compass  and  the  astrolabe ;  the  search  for  a  new  route  to 
India  ;  the  era  of  discovery  ;  the  Portuguese  establishment  in  India  ; 
French  and  English  in  India  ;  rise  of  the  Dutch  republic  ;  early  navigation 
lawstof  Enfcland  ;  the  Enro])ean  system  of  colonization  ;  colonization  of 
America  :  rise  of  great  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboards ;  beginning  of 
commercial  legislation  ;  Colbert  and  the  i)rotective  svstem  •  slavery  in 
Europe  and  America ;  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  industrial  revolution  ; 
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for  accuracy  having  been  laid,  the  .student  Hhould  copy  from  new  matter  at 
a  given  rate,  and  on  acquiring  this  si>eed  dictation  nhould  \>c  given  directly 
to  the  machine. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  matter  for  copying  or  for 
dictation.  No  8U(^h  matter  should  be  given  simply  because  it  contains 
words  which  can  l)e  i)rinted  on  the  typewriter  or  taken  in  shorthand.  The 
selection  should  have  further  and  broader  purix)se.  Even  business  letters 
intended  for  dictation  should  1x5  scrutinized  and  if  nocessarv  revised,  that 
they  may  be  correct  model*  in  style  and  expression  ;  and  so  far  as 
possible,  in  all  other  matters  chosen  for  transcription  or  dictation  the 
teacher  should  assure  himself  that  it  Ls  of  a  character,  tending  to  add  to  the 
student's  general  knowledge  and  to  broaden  his  mind  while  it  aflfords  him 
the  required  practice. 

♦Stenography. — The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  100  word 
test  in  shorthand  :  ability  to  take  down  accurately  in  shorthand  a  selection 
of  unfamiliar  matter  dictated  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  minute  and  to 
transcribe  the  notes  correctly  either  in  longhand  or  on  a  tj^xj writer.  About 
five  minutes  are  given  to  dictation  and  alx)ut  55  minutes  to  transcription 
of  the  notes.  The  shorthand  notes  and  the  transcript  are  to  Ikj  collected 
by  the  examiner  at  the  close  of  the  period  assigned.  The  papers  of  can- 
didates will  be  rated  according  to  the  accuracv  shown  in  tasing  down  the 
selection  and  in  transcribing  the  notes.  For  the  state  basiness  credentials 
no  paper  in  stenography  rated  below  90  per  cent,  will  be  accepted. 

Swf(jMtions, — The  principles  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  any 
speeci  work  is  attempted.  Each  lesson  illustrating  a  new  principal  should 
be  copied  neatly  and  accurately  several  times  with  pen  ana|  ink.  As  much 
time  should  be  given  to  the  reading  as  to  the  writing  of  shorthand  ;  for 
proficiency  is  as  essential  in  reading  as  in  writing,  and  is  obtained  by 
practice  only.  The  student  should  be  reciuired  to  read  fluently,  intelli- 
gently and  with  correct  expression. 

Students  writing  the  same  number  of  words  may  be  grouped  in  classes, 
each  class  receiving  dictation  for  a  given  len^h  of  time  and  reading  back 
from  shorthand  notes.  TyjKi written  transcrii)ts  for  correction  should  l>e 
made  daily.  Each  student  should  also  receive  individual  instruction.  A 
designated  number  of  pages  of  shorthand  written  each  day  outside  of  the 
class  should  be  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  inspection. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER  ON  BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Answer  10  questions  but  NO  MORE.  Answers  in  excess  of  the  number 
TAquired  will  not  l)e  considered.  Divifiions  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Every 
letter  is  to  be  formally  addressed  to  some  perRon  or  firm  and  to  be  formally 
signed  by  the  writer.  All  answers  will  be  rated  as  to  penmanHhip,  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  ecneral  neatness,  and  also  as  to  correct  use  of 
words,  sentence  stnicture,  logical  sequence  of  ideas  and  paragraphing.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  cre<uts.  Papers  entitled  to  75  or  more  credits 
will  lie  accepted. 

1.  Write  a  letter  for  Adams  ct  Co.^  Buffalo,  U>  Byron  Barnes,  12  l^ridge 
St.,  New  York,  advising  him  of  consignment  of  8,0(K)  bashels  of  wheat  by 
boat  Fleetwing^  and  giving  instructions  tis  to  sale  of  the  wheat.  8t*te 
quality  of  wheat,  and  say  that  you  draw  at  sight  for  $5,000. 


*  Steno^rrapliy  will  <(»iitinu*;  to  he  ^»ivt'n  an  an  .'uailemi<'  Mil>je<t  an<l 
candidates  for  the  state  hiisinos  credentials  will  he  adniitt^*<l  to  any  of  the 
examinations  mentioned  in  the  calendar. 
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3.  Write  to  an  iDtimate  friead  who  is  oaming  n  good  salary,  and  has 
recently  married,  setting  forth  the  advanta^s  of  life  assurance.  RecoDunend 
some  particular  form  of  ijolicy,  giving  reasons. 

4.  State  in  a  letter  to  C.  N.  Dark,  Cloudville,  Ind.,  the  advantages  of 
your  new  system  of  electric  lighting.  Cover  the  following  points  :  fapilities 
tor  electric  manufacturing ;  quality  of  light ;  cheapness  and  enduring 
character  of  apparatus ;  places  for  which  this  light  is  peculiarly  adapted  ; 
testimonial  in  |iamphlet  sent.  Offer  to  fumjsh  eatimat«ii  by  mail,  or  to 
send  a  representative  to  give  full  information. 

6-0.  Draw  in  pro|>or  form  articles  o[  agreement  covering  the  following 
conditions  ;^ 

Jamee  Shepanl  own:^  a  vitcnnt  Rtoro  that  has  ran  tod  forsl,200a  yenr.  David 
Moore's  shoe  store  has  been  liiimeil.  Most  of  the  Btwk,  costing  t3250,  was 
saved,  but  part  of  it  was  (tamoged.  The  two  men  agree  to  form  a  partnership 
in  the  shoe  basiness.  Shopard  puts  in  rent  of  store  itg^n»t  Moore's  export 
knowledge,  and  is  to  contribute  caah  utpilal  eqnnl  in  value  to  Moore's  stock. 
Value  of  stock  is  to  be  determined  by  three  apprainers,  one  clioxen  by  esdi 
partner,  nml  tlie  third  to  be  selected  by  tlio  men  chosen  by  the  psrtners.  The 
flrm  niuiie  will  be  Shepnrd  &  Moore.  Partners  are  to  Imvo  etjual  iiit«rests. 
Hheponl  is  to  take  chutve  of  the  books  and  Ga&nces  and  Moore  is  to  manage 
the   praoticul   part  of  the  business,  both   devoting   their  entire  lime  to  the 

7.  Report,  as  broker,  to  a  customer.  Otto  Rich  of  Alliany  the  condition 
of  the  New  York  stock  market,  and  give  your  views  as  to  the  near  future 
of  the  market. 

8.  Write  an  urgent  letter  to  Sloman  &  Co.,  Ihibitville,  Mich.,  to  accom- 
pany monthly  statement  showing  a  balance  of  $225.40  that  is  several 
months  overdue.  Demand  immediate  payment.  Use  courteous  but 
emphatic  hinguage. 

9.  Write  the  description  necessary  to  form  a  part  of  a  fire  insurance 
policy  covering  tiie  household  furniture  and  other  effects  in  the  ho 
whtcn  you  live.    Assume  that  among  the  other  things  are  a  rented 
and  some  valuable  pictures  belonging  to  friends  of  the  family. 

10.  You  are  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  and  have  confidential 
Illations  with  Horace  Manley,  a  lianker  in  Columbus,  ().  Morgan  A  Weat- 
cott,  a  new  firm  in  Columbus,  have  asked  to  o|)en  a  credit  account  with  you. 
Write  Mr.  Manley  for  such  Infonnution  as  you  think  ricctlfni. 

11.  You  are  a  junior  partner  iu  the  firm  of  Lively  A  Co.,  retailers  in 
general  dry  goods,  notions  and  fancy  goods.  You  have  just  received  a  new 
stock  comprising  some  novelties  never  before  shown  in  your  town.  Write 
an  advertising  notice  informing  the  public  of  these  facts. 

la.  You  visit  Duluth  and  find  an  op])ortunity  to  buy  some  very  desirable 
real  estate  on  the  nrinriiial  business  street  at  a  price  that  will  insurw  largo 
profit.  The  agent  na^  o^eed  to  hold  it  o[)cn  for  you  for  30  hours.  You 
want  your  partner's  assent  to  a  joint  investment  of  $18,000  in  thLi  property. 
His  address  is  J.  F.  Mills,  30  Broadway,  New  York.  Write  a  telegram  of 
not  more  than  10  words  that  will  give  him  all  information  needful  for 
the  purpose. 

IS.  Write  a  letter  of  ajiplication  in  reply  to  the  following  advertisement, 
stAting  your  age,  ediicatiim,  ex|>erience  (if  any)  and  gcnemi  fitness  for  the 
place.    State  wliat  refcrem-es  you  can  give  :— 


house  in 
piano 


IT  ANTED  :  A  buoLkeeper  lo  k-wp  tli 
.f  pondeniw  uf  a  nieroaolile  Intsinesi 
giving  refercncfld,  "  BiisinwB."  Herald  olHco. 

.  Wiitc  a  reply  t^i  the  letter  called  for 


nml  to  nivdst  ir 


1  i|U08tion  10. 

I  the  advonlAgL-n  of  a 
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REGISTRATION  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  syllabus  that  one  of  the  requirements 
for  the  state  business  diploma  is  the  completion  of  a  registered  business 
course.  This  course  may  be  either  a  year  of  technical  study  in  a  registered 
business  school  (after  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent),  or  a  part  of 
the  four  year  course  in  a  high  school  maintaining  a  regular  business 
course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REGISTRATION. 

Full  Registration.— The  school  must  have  a  force  of  at  least  six  com- 
petent teachers  giving  full  time  to  the  work  ;  must  own  a  business  school 
equipment  wortn  not  less  than  $5,000,  excluding  buildings  and  ordinary 
fixtures  ;  and  must  offer  a  satisfactory  one  year  course  in  preparation  for 
the  state  business  diploma. 

Provisional  Registration.— Schools  lacking  the  teaching  force  or 
equipment  required  in  full  registration,  but  offering  a  satisfactory  course 
in  preparation  for  the  state  business  diploma,  may  receive  provisional 
registration,  which  will  make  their  students  eligiole  to  examinations  for  the 
state  business  diploma. 

Restrictions.  —No  school  that  does  not  maintain  satisfactory  educa- 
tional standards,  or  that  has  not  the  reputation  of  fair  and  honest  dealing 
with  its  students  and  the  public  will  Imj  granted  registration,  either  full  or 
provisional. 

Certificates. — As  evidence  of  registration  of  a  business  school  or  a 
business  course,  the  Universitv  will  grant  under  its  seal  a  certificate  of 
registration  which  unless  cancelled  for  cause  shall  continue  in  force  for  one 
year  from  its  date  ;  but  such  certificate  will  be  granted  only  on  favourable 
report  after  personal  inspection  of  the  school  by  an  officer  of  the  University, 
and  hereafter  no  business  school  may  exercise  the  powers  or  privileges 
conferred  by  registration  unless  it  holds  an  uncancelled  and  unexpired 
certificate. 


APPENDIX  C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
BUSINESS  EDCJCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
[BUSINESS]   COLLEGES.* 

The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  the  Combcercial  Course. 

The  term  correlation,  as  used  in  this  report,  your  committee  understands 
to  refer  not  only  to  the  ox)-relation  of  the  studies  in  the  commercial  course, 
but  also  to  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  office  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
training  and  conduct  of  the  student  in  the  school  to  the  conditions  he  will 
meet  in  the  business  house  in  which  he  is  to  begin  his  career  as  a  business 
man,  it  being  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  step  the  student 
must  take  between  the  business  school  and  the  business  office  be  made  as 
short  and  easy  as  possible. 

Much  assistance  and  information  have  been  received  by  this  committee 
from  the  commercial  school  people  not  of  the  committee,  and,  in  adilitinn 
to  this,  the  former  reports  of  the  procecdingN  of  this  body  have     ]  m 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educiition  (U.S.A.), 
1898-99,  Vol.  2,  p.  2163. 
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WtA         Qm\m\m\  al  Erimcirry/m  im  du  Umiimi 

Tift  Vir.kki*#iCi^r  wtr»  <irji!*  coc  icii:''v  'Jse  jtjal  nies  gr^grrrritf:  inai"  y.-*> 
•vaiiMirtu-.fiH  *iul  wbri  'ir;e»  ai^^t  iin«i»r«t4nfi  za»i  tenahxs  $3r  duEnr  T>:^ftsk« 

T^i>«frr*,  ao  rne  «raa  tar  ctxiin  to  tfai?  trsi*  '^  bcwkkeeper.  •^-  nsher; 
m^Afinrjait.  in  the  tnK  •erae  of  tlw  wr.rd  wri?:-cs  a  r«fc«cf»blT  iicr^Enfee 
v/i^inrt^/UR  r.f  -^/mmferciski  law  :  ^lA  ik^.  w^  !iA^r>t  \  lozd  *ie»Hic  ia.  tfe* 

f  trtaer,  Vjc«k keeping  a^  aa  art  depeu^is  I;ftr/<tlf  Tp^a  ^•i^i  btkodwriliziiv 
«nrf  •ixw  siie  for^nh  ^hrrjtzJi  in  the  'rrjcr^e  •:?  *n«iy  2*  *:r:cs^  iii:  rinse 
4r>fineri:u'>ci  with  liie  thr^^  bran'tb^  alresuiy  eaejsiI 

AjBUA,  v/^>kkeeptr^  a**  &  re»^jrd  of  ba-ny^s**  rnkMautDi^LS.  2*  'iMelT  albed 

mrm,\fak  a  koriviri^^R  of  Engii*iL  inrhsdmg  gamTiukr.  «^«i^iztf;  aziff  ccaBf«> 
ntiVvo  ;  5hr»  rJieM(  bran-rbsa  art  intmiat^lT  coQD«ad  wtia  die  •  •cba*  ssl^feKts 
•f  tb^  v^nrie. 

.riru-ft  -Jift  •s.tf'^^ir^^^tiot  '.f  *he  typewriter  into  die  bcstzifc*  ^i-isk,  »  ooe 
lua-rr^  any  ^/rj*i«'iera.r/le  *i]LO*int  of  •!r-*Te>t«;cdenot  oaa  «i»f«Ei«t  wiik  h« 
oaie;  ami  aery*  tborthand  and  typewritini  dav*  been  a«ieik*ii  i«>  ifte  cc^okt- 

A»  the  work  of  th*  liC-in^a  <x>fTtt^«>c-icL.t  ai>i  4injfczinw«e  reqair» 
aeevurarj  and  'iloier  dlflCTiminAtioij,  punctriation  a7i*;inb£$  the  inrportajxe  erf 
%  ^epHTttv*  branith  of  ^tudy,  and  2*>me  knowledge,  at  ka^  of  rlieititic 
heiyvmeii  nere^Muy. 

"^o  en5or»5e  and  fir  in  tbe  ^to^icnr*  mind  the  principle*  of  bcokkce{iiB|s» 
aftd  Vj  a<»>»L«t  in  ispvin^  him  a  knowIe»ije  of  brL«ines**  methods  and  cnstoms^ 
a  rfs.n^,  :n  b^vVefyj  pra-rtiot  hai*  teeii  intrr«iTice»i-  Thi*  feature  c^  the 
^.r^n^.,  ir*  rnnr.ert:on  with  intercrmmTmiciti'-'C.  -rr  tradinz  between 
«!rt>iiM  in  d:5eTent  pArt^  of  the  xantiy,  L?  :in  ri^rellent  intriivMrri^^n  to 
«5'.Rin-»s:rnA:  ,r^«rapLy.  anrthrr  branch  of  .^tiidT  -f  zrea:  iiiir«>rtan<!e  to  the 
fcrrire  -.ruinestr  rr-an. 

L'jfc'sn-  4i  as  the  edioation  of  a  bosiness  mAn  is  n-z-t  ci^mi'Iete  without  the 
abtlitj  t/'j  fcand  before  his  peers  in  pcblio  and  exx^ressb  nis  Tiewa.  pablic 
■|«Hir'rg  r*e«xTn.e9  a  branch  of  bn5in&^  training  of  n*>  linie  impcctance. 

A  kn</wledj5'=:  of  the  law-  relating  to  pr3dn:tivn,  distribatioo.  and  con- 
asm  pt::/n  jt  neoeriaary  to  an  nnder5t*\n«lin<j  of  th-e  tActs  of  c->mmen»  in  their 
Xrzjt  ii*L:  and  to  a  corrr»:t  view  of  their  relatioci5  to  each  other.  A  place 
for  •coG'VCbics  m-L^t,  therefc»re,  be  found  in  the  business  cooise. 

^'bcther  we  rrgani  the  i>rincipal  work  of  the  holiness  college  to  be  the 
trahiin;^  of  yocng  men  ana  women  for  position*  in  basiness  houses,  thereby 
opening  the  arennc  of  bosiness*  life  to  them,  or  look  beyond  this  work  to 
brr«der  *elds  of  osefolnesa,  we  must,  throogh  a  series  of  lectures,  if  not  in 
some  more  forma!  manner,  strive  to  teach  the  elements  of  bosinesd  ethicsL 

Farther,  it  is  none  the  less  oiir  drity  than  that  of  other  schools  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  intelligent  citizenship  :  for  thi^  reason  the 
tnbject  of  civil  goTerament  must  b*e  given  a  place  m  the  curriculum  of  the 
buroiess  s:hc«:-L 

Your  committee  is  aware  that  tliis  outline  will  appear  to  many  to  be  too 
comp^rehensive.  It  is  n«>t  clainieil  by  yo-ir  v^^mmittee  that  these  several 
branches  «:f  stu»ly  ^b^ill  V«e  'X^n^i.Iervd  t«»  Iv  -^t  ^huu\1  im|»i»rtance  ;  some  of 
them  nwy.  and  ind^v^l  must,  Iv  uu^'ht  nKiiriiiany,  but  they  all,  none  tb^ 
lesNi.  l-^rlon-!  to  the  educati«^n  ♦♦(  the  nuHlerr.  Am'eri»^n  bu<ineM  man. 
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SUOGBSTED  OUTLINE  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  STUDIES, 

Mathematics : 

(a)  Bookkeeping. 

(b)  Arithmetic,  including  rapid  calculation. 

Writing : 

(a)  renmanship. 

(b)  Shorthand. 

(c)  Tyi)ewriting. 

Business : 
(a)  Business  practice,  including  business  methods  and  customs. 
(f))  The  historv  of  oonmi'^rr  ■. 
(r)  Comnicreiiil  gcu^rjipli\ . 

English  : 

(a)  Spelling. 

(h)  Grammar  and  punctuation. 
(ej  Business  corres[)ondence. 
la)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
[e)  Pubhc  speaking. 

Civics : 
{a)  Commercial  law. 

(b)  Civil  government. 

(c)  Economics. 

Suggestions  on  the  Outline. 

TIME  BEQUIBED. 

The  time  mentioned  under  each  topic  in  this  outline  is  the  nrobable 
time  required,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  commercial  or  ousiness 
schools  the  qualifications  of  students  vary  greatly,  and  their  fitness  for 
business  life  must  be  measured  by  their  attainments  and  not  by  the  time 
they  have  spent  in  school. 

.  The  ability  or  power  to  do  certain  things  neatly  and  accurately  in  a 
limited  time  alone  decides  the  student's  <xualificaticns.  and  he  should  be 

graduated  when  he  can  meet  these  requirements,  regaroless  of  the  time  he 
as  spent  in  securing  this  attainment. 

ELEMENT AUY  B00KKEE1'1^G. 

Time,  three  hours  (by  hours  is  here  meant  i)eriods  of  sixty  minutes)  daily 
for  two  months,  exclusive  of  the  time  si)ent  on  bookkeeping  in  business  and 
office  practice. 

As  oefore  stated,  your  conmiittee  assumes  bookkeeping  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  commercial  course.  The  student  should  begin  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  only  when  he  writes  sufficiently  well,  and  can  perform  ordinary 
computations  under  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  including  interest, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  incoming  student  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  course  of  study  before 
entering  upon  the  course  liere  descril>ed. 

BookKeeping  should  l)e  taught  individually.  Drills  and  lectures  may  be 
given  in  classes,  but  each  pupil  shouJd  ^>ursue  the  course  in  bookkeeping 
independently  of  other  students,  except  m  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  practice  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

This  plan  of  individual  study  has  many  advantages : 

First.  The  bright  student  is  not  held  l)ack  by  others  who  are  slow,  but  i« 
allowed  to  proceed  as  fjist  as  he  cm\  do  his  work  well. 

Second.  The  slow  student  is  not  pushed  ahead  of  his  ability  by  those 
who  are  more  rapid  in  their  work,  but  is  allowed  to  understandingly  master 
the  work  as  he  progresses. 

Third.  This  individual  work  in  bookkeeping  renders  tha^  course  flexible  ; 
the  student  may  devote  all  the  time  he  can  snare  from  other  studies 
to  this  subject,  and  therefore  may  be  always  Kept  busy.  Where  this 
arrangement  is  made  no  student  n^d  be  idle  at  any  time,  and  as  book- 
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keeping  is  the  groundwork  of  the  course  of  study,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  it  should  l)e  thus  nia<le  the  subject  of  special  individual  instruction. 

8))ecial  test  exorcises  in  this  subject,  illustrating  various  ai))>lications  of 
the  principles  of  b<K)kkoeping  and  fixing,  by  review,  the  work  the  student 
has  alreaay  gone  over,  may  be  given  to  advantage  throughout  the  course. 
In  the.se  tests  the  student  should  be  thrown  u|K)n  his  own  resources,  and  he 
should  satisfy  both  himself  and  his  teacher  as  to  hia  ability  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  aids  of  any  kind. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  weekly  chiss  drills  or  oral  quizzes  are  recommended 
as  valuable  in  assisting  to  fix  in  the  minds  ol  students  the  princifdes 
underlying  the  subject  taught. 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING. 

Time  :  Three  hours  of  sixty  minutes,  daily  for  six  months. 

Before  entering  uix>n  what  is  usually  known  as  "business  practice"  pupils 
should  have  in  some  measure  the  qualifications  that  they  would  be  required 
to  possess  before  l)eginning  actual  work.  These  should  include  order, 
neatness,  good  ixjnmanshij).  et<;.  In  correspondence  and  business  forms 
thev  shoukl  have  a  clear  i Jea  of  the  mechanictd  arrangement  of  a  letter 
anci  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  with  a 
fair  understanaing  of  the  use  of  the  davlxx)k,  journal,  ledger,  cashbook, 
sales  book,  and  bill  l)ook.  They  should  be  quick  and  aj>t  in  journalising, 
and  should  have  at  least  {lassed  the  test  in  the  first  <livision  of  arithmetic 

Your  committee  will  not  undertake  to  designate  what  the  coiu-se  in 
business  pra<^tice  shall  or  shall  not  be,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  submitting 
the  following  propositions : 

First.  As  the  course  in  business  practice  is  especially  designed  to  correlate 
the  school  work  with  the  work  of  tlie  office,  the  business  transactions  in  the 
business  practice  course  should  come  to  the  student  Iwokkeei^er  for  record 
in  the  same  way  they  come  to  the  bookkeeper  in  the  business  house  ;  and 
the  business  done  by  the  student  and  the  transactions  made  and  booked 
by  him,  should  be  done  and  recorded  as  nearly  as  |)ossible  as  they  would 
be  done  and  recorded  in  a  first-class  business  house. 

Second.  The  l)ooks,  stationery,  and  appliances  used  in  the  school  should 
be  modern  in  form,  well  l>ound,  of  good  material,  well  printed  or  engraved, 
and  in  every  respect  the  ei^ual,  at  least,  of  those  found  in  use  in  business 
houses.  Good  books  and  stationery  tend  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

Third.  A  reasonable  variety  of  books  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the 
student  may,  when  going  out  of  the  business-practice  department  of  the 
school,  i)ass  into  the  actual  work  of  the  office  without  feeling  that  books  of 
account  are  all  fashioned  alike,  but  he  should  rather  go  out  with  a  fair 
degree  of  knowledge  concerning  various  forms  of  books  of  account, 
especially  those  tliat  may  be  considered  standard.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  variety  of  forms  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  confuse  and  annoy  the 
student.  Whatever  is  undertaken  should  be  well  done.  And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  one  thing  done  well  is  better  than  any  number  of  things  ])oorly 
or  loosely  done. 

Fourth.  The  student  should  remain  a  sufficient  time  in  each  office  or 
subdivision  of  the  business  practice  work  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  such  office  or  emi)loyment.  Your  committee  believes  that  a  week 
in  a  bank,  for  instance  is  almost  futile,  and  tends  rather  to  confuse  the 
utudent  than  to  make  plain  the  principles  and  modes  of  modern  banking. 
Not  less  than  a  montli  should  oe  given  to  the  actual  work  in  the  bank, 
and  a  proportionate  time  should  be  spent  in  the  other  offices.  Nothing 
should  be  attempted  that  can  not  be  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

Fifth.  From  the  time  assigned  to  bookkeeping  and  business  practice 'in 
this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  your  coiAmittee  believes  that  form  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  time  given  to  bookkeeping  in  the  commercial 
course  should  be  devoted  to  this  business-practice  work. 
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Sixth.  Accuracy  in  this  department  should  bo  insisted  upon  to  the  letter, 
and  all  the  "  checks  "  possible  should  be  placed  upon  the  student,  that  his 
work  may  be  done  thoroughly  and  accurately.  All  loo«e  and  haphazard 
work  should  l)e  rewritten,  and  neatness  and  accuracy  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Let  all  this  work  be  done  under  an  ex|)erienced  and  competent 
supervisor. 

Seventh.  The  student  in  the  business-practice  department  should  be 
taught  to  conscientiously  care  for  all  original  documents  coming  into  his 
hands,  to  file  letters  and  papers  with  care  and  accuracy,  ana  to  keep 
everjrthing  in  and  about  his  othce  neat,  clean,  and  orderly. 

Eighth.  The  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  correspondence,  and, 
as  the  intercommunication  work  usually  connected  with  this  department 
gives  rise  to  a  largo  amount  of  corresix)ndence,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  other  plan  can  secure,  the  student  should  be  made  to  pTofit  by 
this  opportunity  to  develop  his  ability  to  write  a  good  business  letter.  All 
work  in  this  line  should  be  performed  with  care  and  fidelity,  and  every 
letter  and  document  written  in  this  department  should  pass  under  the  eye 
of  a  careful  teacher,  who  should  firmly  decline  to  accept  anything  but 
reasonably  good  work. 

Ninth.  A  plain,  eaay,  rapid  style  of  business  writing,  without  shade  or 
flourish,  should  be  taught  iu  this  department,  and  stuoents  not  meeting  a 
reasonable  requirement  in  handwriting  should  be  debarred  from  the  work 
in  bookkeeping,  and  should  receive  8i>ecial  attention  in  penmanship  until 
such  a  hanawriting  is  acquired.  A  constant  improvement  in  the  student's 
handwriting  during  the  whole  course  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Tenth.  Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  department  to  the  art 
of  bookkeeping,  such  as  indexing,  the  arrangement  of  accounts  in  the 
ledger,  the  proper  manner  of  closing  accounts,  forwarding,  etc.  ;  the 
handling  and  care  of  books,  the  filing  of  papers,  and  every  detail  con- 
nected with  office  work. 

Eleventh.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  be  exhaustive  in  the 
examination  of  statements  and  accounts ;  to  check  his  books  when 
balancing,  even  thouijh  they  balance  after  the  first  addition  ;  to  check  all 
statemants  receiv6d,  and  to  carefully  go  over  a  second  time  all  statements 
rendered.  He  should  be  taught  to  examine  and  audit  books,  and  should 
acijuire  the  skill  necessary  to  perform  these  operations  with  reasonable 
dispatch. 

Twelfth.  The  order  and  discipline  in  this  department  should  be  that  of 
a  well-conducted  mmlern  office  ;  communication  l>etween  students  should 
be  allowed  concerning  the  business  in  hand  only.     N^eccssary  conversation 
should  be  carried  on  only  in  a  low,  soft  tone  of  voice,  and  no  unnecessary ' 
noise,  heavy  walking,  or  irregularities  in  deportment  should  be  permitted. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time  :  Five  perio<ls  a  week  for  six  months. 

To  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeei>ing  the  work  in  arithmetic 
may  Ikj  arranged  in  four  divisions,  as  follows  : 

Firat.  The  fundamental  rules,  United  States  money,  factoring,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers. 

Second.  Percentage,  with    its  api)lication8,  profit  and  loss,  discounts 
commission  and  brokerage,  simjilc  and  compound  interest,  and   partial 
payments. 

Third.  Insurance,  exchange,  e4iuation  of  accounts,  and  stcx^ks  and 
bonds. 

Fourth.  Taxes,  partnerships,  national  and  savings  banks,  etc. 

Tests  or  examinations  should  he  given  as  these  parts  of  the  arithmetic 
are  severally  completed,  and  the  stutlent's  inogrefs  in  arithmetic  should  be 
made  to  keep  |>ace  with  his  advancement  in  bookkeeping. 
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Bapid  calculation  should  include  addition^  subtraction^  multiplicatioiK 
extension,  cancellation,  and  interest  and  discount,  by  wort  and  rapid 
methods. 

"Mental  arithmetic"  whether  formally  or  incidentaUy  taught,  should 
have  a  place  in  all  arithmetic  work. 

A  bnef  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  students  in 
he  business  course,  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

The  metric  system,  longitude  and  time,  marine  and  life  insurance, 
foreign  exchimge,  and  genenl  average  may  usually  be  omitted^  not  because 
they  are  not  important,  but  because  other  more  important  subjects  demand 
all  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  arithmetic  in  these  schools.  It  is  urged 
by  some  teachers  that  the  metric  system  should  be  taught,  but,  for  the 
reason  given,  vour  committee  suggests  that  it  be  omitted. 

Equation  of  payments  should  be  performed  by  the  "interest  method,**  in 
order  to  afford  additional  practice  m  interest  computations  and  to  insure 
a  rational  view  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  work  in  partnersnip  settlements  should  be  performed,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  P&per  ruled  by  the  students  in  the  form  of  statements,  trial 
oalances,  etc.  This  work,  done  in  such  manner,  tends  to  greatly  increase 
the  student  s  efficiency  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 

Students'  failing  to  pass  the  tests  in  arithmetic  may  proceed  with  their 
work  and  be  ^ven  sucn  tests  again  when  time  has  been  afforded  them  for 
review  or  private  stud)r,  providing,  however,  that  the  student  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  advance  in  his  bookkeeping  beyond  the  point  where  such 
test  in  arithmetic  is  required  to  be  passed. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  analytic  method,  and  the  avoidance  of 
formulas  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  whole  course  in  arithmetic  If  it  be 
thought  best  to  use  a  formula,  it  should  be  thoroughly  explained,  that  each 
student  may  fully  understand  the  process  upon  which  such  formula  is  based. 
The  fact  that  the  arithmetic  of  business  is  pre-eminently  the  arithmetic  o( 
common  sense  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  in  drilling  classes  in 
this  branch  in  our  schools. 

PENMANSHIP. 

I'ime  :  Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Your  committee  believes  that  nothing  but  plain,  practical  business 
writing  should  be  taught  in  these  schools  except  to  those  taking  a  special 
course  in  ornamental  penmanship  (and  ornamental  penmanship  constitutes 
no  part  of  a  commercial  course).  A  student  whose  writing  is  below  a 
reasonable  standard  should  be  made  to  discontinue  work  in  bookkeeping 
until  his  writing  is  improved.  Figures  should  receive  close  attention,  and 
students  shoula  be  drilled  in  both  their  form  and  their  rapid  execution. 
Skill  in  accommodating  WTiting  to  the  s^tace  to  be  occupied  should  he 
carefully  cultivated.  An  easy  arm  movement  should  be  early  accjuired. 
Unnatural  and  unheal thful  iM>8itions  of  the  Ijody  should  be  guarded  against. 
Every  teacher  in  the  school  should  give  attention  to  the  correction  of  the 
writing  of  studcnt<<  as  to  position,  inovenieiit,  and  form  in  the  branchesj 
taught  by  him,  and  nothing  but  the  l^est  work  of  the  student  should  be 
accepted  anywhere.  The  student  should  be  induced  to  write  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  always,  and  always  in  a  correct  position. 

No  criticism  upon  the  asual  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  is  here 
intended,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  there  is  generally  too 
much  of  oral  explanation  attempted  by  teachers  of  penmanship,  an  effort 
to  hold  the  attention  of  pupils  to  extenacd  and  minute  de^riptions  of  form, 
when  the  students  are  not  prepared  for  such  explanations.  As  a  rule  but  a 
few  moments  should  be  devoted  to  any  explanation  in  this  branch  until  the 
student  has  attempted  to  write  the  copy.  After  making  such  attemnt  his 
attention  should  be  again  called  to  the  form  for  a  short  time,  and  he  sliould 
again  be  allowed  to  attemi)t  its  reproduction.  All  long  and  tedious  analysis 
should  be  avoided.  Especially  is  this  true  concerning  the  teaching  of  those 
who  are  beginning  the  systematic  study  of  [>enmanship.  Persistent 
practice  under  careful  direction  is  what  is  needed  to  produce  good  business 
litnmanship. 
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OOMMSBOIAL  LAW. 

Time :  Three  periods  a  week  for  four  monthis. 

It  is  the  sense  of  your  committee  that  commercial  law  should  be  taught 
as  a  regular  class  recitation.  The  student  should  be  provided  with  a  text- 
book and  be  required  to  prepare  his  lessons  as  in  other  branches.  Lectures 
on  law  are  valuable,  but  lectures  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  regular  text-book  work.  The  application  of  business  law  to 
bookkeeping  should  be  most  carefully  enforced,  and  the  student's  know- 
lod;^e  of  business  law  should  be  carefully  correlated  with  his  work  in 
busmess  practice.  While  the  teacher  of  this  branch  should  be  well 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  facts  in  the  book  he  is  using,  but  be  well 
informed  in  law  generally  and  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pleadina  and 
practice  in  the  courts,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer.  Lawyers  are  often  not  teachers,  and  more  often  they  are  not 
disciplinarians,  and  when  employed  to  teach  commercial  law  in  business 
colleges  they  are  not  likely  to  rive  sufficient  attention  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  their  classes.  For  tnis  reason  what  is  gained  in  the  direction 
of  law  is  often  lost  or  more  than  lost  in  other  directions. 

The  common  forms  of  legal  and  business  documents  should  be  exhibited 
in  the  classes  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson  deals  with  them,  and  it  is  better 
to  use  forms  that  are  now  or  have  been  used  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.  For  instance,  the  policy  of  insurance,  the  protested  bill,  the 
deed,  the  mortgage,  etc. 

An  occasional  moot  court,"  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  illustrating  the  practical  details  of  lawsuits  and  the  practice  of 
law.  Such  "  moot  courts  must,  however,  be  managed  with  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  them  degenerating  into  a  mere  amusement. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  INCLUDINa  CIVIOS. 

Time  :  Two  periods  a  week  for  four  months. 

These  subjects  are  sometimes  taught  in  our  schools  incidentally  and 
through  lectures,  but  manv  schools  use  a  text  book  and  do  regular  clais 
work  m  these  branches.  Your  committee  recommends  that  these  branches 
be  taught  formally,  even  if  they  are  made  elective.  No  finishing  school 
can  afford  to  assume  the  business  education  of  young  men  and  women  to 
be  complete  till  they  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  methods 
by  which  our  government  is  conducted  and  have  also  a  fair  comprehension 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

BCONOMIOe. 

Time  :  Two  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 

The  subject  of  economics  should  find  a  place  in  schools  devoted  to  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  business  life.  However  this  braneh 
may  be  taught,  its  teaching  should  so  impress  the  student  that  he  will 
desire  to  continue  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject. 

SPSLLINO. 

Time  :  Three  to  five  periods  a  week  till  excused  by  meeting  the  require- 
ments. 
The  following  is  a  very  excellent  method  of  teaching  spelling : 

The  pupil  studies  fifty  words  from  a  text-book  on  spelling  :  the  teacher 
pronounces  these,  and  the  student  writes  them  in  a  blank  oook  kept  for 
that  purpose.  When  this  is  done  the  misspelt  words  are  checked  by  the 
students  as  they  are  spelled  by  the  teacner.  The  words  checked  are 
immediately  afterwards  written  correctly  by  the  student  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  lesson  they  are  copied  from  this  slip 
into  tne  back  of  his  blank  s])eller.  But  whatever  meth(xi  may  be  used,  no 
student  should  be  graduated  from  any  course  in  our  schools  who  has  not 
attained  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  branch.  The  passing 
grade  should  not  be  leas  than  95  per  cent,  in  the  shorthand  courss,  and  90 
per  cent  in  the  commercial  course,  but  students  should  not  bt  excused  from 
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spuWmg  until  they  reach  a  grade  of  95  per  lent.  All  missiwUwl  words  in 
any  work  the  student  may  do  should  l>e  lusirked  by  the  leacher  and 
orrected  by  the  student  by  rewriting. 

OSAICUAK, 

Time  ;  Three  periods  a  week  for  four  niontba. 

Qnmmar  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  uorrection  of  errors  in 
epeach  and  writing.  The  subtleties  of  the  subject  may  wet!  be  uvoided, 
but  much  tliat  is  usually  termed  "  technical  xrammar,"  but  which  i» 
necesaary  to  the  understanding  of  our  I AnEUnee,  should  bo  carefully  laUKht 
and  persLHteutly  drilled  ujxjn.  The  test  of  all  instruction  should  be,  "  Will 
it  aid  the  student  in  the  construutiofl  of  the  Engliah  sentence  1 "  Blunders 
iihould  not  lie  allowed  to  veas  without  correetion,  either  in  i;laas  recitations 
written  exert^ises,  or  ordinary  conversation,  and  all  papers  ci>ntaining 
inaccuracies  in  language  should  be  corrected  and  rewritten.  Uaro  must 
be  taken  and  tact  u.-4ed  that  the  spontaneity  of  studonts  be  not  suppressed 
by  this  work. 

It  ha*  been  anggestt-d  that  the  student  iibould  learn  graniniar  by  copying 
rules,  etc.,  on  the  typewriter,  bnt  while  the  typewriter  is  an  important  aid 
-in  the  iuprovement  of  language,  nothing  but  careful,  f<Hinnl  instruction, 
|>erriHt«nt  and  regular,  can  be  depended  upon  to  secure  good  result-*  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject. 

BDSINEKEI  COKREHPOXDRNOE. 

Timo ;  Two  jwriods  a  week  for  four  months. 
Business  correspondence  should  roeeive  most  careful  attention  : 
(1)  As  to  mechanical  arrangement.  (2)  As  to  style.  A  text-book  ou  thin 
subject  should  bo  used,  and,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  textbook,  many 
letters  uhould  be  written  by  the  student,  criticised  by  the  teacher,  and 
returned  to  be  re-written,  if  deemed  neceesary.  The  letters  of  the  entire 
class  ehuuld  bo  read  in  the  claas,  signatures  omitted,  and  coninu^nb*  iind 
criticisma  should  be  made  upon  them  by  the  class  and  the  teacher,  iipplyini.' 
the  [irinciples  uf  grammar  and  rhetoric  to  their  correction  when'  tjiu^f 
principles  have  been  violated.  Such  work  afTords  excellent  addilionul  •trill 
in  comjiosition  and  rhetoric,  but  this  work  should  not  lie  relied  on  exclusively 
for  instruction  in  those  subjects.  A  good  collection  of  business  letters  from 
good  busineAB  houses  may  be  pro6tahly  used  in  this  work  to  inspire  and 
encourage  students  to  excellence  in  letter  writing. 


Timo  :  Two  jieriods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Composition  should  receive  attentiim  in  an  incidental  way  through  every 
pB|)cr  in  school.     Not  ]is«  than  twice  each  week  every  student  in  the  school  * 
aliuuld  submit  to  his  teacher  in  this  branch  a  pikpcr  in  his  own  language  of.  i 
not  less  than  one  page  in  length  of  onliniiry  letter  paper.    The  tettclur  j 
»houirl  corrwtt  this  paper  with  referent-e  to  grammar,  apeJiing,  arrangement,   ' 
etc.,  or  rather  suggut  the  correction  with  red  ink,  ana  return  the  jMper  for 
the  student's  examination  and  correi'tion.     If  thought  necessary,  it  should 
Ite  re -written. 

An  much  instruction  on  various  tuples  iniL'^t  lie  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  abstracts  of  these  lectures  shuulil  !«  written  bv  the  student,  and 
when  criticised  by  the  teacher,  they  form  the  best  means  for  the  idmi-jnition 
work  mentioned, 

RtlKTIIKIC. 

Time  1  Two  periods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Thin  bruni^h,  with  fi-w  exceptions,  must  l»e  taught  incidenlJilly  in  t 
Bchoolsj  but  nevertheless  it  may  lie  well  uiiight,  and  tluit,   ton,  without 
consuming  much  time. 

FUtlLIC    UrRAKIKa. 

Tiinr  ■-  Unc  period  a  wpi^k  throughout  the  courw. 

Students  should  receive,  through  leLtures  and  familiar  talkn,  instruction 

in  public  speaking  and  should  bv  rNjuircd  to  take  imrt  in  exercises  that 
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will  give  them  opportunity  for  practical  training.  Every  student  should 
be  required  to  stand  while  reciting  and  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  best 
langruage  he  can  command.  This  alone  will  aid  him  greatly  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  men  and  women  of 
affairs  should  he  able  to  appear  to  advantage  when  presenting  their  business, 
and  public  speaking  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  acquire  this  ease  and  ^ace 
of  manner.  Students  should  l>e  encoura^d  to  form  societies  for  practice  in 
public  del)ating  and  parliamentary  practice,  and  to  take  part  in  tnem. 

BUHINESH   METHODS   AND  CUSTOMS. 

Time  :  Two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  this  line  in  the  practice  department, 
business  methods  and  customs  should  be  taught  through  lectures  and 
familiar  talks.  An  imi)4)rtant  feature  in  connection  with  this  instruction 
as  well  as  in  commercial  law,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  is  the  use  of 
original  documents  in  connection  with  the  subject,  such  as  the  freight 
recei|^)t  and  bill  of  lading  in  shipping,  the  der)osit  slip^  check  and  draft  in 
banking,  etc.  In  addition  to  such  methods  oi  giving  instruction  on  these 
subjects,  the  various  departmentH  of  arithmetic  and  commercial  law  afford 
a  mast  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint  studeuta  with  the  methods 
adopted  and  employed  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

Tne  history  oi  commerce  will  occupy  a  place  under  this  head,  as,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  must  be  taught  through  lectures. 

COMMERCIAL    GEOCmAPHY. 

Time  :  Two  i^eriods  a  week  for  three  months. 

This  branch  maybe  taught  through  lectures  and  general  exerciser,  though 
your  committee  advises  that,  where  possible,  it  be  taught  formally  in  classes. 
There  is  no  subject  ccmnected  with  commerce  more  interesting  than  tliis. 
Just  now  the  acquisition  of  islands  by  our  Government,  the  extension 
of  our  trade,  the  comj»etition  between  our  Ciulf  and  Eastern  [)orts,  and 
manv  other  matU^rs  ot  commercial  interest  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Wsiness  men  of  the  entire  country,  and  the  tejicher  who  reads  and 
thinks  will  not  want  for  material  to  make  this  subject,  attractive. 

SifOHTHAND  Course. 

SHORTHAND  STUDY. 

Time  :  Five  i)eri(Kls  a  week  for  eight  months. 

Each  le^sson  in  shorthand  should  he  thoroughly  understood  by  the  jnipil 
before  advancing  to  the  next.  The  principles  contained  in  the  lesson  should 
be  fixed  iipon  the  niind  of  the  student  by  reading,  exercises  illustrative 
thereof.  Such  exercisas  should  be  copied  by  the  student  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  enable  him  to  commit  not  only  the 
matter,  but  the  shorthand  characters  coutuined  therein  to  memory.  It  is 
suggested  that  not  less  than  ten  times  is  usually  sufficient.  The  exercises 
should  then  l>e  read  to  the  student  at  an  increasing  speed  until  he  has 
reached  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  make  gocxl  notes ;  illegible  characters 
should  never  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  Accuracy  and  not  si)eed 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  early  work  in  shorthand. 

READING  SHORTHAND   NOTES. 

The  student  should  never  be  permitted  to  write  anything  in  shorthand 
which  he  does  not  thereafter  read  ;  and  should  reml  each  exercise  often 
enough  to  enable  him  to  give  fiuenoy  and  expression  to  the  reading.  He 
should  not  be  |>ennitted  to  hesitate  over  his  notes,  but  should  translate 
them  at  once  with  good  expression  and  in  a  clmw  tone. 

SPKKD    WORK 

The  student  Rh(»uld  not  be  allowed  Uy  use  any  new  matter,  lor  s|)eed  or 
other  work,  until  the  text  lx>ok  has  been  mastered.     IJut  the  speed  work 
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OatlineB  under  "  Shorthand  study  "  should  be  carried  through  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  "  writing  exercises  "  irhould  be  translated  into  shorthand  by 
the  student,  and,  when  they  have  been  corrected  by  the  teacher,  should  be 
used  the  same  as  the  '^  reading  exercises  "  spoken  of  under  the  head  last 
mentioned. 

DICTATION. 

Time :  Throughout  the  course. 

The  students  should  be  arranged  in  couples  or  groups,  in  each  of  which 
the  students  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  speed  ability.  A 
selection  should  be  given  to  the  group,  and  they  should  read  it  around, 
turn  about.  When  it  is  read,  the  reiader  should  call  upon  the  one  to  the  left 
to  read  his  notes,  and  at  the  very  first  error  made  tne  reader  should  call 
"next"  If  the  next  does  not  at  once  respond,  "next "should  be  again 
called,  and  so  on,  until  some  one  corrects  the  error  made  by  the  first  one 
who  reads,  and  proceeds.  If  no  one  reads,  the  reader  should  correct  the  error 
and  proceed  as  before.  YHien  the  matter  has  been  read  back  correctly,  the 
one  to  the  left  becomes  the  reader  and  proceeds  as  before ;  and  so  on, 
round  and  round,  until  all  have  the  matter  by  heart,  and  the  notes  as  well, 
llien  another  selection  should  be  given  them,  and  the  work  should  proceed 
as  before. 

The  matter  used  in  these  groups  should  be  engraved  matter  furnished  by 
the  author  of  the  text-book  or  hy  the  teacher,  and  before  it  is  used  in  the 
groups  it  should  have  been  copied  by  each  member  of  the  group  in  the 
manner  outlined  under  '*  Shortnand  study." 

No  new  matter  should  be  used  until  each  member  of  a  group  has 
reached  a  speed  of  at  least  150  words  per  minute  upon  the  copied  matter. 

Note. — By  "  new  matter"  is  meant  tiiat  which  the  student  1^ not  copied 
and  as  to  which  he  forms  the  outlines  upon  his  own  responsibility  as  it  is 
being  read  to  him. 

SBOSTHAND  TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  tests : 

First,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  read  it  back  without  a 
mistake  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Second,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  make  a  transcript  of  the 
same  on  the  typewriter  in  thirty  minutes. 

Third,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  make  a  transcript  of  the 
same  on  the  typewriter  in  twenty  minutes. 

TYPKWKITING. 

Time  :  Five  periods  a  week  for  six  montha 

The  student  should  complete  some  good  typewriting  manual,  containing 
in  addition  to  Uie  usual  orill  for  fingering,  etc.,  all  the  ordinary  biisiness 
and  legal  forms  in  common  use,  and  hand  each  lesson  to  the  teacher  without 
an  error  or  erasure.  After  completing  the  manual  from  five  to  ten  pages 
of  type-written  matter  should  be  nanded  to  the  teacher  daily  for  correction. 
The  ty])ewriter  manual  having  been  completed  and  the  foundation  for 
accuracy  laid,  the  student  should  copy  from  new  matter  a  stated  number  of 
words  per  minute,  and  upon  reaching  the  reuuired  speed,  dictation  should 
be  given  direct  to  the  machine,  and  letters  should  be  taken  in  shorthand 
and  transcribed  upon  the  typewriter.  He  should  be  re(|airod  to  arrange 
and  tabulate  figures  in  statements  and  to  correct  and  improve  matter  from 
"rough  draft"  where  the  matter  is  poorly  arranged  and  improperly 
tabulated. 

TYPEWRITING  TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recouuuend  the  following  tests  . 

Firsts  to  copy  from  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  30  words  per  minute  for 
three  minutes,  returning  a  neat,  accurate  page,  free  from  erasures  or  letters 
struck  over  each  other. 

Second,  to  copy  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  36  words  per  minute  for  three 
minutes. 

Third,  to  write  from  dictation  at  the  late  of  45  words  per  minute  for  three 
utes. 
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COLLATERAL  BRANCHES. 

Penmanship,  spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  and  rapid  calculations,  as  recommended  for  the  student  of  the 
commercial  course,  with  equal  proficiency  therein,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  graduate  of  the  shorthand  course.  Especially  should  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  good  understanding  of  the 
English  language  receive  the  closest  attention  in  all  cases  where  such 
student  is  not  well  Qualified  in  English  before  entering  on  the  study  of 
shorthand.  In  the  latter  case,  such  students  should  pass  the  test  in 
^mniar  before  being  excused  from  the  study  of  this  branch. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

At  least  such  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  act  as  assistant  bookkeeper  is  recommended  to  be  requii-ed  of  all  taking 
this  course. 

OTHER  TESTS. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  in  shorthand  and  t>rpe writing,  students  should 
be  required  before  graduating  to  pass  examinations  m  grammar  and 
punctuation  with  grades  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent.,  and  to  correctly  spell 
at  least  95  reasonaoly  difficult  common  words  out  of  a  possible  100.  Daily 
drills  in  penmanship  and  rapid  calculation  should  be  given  from  the  time 
the  student  enters  until  he  leaves  the  school. 

General  Remarks. 

arrangement  op  classes,  time,  terms,  etc.,  of  school. 

A«  most  commercial  schools  in  this  country  continue  in  session  through- 
out the  entire  year,  adniit  students  at  any  time,  and  teach  bookkeeping,  at 
least  individually,  but  little  can  be  profitably  said  in  this  report  concerning 
the  above-named  subjects.  These  matters  must  be  left  to  the  management 
of  the  individual  schools  as  their  needs  seem  apparent. 

PROGRAMMES. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (unlike  the  public  schools,  where  students 
usually  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  and  continue  throughout  the 
course)  in  commercial  schools  students  are  coming  and  going  constantly  • 
some  for  a  month's  instruction  only,  others  for  two,  nij^ny  for  three,  ana 
some  for  a  full  course.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  useless  to  give  in  this 
report  any  outlines  even  of  programmes,  arrangement  of  studies,  or  order 
of  classes,  further  than  to  say  that  all  work  should  be  done  by  schedule  and 
all  classes  called  and  dismissed  regularly  and  -promptly. 

LIBK ARIES,   MAGAZINES,    ETC. 

It  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that  all  schools  should  contain  libraries  for  the 
use  of  students,  and  the  commercial  school  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Students,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  library,  should  be  urged  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  some  of  the  best  periodicals  published  on  the  subjects  they 
are  studying. 

A   MORE   COMPLETE  REPORT. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  ere  long  a  more  complete  and  more  advanced 
course  of  study  than  this  now  submitted  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
commercial  schools  of  America,  and  if  this  elementary  effort  shall  afford  any 
help  in  that  direction  it  will  amply  recompense  this  committee  for  the 
labour  expended. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J.  M.  Mehan. 
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public  schools  did  not  do  ;  but,  because  very  many  of  them  were  of  a  low 
grade,  attracting  pupils  of  poor  mental  attainments  and  scholastic  ability, 
and  because  the  instructors  employed  were  of  limited  education,  the  pro- 
minent educators  of  the  country  have  ignored  the  private  business  schools 
of  high  giadc,  and,  until  recently,  have  believed  that  all  these  schools  were 
wrong  from  a  pedagogical  i)oint  of  view.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  value  of  the  worlc  which  the  better  business  colleges  have  been 
doing.  The  commercial  high  school  aims  to  do  many  thin^  that  the 
business  colleges  do  not  try  to  do.  But,  in  order  properly  to  fill  its  place 
in  the  community  and  justify  its  existence  as  a  school  supported  by  public 
taxation^  the  commercial  high  school  must  teach  those  tnings  which  the 
best  business  colleges  taught,  in  a  manner  equally  thorough  and  practical. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  educational  paper  of  some  standing,  I  noticed  that 
the  business  college  was  merely  a  clerk  factory  to  turn  out  business  assis- 
tants, but  that  the  aim  of  the  high  school  was  to  turn  out  business-men.  I 
suppose  the  writer  should  have  said,  to  carry  out  his  thought,  successful 
business-men.  This  statement,  with  some  variation,  has  oeen  repeated 
frequently  and  has  been  made  a  great  deal  of.  But  to  me  it  is  an  expres- 
sion without  defrnite  meaning.  What  is  a  business-man  1  Is  he  a  wholesale 
or  retail  merchant  ?  A  banker  ?  An  exporter  ?  A  railroad  manager  ?  A 
manufacturer?  A  clerk?  A  bookkeeper?  A  commercial  traveller?  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  is  en^jagea  in  any  occupation  arising  from  the 
exchange  of  commodities  is  essentially  a  business-man,  and  if  he  succeeds 
he  is  a  successful  business-man.  The  successful  business  man  owes  his 
success  sometimes  to  his  education,  but  more  often  to  his  tact  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  All  that  the  commer- 
cial high  school  can  do  for  its  pupils  is  to  teach  them  to  use  the  tools  of 
business,  in  order  that  the  natural  gifts  in  a  business  way  which  they  all 
possess  in  some  measure  may  be  developed  and  their  value  increased.  A 
comi)etent  business  man,  as  such,  cannot  be  made,  in  a  school.  Many 
men  who  have  the  best  instruction  possible  do  not  succ»ied;in  business 
because  so  many  things  besides  education  are  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Business  ability  is  fre(^uently  inherited.  Some  families— nay,  some  races — 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  commercial  instinct. 

What  is  a  commercial  education  ?  I  well  know  a  successful  bank  pre- 
sident and  financier  who  cannot  kee])  a  simple  set  of  books ;  a  |)rominent 
business-man  of  my  acquaintance  received  all  the  business  training  he  ever 
had  as  a  journalist ;  another,  in  the  classical  course  of  a  university  ;  another 
deceived  a  liberal  high-school  course  ;  another,  an  elementary-school 
education  ;  and  another — a  most  successful  businessman— had  no  school 
education  at  all.  There  were  successful  business  men  in  former  genera- 
tions ;  there  are  splendid  business- men  to-day  who  never  had  the  special 
training  the  commercial  high-school  course  proposes  to  give,  though  some 
of  them  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  business-college  course.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  any  education  which  a  business-man  has,  and  which 
makes  him  a  netter  business  man,  is  for  him  a  business  education,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  obtained  in  the  walls  of  a  school  or  not. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  this  question,  and 
there  has  been  no  great  discovery  lately  as  to  what  constitutes  a  business 
education.  We  are  merely  beginning  to  realise  its  value  and  necessity 
to-day,  and  the  great  danger  of  failure  in  our  commercial  courses  lies  in 
our  desire  to  do  so  much  tor  our  pupils  that  we  over-estimate  the  value  of 
some  parts  of  the  courses  we  would  oflTer,  and  by  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
too  much  fail  to  provide  a  sensible,  practical,  and  workable  curriculum. 
Our  laud^jble  desire  to  have  a  great  school  should  not  obscure  the  need  of 
having  a  good  school. 

Without  entering  into  specifications,  I  may  sjiy  I  am  convinced  that  some 
of  the  commercial  courses  adopted  by  our  boards  of  education  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  already  been  adjudged  failures,  so  far  as  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  organised  is  concerned.  A  business  edu- 
cation such  as  our  secondary  schools  should  give  is  not  nearly  so  technical 
as  m^y  are  wont  to  imagine,  and,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  that  kind  of 
education  which  develops  and  strengthens  the  mental  faculties  which  are 
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Qrted  in  hiiHinefM,  and  which  provide  that  general  knowledge  which  is 
nflefiil  in  all  hiiHin'^^,  and,  in  some  caaefl,  the  particular  kind  of  knowletice 
UMpinl  in  a  jiarticnlar  hiisineHM. 

I  have  no  nynifiathy  with  thoHS  who  sneer  at  schools  which  only  attempt 
to  turn  out  k^kxI  clerkx,  and  good  bookkeepers,  and  good  ^^tenographera, 
for  now-a-dayi«  every  young  man  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  place,  often- 
times l>eing  ohliffed  Ut  accept  the  first  opportunity  offered  ;  and  unless  he 
ifl  comf>ct#;nt  t^>oo  well  that  which  he  is  nrst  given  to  do,  he  is  handicapped 
at  the  Atart.  I  have  harl  thi)4  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  after  each 
Hemi-annual  ^a/Iuation  of  thf'.  nchool  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
F  have  r.harj<»;  of  what  may  l)e  called  our  employment  bureau  :  for  our 
nchftfA  irt  so  well  known  that  we  have  frei^uently  more  calls  for  litfice  help 
than  we  are  able  Id  fill,  and  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  dLiappointmest 
which  many  show  at  lx;ing  obliged  to  begin  in  places  of  flight 
rcMiirm^ibility. 

The  gram  mar -Hchool  rourie,  in  cities  at  all  events,  uj  defective  in 
th'>rougnneHA  in  many  {larticulars  ;  and  some  of  its  weak  points  should  be 
points  of  strength  in  busineMH  erlucation.  There  is  a  vast  number  in  every 
city  who,  liccansc  of  their  circumstances,  cannot  spend  four  years,  or  even 
thn^e,  in  a  Hec/>mlary  rt<:hfx>l.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  drat  duty 
of  tho  public  c^>mmcrcial  high  school  Is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  eh^- 
mentary  i^.hrK>l  where  no^led,  ta  strengthen  it  wherever  it  is  weak,  and  to 
proviflf?  that  which  will  U;  of  value  to  those  who  can  stay  but  a  short  time 
in  th';  cTMirse.  Its  se^rond  duty  Ls  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  those  who 
cAn  stay  a  HfymawhAt  longer  time ;  while  it  should  last  provide  for  thoae 
who  will  take  the  last  years. 

F  do  not  li^'Jiove  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  secondaij  school  to 
teach  thf'.  philf>sophy  of  business  management,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  within 
its  power  U)  do  no.  The  Cxourse  of  study  of  a  public  commercial  hi^ 
schriol  must  l>e  ♦jxroe^lingly  strong  in  those  subjects  which  the  99  per  cent, 
of  thrm^;  who  attend  will  require  (the  essentials),  and,  if  possible,  strong  in 
th<^m«;  branr!hfv4  which  will  be  wante<l  by  the  1  per  cent,  who  are  expected 
t.o  l>econir;  bank  nrosidents,  railroad  managers,  consuls,  promoters  oi  vast 
ent/'T[»ris^--s,  anrl  tnc  like. 

TIkj  studi(5S  of  the  c/mrsc  may  Ix;  grouped  as  follows  :  English ;  mathe> 
matics  ;  s^nenc^; ;  languages  ^  history  and  civics ;  crimmercial  subjects 
taught  separately  as  sued,  including  writing,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic^ 
commercial  law,  stenograjihy,  and  type^Titing. 

Tlie  study  t*>  which  1  assign  the  first  place  in  the  commercial  high  school 
c/>urH<;  is  Knglirth,  by  which  I  mean  the  ^'art  of  expression"  in  conversation 
and  writing,  and  on  one's  feet  in  fmblic.  Just  here  tne  work  of  the  elementary 
s<:hrx>l  may  Ui  supjilernente^l  with  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  pupil,  for 
spf;lling  must  V>e  taught  regularly  and  systematically.  The  wort  of  com- 
{Kwition  should  l>egiri  at  once,  with  a  view  of  teaching  a  boy  to  arrange  his 
ideas  logically,  and  to  state  them  as  conci<<ely  as  is  consistent  with  clearness. 
Tlie  dev^tlopin^Mit  of  a  literary  style  may  be  left  until  the  third  or  fourth 
ye^r  of  thf;  cours*j.  F^etter  writing  must  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum^ and  1  would  devote  one  hour  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  to  this 
most  im|>ortant  subject,  giving  constant  attention  to  form,  punctuation, 
»f>e)ling,  subject-matter,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  good  business  style.  The 
handwriting  of  many  of  the  incoming  pupils  will  be  so  poor  that  penman- 
ship, I'.e.y  raf»id  and  legible  writing,  must  be  taught  as  a  special  study  to  most 
of  the  jiupils  for  one  year  at  least,  and  legibility  and  neatness  in  all  written 
exerrimjj"  must  V>e  insisted  uiK>n  by  every  teacher,  and  nothing  else  accepted. 
Tlic  lKH>k  kf^jnuK  of  the  first  year  should  lie  simple,  but  thorough  ;  the 
mr^t  ranful  attention  Ixiing  given  to  the  form  and  use  of  all  the  business 
fiafiers  which  would  naturally  be  handled  if  the  transaction  used  as  the 
r^asi.^  of  instruction  was  genuine.  The  principles  underlying  the  science 
must  \te  dwelt  ui>on  with  painstaking  insistence,  and  presented  again  and 
acain  in  ways  which  may  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  nnderst«^Hl,  and  can  be  applied  corrc<*tlvand  without  hesitation. 
At  the  end  of  the  Hist  ye^ir  the  pnpil  shouhl  be  able  to  oixjn,  conduct^  arid 
close  intelligently  an  ordinary  set  of  l>ooks  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the' 
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1190  of  the  day-book,  jouraal,  cadh-book,  sales-book,  and  ledger.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  tne  business  as 
iFhown  by  his  ledger.  The  work  of  the  second  year  should  be  developed  in 
a  natural  wa^  from  that  of  the  first,  the  examples  increasing  in  dimculty, 
the  Dupil  being  compelled  to  rely  upon  himself  as  he  becomes  able.  It 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  thorough  course  in  business  practice  and 
office  routine.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  more  difficult  and  intricate 
work  of  the  bookkeeper  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  duties  of  the 
accountant  and  auditor  may  be  studied.  The  study  of  commercial  arith- 
metic should  be  taken  up  m  earnest  the  first  year.  And  here  again  the 
work  of  the  giammar  school  must  be  reviewed  and  augmented  by  drill  in 
fractions  andf  daily  practice  in  addition.  The  work  in  arithmetic,  in  my 
mind,  should  comtist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  mental  solutions  of  examples, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  that  facility  and  accuracy  which  isdemanded  in  busi- 
ness. (Cf.  pp.  336, 337  below.)  The  man  of  affairs  meets  with  but  few  problems 
such  as  the  arithmetic  offers— that  is  to  say,  in  the  stated  form  in  which  the 
pupil  finds  them  in  the  text-book.  But  he  is  constantly  confronted  with 
conditions  which  demand  on  his  part  an  ability  to  apply  such  principles  and 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  fit  the  case.  This  shoula  be  borne  in  mind  con- 
tinually by  the  instructor,  and  the  work  laid  out  so  as  to  conform  to  it.  The 
proper  use  of  the  text-book  is  to  supply  some  of  the  material  for  home  work, 
ana  to  save  the  teacher  of  large  classes  from  the  danger  of  being  swamped  in 
preparing  and  solving  and  correcting  problems.  After  the  first  year  the 
worK  in  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  will  provide  opportunities  for 
frequent  drill  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

Commercial  law  should  be  entered  upon,  not  with  a  view  to  teaching 
what  is  implied  by  the  title  of  the  book,  Evej^  Man  his  Own  Latvyer^ 
but  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  laws  of  business  as  every  intelligent  business-man  should 
have.  The  intensive  study  of  business  law  may  be  left  to  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  but  certain  divisions  of  the  subject — as,  for  example,  contracts, 
negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  and  agreements  for  personal  ser- 
vices— should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year. 
The  application  of  the  laws  of  commercial  paper  should  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  every  teacher  whose  subject,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
involves  the  use  of  any  piece  of  business  paper.  No  puiil  who  has  com- 
pleted the  second  year  should  be  unable  to  interpret  tne  meaning  and 
scope  of  any  indorsement. 

Typewriting  is  practically  a  necessity  to-day  for  all  who  enter  upon  a 
business  career,  whether  phonography  is  used  in  connection  with  it  or  not ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  sufficient  time  be 
^ven  to  it  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  As  a  means  of  fixing  deeply 
m  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  correct  spelling  of  words,  the  proper  use  of 
the  marks  of  punctuation^  and  the  mechanical  form  of  letters,  I  know  of 
no  exercise  equal  to  practice  upon  the  typewriter. 

Phonography,  or  shorthand  is,  to  my  mind,  a  study  entitled  to  prominent 
recognition,  not  only  because  of  its  utility,  but  also  because  of  the  mental 
discipline  which  it  gives  in  cultivating  and  strengthening  the  j)owers  of 
attention,  observation  and  discrimination.  I  suggest  its  introduction  into 
the  course  of  study  in  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  I 
believe  the  pupil  should  have  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  tne  word-signs  of  the  system,  and  be  ready  to  apply  them 
without  hesitation.  Ho  should  be  able  also  to  take  from  dictation  easy 
new  matter  tiiiite  readily.  The  distinction  between  a  mere  writer  of 
shorthand  and  a  competent  stenographer  should  be  kept  before  the  pupil, 
and  those  who  intend  to  begin  their  business  career  as  stenographers  suould 
be  constantly  reminded  of  the  need  for  acquiring 'general  culture  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  i>erform  the  mechanical  work  of  the  amanuensis.  The  work 
of  the  second  year  in  stenography  should  be  mainly  dictation  upon  various 
lines,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  8i>eed.  The  notes  of  the  pupil  should  be 
transcribed  by  him  ui»on  the  typewriter  as  soon  he  has  ac(|uireil  sufficient 
proficiency  to  manipulate  the  instrument.  The  work  in  dictation  may  l>e 
profitably  varied  by  the  pupils  making  their  notes  directly  on  the  machine. 
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Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  should  be  tangjit  in  the   first  two 

years. 

With  the  exception  of  En^li'^h,  the  work  which  I  have  outlined  thos  far 
may  be  completed  >)y  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  will  afford  an  excellent 
education  in  the  jMvcalled  biwines8  .subjects,  and  the  pupil  who  ha:*  purwied 
it  faithfully,  under  the  guidance  of  pronerly  iiualifieil  instructors,  will  have 
a  go«)d  e<|uipment  with  which  t^»  lH?gin  ni»  bu»ines8  life. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  ot^er  work  of  the  course  briefly,  not  because  I 
consider  it  unimfM>rtant,  but  because  I  feel  assured  that  mo^t  makers  of 
commercial  hi^rh  school  c<^ur»es  will  give  it  all  the  preferment  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 

The  course  in  history  and  civics  should  include  general  history,  with 
Ameri<*an  histr)ry  and  government  as  a  jiart  of  the  woii  of  the  second  year : 
the  history  of  commerce  is  appropriate  for  the  work  of  the  third  year ; 
while  economics,  political  science,  and  modem  and  industrial  history  may 
constitute  the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  course  in  mathematics  should  comprise  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  respectively. 

In  science,  physical  geography,  and  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be 
studied  the  hrst  year  :  commercial  geography  and  physics,  the  second 
year  ;  chemistry  and  natural  sinence,  the  third  year  :  mtlustnal  chemistry, 
and  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  the  fourth  year. 

Frr>ni  the  department  of  languages  I  would  omit  all  but  the  modem 
tongues,  and  they  should  be  pursueil  not  so  much  for  their  literary  and 
culture  value  as  for  their  possible  practical  utility.  The  value  of  the  work 
in  this  rb'partnient  will  def>end  very  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
and  his  ci>inpn*hension  of  the  obje<!ts  to  be  attained.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  o[>tion  l^etween  Sj>anish  and  German  be  f>emiitted  on  entering  the 
courne,  and  that  a  choice  between  wienceand  a  second  language  be  allowed 
in  the  soc<md  year,  and  possibly  a  <?hoice  between  science  and  French  in  the 
third  year.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  which  any  language  in  piuijued 
a  jwirt  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  in  business  correspondence  in 
that  language. 

Limitation  of  time  now  inij)oses  upon  me  the  necessity  of  bringing  these 
suggestions  to  an  end,  though  I  feel  that  I  have  only  touched  upon  the 
esH(*ntials  and  possibilities  of  my  subject.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  b)elieve  our  most  urgent  need  is  not  so  much  new  and  remodeled 
commen'ial  courses  as  new  and  remodelled  commercial  teachers. 

What  is  needed  in  each  of  our  great  cities  is  a  thoroughly  ^Vmerican  com- 
mercial high  school,  l>ased  on  ^\jnerican  needs,  and  adapted  to  American 
ideas.  Not  that  I  would  fail  to  recognise  the  splendid  results  secured  in 
the  Euro|K?an  schools  of  commerce,  or  cast  to  the  winds  the  fruit  of  their 
experience  in  commercial  coiu-ses.  Far  from  it.  With  due  appreciation  of 
what  they  have  accomplished,  let  us  make  a  practical  use  of  what  is  adapted 
for  our  ynirtirular  ne<,'ds,  and,  benefitting  by  the  study  of  these  illustrious 
mo<lels,  build  up  in  this  country  schor)l3  in  every  way  their  a|ual,  and,  so 
far  Ji:^  our  needs  are  concerned,  their  superior. 


.VPPENDIX    E. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  AKITHMETIC  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS.* 

I— Analysis  of  two  .veti»les  by  Geneilvl  Fr^v^'cis  A  Walker. 

In  < General  Francis  A.  Walkers  "Discusj^ions on  Education/* posthumously 
pubU^hed  in  1K»9,  the  E«litor,  Mr.  James  Phinney  Munroe,  reprints  tW4) 
addresses  on  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  "  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools  '  and  "Arithmetic  in  the  Boston  Schools,"  which  cover 

•  See  also  pp.  319,  32?),  and  for  advanceil  i^ork,  pp.  303-4. 
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practically  the  same  ground.    It  is  proposed  to  summarise  hero  the  contents 
of  these  two  articles. 

In  1887  the  School  Board  of  Boston,  "largely  because  of  President 
Walker's  vigorous  efforts"  (/oc.  ciL  p.  209),  passed  the  following  "Orders 
concerning  the  study  of  arithmetic  : — 

(1)  Home  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  given  out  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

(2)  The  mensuration  of  the  trapezoid  and  of  the  trapezium,  of  the  prism, 
pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere;  compound  interest,  cube  root  and  its  applications : 
equation  of  payments,  exchansre,  similar  surfaces,  metric  system,  compouna 
proportion,  and  compound  partnership,  shoula  not  be  included  m  the 
refjuired  course. 

(3)  All  exercises  in  fractions,  commission,  discount,  and  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  small  numbers,  and  to  simple  subjects  and  processes, 
the  main  purpose  throughout  being  to  secure  thoroughness,  accuracy,  ana 
a  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  plain,  ordinary  ciphering.* 

(4)  In  "  practical  problems,"  and  in  examples  illustrative  of  arithmetical 
principles,  all  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  in  which  a  fairly  intelligent  and 
attentive  child  of  the  age  concerned  would  find  any  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  the  statement  which  is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  the 
proT)er  arithmetical  operations. 

When  arithmetical  work  is  put  into  the  fonn  of  practical  or  illustrative 
problems,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and  aiding  the  child  in 
the  pcrfonnance  of  the  aritlimetical  oixjrations,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
common  utility. 

(5)  In  oral  arithmetic  no  racing  should  be  permitted  ;  but  the  dictation 
should  be  of  moderate  rapidity. 

(6)  The  average  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  throughout  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  course  should  be  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  ;  and  in  the 
third  primary  grade,  not  more  than  tv;o  hours,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
primary  grades  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours  each  per  week  {loc,  cit. 
pp.  235-6). 

The  amount  of  time  sjient  on  arithmetic  in  the  Boston  schools  previously 
had  been  as  follows  : — 


Pi-imary  School        -        -        - 

)> 

Grammar  School 

)> 
»> 
»» 
i> 

The  two  articles  by  (jJeneral  Walker  explain  at  length  the  grounds  on 
which  these  rules  were  adopted. 

For  the  exclusion  of  home-work  in  arithmetic  four  reasons  are  given ; 

(1)  that  too  much  time   altogether  was  being  allotted  to  the  subject, 

(2)  that  the  results  obtained  were  not  better  in  schools  where  home-work 
was  ^ven  out ;  (3)  that  the  work  produced  special  iryustice  from  the  com- 
petitive point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  pupils  whose  homes  were  noisy,  and 
in  whicn  therefore  the  j)eculiar  degree  of  abstraction  required  for  the 
subject  was  difficult  to  attain;  (4)  that  children  tended  to  prolong  their 
work  when  they  met  ^ith  difficulties,  long  after  a  jwint  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion had  been  reached,  which  would  lead  a  master  at  once  to  put  a  stoj> 
to  it.    Arithmetic  should  then,  according  to  General  Walker,  be  taught 

•General  Walker  objects  to  exercises  on  such  fractions  as  J  J  or  I'i^ 
"  hardly  ever  .  .  found  in  actual  business  operations "  {loc.  eit  p.  218), 
and  to  difficult  compound  and  complex  fractions. 
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entirely  in  school,  and  with  a  two-fold  object,  (1)  to  give  the  pupil  the 
ability  to  perform  simple  numerical  operations  with  reasonable  rai)idity 
and  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  and  (2)  to  give  general  mental  training 
loc.  cit  p.  242).  Rules  (2)  to  (5)  above  were  designed  with  these  objects 
in  view. 

The  standard  of  practical  attainment  that  General  Walker  regarded  as 
necessary  he  sets  forth  as  follows  : — 

Ist  The  ability  to  count  infalliblv  objects  occurring  irregularly,  up  to 
two  or  three  hundred,  say,  for  example,  packages  of  tickets  or  checks,  dots 
u}X)n  a  piece  of  paper,  i)ersons  in  a  small  audience  room,  etc. 

2nd.  The  ability  to  add,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  columns  of 
figures  such  as  would  occur  in  an  ordinary  savings-bank  deposit  book  or 
housekeeper's  i)ass  book. 

3rd.  The  ability  to  add  two  numbers,  each  below  a  hundred,  or  to 
subtract  the  less  from  the  greater  rapidly  and  without  recourse  to  i^en 
or  iHjncil. 

4th.  The  abilitv  to  multiply,  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  one  number  of 
moderate  length  by  a  small  multiplier,  or  to  divide  it  by  a  small  divisor. 

f)th.  The  ability  to  compute  simple  interest,  on  moderate  sums,  at  even 
rates  i)or  cent,  for  round  jwricxls. 

6th.  The  ability  to  work  simple  examples  in  "  reduction,"  involving  the 
use  of  the  American  tables  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys. 

"If  every  l>oy  and  i?irl,"  he  says,  "on  leaving  the  grammar  school,  at 
fourteen  or  fiftoon,  h»ut  rcjichod  this  stage  of  attainment  the  public  schools 
wouUl  have  fairly  done  their  duty  by  tnem  so  far  as  the  practical  uses  of 
arithmetic  are  concerned  "  (loc.  cit,  p.  243). 

Tlie  evidence  ynth  regard  to  the  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  figures  resulting 
from  tlw  methfKis  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  American  schools  till  then  in 
vogue  (1887)  wtis  "overwhelming  in  character  and  amount."  The  pupils, 
entt»ring  the  high  schools  at  K)iirteen  or  fifteen  and  leaving  them  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  were  "  unable  to  add  or  multiply,  subtract,  divide,  or 
even  count  with  accuracy,  and  employers  who  took  boys  and  girls  straight 
from  the  grammar  schools  complained  bitterly  of  these  deficiencies  in  their 
arithmetical  instruction  "  (loc,  cit,  p.  220).  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  Qeneral 
Walker,  "  to  imagine  a  greater  wrong,  short  of  i>ermanent  injury  to  health, 
that  can  Ik>  done  to  a  cliild,  than  to  send  him  into  the  world  to  earn  his 
living  without  the  ability  to  conduct  numerical  operations  accurately  and 
with  Ireivsonable  facility.  Em}doyers  have  litetfuly  no  use  for  boys  who 
iiuike  mistakes  in  numf>er.  Stich  afailiiuf  offsets  the  best  training  oihertaise 
of  mind  ami  hand*  In  a  store  or  shop  or  factcry,  or  on  a  railroad,  a  lad 
who  cannot  set  do\ni  figures  and  add  them  right  every  time  is  little  better 
than  a  oripule"  {loc.  cit.^  p.  221  ;  cf.  also  p.  248). 

The  defect  General  Walker  regarded  as  due  "not  to  a  lack  of  time 
dev<^ted  t<>  exercist»s  under  the  name  of  arithmetic,  but  to  the  fact  that  so 
little  proiKT  numerical  work  is  involved  in  these  exercises.  Scarcely  has 
the  pupil  learned  the  four  simple  rules.  l)efore  he  is  given  numerous 
technical  applications  reauiring  the  use  of  extended  tables  of  weights, 
measures,  ana  moneys,  and  so-called  practical  or  illustrative  problems  wnich 
neci'ssitute  deep  and  long  puzzling  over  the  relations  and  terms  involved. 
Even  in  the  early  stages  of  this  process  seldom  as  much  as  one  half  of  the 
time  is  given  to  projier  numerical  work.  Often  that  proiiortion  sinks  to  a 
third,  a  quarter,  or  even  to  a  smaller  share.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  such 
work  becomes  inconsiderable.  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  a  bright  lad  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  miimtes  over  a  practical  problem,  when  the  mere  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  involved  would  not  have  occupied 
as  niany  seconds  ? "  (pp.  248,  249).  "  In  scarcely  any  branch  of  study  is  it 
possible  to  absolutely  waste  so  much  time  as  in  arithmetic.    .    .    .    Almost 

*  The  italics  are  not  used  in  the  original,  but  the  point  is  emphasised 
by  rt'iKftition. 
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anjr  amount  of  time  and  nervous  force  may  be  made  a  dead  loss  if  the 
logical  puzzles  presented  to  the  pupils,  under  the  name  of  practical 
problems,  are  above  the  pupils' comprehension.  After  the  child  nas  read 
over  the  problem  again  and  again,  without  understanding  it,  without 
seeing  the  principle  and  processes  involved^  and  has  made  one  or  two 
hopeless  efforts  towards  its  solution,  it  does  him  no  good  whatever  to  keep 
on  worrying  over  it,"  (loc,  cit,  note  p.  223.) 

It  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  led  the  Boston  School  Board  to 
dispense  with  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Order  (2)  above  (p.  331),  and  they 
also  served,  together  with  other  considerations,  as  the  justification  for 
Orders  (3)  and  (4)  above  (loc,  cit  p.  249.) 

In  dealing  with  the  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  mental  training 
GJeneral  Walker  quotes  with  approval  Sir  William  Hamilton's  opinion 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  serves  in  education  only  to  correct  the  habit 
of  mental  distraction  and  to  form  the  opposed  habit  of  continuous  attention. 
"This,"  said  Hamilton,  "is  the  single  benefit  to  which  the  study  of 
mathematics  can  justly  pretend  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind."  (Quoted 
loc.  cit,  J).  214.) 

Starting  from  this  basis,  Oeneral  W  alker  asserts  that  in  modern  curricula 
(devised  since  Hamilton's  time])  there  are  many  other  subjects  which 
"may  serve  to  create  the  habit  of  continuous  attention  as  well  as,  or 
even  better  than,  mathematics,"  while  they  serve  other  purposes,  educating 
the  ix)wers  of  observation  and  generalisation,  and  affording  excellent 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general.*  "Certainly  the  attention  mven  by  a 
class  of  interested  children  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  unaer  a  g!nod 
teacher,  is  far  closer  and  much  more  trulv  educative  than  the  attention 
given  by  pupils  who  are  driven  reluctantly  tnrough  an  arid  waste  of  mathe- 
matics   {loc.  cit  p.  214  ;  see  also  p.  245). 

General  Walker  concludes  that  too  much  time  had  been  devoted  hitherto 
to  the  subject.  He  asserts  that  the  exercises  given  i^ere  exercises  in  logjc 
rather  than  in  arithmetic,  and  exercises  so  hard  as  to  cause  overstrain 
and  confusion  in  the  brains  of  the  pupils.  He  "  challenges  peremptorily 
the  whole  policy  of  giving  out  exercises  of  any  degree  of  logical  difficulty 
to  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and  quotes  the  rcp]ie.s,  in  support  of 
this  view,  of  certain  distinguished  psychologists  and  authorities  on  education. 
Professor  William  James  of  Harvard,  Professor  George  H.  Howison  cf  the 
University  of  California,  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
President  Noah  Porto.r  of  Yale,  to  Questions  which  he  had  aadressed  to 
them  on  this  point.  The  purport  of  these  communications,  he  says,  "  was 
to  enquire,  first,  whether  the  faculty  of  logical  analysis  is  not  one  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  mstjority  of  children,  normally  develops  at  a  later 
period  than  that  within  our  present  consideration  ;  secondly,  whether,  if 
this  be  so,  there  is  any  pedagogical  advantage  in  attempting  to  '  pry  up ' 
this  faculty  and  bring  it  prematurely  into  consciousness  and  exercise 
instead  of  devoting  the  time  and  strength  of  young  pupils  to  the  formation 
of  a  habit  of  observation,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  perception, 
to  practice  in  the  interpretation  ot  personally  observed  phenonients  to  the 
acquisition  of  elementary  information,  and  to  the  development,  in  a  reason- 
able degree,''of  strength  and  clearness  in  the  memory  "  {loc.  cit  p.  227) 

The  views  of  a  man  of  the  eminence  and  experience  of  Greneral  Walker 
command  attention.  Whether  thej[  will  all  command  assent  in  this  country 
is  another  matter.  But  arithmetic  forms  so  essential  an  element  in  com- 
mercial education  that  American  exj)erience  in  this  subject  cannot  be 
watched  too  carefully  by  our  teachers. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Stitt  written  some  years  after  the  addresses  by 
General  Walker,  and  with  a  special  view  to  commercial  education,  practically 
carries  into  detail  the  broad  views  which  have  been  summarised  above. 

*  "  The  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  of  study,"  he  adds  elsewhere 
(p.  245X  "  has  greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of 
general  training." 
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II,— School  and  Busikebs  Arithmktic.  Limitations  and  Im?rovk- 
MENTs,  By  Edwabd  W.  Stitt,  Principal  of  Ptmuc  Schooi, 
No.  m,  New  York. 

ADDEESSEa    AND     PeOOEEDINOS    OP    THE     NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION,  1900,  p.  BGC. 

In  rominon  with  mo»t  teachers  who  have  eudeavoured  to  carry  uut 
onerotin  And  over-burdened  courxea  of  study,  we  rejoice  that  the  modem 
moTetuent  has  lieen  toward  the  elimination  of  mucn  of  the  old-fashioned 
arithmetic  which  formerly  wasted  so  many  hours  with  Buch  little  jiracticAl 
resultA-  The  dayH  of  malliematical  puzzles,  arithmetical  connundnima^  and 
various  forms  of  useleaa  number  mysteries  have  to  a  large  degree  disap- 
peared. Ihfay  they  never  again  hold  in  their  tliraldom  those  teachers  who, 
like  Prometheus,  were  bound  to  the  rock  of  arithmetical  slavery  !  Manv 
teachers  have  been  the  t-ictims  of  a  relentless  Pandora,  who  came,  not  with 
a  boi  of  evils  from  Jupiter,  but  with  a  loiig-draivii-out  course  of  study, 
which  included  too  many  toiiios  in  arithmetic,  absolutely  unnecessary  for 
the  average  business-man.  Alligation,  duodecimals,  ei[uation  of  payments, 
comi>ouna  interest,  foreign  exchange,  and  other  ^uch  subjects,  have  either 
been  wholly  oliniiaated  or  at  least  very  iual«rially  reduced  in  importance. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  snrj.riHo  that  in  so  many  of  tbo 
mportant  cities  of  our  country  the  course  of  arithmetic  still  holds  firroly  ■ 
in  Its  grasp  many  of  the  kinds  of  problems  which  modem  i)edagogic  leaden  ■ 
have  denounced  as  being  uimecessary  to  yonae  students    I  have  made  ft  J 
careful  study  of  the  arithmetic  requirement^*  of  thirty  of  the  largeat  cities  ^ 
in  this  country,  including  most  of  those  having  a  irapulation  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand.    The  assigned  work  was  carefully  examined,  and  I 
discovered  that  in  many  cases  the  re<iuirementB  were  excessive.    More  is 
demanded  than  is  necessary  for'  proper  business  preparation,  and  yet  tlie 
pupil  who  desires  to  continue  in  the  high  school  or  college  is  not  imbued 
with  the  proper  mathematical  spiiit  by  this  additional  work. 

Most  careful  teachers  will  probably  admit  that  below  the  high  school 
the  following  subjects  are  unnecessary :-  partial  payments,  compound 
partnerships,  equation  of  payments,  compound  proportion,  true  discount, 
and  higher  mensuration.      The  following  table  will   show  the  relative 

Csrcentage  of  cities  in  whJeh  the  above  auhjecta  are  not  simply  optional, 
ut  actually  retiuired  ; 

CoRinounil  partnerBliip  B3  jier  cent.     Higbar  mens ii ration     .    40  |ier  ceiiL 

Partial  luyuiouta  -    47  pet  vent.    True  iliscounl      -       -    33  per  cent. 

CoiiipDunu  propurtiun        -    43  per  cent.    Equation  of  payiiientx     30  per  neat. 

When  the  percentage  of  what  may  l>e  called  nonessential  subjects  varies 
from  53  to  30,ya  ratlieal  change  would  lie  Iteneticial  if  it  should  lead  to 
minimum  requirements  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the 

\Vlien  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  over  a  million  persons  actually 
enga^fed  in  business  ia  this  country,  and  that  nearly  half  our  total  jHipula- 
tion  over  the  age  of  ten  years  are  liusy  in  some  mercantile  pursuit^  it  will 
be  ailmitted  that  careful  attention  should  lie  paid  to  the  requirements 
which  business  occupations  demand,  and  that  proper  minimum  standarda 
should  be  decide'l  upon  after  careful  deliberation.    Statistics  prove  that  k 
out  of  every  hundred  children  who  start  in  life  oidy  four  reach  the  hi^J 
school,  two  the  college,  while  ninety-four  leave  at  various  ages  to  go  intO^ 
Bfjnieform  of  business.     Urgent  efforts  should  therefore  be  madetopKM 
perlv  equip  this  largest  class  with  l>oth  the  amount  and  the  kind  o(l 
arithmetic  needed. 

There  will  probably  be  considerable  discus-sion  as  to  what  may  l)e  jiroiier 
minimum  re>iuiremont.'<,  but  careful  consideration  of  the  previously 
mentioned  courses  of  study  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  All  unnccuuuiry  work,  such  lis  [mrtnership  with  time,  equation  of 
accounts,  cube  root,  etc.,  should  have  no  place  in  the  course  oi  study  of  any 
elumuutary  iH:kool. 
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2.  Importance  of  drill  and  review  must  be  constantly  emphasized,  not 
only  for  the  pupil  who  is  to  enter  business,  but  also  for  the  pupil  who  is 
taught  arithmetic  as  a  basis  for  further  matnematical  knowledge. 

3.  The  mass  of  the  pupils,  however,  must  have  only  practical  work,  as 
they  need  their  arithmetic^  not  for  mathematical  development,  bnt  as  a 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood. 

4.  Simple  cases  under  denominate  numbers  of  the  practical  tables,  and 
easy  applications  of  percentage  and  proportion,  will  doubtless  include  the 
most  advanced  work  which  any  fair  minimum  course  will  require. 

5.  Text-books  are  to  be  used  with  caution.  They  can  be  made  helpful  or 
harmful,  according  to  their  use  or  abuse. 

6.  Up  to  the  fourth  year  the  main  efforts  should  be  to  secure  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  result,  and  the  work  should  be  confined  to  the  fundamental 
rules  and  a  brief  course  in  fractions.  (No  fraction  should  be  of  a  higher 
denominator  than  12,  and  no  examples  should  be  given  in  7'ths  or  ll'ths.) 
This  plan  will  allow  the  child  to  become  very  familiar  with  the  twenty- 
eight  different  fractions,  from  i  to  ]  \, 

A  relief  from  the  present  excessive  retiuirements  in  arithmetic  leading 
to  an  effort  to  prepare  for  proper  business  equipment  is  found  in  the 
establishment  of  commercial  nign  schools,  the  latest  development  of  the 
school  system,  and  an  innovation  which  most  of  the  large  cities  of  our 
country  nave  hastened  to  adopt.  The  trend  toward  the  movement  is  also 
shown  in  the  business  colleges,  which  have  been  so  very  successful  in  pre- 
paring young  men  for  a  mercantile  career  that  they  nave  an  establisned 
place  m  the  educational  system  of  our  nation. 

In  these  schools  the  pupils  are  of  an  advanced  age,  and  their  apper- 
ceiving  power  is  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  grasp  such  sub- 
jects as  the  metric  system,  compound  partnership,  equation  of  accounts, 
and  so  forth,  which  were  fontierly  allowed  to  hara.s8  many  a  poor  boy  in 
the  elementary  schools,  who  would  never  make  use  of  any  snch  branches 
of  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  By  the  time  the  average 
pupil  has  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  is  probably  finishing  the  seventh 
year  of  school,  and  is  about  to  complete  tne  final  term  of  his  grammar- 
school  work,  preparatory  to  entrance  to  a  high  school,  or  to  commence  a 
business  career. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  I  have  freouently  received  letters 
of  inquiry  from  the  parents  of  my  pupils,  stating  tnat  the  methods  which 
their  children  were  using  were  so  oifferent  from  those  employed  by  them- 
selves that  they  could  render  them  no  efficient  help,  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  discover  to  what  extent  business  practices  varied  from  those 
ordinarily  employed  in  school,  and  also  to  what  degree  our  curriculum 
might  be  reduced  by  limiting  the  instruction  to  those  subjects  which  the 
business-men  found  most  necessary. 

I  therefore  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  covering  the  above  points  to  the 
heads  of  the  representative  business  houses  in  New  York.  The  plan 
received  the  hearty  approval  of  a  number  of  our  merchant  princes,  bank 
presidents,  and  commissioners  of  the  board  of  education,  including  John 
Wanamaker,  R.  H.  Macey  k  Co.,  President  Miles  M.  O'Brien  of  the  board 
of  education,  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Little,  Commissioner  Joseph  J.  Kittle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Nineteentn  Ward  Bank,  and  Superintendent  John  Jasper. 
Their  cordial  indorsement  and  the  use  of  their  names  stamped  my  investi- 
gation as  being,  not  simply  theoretical,  but  eminently  practical. 

So  that  I  might  be  assisted  in  making  prox)er  generalisations  from  the 
replies,  and  also  that  I  might  succeed  in  reaching  a  larger  number  of  various 
lines  01  industry,  I  made  the  following  classification  of  occupations  : — 

1.  Wholesale  merchants.  6.  Professions. 

2.  Retail  merchants.  7.  Importers  and  Exporters. 

3.  Manufacturers.  8.  Agents. 

4.  Trades.  9.  Miscellaneous. 
&•  Skilled  artisans. 
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arithmetic  a  boy  needs  is  the  practical  ability  to  handle  quickly  and 
correctly  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

4.  Wholesale  merchants  and  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ability  to  calculate  interest  accurately  and  quickly,  and 
to  handle  trade  discounts  to  advantage,  constitutes  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, outside  of  the  fundamental  rules.  All  agree  that  the  time  spent  m 
what  is  called  the  "  problems  in  interest,"  finding  the  rate,  principal.  tim€|, 
etc.,  is  wasted.  Almost  all  the  business  use  of  interest  is  in  what  is 
called  in  most  text- books  the  "  first  case,"  namely,  to  find  the  interest  ot 
amount. 

5.  Mechanics  seem  to  have  very  few  methods  except  those  which  are 
now  usually  taught  in  most  of  our  good  schools.  The  greater  amount  of 
all  jobbing  is  calculated  approximately,  as  the  mechanic  has  figured  so 
often  in  his  special  line  on  certain  classes  of  work  that  he  reaches  the 
results  almost  intuitively.  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  plan  and  scope  of  approximation  in  our  school  work,  and  in  manv  of 
our  poblems  we  should  insist  that  prior  to  the  complete  solution  the  cnild 
shall  be  required  to  roughly  figure  the  approximate  result.  It  is  only  in 
the  larger  contracts  that  mechanics  do  real  figuring.  In  small  jobs  they 
rely  on  their  experience  to  strike  the  price  about  right,  or  else,  if  tney  have 
miscalculated,  tney  make  it  up  on  the  next  one. 

6.  The  answers  received  from  the  plasterers,  painters,  paperhanjQ;ers,  etc., 
were  somewhat  difficult  of  generalisation,  and  m  a  paper  of  this  limit  their 
full  significance  cannot  be  indicated.  In  the  main  there  was  harmony 
with  our  best  school  methods,  but  in  manv  cases  technical  solutions  were 
sent  to  me  which  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  business,  but  would 
not  be  desirable  as  part  of  our  reaular  school  instruction. 

Probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  successful  work  in  arithmetic  at  tho 
present  time  in  our  elementary  schools  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  children's 
work.  The  pupils  are  too  often  satisfied  if  their  method  of  interpreting 
the  problem  is  correct.  They  forget  that  accuracy  of  result  is  really  the 
basic  principle  of  this  science  of  quantity,  and  if  there  be  an  error  in 
calculation,  the  value  of  the  exercise  is  largely  vitiated. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  class  teacher  than,  after  having  care- 
fully and  inductively  led  up  to  a  new  process,  and  by  drawing  satisfactorily 
u(x>n  the  pupil's  former  knowledge,  to  have  gradually  brought  him  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  new,  when  sne  proceeds  to  make  a  test  to  determine 
results,  to  discover  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  have  glaring  errors 
in  calculation.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  want  of  accuracy  is 
the  lack  of  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules.  I  fear  that  in  some  respects  the 
overcrowded  curriculum  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  want  of  thoroughness 
in  the  mechanical  equipment.  In  the  Middle  Ages  arithmetic  was  made 
the  first  of  the  "  quaarivium  "  in  the  course  of  work  followed,  and  in  what 
we  call  the  modern  "  trivium  "  of  "  the  three  R's  "  arithmetic  has  generally 
been  put  last.  I  do  not  desire  to  urge  a  better  place  for  this  subject,  though 
I  think  that  the  large  number  of  branches  taught  in  most  schools  to-day 
largely  prevents  proper  attention  to  this  very  imj)ortant  subject.  We 
sometimes  seem  to  be  getting  away  from  the  proper  twofold  function  of 
arithmetic,  namely,  that  it  should  not  only  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
business  eouipment,  but  also  as  an  educational  factor  of  great  importance 
in  mental  ctisciplme.  The  elementary  schools  to-day  are  putting  too  much 
of  the  proper  training  in  arithmetic  upon  the  business  schools  and  colleges, 
and  upon  the  commercial  demrtments  of  our  high  schools.  The  reduction 
in  the  requirements  for  whicn  I  have  argued  should  produce  as  a  corollary 
increased  accuracy. 

Many  merchants  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  mental  arithmetic  as 
a  factor  of  business  success.  From  the  mere  artisan,  who  calculates  the 
area  of  a  roof  to  find  the  cost  of  tinning  or  painting  the  same,  to  the 
wealthy  Wall  Street  broker  who  handles  Manhattan  "  L  "  stock  or  govern- 
ment bonds,  watches  the  changes  on  the  ticker  from  114§  to  11 3 J,  and 
calculates  at  once  the  amount  of  the  necessary  margin,  there  is  at  all  times 
and  in  all  lines  of  business  a  necessity  for  rapid  and  accurate  mental 
arithmetic.    I  deem  it  a  conservative  estimate  that  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of 
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the  arithmetic  of  the  business  world  is  done  without  pen  or  pencil.  A 
subject  which  demand:^  such  an  important  place  in  the  world's  experience 
requires  an  eiiually  prominent  place  in  the  school.  I  am,  therefore,  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  at  least  half  of  our  school  arithmetic  should  be  mentiJ 
and  oral,  not  only  because  of  the  additional  training  it  gives,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  more  problems  can  be  covered  in  a  limited  time.  At 
all  events,  oral  work  must  precede  written  work,  and  be  the  apperceptive 
bai«is  U(x>n  which  we  build.  My  exnerience  as  a  teacher  and  principal 
leads  me  U)  believe  that  when  mental  arithmetic  has  been  neglected  oy 
a  teacher  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  mathematical  alnlity  of 
the  class. 

Careful  inquiry  among  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  a  tabulation  of 
results  of  many  tests  in  mv  own  school  lead  me  to  state  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  incorrect  results  are  directly  traceable  to  errors  in  the  fundamental 
rules.  80  glaring  has  this  weakness  become  that  from  time  to  time  I  have 
felt  conipollod,  in  order  to  bring  pupils  to  a  full  realisation  of  the  value  of 
accumcy,  to  mark  examples  correct  or  incorrect,  on  the  basis  of  the  answer 
alone,  without  giving  any  credit  for  correct  method  and  an  incorrect 
result  By  repeated  warnings  and  punishments  of  the  above  nature  I  am 
beginning  to  get  in  the  higher  grades  the  proper  co-ordination  of  method 
and  accuracy. 

I  think  very  many  of  our  coiurses  of  study  in  arithmetic  may  fsdrly  be 
objccteil  to  because  of  the  lack  of  ^-ariety  in  the  planning  of  the  work. 
In  many  of  the  cities  the  subject  of  common  fractions  is  finished  even  to 
the  most  complex  relations  before  decimals  are  taken  up.  In  others, 
denominate  numbers  are  taught  for  a  full  term,  and  the  )ioor  children 
have  (!(/ Kkitf^^fim  all  the  practical  applications  of  weights  and  measures. 
IVussibly  the  next  term  percenta^  may  be  the  centre  of  attention.  It  is 
far  better  to  carry  on  several  tomes  at  once,  and  therefore,  i^er  the  pre- 
liminarv  stages  of  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal  fractions  should 
be  tauioit  co-oniinately.  Very  soon  percentage  should  also  be  taught  as 
a  parallel  subject,  for  the  scholar  should  be  led  to  see  that  all  these  pro- 
cesses  are  really  similar.  Not  onlv  will  pleasurable  variety  result,  but 
what  is  more  imiK>rtant,  if  the  scholar  is  comi^elled  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  ajpe,  he  mav  have  ai^iuireil  the  fundamental  nature  of  a  large  part 
of  arithmetic.  If  the  above  method  is  followed,  each  }>rocess  should  be 
approached  in  such  a  wa^  that  the  child  need  only  grasp  the  main  outlines, 
the  more  im}K>rtant  details  being  reserved  for  higher  grades. 

Perhaps  another  mistake,  very  commonly  made,  is  for  the  teacher  to 
assist  the  pupils  to  too  great  an  extent.  They  are  not  to  be  constantly 
taught  by  what  has  Kn^n  calleil  the  "  M.niring-in  process."  Occasionally 
the  teacher  should  rest  and  give  the  children  a  chance  to  assimilate  the 
instniction.  Frequent  reviews,  therefore,  become  necessary.  For  some 
reason,  however,  a  teacher  always  endeavours  to  finish  the  grade  require- 
ments in  arithmetic,  even  thoiigh  the  science,  geographv,  historr,  and 
language  less<.»ns  suffer  in  the  effort.  Perhaiis  suiierintendents  and  prin- 
cipals themselves  are  at  fault  in  too  often  making  an  inspection  of  the  class 
in  arithmetic  alone,  and  allowing  that  to  Im?  taken  as  a  stundani  for  the 
other  subjects.  The  teachers  are,  therefore,  often  in  the  habit  of  cranmiing 
their  boys  to  |»ass  the  arithmetic  examination,  and  the  higher  result,  the 
logical  training  of  the  mind,  suffers  in  pro|x>rtion. 

Let  iLS  hope  that  the  dawn  of  the  coming  century  may  witness  a  new 
renaissance  in  arithmetic,  and  that,  with  better  methods,  more  intelligent 
teaching,  and  courses  of  study  more  fully  adapted  to  the  children's  future, 
there  may  be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  results,  so  that  time  may 
be  saved  for  other  branches,  and  yet  this  very  important  denartment  of 
school  work  may  justly  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  it,  first  in  tne  practical 
duties  of  life,  and,  secondly,  as  the  natural  forerunner  of  hi^er 
mathematics. 
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APFESDEL  G 


1901-1902. 

THE  BRfXlKLYX  E^TEZ^DiO  fflGH  SCHOOL,  No.  U 

Hjeld  cr  G&.unLift  School  No.  I-x 

f>imnM;iunng  Mofiday  Efening,  Oct.  7,  Idtjl,  and  eiAtmamg  for  a  term 

of  20  weeks. 


5<«  PBpik  ailiBlttetf  OB  VoMtey  C^VHip  4iriiiV  the  T«nL 

Smkio^i— Monday,  Tneaday,  Wedneadmy,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Evenings 


COM JCrrTKE  ox  EVE5IXG  HIGH  $CH«X>L. 

John  J.  Colgan,  M.D^  Cfyurwyim. 

nrsTBCCTOS:^. 

Jamefl  J.  McCabe,  Prinripal. 

Harold  E.  Battrick,  Bketoric  and  EngliMk  Ltierniwre. 

^.Ufred  MacKay,  Ckemi^ry  and  Phf^sic*. 

^W.  B.  Pr>well,  Mtd^nical  Drawing. 

Hngh  D.  McLellan,  UuAfmf  awl  Civic*. 

LyndcA  P.  Smith,  ArchitecturfjU  Drawing. 

^Vllen  B.  Doggett,  Frtt-knnd  Drawing, 

Charles  T.  Brace,  Algefmi  and  Gt'jnutry, 

Henry  S.  Waldron,  Phonography. 

Thomats  Cortia,  Phonography. 

Marc  F.  Vallette,  Spanish. 

Fred  W.  Gnibe,  Gemtan, 

Paul  C.  Martin,  French, 

W.  S.  S.  Newton,  Grammar  and  C*/m^iosition. 

William  K  Doggett,  Commeirtal  Law  and  Book-keeping 

John  J.  Kirby,  Arithmetic. 

Maurice  J.  Thompson,  Arithmetic, 

Frank  L.  Bickmore,  Book-keeping, 

J,  Marion  Souers,  Book-keeping. 

Arthur  Ralph  Kip,  Book-keeping. 

Penmanship  and  Business  Formic 

Hobart  H  Todd,  Typewriting. 

O.  H.  Cruikdhank,  PrincipaVs  Assistant, 

'*  These  classes  in  Manual  Training  High  School. 
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1901-1902. 

Progbamms  of  Studies. 

BROOKLYN  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  1. 

Underline  or  Check  the  Studies  you  wish. 

[Retain  and  preserve  this  Programme] 


Names  of  Instructors. 


A.  B.  Doggett 
Hobart  HTTodd 
J.  M.  Souers   - 
L.  P.  Smiths  - 
H.  E.  Buttnck 
W.  S.  S.  Newton 
A.  R.  Kip 
F.  W.  Grube  - 
J.  J.  Kirby 
M.  J.  Thompson 
T.  Curtis 
Wm.  K  Doggett 
F.  L.  Bickmore 
O.  C.  Raynor  - 
M.  F.  Vallette 
P.C.Martin   - 
H.  S.  Waldron 
H.  D.  McLellau 
C.  T.  Brace     - 
Princiijal 
Reception  Room 
Alfred  MacKayt 
W.  B.  Powell§ 


Studies. 


7.30  to  8.30. 


Free-hand  Drawing   - 
Typewriting       - 
Book-keeping    - 
Architectural  Drawing 
Rhetoric,  Engli.sh  Lit. 
Grammar  ana  Comp.* 
Book-keeping     - 
German'*    - 
Arithmetic^ 
Arithmetic^ 
Phonography     - 
Book-keeping'    - 
Book-keeping*    - 
Penmansnip 
Spanish*     - 
trench* 
Phonography 
History  and  Civics    - 
Algebra 

Registry     - 

Physics      -        -        - 

Mechanical  Drawing  - 


8.30  to  9.30. 


Free-hand  Drawing. 

Typewriting. 

Book-keeping. 

Architectural  Drawing. 

Rhetoric,  Endish  Lit. 

Grammar  and  Comp.* 

Book-keeping. 

Grerman.* 

Arithmetic' 

Arithmetic* 

Phonography. 

Book-keeping.' 

Book-keeping.* 

Penmanship. 

Spanish.' 

French.' 

Phonography. 

History  and  Ciyics. 

Gteometry. 


Chemistry. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 


t  The  classes  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Mechanical  Drawing  will 
meet  in  Manual  Training  High  School,  Court  and  Livingston  Streets. 

§  Pupils  will  provide  their  own  drawing  instruments ;  or  they  will  be 
supplied  by  the  instructor  at  cost. 

Note. — No.  1  in  the  foregoing  denotes  advanced  cloMeSy  2  second  classes^ 
etc. 

James  J.  McCabe,  Principal, 

Admission  and  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  prescribed  for  entering  the  second  Grammar  Grade  of  a  day  school. 

2.  Applicants  will  select  what  studies  (not  more  than  two)  they  propose 
to  take,  and  no  change,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons,  will  be  made 
after  they  have  been  assigned  to  classes. 

3.  A{)plicants  will  be  examined  for  admission  and  classification,  unless 
presenting  satisfactory  credentials. 

4.  The  examinations  will  be  made  during  the  week. of  registry,  and  so  far 
as  necessary,  the  first  week  of  the  term. 

5.  It  is  im)K)rtant  that  all  pupils  should  be  registered  before  the  day  of 
opening,  October  7th. 


tilt  isneiiuaxi'Jt  rtf  tit^  }ni;il]  iik»  iiJki.  ''itsi'fir  ui  wsmcusai  iisr  tsul 


iur  ^rjHn.r.n.  ii  liit;  vjti'xil    Pi:.;iik  btw^^'  5:r  mrfi^afici  raniHt.  nut  -vnatmit 

murrubUHr  iimirrifcf  vhl  \hik  t^KmitnrLt  ctf  grumuk;.  -riixima.  ii«=iiEj3i 

3'-  A>i|^lieKUtt  not  aow^ibbd  kr  ;iii<jzir«7itf  dir  .1?  kiistitin-  idbt  !■»:  T?n 
iuff  Mini!;  gdctff  6tiidT^  isndt  w  ^Fkiiaiuu  'jr  MTrtiwHYni.. 
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THE  bl:EXEL  INSTITUTE.  PHILAl^EU'HLi.= 
Tilt  I/r»rxtC  Iii«<tir:n«  '/  ain*.  ^f.iexi^  iizid  iadiiKDT  ki  H£bidfi3{in 

ir.«L  tilt  "r-^^nnjig  iz:  tLe  ^-^-ij^  ':^  ii''  ini^xrana-ia  v.rzya^  zl  criuuiiaof  uir 
&tiuufx:.    At  liifc  *<3irrjil  i^  w^j  *fM'.*w*yi  hsA  iz»dtj«zid£SLi  uf  Ssaat  oobxtc^ 

and.  izxaw^  k  Terj  ^x^d  tT}ib.  ^.d  libe  iitsi  ^-jark  w^di  sac^  insdtctKtti' 

cwu  "i*.'  ir  tift  few  iC  orjnirKTf.Tfc2  whwfcikt. 
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v.'SXi*^  '^icowjdi  fiixiOiiiDeZiiA]  minizig  fee  il>e  atctiikis  vif  l«gdDea&.  vli^ 
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The  work  of  this  course  is  divided  into  two  years,  as  follows  :— 

First  Year— First  Tsrm. 

Langttage, — Composition ;  letter  writing.    American  classics. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Weights  and  measures;  trade  standards  and 
prices ;  wages  and  pay-rolls ;  commercial  interest  and  discount ;  speed 
practice. 

Business  C'usioms. — Invoices ;  commercial  paper ;  bills  of  lading  and 
manifests;  vouchers. 

Boohkeepitig. — Principles  and  practice  of  double-entry;  simple  trans- 
actions :  business  forms. 

Peni7Mf7wAt)>.— Tyixjwriting.    Correspondence. 

Commercial  Geograjyhy. — The  earth's  surface  in  its  relation  to  trade  and 
commerce.    Commercial' geograpliy  of  the  United  States. 

Cixncs, — Civil  government  of  the  United  States. 

Spanish  and  German  throughout  the  two  years. 

Second  Term. 

Langttage. — Grammatical  principles ;  diction.    Selected  classics. 

Industinal  Aiitkmeti4:, — Measurements;  builders'  and  contractors'  bids 
and  estimates ;  scientific  measurements ;  manufacturers'  and  mechanics' 
estimates. 

Business  Customs, — Securities  ;  collections ;  discounts. 

Bookkeejnng. — Principles  and  practice  of  double-entry  in  more  compli- 
cated transactions.    Shipments,  consignments  and  business  forms. 

Commeirial  Calculations.—  Practical  exercises  for  acquiring  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  work 

Comynerci^il  Geography/. — Natural  resources  of  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  their  relation  U  commercifid  exchanges. 

Civics. — History,  principle  and  organisation  of  political  parties ;  civil 
service  reform  ;  ballot  systems ;  mumcipal  government. 

Tyjyetoriting^  Correspondence. 

Physical  Training  in  the  gymasium  ;  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year 

Second  Yeah— First  Term. 

Zciw^'Ma^e.— Rhetorical  principles  ;  essay- writing ;  English  classics. 

Advanced  Bookkeepina. — Introducing  order-book,  cash-book,  sales-book, 
bill-book,  etc. ;  each  student  is  required  to  keep  the  entire  accounts,  for  a 
limited  time,  of  a  dozen  business  concerns,  representing  the  leading 
industrial  and  commercial  corporations. 

Banking  and  /Vnonce.— Outlines  of  the  history  of  banking  and  of  the 
national  banking  system,  state  banks,  saving  banks  and  trust  companies. 

Commercial  Ca/cw/a^MWM.— Practical  exercises  for  acquiring  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — A  comparative  study  of  the  commerce  adn 
indastry  of  the  five  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

History  of  Comme^-ce. — Outlines  of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediieval 
and  modem  commerce. 

Typeunriivng. — Business  forms. 

Public  Speaking,— One  hour  a  week. 
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i^n{jrua^«.— Historical  outlines  of  English  and  American  literature. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping, — Continued. 

Commercial  Calculations, — Continued. 

Banking  and  Finance, — Bank  management  and  practice. 

-Mechanistn  of  Commerce. — Boards  of   trade;  stock  and  produce  ex 
changes  ;  transportation  ;   inter-state  commerce  ;  warehousing ;  im|K>rting 
and  exporting ;  duties';  exchange  ;  mercantile  agencies. 

Commercial  Law. — Elementary  principles  of  contracts,  ixartnerships, 
stock  companies  and  commercial  paper. 

Business  Printing  and  Advertising, — Type  and  jmper;  printers'  esti- 
mates ];  proof-reading;  business  cards,  circulars  and  catalogues.  Modem 
advertising,  including  mediums,  rates,  agencies. 

Public  Speaking, — One  hour  a  week. 

Phj/sical  Training  in  the  gymnasium,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  have  also  the  privilege  of  attending  the  special  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  the  chemistry  of   dyeing  and, 
cleansing. 

During  the  second  year  visits  are  made  to  some  of  the  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  of  Philadelphia. 


Diploma, — The  diploma  of  the  institute  is  granted  to  students  who 
complete  the  work  of  the  course  in  commerce  and  finance,  and  pass  the 
prescribed  examinations. 

Ojffice  Courses, — In  addition  to  the  general  course  in  oommeroe  and 
finance,  described  above,  and  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion,  three 
distinct  office  courses  are  offered.  These  are  thoroughly  practical  in 
character,  and  are  designed  to  prepare  }roung  men  and  young  women  for 
entering  inunediately  upon  the  respective  unes  of  employment  to  which 
the  training  leads. 

Bookkeeping  Course, — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men 
and  young  women  for  positions  as  bookkeepers.  It  occupies  one  year  and 
includes  Qie  following  subjects  :  Bookkeepmg,  biLsiness  forms  and  customs 
typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  English  and  penmanship.  The  entire 
course  is  directed  to  training  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  keeping 
business  records.  All  the  lafour-saving  devices  and  checking  and  recording 
systems  of  modem  mercantile  establishments  are  thoroughly  taught. 

The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Stenography  Course, — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  yoimg  men  and 
young  women  for  positions  as  stenographers  and  tjrpewriter  operators.  It 
occupies  one  year  and  includes  the  following  subjects  :  Steno^phy,  type- 
writing. English,  business  forms  and  office  practice.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  among  business  and  professional  men  for  stenographers  who  can 
not  only  take  down  and  typewrite  correspondence,  but  wnohave  a  service* 
able  knowledge  of  good  English,  and  who  are  intelligently  trained  along 
general  educationallines. 

The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Private  Secretary/ h  Course. — This  course  has  been  organised  in  response 
to  applications  that  have  been  made  to  the  institute  for  clerks  fitted  to  d  > 
work  of  a  different  character  from  that  required  in  a  purely  business 
office.    The  subjects  included  in  the  course  are  as  follows :  Stenography, 
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typewriting,  penmanship,  English,  correspondence,  accounts,  office  practice 
and  business  printing.    Applicants  for  admission  must  show  by  examina- 
tion, or  otherwise,  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 
The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Certificaie$. — Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  any  one 
of  the  office  courses  and  pass  the  prescribed  examinations. 

Gymnasium,'-y\iQ  gymnasium  is  a  large,  airy  room,  completely  equipped 
in  accordance  with  the  reijuirements  of  the  Swedisn  system  of  physical 
training  and  with  dressing-rooms,  and  bath-rooms  supplied  with  not  and 
cold  water.  All  the  training  is  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  directors. 


Comnid'cial  Museum, — A  beginning  was  made  in  1895  towards  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  commercial  museum,  and  a  large  collection  of 
raw  and  manufactured  products  has  already  been  secured  This  collection 
represents  quite  fully  the  following  industrial  products  :  Flour,  wool, 
petroleum,  teas  and  coffees,  sugar,  cotton,  copper,  iron  and  steel,  glass, 
tobacco,  leather,  rubber,  paper,  wood,  carpet,  linen,  spices,  aluminium, 
building-stone,  brick  and  terra-cotta.  Additions  are  being  maae  constantly, 
and  the  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  devoting  nis  life  to  trade, 
pipping,  or  manufacturing,  has  opportunity,  in  connection  with  his 
academic  work,  to  make  a  special  stuay,  from  poth  a  geogjraphic  and  an 
economic  stanapoint,  of  the  particular  industry  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Art  Musemn, — The  art  museum  contains  extensive  collections  repre- 
senting the  industrial  arts  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan  and  Europe. 

Lil/i*ary. — The  librarjr,  which  contains  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  is 
supplied  with  books,  periodicals  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  every  facility  and  assistance  is  afforded  for  the  study 
of  financial,  economic  and  commercial  questions. 

Admission, — Applioints  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  English,  geography,  arithmetic  and  United 
States  history.  For  admission  to  the  course  in  commerce  and  finance,  or  to 
any  of  the  office  courses,  candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  diploma  of  high  schools  of  approved  standing  is  accepted  in  place  of 
an  examination.  Aj)plication  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the 
registrar,  at  the  institute,  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  or  by  letter. 

Fees  ami  Terms. — Course  in  commerce  and  finance,  Ut,entyfii*e  fffdldvs 
\)er  term. 

Office  courses,  twentij-flve  dollars  per  term,  each. 

Students  provide  their  own  text-books  and  stationery. 

Coat-lockers,  with  individual  combination  locks,  are  provided  for  the 
men  students,  giving  to  each  the  absolute  conttol  of  his  own  property. 
Each  student  is  charged  ^<y  cents  per  term  for  a  locker. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  beginning  in  September  and  February 
respectively.  Five  days'  attendance  a  week  is  required,  from  9  a.m.  until 
2  p.m. 

Evening  C/omc*.— The  department  of  evening  classes  is  fully  organised, 
and  includes  the  following  courses : — 

1.  Beginners'  course  in  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic. 

2.  Accountants'  commercial  course. 

3.  Office  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Fee  for  each  of  the  courses,  for  the  entire  season  of  six  months,  five 
dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  who  enter  the  longer  course  or  any  of  the 
office  courses  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  passed 
examinations  indicating  that  they  have  completed  the  ordinary  work  of 
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the  elementary  school,  such  as  the  avera«;e  boy  who  has  been  in  school 
from  hifl  sixth  year  could  have  completed  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen. 

The  desire  of  the  management,  however,  is  plainly  that  they  shall  have 
done  considerably  more  work,  including,  if  ix)6sible,  the  j&rst  year  or  two 
of  the  high  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  age  of  the  persons 
who  enter  upon  this  course  is  that  of  graduation  from  the  ordinary  three 
years  high  school  course  of  smaller  towns  and  villages. 


APPENDIX  I. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  COLLEGES  (OF  THE 

SECOND  RANK,  see  p.  261)* 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  HAVING  STUDENTS  IN  COHMERCaAL  OB 

BUSINESS  COUBSES  IN  1887-98. 

Of  the  172  colleges  shown  in  Table  5t.  all  are  private  institutions  except 
1 1.  Of  the  11,  two  are  supported  wholly  by  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  the  remaining  9  being  agricultural  and  mechanical  colle^  sup- 
jK)rted  by  funds  from  the  General  Government,  supplemented  in  some 
instances  by  State  funds.  The  11  public  institutions  offering  commercial 
courses  or  providing  for  certain  commercial  studies  are  mentioned  below. 

Univerntu  of  the  State  of  Afissouri.—The  1897-98  catalogue  states  that 
instruction  is  given  in  correspondence,  making  out  bills  and  statements, 
writing  receipts,  checks,  notes,  and  drafts,  together  with  the  use  of  various 
account  books.  An  imi)ortant  part  of  the  work  is  a  thorough  drill  in 
journalizing,  concluding  with  the  writing  of  entire  sets  of  books,  that  the 
student  may  make  a  practical  application  of  his  previous  work  in  the 
various  business  forms.  This  work  is  required  in  both  semesters  of  the 
first  year.  A  full  course  in  stenography  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  wbh  to  carry  on  this  study  while  prosecuting  regular  work  in  the 
university. 

West  Virginia  Uniifet*nty. — In  1895  the  commercial  school  of  this 
universitv  was  established.  It  provides  a  two-year  commercial  course. 
To  be  admitted  to  this  school  the  applicant  must  be  proficient  in  ariUi- 
mctic,  English,  si)elling,  geography,  and  United  States  history.  Certificates 
are  granted  to  students  wno  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  requircMl 
examinations.    The  course  of  study  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

First  year  — English  grammar,  physical  geography,  general  history, 
pcnmanHhip,  tyi)e writing,  arithmetic,  Ignited  States  history,  bookkeeping, 
algebra,  civil  government,  business  practice. 

Second  year. — History  and  principles  of  commerce,  commercial  arith- 
metic, shorthand,  commercial  law,  prmci[)les  of  economics,  court  reporting, 
rhetoric,  commercial  law,  conmiercial  geography. 

Colorado  State  Agricultural  College.^-Thc  State  board  of  agriculture  in 
December,  1895,  instructed  the  college  faculty  to  "  so  arrange  the  curriculum 
as  to  make  adequate  provision  for  a  distinct  department  to  be  known  as 
the  commercial  course  of  the  State  Agricultural  College."  In  accordajice 
with  this  action  the  following  course  of  study,  covering  two  years,  is  offered: 

♦  Reprinted  from  the  Roi>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.S.A.) 
for  1897-98,  Vol.  2,  p.  2441. 
■*■  Not  reprinted  here. 
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First  year. — General  history,  plane  geometry,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic  and  rapid  calculation,  spelling,  penmanship,  rnetoric  and  rhe- 
torical analysis,  solid  geometry,  business  practice  ana  banking, .  business 
correspondence. 

Second  year.  —  Literature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  steno- 
graphy, business  geography,  logic,  sociology,  business  law,  political  economy, 
typewnting  and  office  practice. 

University  of  Sovth  Dakota. — The  College  of  Business  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  institution.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  one 
academic  year  and  "  includes  bookkeeping  in  all  its  forms,  both  single  and 
double  entry,  with  instruction  in  the  retail  and  jobbing  trade,  importing, 
commission,  banking,  and  other  classes  of  business ;  i)enmanship,  business 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  embracing  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
contracts,  agencies,  partnerships,  negotiable  paper,  and  other  legal  phases 
of  business ;  commercial  corresiwndence,  shorthand,  typewriting,  ana  office 
practice." 

South  Dakota  Ag7'ic\dtural  College. — One  of  the  departments  of  this 
institution  is  known  as  the  department  of  commercial  science.  The  com- 
mercial studies  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  any  of  the  college  courses. 
If  taken  alone  these  special  studies  would  occupy  about  one  year.  These 
studies  include  shorthand,  pcnraanshii),  commercial  law,  bookkeeping, 
business  practice,  correspondence,  typewriting,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Florida  Amncultural  College. — The  business  course  in  this  institution 
may  be  completed  in  one  year.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  business  corres- 
pondence, commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  En^ish,  and  penmanship. 
Another  course  in  stcnogi*aphy,  tyjiewriting,  and  telegraphy  covers  about 
a  year. 

Nevada  State  University. — The  University  Commercial  School  belonging 
to  the  department  of  secondary  education  of  the  State  University  oflPers  a 
course  of  study  extending  over  three  years  and  including  arithmetic,  al^bra, 
English  grammar,  English  history,  literature,  penmanship.  United  States 
history,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  plane  geometry,  typewriting,  rhetoric, 
civil  government,  and  commercial  law. 

Montana  Stat€  Colleae  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.—  T^iQ  business 
department  of  this  college  offers  two  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  one  in 
stenography  and  typewriting,  occupying  one  year  each  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  studies. 

University  of  Arizona. — One  of  the  special  courses  in  this  institution  is 
the  commercial  course  of  one  year.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, stenogiaphy,  typewriting,  penmanship,  and  commercial  law. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business 
department  of  this  institution  has  two  parallel  courses  of  one  year  each. 
The  first  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  grammar, 
pcmnanship,  spelling,  commercial  law.  The  second  course  incluoes  steno- 
graphy and  typewriting.    Spanish  is  also  taught. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.— ThQ  business  course  covers  four 
years  of  study  and  is  parallel  with  the  two  preparatory  years  and  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses.  The  course 
includes  English,  commercial  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  Latin, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  commercial  and  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  general  chemistry,  physics,  civil 
government,  general  history^  English  ana  American  literature,  political 
economy,  bookkeeping,  banking,  stenogi  aphy,  typewriting,  telegraphy. 

The  courses  of  study  as  outlined  alx)vc  tor  the  11  public  institutions  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  commercial  cr  business  courses  offered  by  a 
majority  of  the  161  private  colleges  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  5. 
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lectual  discipline  of  a  college  education,  while  at  the  sanie  time  to  make  of 
them  broad-minded  and  practical  men  of  affairs,  equipped  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  complex  problems  of  modern  life,  ana  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  good  citizenship.  Its  studies  and  methods  are  designed  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  business,  whether 
manufacturing,  mercantile  trade,  commerce,  transportation  or  banking,  and 
also  to  those  who  look  forward  to  careers  in  journalism^  in  law,  in  the  civil 
or  consular  service,  or  to  work  in  connection  with  organised  charities. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  field  covered  by  the  course  will  serve  to  make  its  The  Scope 
nature  clearer.     Man's  welfare  depends  in  high  degi'ee  upon  the  natural  of  the  , 
advantages  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.    Courses  in  physical  Course 
and  commercial  geography,  in  industrial  history  and  in  the  development 
of  civilisation,  extending  through  the  whole  four  years  of  study,  tend  to 
emphasise  the  extent  of  this  dependence.    Man  has  at  no  time  been  the 
passive  slave  of  his  surroundings.    His  activities  in  shaping  natural  con- 
ditions to  suit  his  purposes  receive  attention  in  the  courses  in  political  Economics, 
economy,  commerce  and  transportation,  which  also  extend  over  the  whole 
four  years  of  instruction.    In  addition  to  the  conditions  of  individual  and 
national  welfare,  the  relation  between  man  and  goods,  the  circumstances 
determining  value  and  price,  the  vexed  questions  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  between  labour  and  capital,  the  standard  of  value  and  the  medium 
of  exchange,  the  causes  of  panics  and  depressions,  ete.,  receive  attention  in 
these  courses. 

In  his  efforts  to  master  nature,  man  early  entered  into  political  and  social  Politics  an 
union  with  his  fellows,  and  the  resulting  types  of  organisation  furnish  the  Sociology, 
material  for  the  political,  le^l  and  sociological  courses  included  in  the 
curriculum.  American  and  European  constitutions  are  studied  in  the 
Freshman  year.  In  subsequent  years,  such  topics  as  legislative  procedure, 
business  law,  modern  legislative  problems,  practical  politics,  public  adminis- 
tration and  colonial  government  receive  special  attention.  The  study  of 
sociology  is  be^n  in  the  Junior  year,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
principles  of  sociology,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  different 
types  of  society,  an  analysis  of  race  traite  and  a  survey  of  race  distribution, 
a  description  and  criticism  of  modem  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  and 
a  review  of  social  reforms  and  reformers  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  important  element  in  the  course,  also  extending  over  the  whole  four  uistoiy. 
years  of  study,  is  the  work  in  history.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England.  Those  epochs  in  general 
European  history  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping  the 
course  of  civilisation  are  dealt  with,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  engenoer  in 
the  minds  of  students  the  historical  spirit  so  imi)ortant  to  the  wise  solution 
of  the  social  questions  of  our  own  day. 

The  study  of  practical  finance,  including  jiccounting,  business  practice,  Practical 
credit  and  money,  baiiking  and  corporation  finance  is  also  begun  in  the  Finarce. 
Freshman  year.  The  effort  in  the  treatment  of  these  topics  is  to  familiarise 
the  student,  not  merely  with  tjie  theoretical  principles  necessary  to  their 
comprehension,  but  sJso  \\ith  the  actual  operations  of  business  life.  While 
it  is  recognised  that  no  amount  of  text-b<x)k  or  lecture  instruction  can  take 
the  place  of  experience  in  the  office,  exchange  or  bank,  it  is  yet  believed 
that  typical  business  operations  may  be  made  intelli^ble  to  college  classes, 
and  that  a  student's  mastery  of  tne  concrete  details  of  the  businass  in 
which  he  may  happen  to  engage  after  graduation  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  this  ix)rtion  or  the  course. 

The  work  in  philosophy,  literature^  matliematics,  and  languages  which 
forms  a  couqx)nent  part  of  the  curriculum  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
outline  of  courses  given  elsewhere. 

With  direct  reference  to  practical  careers  other  than  business,  instruction  Journalist 
is  given  in  iournalism,  and  m  the  elements  of  law.  The  course  in  journalism 
begins  in  the  Freshman  year  with  news^»aper  practice,  including  exercises 
in  reporting,  in  condensation,  in  the  editing  of  copy  and  in  proof-reading. 
The  same  work  is  continued  in  the  Sophomore  year,  when  it  is  supj>Ie- 
mented  by  lectures  and  reports  i)repared  by  the  students  themselves  on 
current  topics.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  yeai*s  more  advanced  work  along 
the  same  lines  is  required,  including  editorial  writing  and  the  application 
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nf  the  knowledge  acquired  to  practical  work  for  the  coll^  and  city  uppers. 
In  addition,  courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  the  art  and  history  of  news- 
l>ai)cr  making  and  newspaper  law. 

iw.  The  course  in  elementaiy  law  covers  four  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and 

Senior  years.  In  the  fonner,  common  law  and  elementary  Roman  law  arc 
studied  by  the  aid  of  text-books  and  lectures.  This  leads  in  the  Senior 
yvAiv  to  courses  on  the  history  of  legal  institutions  and  on  the  interi>retation 
f)f  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  Federal  Courts.  Tlioogh  designed 
l)riniarily  to  prepare  men  to  take  a  regular  course  in  law,  it  is  b&eved  that 
those  studios  will  be  valuable  to  all  classes  of  students. 

eihods  of         The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  lectures  and  the  preparation 

istniction.  ;>f  pai)ers.  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  train  the  students  to  Uiink 
in(lo{)endcntIy,  and  to  exclude  all  dogmatism  in  political  and  economic 
teacning. 

Original  research  by  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  instnictora, 
is  a  jwirt  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  is  encouraj^  by  the  offer  of  the 
Willis  Tkkrv  prize  of  ^120  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  preparing 
thts  iHJst  essay  on  a  given  topic  each  year.*  The  results  of  some  oi^  these 
investigations  have  neen  published  as  follows  : 

**Th(*  Recent  Development  of  American  Industries,"  by  the  Class  of  *9\, 
pp.  111. 

"  The  City  aovernment  of  Philjvdclphia,"  by  the  Class  of  '93,  pp.  27a 
"  Railway  Co-oi)eration,"  by  Charles  S.  Langstroth  and  Wilson  Stilz  of 
the  CnjiHsof '98,  pp.  220. 

litlon  Fee.       Tlu'  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

Four- Year  Course  in  Finance  and  Economy. 

Frenhnuin  Year, 


Knglish  (^omjjosition  - 
Knglish  Language 
CfM'nian  or  Fn^iKtli 

MathoniaticH  or 

Priulical  Kconomic  Prc)l)lcmH 


-  2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  2 
.  2 


American  History      -        -        -  2 

Accounting         .        -        -        -  3 

Physical  and  Econom  ic  Geography  2 

Constitutional  Law    -        -        -  2 

Journalismt        -        -        -        -  1 


Knglish  Literature      -        -        -  2 

(lornian  or  French      -        -        -  3 

Kuropcaii  History       -        -        -  3 
Practical    Financ(»   and    Forci^^n 

Kx(;hange         -         .         -         .  2 

RuMino.sH  Law      -        ...  1 


Snphonijore  Year. 
Jira. 


Ura. 


Theory  and  Geography  of  Com- 
merce       2 

Political  Economy 
Legislative  Procedure 
Journalism  J        ... 
Public  Speaking  (optional) 


A* 

1 
2 
1 


Logic  and  Kthic's 
KiiKlinh  LittTatun^ 
Kcononiics  •         -         - 
S<M;i(»l()gy     ... 

Modern  Lt'^^iHlative  Problems     ■ 
American  History 
Modern  Kuropcin  History 
Knglish  Industrial  Development 
Money  and  Credit 

Thii^ 


Junior  Year.% 
Hni. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


Elementary  Common  Law 
Roman  Law        .        -        .         . 
Industrial   Development  of   the 
LTnited  States .        -         .         . 
Journalism 

Charities  and  Correction    - 
Race  Traits  and  Distribution 
Practical  Politics 


Hn. 

2 
2 

2 

2 
1 
1 


1  Ins  prize  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  C.  Terrv 
of  iHjii^!  *  *"^'^'^^'''I'*^"^'  "^  "»^'^»^>»y  ^>f  his  son  Willis,  a  member  ot'  the  ffl 

t  VZ  ""^^^V'^^  "•  •^^^V'"^^*^!'.*  ^''^''  ^^""^  Accauntinif  in  the  second  term 
c}JZct""      '"   Journalism   who  omit   Theo:!y  and  Oeog^^'of 

§  All  the  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  elective.     Tn  «a^K 
ot  these  years  the  student  is  required  to  take  a  Sof  sbc^n^L^^ 
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Senior  Year.* 


Era. 

Public  Finance  -        -  -  -  2 

Public  Administjation  -  -  2 

£n£[lish  Civilisation    -  -  -  2 

Social  Reformers        -  -  -  2 

Euroi)ean  History       -  -  -  2 

American  History       -  -  -  2 

Transportation   -        -  -  -  2 

Colonial  Qovernment  -  -  2 

Panics  and  Depressions  -  -  1 

Corporation  Finance  -  -  -  1 


Hra. 

American  Commerce  and  C>om 

mercial  Relations    -        -        -  2 

Principles  of  Government  -        -  2 

Municipal  Government       -        -  1 

International  Law      -        -        -  1 

English  L^l  Institutions          -  2 
Court  Decisions  on  the  Federal 

Constitution    -        -        -        -  2 

Journalism         -                -        -  2 


Rep&esbntative  Courses  as  Described  in  the  University 

Catalogue. 

Professor  Patten  : 

6.  Advanced  Political  Economy » — This  course  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  introduction  to  social  philosophy.  MilFs  Political  Economy  is  used  as 
a  text-book.  Each  of  the  leading  doctrines  is  traced  through  the  various 
ph.'vses  of  its  development  until  it  assumes  its  final  form  in  the  writings  of 
Mill.    Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

7.  The  De^felontnent  of  English  Civilisation,  —A  study  of  the  social  pro- 
gress of  En^lana  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  facts  in  regara  to 
each  great  industrial  epoch  are  presented,  and  their  influence  on  national 
life,  thought  and  activity,  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those 
phcises  of  English  development  which  throw  light  upon  the  trend  of 
American  civilisation.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
Two  hours. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson  : 

8.  Money  and  Credit. — Lectures  on  the  methods  and  princii)les  of  banking ; 
the  national  bank  note  system  compared  with  the  issues  of  Canadian, 
French,  German  and  English  banks ;  the  world's  credit  machinery  ;  the 
causes  of  gold  movements ;  panics ;  the  influence  of  speculation  upon 
prices,  &c.  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking ;  Bagehot's  Lom- 
bard Street ;  Rejxjrt  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  Elective  for  Juniors  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

5.  Practical  Finance. — The  organisation  and  financiering  of  corporations 
and  trusts.  Stock  and  produce  exchange.  Investment  and  speculation  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Jenks'  Tpist  Problem  and  Financial  Rexriew  pub- 
lished by  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  Sophomores  in  Finance 
and  Economy.    Two  hours  {First  Term). 

6.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. — The  phenomena  of  the 
money  market  in  their  relation  to  trade,  industry  and  speculation.  The 
principles  regulating  the  flow  of  gold  and  currency  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national settlements.  The  machinery  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges. 
Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange^  Clare's  ABC  of  Foreign  Exchange  Sopho- 
mores in  Finance  and  Economy     Two  hours  [Second  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe  : 

9.  Modem  Legislative  Problems. —  Relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  in  Euroiie  and  the  United  States.  Limitations  on  legislative  Jiction. 
Contrast  between  American  and  European  ideas  concerning  the  fimctions 
and  iK>wers  of  government.  The  development  of  individual  liberty  in 
modem  times,  as  illustrated  in  our  political  system  by  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, State  and  federal.    Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

*  All  the  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  elective.  In  each 
of  these  years  the  student  is  required  to  tak^  a  total  of  sixteen  hoi^^ 
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AssLstant  Pr()fe«.s^)r  E.  R.  Johnson  : 

ir>.  TmitujK/rtaticm. — A  study  of  railway  transportation,  inland  naviga- 
tion and  rjcean  shipping,  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  United  States.  Lec- 
turert,  essays  and  readings.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay  : 

20.  Sf*cwlfMrj/.—L  Study  of  ancient  and  modem  social  ideals,  and  of 
the  orqjected  tyiH3s  of  an  ideal  society.  Social  elemente  and  historjr  of 
wxjiologicjil  theories  ;  incKlem  theories  concerning  social  organisation. 
Plat<j*!i  Repuhlir,  Aristcjtle's  Politics  and  Ideal  Commonwealths  constitute 
iiart  of  the  re<iuired  rcadinj;  of  the  course.  II.  Study  and  analysis  of 
nist'irical  and  existing  societies.  Special  reference  to  the  general  stages  of 
HfX'ial  evolution,  Ui  the  factors  in  social  psychology,  to  the  requisites  of 
Hirx;ial  survival,  social  efficioncy  and  social  control.    Lectures  follow  Manual 


Assistant  Professor  Seaoer  : 

4.  PMir.  Fiiuince. — A  course  on  public  expenditures  and  public  revenues 
with  Hi>ecia}  reference  to  the  financial  systems  of  the  United  States,  of 
Ponnsylvania  and  of  Philadelphia.  Daniels*  Public  Finaiice,  Seniors  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  nours. 

Dr.  Youno  : 

1.  Af/tei-ican  Constitutionul  Law. — A  study  of  the  theory  and  practical 
workings  of  the  Federal  (>)nstitution.  llecent  changes  and  present  ten- 
dencies. Required  readings,  lectures  and  loading  cases.  Freshmen  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours  {First  Term). 

2.  Eurojtufin  Constitutioiml  Law. — The  Federal  Constitutions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Comparisons  of  Swiss  democracy  and  German 
federalism  with  the  American  constitution.  Growth  of  the  federal  form. 
Lectures  and  required  readings.  Freshmen  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
Two  hours  {Stcoyul  Tei^m). 


APPENDIX  K2. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANNIA 

THE   COLLEGE. 

THE  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Circular   P.,   1901-2. 

The  course  in  Comnierce  and  Industry  has  been  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  a  recognised  need  for  commercial  education 
of  collegiate  grade. 

Changes  in  industry  have  of  late  years  increased  the  responsibilities  of 
business  men,  and  caused  an  urgent  demand  for  the  best  inaustrial  leader- 
ship. Both  industry  and  commerce,  formerly  content  to  meet  local  needs, 
are  now  conducted  on  a  lar^  scale,  and  are  seeking  the  world's  markets. 
The  con<hict  of  large  enterprises  calls  for  highly  trained  men  of  administra- 
tive ability.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  has  given  the  business 
interests  such  a  large  inmience  in  our  public  life.  Business  men  have 
become  leaders  in  thought  and  action  in  the  social  and  iK)l)tical  concerns  of 
the  comnmnity. 
jj,e.  '^^^^  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  offered  by  the  University  of  Penn- 

sylvania is  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  young  men 
intending  ujxm  the  amipletion  of  their  college  course,  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  j)ursuits.  The  requisites  of  financial  success  in  life  are 
p><)(l  business  habits,  information  regarding  the  arts  and  roctho<ls  of 
business  details,  and  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs. 
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Colle^ate  instruction  cannot  be  substituted  for  business  experience,  but  it 
can  give  the  prospective  banker,  shipper,  railway  niana^r  and  manufacturer 
infonnation  and  training  analogous  to  that  which  faculties  of  law  and 
medicine  offer  to  men  preparing  for  those  professions. 

In  addition  to  giving  tne  student  the  discipline  of  a  college  education, 
the  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  aims  to  furnish  him  with  the  special 
knowledge  of  mercantile  and  industrial  activities  that  will  fit  him  for  the 
higher  walks  of  commercial  life,  whether  in  internal  or  foreign  trade,  in  the 
conduct  of  manufacturing  or  transportation  enterprises,  or  in  the  consular 
service.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  economic  anci  political  science  ;  and  to 
thLs  is  added  the  study  of  business  law,  business  methods,  banking,  rail- 
roading, shipping,  and  the  history  and  present  condition  of  both  trade  and 
industry.  The  course  also  includes  modern  languages,  which  are  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  admission  of  students  to  this  course  is  governed  by  the  general  regu-  Admission, 
lations  of  the  College  Faculty,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  those  for 
the  course  in  Finance  and  Economy  (see  Circular  on  Admission  to  College). 
On  the  completion  of  the  four  years'  course^  students  receive  the  degree  of  Degree. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.    The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tmtion  F» 
($150.00)  dollars  per  annum.    The  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  is  prescribed  •  that  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  elective.    The 
required  studies  of  tne  first  two  years  are  those  which  are  considered  f unda- 
niental  and  essential  to  a  well-proportioned  business  education.    Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  economics,  political  science,  accounting,  English  and  foreign 
languages.    The  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  specialise  with  reference  to  his  future  vocation. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  four 
years  will  suggest  the  scope  of  the  course  and  the  relation  of  its  several 
parts  to  each  other. 

In  the  development  of  modern  American  mercantile  practice,  certain  Business 
processes  and  methods  of  conducting  business  have  assumed  stable  forms.  Law  and 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  forms  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  Practice, 
men  of  affairs.    Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  attention  is  given  to 
the  subject  of  accounting,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  making  bookkeepers  Accoantin^ 
as  for  tne  purpose  of  establishing  the  principles  upon  which  accounts  are 
kept ;  so  that  the  nature  of  a  balance  sheet  and  the  processes  for  deter- 
mining profits,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  corporations, 
and  like  matters  of  importance  shall  be  brought  home  to  the  student.     In 
the  following  year,  a  course  in  practical  finance  is  designed  to  familiarise 
students  witn  the  processes  and  methods  of   a  stock  market^  the  mode  of 
launching  corporate  enterprises,  the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  kindred  topics.    The  study  of  banking  and  credit  gives  tlie  student  a  Banking, 
knowledge  of  the  functions  and  services  of  banks.     It  also  acquaints  him 
with  the  organisation  of  the  national  banks,  their  modes  of  doing  business, 
and  their  relation  both  to  the  national  treasury  and  the  world  oi  business. 
The  study  of  commercial  credits  exhibits  this  important  feature  of  business  Credits, 
life  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects.    The  course  shows  what  credit 
has  done  to  fructify  commerce  and  industry,  and  how  important  it  is  that 
credit  in  different  countries  be  employed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  each. 

Immediately  associated  with  this  subject  is  the  consideration  of  mercantile  Baeiness 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  ordinary  law  of  Law. 
contract,  sale,  carriage,  agency,  partnership,  negotiable  paper,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  ordinary  business  transactions.     It  is  not  the  detailed 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  attorney  which  is  sought  in  such  instruction, 
but  the  more  general  information  of  the  man  of  affairs.    The  recent  multi- 
plication of  corporate  enterprises  and  industrial  combinations  makes  an 
understanding  of  corporations  and  trusts  of  the  highest  imix)rtance.    The 
study  of  corporation  law  is  designed  to  show  how  corporations  are  formed  Corpoiation 
and  operatea,  what  are  the  legal  checks  upon  their  activities,  and  what  Law. 
.shoulcf  be  the  policy  of  the  law  toward  these  creatures  of  its  own  making. 

The  foundation  for  the  study  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  industry 
is  laid  in  a  course  dealing  with  physical  and  economic  geography.     Man  s*  Economic 
welfart?  depends  in  a  high  degree  ui>on  nature's  gifts,  and  it  is  the  punxMje  Geography. 
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of  thifl  foDdameotal  coane  to  show  the  mesLsure  of  this  deiiemlence.  The 
capacity  of  any  giTen  region  of  the  earth's  surface  to  develop  a  hif^ly 
organised  economic  life  depends  npon  such  Questions  as  altitude,  coast  Tine 
and  riyer  systems,  rainfall,  temperature  and  tne  presence  of  mineral  deposits. 
These  physical  conditions  determine  in  a  laz^  measure  the  location  of 
population  and  the  currents  of  trade.  In  the  second  year's  work,  these 
relations  are  studied  more  in  detail  in  their  api)lication  to  foreign  trade  ; 
and  the  general  tendencies  of  such  international  intercourse,  both  in  times 
past  and  in  the  present,  are  made  the  topics  of  special  consideration. 

Conmierce  and  industry  denend  on  physical  and  economic  conditions 
which  foster  or  impede  their  oevelopment.  The  study  of  the  resources  of 
nations  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  their  development.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  distinguish  two  types  of  civOisation  ;  that  of  the  temperate 
sone,  and  that  of  the  tropics.  Each  owes  its  character  to  differences  in  soil, 
climate  and  physical  structure,  as  well  as  to  differences  in  racial  qualities 
and  inheritea  traits.  Two  courses  are  devoted  to  economic  resources.  The 
one  takes  up  the  European  countries^  the  other  the  tropical  regions.  They 
seek  to  show  the  industrial  basis  of  society  in  these  re^ons,  that  we  may 
better  understand  in  what  degree  and  in  what  manner  they  may  contribute 
to  the  oeneral  welfare  of  mankind.  A  course  on  conmiercial  products  deals 
especially  with  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  different  countries,  and  treats 
c^  the  cnaracteristics  of  the  wares  which  constitute  the  staples  of  trade. 
In  this  work  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and 
the  actual  commercial  'appliance  products  and  methods  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  commercial  and  shipping  trade  of  the  city,  will  be  studied. 

The  history  and  development  or  foreign  trade  Lb  presented  in  two  courses 
treating  respectively  of  American  and  European  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Relations.  In  each,  the  treatment  will  consider  the  industrial  conditions 
out  of  which  commerce  grows  and  which  determine  its  subject  matter. 
Intimately  associated  with  foreign  commerce  is  the  place  which  the  various 
nations  have  held  as  carriers  for  themselves  and  otner  nations.  Both  the 
{H^wth  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  shipping  mav  be  promoted  or 
impeded  by  national  legislation,  and  such  laws  are  maae  the  subject  of 
special  study.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  international  regulation 
of  commercial  afi^irs  by  means  of  treaties.  The  motives  which  lead  to 
such  conventions,  the  forms  which  they  take  and  their  actual  workings, 
give  an  insight  into  important  matters  of  commercial  policy  and  practice. 

Modem  trade  involves  transportation  by  land  and  sea.  The  railroads  are 
an  integral  part  of  modem  life,  without  which  no  country  could  have 
attained  its  present  indiustrial  organisation.  The  functions  of  the  railroad 
arc  not  always  understood,  and  hostility  to  existing  forms  of  railway 
management  is  not  infrequent  It  lis  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  trans- 
portation to  make  clear  what  have  been  the  inaustrial  services  of  the  rail- 
roads, what  is  their  relation  to  the  state,  and  how  that  relation  should  be 
moulded  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  The  relation  of  the  railroad  to 
other  foniis  of  transportation,  like  the  common  highway  and  the  canal, 
receives  attention. 

Commerce  is  an  incident  of  industry.  The  causes  and  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial supremacy  are  rooted  in  race,  soil,  climate  and  a  variety  of  physical 
and  economic  factors.  In  recent  years  the  character  and  organisation  of 
industry,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  have  undergone  r.ulical  trans- 
formation. Technical  and  economic  motives  have  prompted  the  use  of  new 
appliances.  They  are  so  far  reaching  as  to  make  our  modern  world  quite 
unlike  ihH  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  devoted 
to  these  subjects  to  depict  these  changes,  analyse  their  causes,  and  show  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  industrially. 

Ilecent  events  have  brought  the  people  of  the  United  Sttites  face  to  fiice 
with  the  problems  of  colonial  possessions.  Our  economic  outlook  is  no 
longer  confined  to  our  own  continent.  We  are  reaching  out  for  foreign 
trade,  and  have  acquired  interests  in  distant  seas.  In  these  new  possessions 
grave  questions  of  social  organisation  and  government  control  confront  us. 
Our  cxiierience  bein*j  too  brief  to  l)e  helpful,  we  must  look  to  the  experience 
of  other  nations  for  light.  The  principles,  purpo.ses  and  methods  of  colonial 
"vemmunt  practised  by  the  Euro|)ean  countnes  are  the  school  to  which  we 
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must  go  for  light  upon  our  problems.  But  our  relations  to  our  new  depen- 
dencies go  further.  They  involve  the  contact  of  races  of  divergent  physical, 
mental  and  moral  capskcities.  In  a  systematic  study  of  race  traits  ana 
distribution,  the  student  examines  these  conditions  and  investigates  the 
relations  which  the  different  races  bear  to  one  another. 

For  the  full  and  complete  comprehension  of  the  studies  described,  a  Economici 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  economics  and  public  law  is  ot  the  *"^  Publi 
utmost  importance.    Political  Economy  analyses  the  production  of  wealtli,  ^*^' 
leads  the  student  to  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  national  welfare, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  productiveness,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
nation.      It  introduces  him  to  the  vexed  questions  which  concern  the 
returns  of  the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  the  industrial  mana^r  and  the  work- 
man.   It  concerns  itself  with  the  mode  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  out,  and  with  the  mechanism  of  exchange  which  enables  the  pro- 
ducer to  find  a  consumer.    While  some  of  the  more  important  problems  are 
properly  made  the  subject  of  more  minute  investigation  in  distinct  sources, 
a  general  view  of  the  less  technical  and  special  aspects  of  these  (questions 
forms  the  illustrative  material  in  the  study  of  general  economic  principles. 

In  this  way  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  more  general 
bearings  of  such  topics  as  money  and  currency  (including  coinage  laws, 
greenbacks  and  the  **  endless  chain  "  national  banking  svstem,  bank  note 
issues  based  on  assets,  free  coinage  of  silver,  monometallism,  etc.) ;  tariff 
(including  a  survejr  of  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  regarded  as 
a  special  pha.se  of  its  industrial  history) :  an  examination  of  tne  arguments 
advanced  for  protection  and  for  free  trade  •  and  an  analysis  of  the  causeb 
which  have  lessened  the  importance  of  tne  tariff  question  as  a  national 
issue)  ;  labour  (including  trades  unions,  strikes,  lockouts^  wages,  machinery) ; 
taxation  (single  tasL  corporation  taxes,  excise,  land,  income,  inheritance, 

Eroperty  taxes) ;  railroads  (economic  and  social  aspects,  competition,  com- 
ination,  public  regulation,  relation  to  waterways) ;  criminal  classes 
^prisons,  reformatory  schools,  convict  labour,  penal  reforms) ;  charities 
(support  of  the  poor,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  hospitals,  state  aid) ; 
education  (relation  of  the  state  to  primary,  secondary  and  nigher  education) ; 
trusts  and  combinations  (in  their  effect  upon  capital,  labour  and  prices) ; 
speculation  (relation  to  prices). 

A  more  extended  study  ot  the  general  principles  of  economics  can  be 
taken  in  the  Junior  year.  The  study  of  economic  theory  leads  to  the 
subject  of  public  finance,  and  to  the  development  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion in  England.  Through  its  taxing  power  the  government  is  constantly 
exerting  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 
What  is  the  extent  of  that  influence,  how  is  it  manifested,  and  what  are  its 
effects?  These  are  the  questions  of  public  finance,  and  they  show  the 
intimate  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  groundwork  of  economic  theory. 
Without  an  understanding  of  the  organisation  and  laws  of  industrial 
society,  one  cannot  predict  the  results  of  taxation  or  measure  its  effects. 
Probably  no  special  subject  offers  so  many  direct  applications  of  economic 
theory.    To  tne  consideration  of  how  our  present  industrial  system  has 

frown  into  being,  and  what  are  its  antecedents^  two  courses  are  devoted, 
n  the  Junior  year  a  course  in  the  Industrial  History  of  England  considers 
in  detail  the  rise  of  Great  Britain,  the  mast  brilliant  exi)onent  of  our 
modem  industrial  civilisation,  its  position  of  power  and  supremacy ;  and 
in  the  Senior  year  there  is  a  course  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  relation 
of  racial  traits  and  economic  conditions  to  the  development  of  English 
civilisation. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  industrial  and  commercial  or^nisation  of 
modern  society  is  its  T)olitical  constitution,  the  rights  and  duties  of  public 
iMxlies  ;  and  all  that  iK^longs  in  the  broad  field  of  public  law.  Instruction 
in  this  field  begins  with  a  course  in  the  first  year  upon  Constitutional  Law, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  ex^wsition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea 
States.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  notably  those  which  have  federal 
governments,  like  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  studied  because  it  throws 
light  uix>n  the  political  organisation  of  our  own  people. 

This  course  comes  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  is  followed  in  tho  second 
year  by  a  cx^urse  ui)on  Legislative  Procedure,  which  shows  in  detail  and  by 
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meanfl  of  actual  participation  of  the  stadentti  in  a  legislatiye  body,  the  way 
in  which  measures  originate  and  are  passed  by  the  national  Congress. 

As  the  bonds  of  common  commercial  interests  between  nations  are 
strengthened,  it  becomes  important  to  know  how  the  problems  of  leeislation 
in  other  countries  compare  with  our  own,  and  how  the  relations  between 
nations  are  regulated.  With  the  expansion  of  commercial  relations,  the 
bosiRess  man  must  make  himself  actiuainted  with  the  protection  accorded 
to  nersonal  and  propertjr  rights  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  study 
of  legislative  problems  in  the  Junior  year  takes  up  the  questions  which 
concern  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  discusses  them  with  reference 
both  U)  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  which  they  are  the  outcome. 
It  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  gives 
him  the  materials  for  comprehending  them  correctly. 
^  Bela-  In  the  Senior  year,  the  legal  relations  of  the  family  of  nations  receive 
"••  attention  in  the  study  of  international  law.    The  de\'elopment  of  definite 

international  rights  and  obligations  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
growth  of  international  trade,  and  the  observance  of  its  precepts  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  in  foreign  countries.  The 
interest  of  Americans  in  these  questions  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
recent  events. 

Instruction  in  history,  English  composition  and  literature,  mathematics 
and  chemistry  forms  a  part  of  the  course.  One  modem  language  is  recjuired 
of  all  students,  with  provision  for  a  second  if  desired.  Students  who  have 
pursued  studies  in  French  will  be  permitted  to  elect  the  study  of  Spanish 
in  the  upper  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  student  must  select  twelve  hours  a 
week  from  the  studies  enumerated  below.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  choose  four  hours  a  week  from  other  courses  given  in  the 
College.  Courses  in  Spanish,  English  literature,  logic,  ethics,  history, 
sociology  and  government  are  open  m  some  measure  to  such  selection. 

The  branches  of  study  are  distributed  as  follows.  The  number  of  hours 
is  given  V>y  the  year,  though  in  actual  instruction  some  of  the  one-hour 
courses  are  given  two  hours  for  a  half-year. 

Outline  of  the  Course. 

Freshman   Year. 

Ura.  Un. 


neribed 
4km. 


eliy«B. 


English  Comi»osition  -        -        -  2 

English  Language       -        -        -  1 

'Mathematics    -        -        -        -  2 

-  or  Chemistry  or       -        -        -  4 

.Practical  Economic  Problems^  2 

Accounting         -        -        -        -  3 


Physical  and  Economic  Geography  2 

Constitutional  Law    -        -        -  2 
Two  of  the  following  : 

French 3 

German 3 

American  History       -        -        -  2 


So]>liomnre  Year, 


English  Literature 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign 
Exchange        -        .        .        - 

Business  Law     .        -        .        . 

Tlieory  and  Geography  of  Com- 
merce       


lire. 


2 
1 
1 


Economics 2 

American  Commerce  -  -  -  2 

Money  and  Banking  -  -  -  2 

Cominercial  Treaties  -  -  -  1 

Corporation  Law        -  -  -  1 

Commercial  Products  -  -  1 

English  Literature      -  -  -  2 


2       Political  Economy 

Legislative  Procedure 
2       Public  Six»aking  (optional) 
1        Ttco  of  the  follotmng  : 

German 3 

-     2       French 3 

European  History      -        -        -     3 

J^inior  Year.\ 

Ure.  Iln. 

Industrial  History  -  -  -  2 
Economic  Resources  of  EiirojH3 

and  United  States  -        -         -  2 

Recent  Changes  in  Industry       -  l 

Modern  Legislative  Problems  -  2 
P^ield  Work— Study  of  Business 

Methods 2 


*  For  those  only  who  present  higher  mathematics  for  entrance, 
t  No  studies  are  prescribed.    Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  each  year, 
of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  selecteii  from  those  here  named. 
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Un.  Un. 

Finance 2      English  Civilisation   -        -  -    2 


Europjean  Commerce  -        -        -  2 

Colonial  (Jovemment         -        -  2 
Economic  Resources  of  Tropical 

Countries        -        -        -        -  2 

Causes  of  Industrial  Supremacy  2 


International  Law      -        -        -  2 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution     -  2 

International  Trade  and  Shipping  1 

Inland  Trade  and  Transportation  1 

Commercial  Credits   -        -        -  1 

The  main  features  of  the  course  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  Summary 

1.  (Geography  is  studied  for  four  years,  one  year  being  given  to  physical 
and  economic  geography,  and  three  years  being  devoted  to  the  geography  of 
commerce  and  industries. 

2.  Political  Economy  is  pursued  for  three  years. 

3.  Courses  relating  to  tne  organisation  and  activity  of  the  Government 
are  found  in  each  of  the  four  years. 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  three  years  of  history,  one  of  the  three  years 
being  given  to  industrial  history.  History  may  also  be  elected  for  a  fourth 
year. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  Commercial  Geography  the  study  of 
commerce  and  commercial  policy  is  pursued  for  two  years. 

6.  Banking  and  Transportation  are  each  studied  for  a  year  and  may  be 
elected  for  a  longer  time. 

7.  There  are  three  courses  relating  to  Business  and  Commercial  Law  and 
Commercial  Credits. 

8.  Four  courses  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  industry,  two  of  these 
dealing  with  the  general  conditions  of  industrial  success,  and  two  of  them 
consLsting  of  a  study  of  the  actual  organisation  and  management  of  the 
leading  classes  of  business. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the  two  upper  years  is  given  to  the  Field 
concrete  study  of  the  organisation  and  methoas  prevailing  in  the  actual  Work. 
business  world.  The  students  visit  the  larger  industrial  establishments  of 
Philadelphia,  and  study  the  organisation  and  extent  of  the  business  done 
by  each  of  them.  This  Is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  in  the  leading  branches  of  transportation,  manufacturing 
and  commerce.  Some  lectures  are  given  by  men  actually  engaged  in 
business. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Philadelphia  Facilities 
are  exceptional.  The  city's  manufacturing  industries  are  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  diversity ;  two  important  railway  systems  have  their  mam 
offices  in  the  citj-,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  maritime  commerce  of  the 
port  is  large.  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  its  library  and  rich  collections  afford 
excellent  material  for  the  study  of  commercial  questions.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  economic  and  political  questions  the  University  Library  offers  the 
best  of  facilities. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean,  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman, 
College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APPENDIX    K3, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  THE  COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTISE  AND  BANKING. 


Circular  O,   1900-1  (Extract). 

This  course  extends  over  two  years  and  is  designed  to  prei)are  young  men  Parp«»- 
as  far  as  is  jmsible  in  two  years,  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  banking  or 
general  busmess.    The  work  is  in  every  sense  college  work,  the  aim  being  to 

♦  No  studies  are  prescribed.    Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  each  year 
of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  selected  from  those  here  named. 
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Eve  Iho  student  an  understanding  of  principlea  rather  than  a  superficial 
lowladge  of  detaili.    It  must  not  he  supposed,  however,  that  this  special 

course  of  two  years  will  train  and  broaden  a  young  man  as  does  a  re^ar 

college  couree.     Every  young  man  is  advised  to  take  a  regular  course  if  he 

can  do  so.  .         . 

B  by     The  students  hear,  each  year,  a  number  of  addresses  by  men  prominent  in 

business  and  public  life. 
Anyone  desiring  to  enter  the  course  must  first  satiKfy  the  Committee  on 
n-      Special  Students,  Professor  Edgar  Marburg,  chairman,  that  ho  is  <iualified 

to  undertake  the  work.     Circular  A. 
i.  Tho  tuition  fee  is  $150  a  year.     Board  and  lodjpngs  can  be  had  near  the 

f  niveraity  BuildingH  at  fS.OO  a  week  and  upwanl.    The  necessary  books 

cost  from  815.00  to  820.00  a  year. 
;»*.        Students  who  complete  the  foil  course  and  itass  satisfactory  oxaminati<ii» 

ill  each  branch  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  iirofieiency. 

)  Bankini!, 


Boon  («•«*. 

^. 

Tww. 

*1.  Accounting 

i.  Cnrporation  Accounting  . 

3,  Physical  and  Econouilc  Oeogmphy  . 

Dr.  Meade    , 
Dr.  Mcado    . 
Dr.  Allen 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Dr.Bollos     .        . 
'rof.  li.  P.  F^knor 
Prof.  McMa«tcr    . 
Dr.  Young   . 
Dr.  Young    .        . 
Dr.  Quinn     . 
Prof .  EMtwn . 

3 

S 
2 

I 

6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice 

7.  Problems  in  Economics  and  Einancu 
P.  American  Hist<Hy    .... 
!).  American  Political  Institutions 

10.  European  Political  Institutions 

11.  Eugliuh  Coin  position 

12.  Engliah  language     .... 

1 
3 
8 

3 
1 

17 

17 

SICOND  YBA8. 


L 


.^.^. 

aamvowa*. 

Tcno. 

kid 

13.  Bosiness  Law 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit  . 

1  &.  Modem  Banks  of  Lx^uc  and  Dui>osit 

16.  Political  Economy    .... 

17.  History  of  Banking  .... 
la  Panice  and  Depressions    . 

15.  Investment  and  Speculation     . 

20.  Financiering  of  Trusts  and  Corpora- 
tions       

II.  Monetary  HiRU>ry     .... 
Sa.  Public  Penance                    ... 
33.  Amerituu  Commerce 
24.  English  Literatimj    .... 
IC.  Kngluh  Ut«nture    .... 

•rofes«or  Falkner. 
Prof.  J.  F.Johnson 
Prof.  J:  F.Johnson 
Dr.  Allen 
Dr.  Cleveland 
Dr.  Cleveland 
Dr.  Cleveland       . 

Pn.f.  Falkner 
1'K.fewMcScagcr  . 
Dr.  Meadu    . 
l>ruf.  Punnunui    . 
Prof.  Schelling     . 

1 
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2 
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2 
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17 
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Description  of  Courses, 
first  year. 

1.  Accounting. — Instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  keeping 
books  by  both  single  entry  and  double  entry.    Three  hours  (First  Term) 

2.  Corporation  Accowntinq, — Instruction  in  the  accounts  of  corporations 
especially  banks  and  railroads.    Three  hours  (Second  Term). 

3.  Phyncal  and  Economic  Geography, — A  study  of  elementary  physical 
geography  and  geologv,  and  their  relation  to  the  industrial  and  social  life 
of  tne  people  oi  the  IJnited  States.  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geog^uphy^ 
Monographs  I.  to  X.  of  the  National  Greographic  Society.  Lectures, 
essays  and  readings.      Freshmen  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

4.  The  Money  Market, — A  study  Of  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market 
and  its  relations  to  industry,  trade,  investment  and  speculation.  As  the 
rate  of  interest  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  money  market,  the 
course  aims  to  group  together  all  the  forces  and  conditions  which  exert 
an  influence  upon  it.  The  relation  of  New  York  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy, 
as  its  commerical  and  financial  centre,  is  described  ;  various  reasons  why 
money  flows  towards  New  York,  such  as  the  law  as  to  reserves,  the  wide 
demand  for'  New  York  exchange,  and  the  constant  demand  for  loans  in 
New  York  for  speculative  purposes.  It  is  shown  why  currency  moves  from 
the  East  to  the  West  in  tne  tall  and  flows  back  again  in  the  spring  ;  what 
effect  an  increase  of  the  money  supply  has  upon  the  interest  rate  and  upon 
speculation ;  how  a  national  deficit  or  surplus  disturbs  the  supply  of  currency 
and  so  tends  to  unsettle  business  conditions  ;  why  the  rate  of  intea*e8t  tends 
to  rise  in  good  times  and  fall  in  hard  times  ;  why  it  is  necessarily  influenced 
by  rates  of  interest  in  European  money  markets.  ^For  purposes  of 
illustration,  the  students  make  reports  on  the  fluctuations  of  New  York 
exchange  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  explaining  so  far  as  possible 
the  interior  movements  of  currency  indicated  by  the  quotations.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  money  market ;  of  the  effect  of  the  sales  or  purcnases  of  bonds ; 
of  the  necessity  for  deposits  of  public  money  in  the  banks :  of  the  work 
done  by  note  or  bill  brokers :  of  the  various  methods  ot  transferring 
currency,  and  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange  as  instruments  for  the 
transfer  of  capital.  For  the  purpose  of  comi)arison,  analysis  is  also  made 
of  the  English  money  market,  students  being  required  to  read  Bagehot's 
**  Lombard  Street."    Two  hours  (First  Term), 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreig^i  Exchange, — This  course  be^ns  with  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
a  nation's  im{x>rts  of  mercnandise  under  normal  conditions  tend  to  be 
balanced  by  its  exports.  The  method  of  payment  throu^  bills  of 
exchange,  sterling  bills  being  most  in  demand  throughout  tne  world,  is 
described.  The  importance  of  international  movements  of  capital  and 
various  forms  of  credit  in  the  effect  upon  the  quotations  of  foreign  bills 
is  considered  at  length ;  also  the  effect  of  foreign  travel ;  of  the 
payment  of  carrying  charges ;  and  of  differences  in  the  rate  of  interest 
in  different  financial  centres.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  so  to  cause  an  export  or  import  of  gold.  He  is  required 
to  know  the  monetary  systems  of  the  United  States,  Qreat  Britain^  France 
and  Gennany,  and  of  one  silver-standard  country  like  Mexico,  and  of  one 
paper-standard  country  like  Brazil.  The  course  aims  to  explain  how 
}>ayments  are  effected  between  countries  of  different  standards,  and  to 
make  the  student  understand  through  wliat  concrete  operations  such 
payments  are  effected.  It  is  shown  how  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  by 
lowerinff  the  rate  of  interest,  increases  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange, 
and  so  leads  inevitably  to  an  export  of  gold.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
detailed  study  is  made  of  the  foreign  exchange  market  in  this  country 
between  1890-96,  and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  France  for 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War. 
Use  IS  made  of  the  following  books  :  "  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World, ' 
Muhlcman  •  "Foreign  Exchange,"  GJoschcn  ;  "A  B  C  of  Foreign  Ex- 
changes," Clare.    Two  hours  (Second  Term). 


6.  Bawkinn  Law  and  I'nietice.— This  coureo  takes  up  the  detuilH  of  the 
organisation  and  opomtion  of  a  bank,  with  special^  roference  to  its  Itwal 
aspect§.  The  Htuay  of  methods  of  organisation  involves  a  knowleogo 
of  Ixith  State  and  national  bank  acts  and  the  advautagea  to  be  gained 
under  each.  The  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  stock  subacribers 
and  the  trustees  dunng  the  formative  period  are  considered  at  leu^h. 
After  the  organisation  has  been  completed  a  new  set  of  (lueationn  arise. 
These  are  groui)ed  around  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  bank  officers  : 
(1)  toward  each  other :  (2)  toward  the  atockholder ;  (3)  toward  the 
depositor  :  (4)  toward  the  public.  Tlie  authority  of  Bank  officers,  itit 
source  and  extent :  what  an  officer  may  and  may  not  do ;  what  acts  he  is 
l>er«3nally  liable  for  and  for  what  acts  the  corporation  is  liable,  are 
practical  (questions  which  the  president,  the  director,  the  cashier,  the 
minor  officer  and  special  agent  oE  the  bank  must  each  answer  for 
himself.  It  is  to  enable  men  to  meet  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
banking  businosa  ^at  this  course  is  given.  The  course  includes  a  review 
of  imiwrtant  oases  under  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  a  study,  from 
the  banker's  point  of  view,  of  the  law  of  negotiable  inper.  Two  hours 
{Firit  Term). 

7.  /'roblemi  in  Eeoiuiiniei  and  Fimince.—Thc  object  of  this  course  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  oconomic  theory,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  ])roblems  that  are  presented  to  men  of  jmblic  and 
private  afiaJTH.  In  the  study  of  the  corporation  problem,  trusts,  the  labour 
question,  tJhe  tariff,  colonisation,  etc.,  the  student  is  brought  into  contact 
with  economic  aourcea,  and  l>ccomca  accnatomed  to  think  of  iHirticular 
questions.  This  serves  as  a  basiji  for  the  more  general  uonclusions  of 
political  economy  and  finance.  Each  student  is  required,  as  a  imrt  of  the 
work,  to  write  essays  and  rejwrt  residts  of  independent  research.  Two 
hours. 

8.  Americiin  HUtory. — The  jxilitical  and  industrial  history  of  the  I'nited 
States  from  1766  lo  1830,  Lectures:  in  connection  with  which  an 
oulino  prepared  for  this  class  is  used  ;  a  supplementary  coune  of  reading, 
with  synnpsia  of  the  books  read,  is  ]irescribed ;  maps  and  diagrams  are 
re<iiiirca ;  and  a  certain  number  of  carefully  writt<.'n  essays  aiwigncd  as 
the  work  of  the  students.    Two  hours. 

9.  Ajiierican  PolJtiaU  Inttitalwan.^k  study  of  the  theory  and  practi- 
cal workings  nf  the  Federal  Constitution,  llecent  changes  and  present 
tendencies,  Rorjuired  readings,  lectures  and  leading  eases.  Two  hours 
{Firtt  Tenn). 

10.  EuroiitaH  Politiail  laititvtious.— The  Federal  Constitutions  nt 
Bwiteerlandand  Germany.  Cum{>arit«)ns  with  the  American  Constitution. 
Growth  of  the  Federal  form.  Lectures  and  r(v|Uired  readings.  Two  hours 
(Saond  Term). 

11.  CompotUwn.—Tbe  work  is  based  on  a  study  of  Amerieiui  proac 
authors  (Franklin,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe).  After  correction,  the  com- 
positions must,  if  necesaary,  be  rewritten  by  the  student.  Ocnung's  "  Practi- 
cal Elements  of  Khtitoric    is  used  as  a  tent  book.    Two  hours. 

13.  Eniflitk  Language  and  Analy»it.—\t  is  the  uuriKMe  of  this  course  to 
|>repare  for  the  rhetorical  and  literary  courses  whicn  accomjiauy  ■ind  follow 
it.  The  princifiles  of  general  grammar,  as  aiipliod  to  the  mother  toiisuc, 
are  reviewed,  with  exercises  in  the  analysis  oi  difficult  constructions ;  but 
the  greater  i:iart  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  English 
period.  The  history  of  the  English  Language  is  studied  in  outline,  with 
reference  to  the  sources  of  iti  vocabulary.  Lounsbury'a  '*  English  Lan- 
guage."   One  hour. 

SB-'OND  YEAR. 

13.  Suiinexi  i/ti/'.— Industrial  progn-ss  is  possible onl^- as  the mcmbcrsnf 
Aociety  come  to  have  a  better  underslandme  of  their  relations  one  to 
another  ;  a  well -understood  and  well>e8tablis1ied  order  is  prG-reiiuisil«  to 
co-operative  cfforlw.  It  h  the  aim  of  thin  eounw  lo  give  to  the  student  a 
gmap  of  the  leading  principles  of  law  which  arc  essential  to  orderly 
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business  methods.  The  law  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  rules  which 
govern  bills  and  notes,  surety,  jmyments,  and  otner  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations,  is  studied  from  text-book  and  assigned  readings.  The 
leading  princi^tles  of  the  laws  of  fire  and  life  insurance,  warehouse  keei)ers, 
common  carriers,  safety  deposits,  stockholders  and  officers  of  corporations 
are  made  the  subjects  of  special  lectures.  The  laws  which  govern  maritime 
commerce  and  foreign  trade  are  drawn  from  consular  reports,  official 
ordinances,  etc.  The  student  is  taught  to  use  the  sources  of  legal  know- 
ledge. He  is  expected  to  know  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  he 
intends  to  do  busmess  governing  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial 
relations.  To  this  end  the  student  is  required  to  make  analyses  of  the 
laws  of  his  State  on  subjects  as  assigned,  and  is  held  to  account  for  a 
knowledge  of  content.    One  hour. 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  theory  of  money  and  credit,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  imi)ortant  services  they  perform  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  functions  of  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments ; 
the  nature  of  standard  money  and  token  or  credit  money  •  the  arguments 
for  and  against  bimetallism,  fiat  money,  and  a  single  standard.  Tne  study 
of  money  is  illustrated  from  the  experience  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  India,  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  last  decade. 

In  the  study  of  Credit  it  is  the  aim  to  make  the  student  see  clearly  how 
it  economises  the  use  of  money  and  facilitates  the  employment  of  capital. 
The  functions  of  banks  and  clearance  houses,  therefore,  are  carefully 
analysed.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  discussed :  Credit  as  a 
promise  to  pay  money,  as  a  right  of  action,  as  pennission  to  use  another's 
capital ;  the  effect  of  credit  upon  prices  ;  the  important  services  of  banks 
as  reservoirs  of  capital  *  the  functions  of  savings  banks,  collateral  loan 
banks,  commercial  bants ;  the  conditions  regulating  rates  of  interest  on 
call  loans  and  on  commercial  paper ;  the  importance  of  the  deposit  currency 
created  by  banks  ;  bank  reserves  and  the  circumstances  that  should  deter- 
mine their  relation  to  liabilities  •  the  nature  of  the  bank  note  and  the 
reasons  justifying  its  issue  ;  the  advantage  of  an  elastic  bank-note  system 
in  regulating  the  interior  movement  of  currency  and  the  outward  now  of 
gold  •  the  advantages  of  branch  banks  and  of  oanks  with  small  capital. 
The  following  books  are  used  as  texts  :  "  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion," Dunbar's  "  Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Banking."  Two 
hours  (First  Term), 

15.  Modern  Banks  of  Issue  and  D€j>oslt. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  give  the  student,  through  a  study  of  the  different  systems  of  banking, 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  results  of  banking  experience  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  beginning^  in  order  that  he  may  be  clear  as  to  tne  nature 
and  advantages  of  depasit  banking,  the  national  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  is  studied,  each  student  being  required  to  prepare  an  original 
reix)rt  on  some  phase  of  the  subject.  In  this  work  use  is  made  of  the 
reix)rts  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  of  files  of  banking  and 
financial  journals.  The  study  of  bank-note  issues  begins  with  the  systems 
which  illustrates  the  banking  principle.  A  thorough  study  in  this  con- 
nection is  made  of  the  Canadian  banking  law,  and  of  the  results  which 
have  been  attained  under  its  opemtion  ;  also  of  the  Scotch  banking  system 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  European  banks  illustrating  the  principle. 
In  this  work  students  are  required  to  make  investigations  and  reports  on 
their  own  account,  using  files  of  the  Canadian  nankei's'  Jmtmaly  the 
London  Rankers^  Marjazinej  and  other  available  sourcefi.  As  illustrations  of 
the  so-ailled  "  currency  principle,"  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  ImT)erial 
Bank  of  Germany  are  examined.  The  contrast  is  sharply  drawn  between 
the  methods  adopted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  oy  these  two  Banks 
and  the  Bank  of  France.  The  bond-deposit  principle  of  note  issue  v*. 
illustrated  through  the  study  of  the  free  banking  system  in  New  York  and 
the  national  bank-note  system.  The  defects  and  advantages  of  the  national 
bank-note  system  are  critically  noted,  and  various  plans  which  have  been 
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The  subject  of  speculation  is  studied  to  the  end  of  determining  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based ;  the  relations  of  speculation  to  other 
forms  of  business  •  what  kinds  of  property  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
speculation  ;  and  how  far  speculation  is  compatible  with  good  business 
methods.  Such  special  topics  as  the  following  are  assigned :  The  price 
movements  of  cotton,  com,  mess-pork  and  other  staple  commodities ;  price 
movements  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  which  are  bought  and  sold 
on  margins  ;  speculative  real  estate  enterprises  and  their  relation  to  invest- 
ment ;  the  effect  of  speculation  on  the  money  market ;  the  analysis  of 
recent  "  deals  "  in  cotton,  wheat,  copper,  etc.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
methods  of  speculation  in  boards  of  trade  and  stock  exchanges,  bucket 
Bhot)s,  schemes  to  "  beat "  the  market,  puts,  callsj  comers,  etc.  The  course 
includes  a  description  of  the  methods  of  operation  in  the  stock  exchanges 
of  New  York  and  London,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Two 
hours  {Fh'st  Tain). 

20.  FinancleHiig  of  TiiisU  mid  Corjx)ratiwis. — This  course  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  development  of  corporation  financiering  in  the  United 
States,  The  subject  of  railway  finance  Is  discussed  under  the  four  heads 
of  construction,  consolidation,  bankruptcy,  and  reorganisation.  Particular 
questions  are  :  the  construction  company ;  leases  and  rentals  ;  the  man- 
agement of  floating  debts :  the  rii^hts  of  bondholders ;  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  different  varieties  of  bonds  and  debentures ;  the  rights  of 
security  holders  in  reorganisations  ;  causes  of  bankruptcy  ;  effect  of  reor- 
ganisation upon  capital  stock  and  upon  fixed  charges  ;  advantages  of 
consolidations  and  means  of  effecting  them  ;  recent  methods  of  raising 
capital  for  betterments.  The  financial  aspects  of  the  recent  industrial 
combinations  are  also  investigated. 

The  method  of  work  is  that  of  lectures  and  reports.  Each  student  is 
assigned  special  problems  for  his  study,  illustrating  the  matter  brought  out 
in  the  lectures.  These  reports  are  criticised  by  the  instructor.  As  sources 
of  information,  the  students  utilise  the  annual  reports  of  railroads,  Poor's 
Mamunly  the  Financial  MevieWy  and  the  files  of  the  Commercial  and 
Firuincial  Chtxmicle.    Two  hours  (Second  Temi). 

21.  Monetary  HUtory. — This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  money  bv  reference  to  the  monetary 
experiences  of  Euro^ie  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  hundrea 
years.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  gold  standard  in 
England,  to  paper-money  issues  in  France,  to  bimetallism  in  the  Latin  Union 
and  the  Unitea  States,  and  to  the  International  monetary  conferences  of  the 
last  twenty  years.    Two  hours. 

22.  PMic  /Vnawoe.— The  subjects  of  public  expenditures  and  public 
revenues,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  H.  C.  Adam's  "Public 
Finance"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

23.  American  Commerce  and  Commercial  Relatione. — A  survey  of  the 
l^neral  principles  of  commerce.  History  of  American  commerce^  carry- 
ing trade  and!^  ship-building.  History  of  the  commercial  treaties  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States.  Discussion  of  present  questions 
of  commercial  policy.  Lectures  and  reports  accompanied  by  an  outline 
with  assigned  and  optional  readings.    Two  hours. 

24.  Modem  NoyelisU. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne  and  others. 
Recitations  and  the  frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subiects  involving 
collateral  readings  in  the  works  of  the  authors  discussed.  Two  hours 
(Fint  Te}^). 

25.  Modern  Essayists. — This  course  consists  of  lectm-es  on  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  familiar  and  literary  essay  ;  in  recitation  on  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures  :  and  in  the  preparation  of  brief  papers.  These  courses  are 
designed  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  careful  reading,  and  the 
formulation  in  writing  of  his  thoughts  on  what  he  has  read.  Two  hours 
{Second  Term). 
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APPENDIX    K  4. 


rXIVEKSI'n'   OF   pexxsylvama. 

THE  COLLEGR 

cornsE  ly  commence,  diplomacy  and  ixterxatioxal 

LAW. 

CiRCLL.VR  X.  1^99. 


General  Purposes. 

A  rour.>e  of  stinly,  extending  over  two  years,  designed  to  prepare  for 

1.    The  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

'±    The  conduct  of  international  commercial  relations,  with  special 
reference  to  »South  America  and  the  Far  East 

The  Civil  Sertfire. — The  expansion  of  American  trade  and  commerce, 
with  the  coincident  extension  of  ]K>litical  obligations  to  new  quarters  of 
the  glo}>e,  is  deeply  affecting  the  commercial  and  political  ufe  of  the 
rr>uiitry.  To  meet  succeHttfuTly  the  manifold  problems  which  confront 
the  government  in  our  new  possej^^^ions  there  is  needed  a  trained  corps 
(tf  fixi>erts,  iKMsessin^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of 
political  and  economic  science  which  relate  specifically  to  the  class  of 
qnijstions  to  Ixj  dealt  with. 

7%'.  (Jomriierrial  Serrire.— The  eager  search  by  American  manufacturers 
for  now  markets  in  Euro] )e  and  the  Far  East  is  but  one  indication  of  the 
opIKirtiinitics  offered  to  those  who  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  to 
undcrUike  the  conduct  of  commercial  negotiations  in  forei^  countries. 
Thfj  course  in  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
f>ffer  such  training.  Students  who  have  completed  the  two  jears*  course 
will  b",  ({ualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  commercial  represen- 
tatives or  consular  agents. 

f'nifi/  of  the  (Jtmrse.  -  In  a^ljusting  the  work  of  the  two  years,  the  aim 
liH-t  bef;n  to  cr>m)»ine  with  the  technical  pre])aration  a  general  training  in 

1i'>liticM,  law  and  economics.  Thus  the  course  on  American  Commercial 
U'.j'itions  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  jwlicy  of  the  Federal 
(iovcrnmoiit,  and  of  the  forces  which  determine  such  policy;  while  the 
work  ill  tlK3  Economic  Resources  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  furnishes 
tlic.  material  without  which  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  oiir  comniennal  development  is  imjw.ssible. 

Ill  much  the  same  way,  the  general  course  in  American  Diplomacy  and 
Foreign  Hclations  is  intcn<led  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  the  study  of 
International  Law,  particularly  as  its  principles  have  been  modified  by  the 
attitude  of  our  government  in  international  negotiations.  In  short,  the 
Work  of  the  two  years  has  Ixjen  so  correlated  as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
lH!twc^>n  the  study  of  general  principles  and  the  examination  of  specific 
nifit^'.rial. 

rrorii  a  practical  j>oint  of  view,  these  courses  supplement  one  another 
intiinat<'Jy.  The  (consul  in  foreign  parts  deals  primanly  with  (questions  of 
coiniiierc(!  ;  wliile  in  all  countries  where  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction 
prevail>4,  a  knowledge  c)f  international  law,  treaty  rights  and  kindred 
mattc.^^  U  of  the  utmost  imjjortance  to  the  merchant. 

A'hniMM/ffri.  Anyone  (Uisiring  to  enter  the  course  must  first  satisfy  the 
('ommitti'c  it]]  SjM'cial  Students,  Professor  Edgar  Marburg,  Chairman,  that 
he  is  rpialitied  to  undertake  the  work. 

Afffhofh  of  Wftrk.  -The  emphasis  laid  ui>on  practical  work  is  designed 
to  j»repare  tfie  student  for  immediate  entry  into  the  governmental  or  com- 
mercial service.  The  (yommercial  Museums,  which  are  soon  to  be  removed 
to  the  immediate  vicrinity  of  the  l^niversity,  will  enable  students  to  sup- 
plement the  more  formal  instruction  by  means  of  a. first-hand  acquaintance 
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with  the  products  and  resources  of  every  (quarter  of  the  globe.  Reports  on 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  different  portions  of  Asia  and  »South  America 
will  be  required  in  order  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  technique  of 
one  important  branch  of  consular  duties — the  preparation  of  oflBcial 
documents. 

Adinntages  of  this  Training  to  the  Citizen, — While  the  course  in 
Commerce  and  Diplomacy  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  contemplate 
public  or  business  careers^  the  training  offered  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
citijsen.  It  is  quite  certam  that  questions  of  foreign  jwlicy  will  occupy  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  American  ix>litical  life,  which  means  that 
under  our  system  of  Kepublican  government  every  citizen  must  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  policy  of  the  country.  The  training  of  college  men  to 
correct  nabits  of  investigation  and  reasoning  is  therefore  of  tne  utmost 
importance  to  our  future  welfare. 

Outlirui  of  the  Course, — Courses  aggregating  sixteen  hours  per  week  will 
be  required  each  year.  Additional  courses  may  be  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee.  Students  will  thus  be  able  to  pursue  such 
language  work  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Certificates,— ^iuA^ntA  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  each  branch  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

First  Year  (1899-1900). 
{Sixteen  hours  per  week  required.) 

Conne.         ^  Instructor.  Huuie. 

1.  American  Diplomacy  (Foreign  Relations)  -  Dr.  Ames  -  -  -  ii 

2.  Constitutional  Law Dr.  Young-  -  -  2 

3.  Modern  Legislative  Problems     -        -        -  Prof.  Rowe  -  -  2 

4.  Political  Economy      -        -        -        -        -  Prof.  Seager  -  -  2 
6.  American     Commerce    and     Commercial 

Relations Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  -  2 

6.  Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  Exchange  -  Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson  -  2 

7.  Race  Traits  and  Distribution     -        -        -  Prof.  Lindsay    -  -  1 

8.  Economic  Resources  of   Euroi)e  and  the 

United  States — Research  Work     -        -    Prof.  Falkner     -        -      2 

9.  English  (Expository  Composition)      -  1 

Second  Year  (1900-1901).  16 

{Sixteen  hoin's  per  week  required.) 

10.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe       -  Dr.  Whitcomb  -  -  2 

11.  International  Law l*rof.  Rowe  -  -  2 

12.  Jurisprudence Mr.  Mikell-  -  -  2 

13.  Government  of  Colonies  and  Depndencies  Dr.  Young-  -  -  2 

14.  European     Commerce     and     Commercial 

Relations Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  -  2 

16.  Economics Prof.  Patten       -  -  2 

16.  Public  Finance  -        -        -        -        -        -  Prof.  Seager       -  -  2 

17.  Economic  Resources  of  Tropical  Countries 

(including  Asia  and  South  America)      -    Prof.  Falkner     -        -      2 

16 
Optional  Elective. 

(J/ay  be  substituted  foi*  Course  in  Jurisprudence,) 

18.  Money  and  Banking Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson    -      2 

Outlines  of  C^cmrw*.— The  subjects  treated  fall  under  the  following 

groups : — 

I.  Diplomacy  and  International  Law. 
TI.  Commerce. 

III.  Government  and  Law. 

IV.  Colonisation  and  Colonial  Administration. 
V.  Economics. 

VI.  Finance  and  Banking. 
VII.  Sociology. 
VUL  EnglLih. 
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I. 
Diplomacy  and  International  Law. 

Dr.  Ames: 

I.  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Belntions.—This  course  treats  of 
the  chief  phases  of  our  international  relations  from  the  be^nning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the 
following :  the  first  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1775  ;  embassies  and 
agencies  in  Europe ;  the  French  Alliance ;  the  Treaty  of  Paris  :  Ja/* 
Treaty;  neutral  trade  and  the  right  of  search:  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  upon  our  affairs  ;  boundary  disputes ; 
the  Louisiana  purchase  and  successive  annexations  of  territory ;  the 
Monroe  doctrine:  relation  with  the  South  American  Republics ;  canal 
diplomacy ;  the  slave  trade :  complications  during  the  Civil ^arj  Mexican 
intervention  j  fisheries  and  behring  Sea ;  international  arbitration  :  com- 
mercial treaties  and  reciprocity ;  relations  with  the  West  Indies ;  relations 
with  the  East. 

Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  the  preparation  of  papers,  involving  the 
use  of  Stevens'  Revolutionary  Documents  in  European  Archives ;  State 
Papers  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  similar  collections  and  official  publications. 
Two  hours. 

Dr.  Whitcomb: 

10.  Recent  Diplomatic  HisUynj  of  Europe  —  With  special  reference  to  the 
Eastern  and  Jfar-Easte^ii  Questions;  the  origin  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  a  territorial  extension  of  the  European  Powers 
towards  the  East ;  examination  of  treaties  with  a  view  to  the  explanation 
of  existing  international  agreements;  complex  problems  involved  in  the 
political  management  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Transference  of  the 
international  contest  to  the  Orient,  and  struggle  for  the  control  of  China. 
The  division  of  Africa  into  areas  of  European  possession  and  influence. 
European  colonial  systems.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe  : 

II.  Interimtiotml  Law. — (1)  The  Sources  aitd  Nature  of  International 
Law.. — The  Jus  (Pentium  of  the  Roman  Law.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf. 
America's  contribution  to  international  law  during  the  present  century. 
(2)  The  Law  of  P^oce.- -Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereign tj;.  Resulting 
legal  eciuality  of  States.  The  European  Concert  and  the  primacy  of  the 
Ignited  States  in  American  Affairs.  Intervention,  de  facto  States,  and 
belligerent  communities.  (3)  The  Law  of  IFa?*.— Declaration  of  war  and 
recognition  of  belligerency.  The  person  and  property  of  enemies  on  land 
and  at  sea.  Treatment  of  non-combatants.  Legitimate  agents,  instruments 
and  methods  of  warfare.  (4)  The  Law  of  Neutnuity. — Meaning  of 
neutrality.  Rights  and  obligations  as  between  belligerent  and  neutral 
States.  Obligations  of  belligerent  States  towards  neutral  individuals. 
Blockade  and  contraband.    Two  hours. 

IL 

Commerce. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson  : 

5.  Amei^ican  Commerce  and  Comniercial  Relations, — A  survey  of  the 
general  principles  of  commerce.  History  of  American  commerce,  carrying 
trade  and  ship-building.  History  of  the  commercial  treaties  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  L  nited  States.  Discussion  of  present  questions  of 
commercial  policy.  Lectures  and  reports  accompanied  by  an  outline  with 
assigned  ana  optional  readings.     Two  hours. 

14.  EHroj>ean  Commerce  and  Commercial  Relatione, — European  com- 
merce since  the  discovery  of  America  considered  vith  reference  to  the 
political  and  economic  forces  by  which  it  has  been  controll^.  Study  of  the 
commercial  treaties  and  present  commercial  policy  of  the  leadinjs;  nations 
of  Europe.  Comparison  of  European  commerce  and  commercial  policy 
with  the-  American.  Lectures  and  reports  accompani^  by  an  outline  witn 
assigned  and  optional  readings.    Two  hours. 
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III. 

Government  and  Law, 

Dr.  Young  : 

S.  Constitutiwial  Law, — Aftierican  Constitutional  Law. — A  study  of 
the  theory  and  practical  workings  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Recent 
changes  and  present  tendencies.  Required  readings,  lectures  and  leading 
cases.    Two  hours  (First  Term), 

European  ConstittUional  Law, — The  Federal  Constitutions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Comparisons  with  the  American  Constitution. 
Growth  of  the  Federal  form.  Lectures  and  required  readings.  Two  hours 
{Second  Term), 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe  : 

3.  Modti*n  Legislative  Pix>hlems. — Relation  of  custom  to  legislation  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Growth  of  power  of  legislative  bodies.  The 
American  and  Continental  theories  of  government.  Influence  of  a  written 
constitution.  The  limitations  on  legislative  power  as  illustrated  in  the 
police  power,  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Consideration  of  the  leading  questions  before  the  legislatures  of  modem 
countries. 

Readings  in  LowelFs  Govemnient  and  Parties  in  Contifiental  Europe^ 
Bryce's  Americaji  Commonwealth^  Vol.  II.,  and  Wilson's  Congi^essional 
Government,    Two  hours. 

Mr.  Mikell  : 

8.  History  of  Law  and  Legal  Concepts. — The  study  of  the  development 
of  the  law  of  private  property  and  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons.  A  non-technical  discussion  of  private  law  with  com- 
parisons of  the  Common  and  Roman  Law.    Two  hours. 

IV. 

Colonisation  and  Colonial  Administration. 

Dr.  Young  : 

13.  Government  of  CUonies  and  Dependencies, — "  Crown  "  colonies  and 
colonies  with  representative  government.  Organisation  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  European  States.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
practical  questions  of  colonial  government,  e.g.,  the  colonial  civil  service, 
the  participation  of  natives  in  government,  the  effect  produced  by  colonies 
on  tne  home  govemnient,  etc.  Where  the  literature  of  the  subject  permits, 
modem  experience  is  supplemented  by  references  to  ]{oman  provincial 
administration.    Two  hours. 

V. 

Economics. 

Assistant  Professor  Seac;er  : 

4.  Political  Economi/,—k  general  course  designed  for  beginners.  During 
the  second  term  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  economic 
problems  of  the  (fay.    Lectures  and  reciuired  readings  in  selected  treatises 

T  wo  hours. 

Professor  Patten  : 

15.  Advanced  Political  ^cowomi/.— This  course  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  introduction  to  social  philosophy.  Mill's  Political  Economy  is  used  as  a 
text-book.  Each  of  the  leading  iloctrines  is  traced  through  the  various 
phases  of  its  development  until  it  assumes  its  final  fonn  in  the  writings  of 
Mill.    Two  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Falkner  : 

8.  The  Resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  European  Countries. — 
Lectures  and  Research,  A  study  of  industrial  conditions  relating  to 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  cognate  subjects  by  the  statistical 
method  on  the  basis  of  oiiicial  documents.  As  far  as  possible  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  study  the  position  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world's 
industry,  and  to  indicate  upon  what  natural  and  economic  conditions  their 
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place  depends.  The  comparative  methoil  will  he  largely  employed^  and 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  .State:9  used  aa  a  U^rkground  for  the 
interyiretation  of  foreign  condition.<).  A  :)^pecial  featore  of  the  work  will  be 
the  preparation  by  the  studenta  of  reports  on  paiticolar  topio^  which  will  be 
ntiluea  aa  a  boKi*  of  comment  and  instruction  in  the  methods  of  research. 
Two  hours. 

Associate  Profeancir  Falkxsr: 

17.  The  RfMrHrr^fM  of  Tropiml  Conn/nV^,  including  ^Vina  and  South 
America. — A  course  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  the  foregoing.  Two 
hours. 

VL 

FnfAXCK  AXD  Baxkdtg. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johxsox: 

6-  Practical  Finanet  and  Fortvju  Exchange. — This  course  treats  of  the 
mechamsm  of  the  money  market,  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  panics.  Such  toi>ics  as  the  following  are  discuamd : 
conditions  leading  to  ease  c>r  stringency  in  the  loan  inarkeis;  stock 
exchange  operations  in  New  York,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin ;  intematioDal 
payments  and  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals;  the  coinage  of  leading 
countries  and  the  par  of  exchan^  with  the  United  States  ;  the  conditions 
regulating  prices  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange ;  method  of  settlement 
between  gold  standard  and  silver  standard  countries  ;  the  payment  of  the 
Franco^ierman  indemnity  ;  the  panics  of  1890  and  1893,  with  their  effects 
on  domestic  industries  and  foreign  trade.    Two  hours. 

18.  Money  and  Banking  (Monetary  Systems.  International  Aspects  of 
BankingX— This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  theory 
of  money  and  credit,  and  an  understanding  of  current  monetary  and 
banking  problems  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  the  banks  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  Suffolk  Ijanking  system  ;  the  national  banking  system  ;  bimetallism  ; 
the  variations  in  prices  after  1850  and  after  1873  :  and  the  defects  of  the 
present  monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  This  course  ^ill  also  treat 
of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  and  its  effect  upon  credit  and  prices, 
the  money  question  in  India,  and  monetary  reform  in  Austria,  Russia  and 
Japan.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Skager  : 

10.  PMic  Finance. — The  subjects  of  public  expenditures  and  public 
revenues  with  special  reference  to  the  Vnited  States.  H.  C.  Adam*s 
Pufflic  Finance  will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  reiK)rts  on  assigned  topics.     Two  hours. 

VII. 

Sociology. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

17.  Rficc  Tixiits  and  Distribution.— 'Eth.nologicB}  principles  and  methods 
of  sociological  research.  The  relative  nuiuliers  and  geographical  dis* 
tribution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  human  race.  Questions  of  race 
superiority  and  its  causes  ;  physical  criteria  and  mental  differences  of  races. 
Particular  reference  to  the  racial  groups  of  Eastern  Asia,  Southern  Africa, 
and  to  insular  peoples  in  their  relations  vdth  white  cok>ni8ts.  The 
amalgamation  of  races  and  the  problems  of  acclimatization  of  the  white 
man  in  the  tropics.    Two  hours  (First  Term), 

VIII. 

English. 

Dr.  Child  and  Mr,  Quinn. 

9.  English  Composition.— V^eekly  exercises  in  popular  and  literary 
subjects  assigned  by  the  instructor,  with  special  reference  to  the  fathering 
and  ordering  of  material.  In  the  case  of  students  pursuing  thia  sped^d 
course,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  expository  composition,  the  prepara- 
tion of  nriefs  and  reports,  abstracts  of  public  documents,  of  law  cases  and 
entation.    One  hour. 
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APPENDIX  L. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO :  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

AND  POLITICS 

CmcuLAR  OF  Information,  189G.    (Extract.    See  also  p.  268.)    Work 
OF  THE  Third  and  Fourth  Years  (Senior  Collec^e,) 

I.    Prescribed  Courses. 

Political  Economy.— Three  Majors. 

1.  Principles  of  Political  Economy, — Exposition  of  the  laws  of  Political 
Economv  in  its  present  state. — Dunbar,  Banking, 

Five  hours  a  week.  Autumn  Quarter :  8.30  and  9.30.  Professor 
Laughlin  and  Assistant  Professor  Hill.     Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter :  12.0. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  ^wto?;y.— Leading  events  in  the  Economic 
History  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.— Lectures  and  Reading.    Spring  Quarter :  2.0.    Professor  Miller. 

18.  PMic  /VwrtTicc— Public  Expenditures.  Theories  and  Methods  of 
'Taxation.  Public  Debts.  Financial  AdminL<»tration.  Autumn  Quarter: 
3.0.    Professor  Miller. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  public  finance.  The  course  is  primarily  planned  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  students  who  do  not  propose  to  extend  their  studies  in 
finance  beyond  one  course.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  intended  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  seminary  work  in  future. 

Political  Science.— Three  Majors. 

21.  Federal  Constitutional  Law  of  tlie  United  States, — This  course  will 
examine  the  leading  principles  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Selected  cases  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures 
are  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  leading  commentaries.  Winter  Quarter  : 
11.30.    Dr.  Hatfield. 

32.  Introduction  to  the  Comnwn  Lato, — The  sources  of  the  common  law. 
Elementary  legal  ideas,  esixjcially  the  rights  of  persons  and  property. 
Winter  Quarter  :  3.0.    Assistant  Professor  Freund. 

41.  The  Elements  of  Inteimational  Law,  —  Autumn  Quarter:  9.30. 
Professor  Judson. 

History.— Two  Majors. 

12.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, — The  History  of  Europe  from 
the  Vienna  Congress  to  recent  times.    Spring  Quarter  :  3.0.    Dr.  Schwill. 

18.  Recent  American  History, —The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Spring  Quarter  :  12.0.    Assistant  Professor  Shepardson. 

Sociology.— One  Major. 

79.  Sociological  Conception  of  Society,— ConHiderad  i\ith  reference  to  the 
nature  and  processes  of  politics.    Autumn  Quarter :  2.0.    Professor  Small. 

11.    Elective  Courses, 

Nine  Majors  of  work  in  the  Senior  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
are  elective. 

Students  who  complete  the  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
will  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  This  degree  leads  to 
the  advanced  work  ofthe  graduate  school,  and  to  the  degrees  of  Mfu^ter  ancl 
Ppctor  of  Philosophy. 
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APPENDIX   M. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Bulletin  No.  35.     March,  1900.     (Extract.) 

AcADBMic  Year,  1900-1901. 

Firit  Semester  opens  September  26,  closes  February  9. 

Christmas  Recess,  December  22  to  January  1,  inclusive. 

Second  Semester  opens  February  11,  closes  June  20. 

Easter  liecess  April  11  to  15,  mclusive. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  June  20. 

The  next  Academic  Year  of  the  University  opens  September  25, 1901. 

Staff  of  Instruction.* 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
William  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Economic  History  and 
Theory, 

(Economic  History,  Monev  and  Banking.) 
t ^  Professor  of  Commerce. 

(Consulfij'  and  Diplomatic  Service  and  Materials  of  Commerce.) 
Robert  M.  Bashford,  A.M.j  LL.B.,  Professyr  of  the  Law  of  Private  Corpo' 
rations  and  Copimei^cial  Law. 

^Commercial  Law.) 
Andrew  A.  Bruce,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

(The  Law  of  Agency  and  Carriers^ 
Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

(Private  International  Law.) 
Storm  Bull,  M.S.,  7^/o/M«^>r  of  St^am  Engineerintj. 

((^^oneration  and  Transmission  of  Power.) 
Victor  Coffin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  'History. 

(Modern  Euroiiean  and  Nineteenth  Century  History.) 
William  W.  Daniells,  Sc.D.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

(Chemistry.) 
Rich.ird  T.  Ely,  Director  of  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  and 


Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
'  (Public  Finance.) 


William  F.  Giese,  A.M.,  Aisistant  Professoi'  of  Romance  Languages. 

(French  and  Suanish.) 
Charles  N.  Gregory^  A.\f.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Criminal  Lawy  the  Law  of 
Contracts^  of  Sales,  and  of  Probate. 

(Law  of  Contracts  and  Sales.) 
Charles  H.  Haskina,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

(Mediaeval  History.) 
Frank  G.  Hubbard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

5 English.) 
ohnson,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Professor 
of  Engineering. 

(Materials  of  Construction.) 
Edward  1).  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pi'ofessoi*  of  Economics  and  Commercial 
Geography. 

(Economic  Geography  and  Statistics.) 
Frederick  W.  Meisnet,  B.S.,  Instructs*  in  German. 

((German.) 
Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

(Transportation,  History  of  Commerce  and  Insumnce.) 

*  The  following  list  is  provisional,  and  is  subject  to  modification  and 
extension  before  tne  opening  of  the  school, 
t  This  chair  will  be  filled  oefore  the  opening  of  the  school. 
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Edward  T.  Owen,  A.6.,  P^v/esior  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 

(Spanish.) 
John  B.  Parkinson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Conetitutioncd  and  International 
Law, 

(International  Law,  Constitutional  Law.]) 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Piy^essor  of  Political  Science. 

(Elementary  Law.) 
William  H.  Rosenstengel,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Oerman  Language  and 
Literature. 
(Oerman.) 
Bei^jamin  W.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  P^xfessor  of  Physics. 

(Physics.) 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  History  and  Prcfessor 
of  American  History. 

(American  History,  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States,  History  of  the  West.) 
Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.D.^  Instructor  in  Administration. 

(Business  Organisation  and  Management  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration.) 

Purpose  op  the  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  supply  facilities  for  the  training  of  voung 
men  who  desire  to  enter  business  careers,  esx)ecially  in  such  fields  as 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  and  banking,  or  branches  of  the  public 
serrice,  like  the  consular,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  business  is  essential. 

Requirements  por  Admission. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
imposed  for  entrance  to  the  Civic  Historical,  General  Science,  Modem 
Classical,  or  Engineering  Courses  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  include  two  years 
successful  study  of  some  modem  language  other  than  English,  and  in 

Sneral  cover  the  subjects  included  in  the  curricula  of  accredited  four-year 
igh  Schools  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  Students  prepared  to  enter  the 
English  Course  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  will  be  admitted  to 
this  school  on  condition  that  thev  make  up  the  equivalent  of  two  years  pre- 
paratory study  of  some  modem  foreign  language.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  may  be  found  on  pages 
59-65,  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University.  The  following  indicates 
the  various  methods  of  gaining  admission  : — 

1.  By  passing  the  examinations  for  entrance  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 

2.  By  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  school.  The  list  of  such 
schools  will  be  found  m  the  catalogue. 

3.  By  certified  standing  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  state  normal 
school. 

4.  By  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisf  actorv  scholarship  and  character 
from  a  college  or  university  at  which  the  candidate  has  been  in  attendance. 

Persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  and 
who  wish  to  take  special  studies  are  permitted  to  enter  as  adult  special 
students  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  courses  oesired. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year  in  any  of  the  courses  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  in  any 
other  institution  of  similar  grade  may  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore  year 
of  this  school,  provided  thev  make  up  the  required  work  of  the  freshman 
year  which  they  have  not  nad.  Transfers  of  students  ju  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  to  the  correspondin 
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vears  in  this  school  will  not  be  practicable.  Transfers,  however,  will  always 
be  permitted  on  condition  that  all  the  work  required  of  students  in  tn« 
School  of  Commerce  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  entrance,  but  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
courses  of  this  scho<jl  for  which  they  are  properly  prepared.  Manjr  of  the 
courses  of  this  school  will  also  be  open  to  the  election  of  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  University. 


Plan  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

The  studies  of  the  school  will  be  described  in  three  groups  : — 

I.  Those  required  of  all  students  no  matter  what  business  they  desire  to 
nter. 

II.  Specially  arranged  and  correlated  electives  leading  to  the  particular 
business  which  the  student  intends  to  enter. 

III.  Free  electives  chosen  for  the  purposes  ot  general  culture. 

I.  Rf^uired  Studies. 

The  courses  belonging  to  this  group  are  of  three  sorts  : — 

(a)  Those  needed  as  a  foundation  or  preparation  for  more  technical 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  Under  this  head  fall  the  courses  in  Trigono- 
metry, Chemistry,  Physics,  Mediaeval,  Modem,  and  American  History,  and 
Economic  Geography.  Trigonometry  is  needed  in  the  study  of  Physics ; 
Chemistrjr  is  essential  to  the  study  of  the  Materials  of  Commerce  and  their 
Adulterations ;  and  Phjrsics  lays  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
Qeneration  and  Transmission  of  Power,  Materials  of  Construction,  etc. 
The  courses  in  History  and  Economic  Geography  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful studv  of  the  subjects  enumerated  under  (b),  and  they  are  also  of  direct 
practical  advantage  in  extending  the  student's  horizon  and  in  giving  him 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  national  habits  and  characteristics  and  such 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  men  and  events  as  are  essential  to  the  highest 
success  in  business. 

Group  (b)  includes  a  number  of  courses  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  structure  of  the  business  and  commercial  world,  and  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  modem  business  enterprises.  Under  this  head  fall 
the  courses  in  the  Industrial  History  of  England,  the  History  of  Commerce, 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation^  including  tariff  laws,  consular  regulations, 
labour  laws,  etc. ;  Transportation,  Banking  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex> 
change  ;  Business  Organisation  and  Management ;  Commercial  Law ;  and 
Economics. 

The  studies  belonging  to  group  (c)  are  as  essential  to  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  business  man,  no  matter  what  particular  branch  of  business  he 
pursues,  as  those  mentioned  under  (a)  and  (b).  It  includes  German,  French, 
and  Spanish.  In  one  of  these  languages  at  least,  and  in  two,  if  the  student 
desires  and  possesses  the  requisite  ability,  he  must  acquire  such  facility  in 
reading,  speaking  and  writing  as  will  enable  him  successfully  to  conduct 
business  in  the  countries  in  which  the  lan^age  he  has  learned  is  spoken. 
It  includes  also  a  series  of  graded  courses  in  the  study  of  English,  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  use  his  mother  tongue  fluentljjr  and  correctly.  It 
includes  also  a  course  in  the  Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power,  de- 
signed to  give  the  business  men  who  graduate  from  this  school  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sources  and  limitations  of  water,  steam,  and  electric  i>ower, 
and  of  the  important  i>lace  which  these  phvsical  agencies  occupy  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  enterprises.  The  course  in  the  Materials  of 
Commerce,  which  is  required  of  all  students,  is  designed  to  be  a  laboratory 
co^irse  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  well-equipi>ed  Commercial  Museum, 
vhich  the  University  hopes  to  be  able  to  provid!e  in  the  near  future.  Such 
naeum  should  contain  properly  labelled  and  described  samples  of  the 
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principal  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  entering  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  of  their  various  lorms  of  adulteration,  and  this 
course  is  designed  to  give  each  student  a  knowledge  of  those  materials  which 
enter  into  the  business  he  expects  to  follow,  and  a  degree  of  sk41  in  detecting 
adulterations  and  shoddy. 

II.   Technical  Elei^ives. 

So  far  as  the  resources  of  the  school  will  permit,  these  studies  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  For  example,  a  youn|^ 
man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  consular  service  will  be  given  courses  in  Public 
and  Private  International  Law,  Statistics,  Administration,  History  of 
Diplomacy,  Modem  Languages,  the  special  duties  of  consular  officers,  etc. ; 
one  wishing  to  enter  a  special  branch  of  manufacture^  so  far  as  the  resources 
of  the  school  will  permit,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  raw  materials  usea  in  that  industry,  the  sources  from  which  they  may 
be  obtained,  their  cost,  the  present  distnbution  and  state  of  that  industry 
throughout  the  world,  the  chief  markets  for  the  product,  the  methods 
peculiar  to  that  particular  business,  etc.,  etc.  A  student  wisning  to  engage 
m  the  commerce  of  our  new  West  Indian  possessions,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  Spanish  lan|guage,  and  to 
study  the  physical  resources  and  the  industries  of  those  islands,  their 
political  and  commercial  historjr,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  methods  and  peculiarities  of  the  particular  branch  of  commerce 
he  expects  to  enter.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  banker  will  be  given 
courses  in  the  technique  of  banking,  foreign  exchanges,  investments,  the 
laws  relating  to  commercial  {mper,  the  history  of  banking  in  the  important 
countries  of  the  world,  technical  banking  problems^  etc.  It  is  the  design  of 
the  school,  to  the  extent  that  its  resources  will  permit,  to  secure  as  instructors 
in  these  technical  and  special  subjects,  men  who  are  specialists  and  who 
know  by  actual  experience  the  subjects  they  teach. 

For  the  coming  year  the  school  is  prei)ared  to  offer  the  following  subjects 
as  electives : — Materials  of  Construction,  Insurance,  Consular  Service, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  Public  Finance,  Statistics,  Administra- 
tion, International  Law,  Constitutional  Law,  Economics,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, Nineteenth  Century  History,  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States,  or  History  of  the  West.  The  authorities  of  the  University 
expect  to  be  able  largely  to  increa.se  this  list  along  the  lines  of  technical 
suDJects  when  the  school  is  in  actual  operation  and  the  needs  of  the 
stuaents  are  revealed.  With  the  resources  at  present  available  it  will  be 
possible  to  organise  technical  courses  other  than  those  above  enumerated  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

A  limited  number  of  free  electives  from  the  large  number  of  courses  given 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  University  will  be  allowed  students  in  this 
school.  The  exact  number  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  individual 
needs.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  the  technical  courses 
offered  for  his  particular  piiri)oscs,  but  he  will  be  allowed  to  complete  his 
programme  with  free  electives. 

Arran(;ement  of  Studies. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  for  the  Academic  Year  190r*-1901  will  be  as 
follows  :    (The  figures  indicate  number  of  houi*s  per  week.) 

Freshman  Year, 

First  Semester  :  Economic  Geography,  2  ;  Economic  History  ol  England, 
2 ;  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  4  ;  Physics,  3  ;  English,  3 ;  Trigonometry, 
2  ;  Drill  and  Gymnastics,  2. 

Second  Semester:    Economic  Geography,  2:   Langu^  continued,  4 
American  History,  4 ;  English,  3 ;  Physics,  3 ;  Drill  and  uymnaatics,  2. 
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Sophomore  Year, 

First  SemeHer :  History  of  Commerce,  2  :  Mediaeval  History,  3 :  Lan- 
ffQage  continued,  2 ;  Chemistry,  4 ;  English,  2 ;  Elective,  3 ;  Drill  and 
Qymnastica,  2. 

Second  Semester :  Business  Organisation  and  Management,  2  ;  Ele- 
mentary Economics^  3 ;  Modem  History,  3  ;  Language  continued,  2 ; 
Chemistry,  4 ;  Elective,  2 ;  Drill  and  Gymnastics,  2. 

Junior  Year. 

First  Semester:  Commercial  Law,  3;  Transportation,  2;  Language* 
sontinued,  2  ;  Nineteenth  Century  History,  3  ;  Elective  8. 

Second  Semester :  Money  and  Banking,  3 ;  Transportation,  2  ;  Language  * 
continued,  2 ;  Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power,  3 ;  Elective,  8. 

Senior  Year, 

First  Semester :  Social  and  Economic  Legislation,  including  tariff  laws, 
fH>nBular  regulations,  labour  laws,  etc.*,  3;  Materials  of  Commerce,*  3; 
Language  continued,*  2 ;  Thesis,  2 ;  Elective.  8. 

Second  Semester :  Social  and  Economic  L^slation,*  3 ;  Materials  of 
Commerce,*  3  ;  Language  continued,^  2 ;  Thesis,  2  ;  Elective  8. 

Special  Lectubers. 

A  number  of  special  lecturers  will  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  students  with  present  business  conditions  and  op^rtunities. 
So  far  as  possible  men  representing  the  chief  business  enterprises  of  the 
United  States  will  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

REQUIREBfENTS    FOB    GbADUATION    AND    DeOBEE. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  above  course  of  study  and 
who  have  in  addition  satisfied  the  faculty  of  the  school  that  they  possess  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounts,  will  be  admitted 
to  graduation,  and  will  receive  diplomas  conferring  upon  them  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

Chabges  a^d  Fees. 

All  fees  are  reouired  to  l>e  itaid  strictly  in  advance  at  the  be^nning  of 
each  semester  before  cards  are  issued  by  the  class  officer  entitling  the 
student  to  admission  to  classes. 

Tuition  is  free  for  all  students  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

After  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  no  fees  are  returned 
except  bv  special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Tuition  for  non-resident  students,  per  semester $15.00 

Incidental  fee  for  all  students,  per  semester    10.00 

Communications  respecting  this  school  should  be  addressed  to  W.  D. 
Hiestand,  Registrar,  or  to  William  A.  Scott,  Director. 


APPENDIX    N. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE  AND  ECONOMICS.    (1900.) 

In  harmony  with  an  educational  movement  which  is  in  progress  in  the 
leading^Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  have  organized  a  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economics.  The  coming  century  promises  to  be  one  of  great  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  presents  at  once  a  demand  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  men  of  trained  ousiness  ability.    While  native  endowments  and 


*  Not  given  in  1900-1901, 
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practical  experience  will  always  be  leading  features  in  business  success,  it 
IS  believed  tnat  in  the  sharper  competitions  of  the  future  a  decided  advan- 
tage will  accrue  to  those  who  have  nad  a  training  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
those  qualities  and  habits,  mental  and  moral,  which  promote  business 
efficiencv. 

The  demands  and  opportunities  presented  by  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  public  service  also  call  for  an  adaptation  of  educational  methods 
to  these  new  conditions. 

As  this  department  is  a  new  one  in  our  Universities,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  learn  spudually  and  by  careful  study  and  experience,  what  course,  or 
courses,  will  best  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  But  the  plan  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  to  lay  a  broad  basis  of  thorough  training  in  EnjE^licfh, 
the  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  history,  political  and  social  science, 
and  to  add  specialized  courses  in  economics,  commercial  j^graphy,  com- 
mercial law,  tne  history  of  industrial  development,  statistics,  and  to  some 
extent  the  details  of  industrial  and  business  operations  and  methods,  such 
as  book-keeping,  banking  and  financiering. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  year  as  candidates  for  this 
course  who  have  successfully  pursued  the  studies  included  in  the  curricula 
of  accredited  four-year  High  Schools  in  the  New  England  States.  These 
studies  must  in  all  cases  embrace  either  four  years  of  Latin,  or  four  yean 
of  French  and  Glerman,  or  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  either 
French  or  German.  Students  graduating  from  the  English  Course  in  High 
Schools  may  make  up  as  an  extra  study  in  college,  the  equal  of  two  years 
of  preparation  in  the  modem  languages. 

Course  in  Commerce  and  Economics. 

The  following  course,  which  is  tentatively  proposed,  and  is  subject  to 
modification,  extends  over  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  course  is  also 
open  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  for  two  jrears  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  University  of  Vermont  (or  tneir  eiiuivalents  in  other  institu- 
tions) which  include  French,  German  and  History.  On  the  successfid 
completion  of  the  course,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  candidate  will  receive  a  Baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  department. 


Junior  Year. 

Sixteen  Hours  a  Week,  Made  up  of  Bequired  and  Elective 

Studies. 

Required.  Elective. 


Economics 3 

Modem  Languages     -        •        -  3 

English 2 

American  Civil  Institutions        -  3 

Accounting         -       ...  3 


History 3 

Logic 3 

Mathematics       ....  3 

Phjrsics       ....  4 

Sociology 3 


Senior  Year. 
Sixteen  Hours  a  Week. 

Kequired.  Elective 


}  ■  - 


History                                       .  3 

Sociology 3 

Commercial  Law        ...  2 

Modem  Languages     -        -       -  3 


Economics 3 

Constitutional  Law 
Comparative  Politics 

Internationa]  Law      -        -        -  2 

Banking      -        -        -        -     '  -  2 

English 1 

Students  in  this  department  are  strongly  advised  to  take  as  electives  one 
of  the  Ph)rsical  Sciences,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
modem  science,  for  one  year ;  and  a  course  of  history  for  one  year. 
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APPENDIX  O. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

DIVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   ECONOMICS   (EXTRACT   JUNE    1901.)+ 

Economics. 

Eugene  Wambaugh,  LL.D.,  Pm/essor  of  Laiv^  29,  Hammond  St. 

Frank  William  Taussig,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political   Econom 
[Absent  in  1901-02],  2,  Scott  St. 

William   James   Ashley,    A-M.,    Professor   of  Economic    History^   and, 
Chfxirnian  of  the  Department  of  Economics.* 

Charles  Jesse  Bullock.   Ph.D.  (Assistant  Professor    of   Economics    and 

Sociology  at  Williams  College)  Instrtictor  in  Economics, 
William  Franklin  Willoughby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics, 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Eco,wmy 
75,  Frost  St. 

William  Morse  Cole,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Princij)les  of  Accountituf, 

Hugo   Richard   Meyer,   A.M.,   Instruct-jr  in  Political  Ecanomt/y    1716, 
Cambridge  St. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  10, 
Russell  Hall. 

Oliver    Mitchell    Wentworth    Sprague,    Ph.D.,   Instructor    in    Political 
Economy  J  21,  Stoughton  Hall. 

Bruce  Wyman,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  MorUjaye,  202,  Craigie 
Hall. 

James  Horace  Patten,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow^  7,  Holyoke  House. 

General  Statement. 

Course  1  Is  introductory  to  the  other  courses.    It  is  intended  to  give  a 

fmeral  survey  of  the  subject  for  those  who  take  but  one  course  in 
conomics,  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  further  study  of  the  subject  in 
advanced  courses.  It  is  usually  taken  with  most  profit  by  undergraduates 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  colleg;e  career.  Students  who  plan  to 
take  it  in  their  first  year  are  strongly  advised  to  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  History  1  or  Government  1,  or  both  of  these  courses,  will  usnally 
be  taken  to  advantage  before  Economics  1. 

The  advanced  courses  divide  themselves  into  two  groups.  The  first 
group  contains  Coursas  2,  3,  13,  14,  15,  which  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
economic  and  social  theory.  Courses  2  and  15  follow  the  development  of 
economic  theory  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time,  with  critical 
examination  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  economists  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  Course  13,  on  scope  and  method  in  economic  investigation,  con- 
tinues the  same  subjects ;  it  is  taken  to  best  advantage  after  either  2  or  15. 
Course  3  considers  the  wider  aspects  of  economic  and  social  study,  and 
reviews  the  progress  of  sociological  imiuiry.  Course  14  takes  up  the  history 
and  literature  of  s(K*ialistic  and  communistic  proposals,  andf  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  the  foundations  of  existing  institutions. 

The  second  group  contains  the  remaining  courses,  which  are  of  a  more 
descriptive  ana  historical  character.  In  all  of  them,  however,  attention  is 
given  to  principles  as  well  as  to  facts,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
outlines  of  economic  theory  is  called  for. 

Before  taking  any  of  the  advanced  courses,  students  are  strongly  advised 
to  consult  with  the  instnictors.  Courses  13,  15, 16,  18, 19,  21,  may  not  be 
taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructors.  It  is  advised  that 
Course  1  be  taken  m  all  cases  as  a  preparation  for  the  advanced  courses  ; 
but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  without  this  preparation.  The  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  stated  below  in  the  detailed 
descriptions. 

*  Now  Professor  in  the  Univeruty  of  Birmingham, 
t  See  especially  the  section  on  uonraes  preparing  for  a  Bosmeta 
p.  284  below* 
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The  Seminanr  in  Economics,  and  the  conraes  allied  with  it  are  intended 
nrimarilv  tor  Graduate  Students:  but  seniors  in  Harvard  College,  who 
have  had  adeijuate  training  in  the  subject^  may  be  admitted. 

The  attention  of  stadents  who  look  forwajti  to  a  business  career,  and 
who  have  already  taken  Course  1,  is  called  to  Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  d,  9a,  1 1, 
16,  and  17.  In  addition.  Courses  18,  19  and  21,  are  offered  with  speciid 
view  to  their  usefulness  in  preparing  for  a  business  career.  Of  these 
course)  something  more  is  saia  below,  at  page  3&4. 

Primarily  for  U!a>EBORADUAT£s. 

Outlines  of  Economics. — Lectures  on  Social  Questions  and  Monetary 
Legislation.  Mon.,  Wed^  FrL,  at  9.  Drs.  Andrew  and  Sprague,  and 
Messrs.  Beardsley  and  Patten. 

Course  1  gives  a  general  introduction  to  economic  study,  and  a  general 
view  of  Economics  for  those  who  have  not  further  time  to  give  to  the 
sobject.  It  undertakes  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  production, 
dismbution,  exchange,  mon^,  banking  and  intematioDal  trade.  Sodal 
qnestioiis  and  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  recent  currency 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  will  be  treated  in  outline. 

Course  1  will  be  conducted  putl^  by  lectures,  partly  bv  oral  discussion 
in  secfciona.  A  course  of  reading  will  be  laid  down,  and  weekly  written 
exercises  will  test  the  work  of  students  in  following  systematicaUy  and 
continuously  the  lectures  and  the  prescribed  reading. '  Lane  parts  of 
Mill's  "  Principles  of  Pditical  Economy,"  of  Walker  s  "^olitiod  Economy  " 
(advanced  courseX  and  of  Dunbar  s  '*  Theory  and  History  of  Ranking " 
will  be  read ;  and  these  books  must  be  procured  by  aU  members  of  the 
Coone; 


For  UM>£BGRADrATES  A5D  GRADUATES. 

2.    Economic    Theoiy.      Mon.,    Wed.,    FrL,   at    2.30.     Asst    Professor 
Oarver. 

Course  2  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  scnne  of  the  plater 
developments  of  economic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  him  in 
the  cntical  consideration  of  economic  principles  and  the  analjrsis  of 
economic  conditions.  The  exercises  are  accordingly  conducted  mamly  by 
the  discussion  of  selected  passages  from  the  important  writers ;  and  in 
this  discussion  the  students  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part.  Lectures 
are  given  at  intervals  outlining  the  present  condition  of  economic  theory 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  call  for  theoretical  solutiorL  Theories 
of  value,  diminishing  returns,  rent,  wages,  interest,  profits,  the  incid^ice 
of  taxation,  the  value  of  money,  international  trade,  and  monopoly  price, 
will  be  discussed.  Marshall  s  **  Principles  of  Economics,**  Bdhm-Bawerk*s 
"  Positive  Theorr  of  Capital^  Taussi/s  ''  Wa^ces  and  Capital,''  and  Clark's 
"  Distribution  of  Wealth  "  will  be  read  and  criticised. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Coarse  1. 


3.  Principles  of  .Sociology. — ^Theories  of  Social  PlQgiess.  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fii,  at  1.30L  AasL  Professor 
Carver. 

Coun^e  2  begins  with  a  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  society 
as  outlined  in  the  writings  of  Comte  and  Spencer.  This  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  and  forces  which  have  produced  modifications  of 
the  social  structure  and  secured  a  greater  degi^  of  adaptation  between 
man  and  his  physical  and  social  surroundings.  The  relation  oi  property. 
the  family,  tne  competitive  system,  relj^pon,  and  legal  control  to  social 
wdl-being  and  progress  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  proUem  of 
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Evolution,"  are  each  read  in  part.    Lectures  are  given  at  intervals,  and 
students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discuft-sion  of  the  authors  read 
and  the  Lectures  delivered. 
Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 

*Wkf.     Socialism  and  Communism.    Half  course  (first  half-year).     Tu. 
Th.,  at  1.30.    Asst.  Professor  Carver. 

Course  14  begins  with  an  historical  study  of  socialistic  and  communistic 
writiiig  and  agitation.  Tliis  is  followed  by  a  critical  examination  of 
socialistic  theories  as  presented  in  the  works  of  representative  socialists. 
The  purix)se  is  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  econouiic  reasoning 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  socialistic  contentions  and  of  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  make  such  reasoning  acceptable  to  socialists.  Attention 
will  be  given  largely  to  the  reading  of  Marx's  "  Capital,"  but  parts  of  the 
writings  of  other  expounders  of  socialism  will  also  be  read. 

Course  14  is  oj)en  to  those  who  have  passCvl  satisfactorily  in  Course  1  ; 
but  it  is  to  the  advantige  of  students  V)  take  or  to  have  taken  either 
Course  2  or  Course  3. 


[10.  The  Mediaival  Economic  History  of  Europe.    Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.    Professor  Ashley. 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  economic 
development  of  society  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  deal,  among 
others,  with  the  following  topics ;  the  manorial  system  in  its  relation  to 
niodiajval  agriculture  and  serfdom  ;  the  merchant  gilds  and  the  beginnings 
of  town  life  and  of  trade ;  the  craft-gilds  and  the  gild  system  of  in- 
dastry,  compared  with  earlier  and  later  forms  ;  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Hanseatic  and  Italian  merchants  ;  and  the  break-up  of  the  mediaeval 
organization  of  social  classes. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  England,  but  that  country  will  be 
treated  as  illustrating  the  broader  features  of  the  economic  evolution  of 
the  whole  of  western  Europe  ;  and  attention  will  be  called  to  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  economic  history  of  France,  Gennany,  and  Italy. 

Students  will  be  introduced  in  this  course  to  the  use  of  the  original 
sources,  and  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  translate  easy  Latin. 

It  is  desirable  that  they  should  already  ix)ssess  some  general  aajuain- 
tance  with  mediajval  history,  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect 
will  be  exi>ected  to  rciid  one  or  two  supplementary  books,  to  be  sugge-sted 
by  the  instructor.  The  course  is  conveniently  taken  after,  before,  or  in 
conjunction  with  History  9  ;  and  it  will  be  of  especial  use  to  those  who 
intend  to  study  the  law  of  Real  Property.  It  is  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  satisfactorily  either  in  Histoiy  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

[11.  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe  (From  1500).  Tu.,  Th., 
and  (at  the  i)leasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Ashley.] 

Omitted  in  1901  02. 

This  course— which  will  usually  alternate  with  Course  10  in  successive 
years — while  intended  to  form  a  sequel  to  Course  10,  will  nevertheless  be 
indeiKjndent,  and  may  l)e  usefully  taken  by  tho.<e  who  have  not  followed 
the  iiistory  of  the  earlier  i)erio<l.  The  mdin  thread  of  connection  will 
ba  found  in  the  history  of  trade  ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  industry  will  also  be  set  forth,  aiul  the  forms  of  so-^ial 
organizjition  dejxindent  upcjn  them.  England,  as  the  first  home  of  the 
"  great  industry,"  will  demand  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  but  the  jwirallel 
or  divergent  economic  history  of  the  great  countries  of  western  Europe 
will  be  considered  side  by  side  with  it. 

Com-se  11  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  Economics  1. 
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The  Economic  Organ lEation  and  Resouroea  of  European  Countrioa. 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  13.    Professor 

Ashley. 

The  course  will  begin  with  ft  survey  of  the  physical  geography  and  of 
the  diBtributiou  of  ituijulatiou  and  wealth  in  Europe  as  a  wjiole,  in  order 
to  explain  (I)  the  relative  position  at  present  of  agriculture  in  its  various 
forms  on  the  one  side  and  mining  and  manufacture  on  the  other,  and  (2) 
the  presence  in  their  several  localities  of  the  chief  industries.  The  great 
countries— (3 reat  Britnin  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria- Hungaiy, 
Russia  and  Italy— will  then  he  taken  in  order  :  and  a  statement  will 
be  made  (0  of  their  naUiral  resources,  and  (2)  of  the  manner  in  which 
thene  Hre  utilized.  Under  the  latter  head  will  be  considered  such  topics 
as  tho  following  :  The  investment  of  capital,  the  forms  of  busine&s  organiza- 
tion, the  means  of  transportation,  the  relations  between  private  enterprise 
and  guvernmuntal  stimiuu^  and  crtntrol,  and  the  character  and  sui)ply  of 
labour.  Returniag,  then,  to  Europe  as  a  whole,  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  several  countries  appear  to  con- 
flict, and  to  the  attempts  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  autagonism  by  intcrna- 
nationnl  agreements—as,  for  instance,  in  the  mattei's  of  customs  tariff's, 
bounties,  and  labour  legialatioti.  Finally,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
main  line^  of  transportation  for  commodities  between  one  cumitry  and 
another  and  between  Euro])e  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nconomtc 
effects  of  recent  changes  in  this  resard. 

Course  17  is  open  to  those  wno  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

6.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
I>r.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Patten. 

Course  6  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  and 
lums  to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  mode  in  which  economic  principles  are 
illustrated  by  American  experience  and,  on  tho  other,  the  extent  to  which 
eoonomic  conditions  have  inffuenced  social  and  political  development 
Tim  following  are  among  the  subjects  considered  :  aspects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  ooutmercial  relations  during  the  Confederation  and  tho  European 
wars;  the  history  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  and  llie  Btowth  of 
manufacturing  industries  ;  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  history 
of  trausporbition,  including  the  early  canal  and  turnpike  entcrnrisea 
of  the  stat«s  the  various  phases  of  railway  building  and  the  eataolish- 
ment  of  public  regulation  of  railways ;  the  development  of  corporations 
and  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  ;  various  aspects  of  agrarian 
history,  such  as  the  iiublic  land  policy,  the  grovrth  of  foreign  demand  for 
American  ]iroduce  and  the  subsequent  competition  of  other  sources  of 
supply,  certain  social  topics,  such  aa  slavery  and  its  economic  basis, 
emancipation  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro,  the  effects  of  immi- 
ration.  Finally,  the  more  imnortant  features  of  our  currency  and 
.jnancial  history  are  reviewed.  Comiiarisons  will  be  made  from  lime  to 
lime  with  the  contemjwrary  economic  historv  of  Europe. 

Tho  course  is  taken  advantageously  witn  or  after  History  IS.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  take  Economics  1,  and  also  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
who  are  taking  that  murse. 

9*//.    The  Labour  Question   in  Europe  and  the  United  States.      Half- 
course  (second  lialf-year)    Tu.,  Th..  Sat.,  at  10.      Mr.  Willoughby. 

Oiurae  9  Is  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  labour  and  capital  in  the  United  States  and  Euroiiean  courilrie«.    There 
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is  careful  studv  of  the  methods  of  industrial  remuneration '-the  wa^ea 
system,  prolit-sluiring,  sliding  scales  and  collective  Imrgaining  ;  of  the 
various  tonus  of  co-ojieration  ;  <)f  labour  organixations  ;  of  factory  legis- 


lation and  the  Ic^l  status  of  laliourers  and  labour  organizations  ;  oF  statu 
and  private  r^orbi  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of  industrial  dis- 
puttM  ;  of  employer's  liability  and  compkhiory  comiwnwtian  acts ;  of  th« 
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inaurance  of  working  men  t^ainat  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  and  inva- 
lidity ;  of  provident  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks,  friendly  societies 
and  fraternal  benefit  orders  :  of  the  jiroblcm  of  tlii^  un employed. 

While  the  treatment  will  neuiHauriJy  be  desuriptive  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  emubaais  will  be  laid  on  the  interpretation  of  the  movements 
considered  with  a  view  to  determining  their  causes  and  consequences,  and 
the  merits,  defects,  and  possibilities  of  existing  reform  movements. 

A  systematic  com^e  of  reading  will  be  required,  and  topics  will  be 
assigned  for  siwcial  investigation. 

The  course  is  open  not  only  to  students  who  have  taken  C'ourse  1,  but 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  (.'ourse  1. 

IfrtA/  Problems  of  Industrial  Organization.  Half  course  (.second  halt 
year).     Moii.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Mr.  Wilioughhy, 

TUia  coui-se  will  ^ve  a  critiial  study  of  modern  indtistry  with  special 
reference  to  the  efficiency  of  production  and  the  relations  existing  between 
employers  and  employees.  The  actual  organization  of  industnal  enter- 
prises will  first  be  coneiidered.  Under  this  head  will  be  tre(.te<l  such 
subjects  as  corporations,  the  factory  system,  the  concentration  and  integra- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  trust  problem  in  all  its  phases.  Following  this, 
or  in  connection  with  it,  will  be  studied  the  effect  of  the  modem  organiza- 
tion of  industiy,  and  changes  now  taking  place,  upon  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, stability  of  employment,  and  industrial  depressions.  Careful 
attention  will  bo  given  to  the  relations  existing  between  employeni  and 
employees,  and  the  fuuctionii  of  organizations  of  both  classes.  Finally 
will  be  considered  the  jmaition  of  the  individual  under  the  present  nystem 
— hia  preparation  for  a  trade  through  apprenticeship,  technical  education, 
or  otherwise  ;  his  opportunities  for  advancement ;  bis  economic  indeiien- 
dence.  Conditions  in  Europe  iis  well  as  in  the  United  Sl^ites  will  be 
shown. 

Topics  will  be  assigried  for  special  investigation,  and  the  resuttJi  of  such 
inqairies  will  be  considered  in  class. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  and  it  Is 
desirable  that  they  shall  have  taken  Course  9  as  well. 

4hf.  Statistics.  —  Theory,  method,  and  practice.  Half-course.  Fri., 
at  11.    Profeasor  Ashley 

After  a  brief  history  of  statistics,  this  course  will  proceed  to  an  ex;)OBi- 
tion  of  the  statistical  methods  most  commonly  employed,  and  a  statement 
of  the  theoretical  considerations'  moat  deserving  of  attention  in  practical 
investigation.  An  account,  with  running  comment,  will  then  be  given  of 
the  work  of  government  offices ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be 
employed  in  the  diseutangluig  and  comparison  of  the  mnin  results  of  the 
recent  industrial  censuses  of  Germany  and  France.  Two  reports  on 
asHigned  topics  will  be  required  during  tne  year,  from  every  student  in  the 
course. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1  ;  and  it  is 
also  oiien  to  Juiuora  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Economics  1. 

S'A/.    Railways  "and  other  Public  Works,  under  Public  and  Corporate 
management.    Half-course  (first  half  year).    Tu.,  Th  .  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Meyer. 
In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  history  and  workinj;  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  dealing  with  railway  transportation,  ntul  '"  ']"^'l    'i'"in!u-ily 
with  the  questions  of  street  railways,  water,  gas,  atnl  i|i'"-  ''■!■:  -'i..|ily 
Consideration  will  be  jpven  to  the  economic  charact'i  i  i   ■ :        .n.lii,-- 

tries,  the  theory  and  history  of  railway  rates,  the  elii-i  i  ■    ■    i  ■  :  ^  :  >.  "'U 

and  railway  charges  on  other  industries,  the  causi^  ;i.  i  ■  ■n  ■  ,■  ■ -  i>f 

monopoly  conditiotiii.  The  history  of  le^slation  in  *!■'  i"  ■!'  in-i  ilhiI 
European  countries  and  in  Australia  will  be  fo]li>i''il.  n^  '.^iH  i-  tlnj 
different  modes  in  whicli  the  countries  in  quH^nn  "le 

reguUtioD  iud  control  of  private  corporaUonc. 
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The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European  CoonUies. 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,  at  12.  Professor 
Ashley. 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the  physical  geography  and  of 
the  distribution  of  pojjulation  and  wealth  in  Europe  as  a  whole,  in  order 
to  explain  (1)  the  relative  position  at  present  of  agriculture  in  its  various 
forms  on  the  one  side  and  mining  ana  manufacture  on  the  other,  and  (2) 
the  presence  in  their  several  localities  of  the  chief  industries.  Trie  great 
countries — ^Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hnngaiy. 
Russia  and  Italy — will  then  be  taken  in  order  ;  and  a  statement  wul 
be  made  (1)  of  their  natural  resources,  and  (2)  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  utilized.  Under  the  latter  head  will  be  considered  such  topics 
as  the  following :  The  investment  of  capital,  the  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tion, the  mean -4  of  transportation,  the  relations  between  private  enterprise 
and  governmental  stimulus  and  control,  and  the  character  and  supply  of 
labour.  Returning,  then,  to  Europe  as  a  whole,  attention  will  be  durected 
to  the  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  several  countries  appear  to  con- 
flict, and  to  the  attempts  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  antagonism  by  interna- 
national  agreements — as,  for  instance,  in  the  matters  of  customs  tariffs, 
bounties,  and  labour  legislation.  Finally,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
main  line-j  of  transportation  for  commodities  between  one  country  and 
another  and  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  the  economic 
effects  of  recent  changes  in  this  regard. 

Course  17  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

6.    The   Economic  History  of   the  United  States.     Tu.,  TL,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Patten. 

Course  6  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  and 
aims  to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  mode  in  which  economic  principles  are 
illustrated  by  American  experience  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  to  which 
economic  conditions  have  influenced  social  and  political  development 
The  following  are  among  the  subjects  considered  :  aspects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  commercial  relations  during  the  Confederation  and  the  European 
wars ;  the  history  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  and  the  growth  of 
manuifacturing  industries  ;  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  history 
of  transportation,  including  the  early  canal  and  turnpike  enterprises 
of  the  states,  the  various  phases  of  railway  building  and  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  public  regulation  of  railways ;  the  development  of  corporations 
and  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations ;  various  aspects  of  agrarian 
history,  sucb  as  the  public  land  policy,  the  growth  of  foreign  demand  for 
American  produce  and  the  subsequent  competition  of  other  sources  of 
supply,  certain  social  topics,  such  as  slavery  and  its  economic  basis, 
emanci])atiouand  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro,  the  effects  of  immi- 
gration. Finally,  the  more  imi>ortant  features  of  our  currency  and 
iinancial  historj-  are  reviewed.  Comparisons  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  with  the  contemix)rary  economic  history  of  Europe. 

The  course  is  taken  advantageously  i^ith  or  after  History  13.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  take  Economics  1,  and  also  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
who  are  taking  that  course. 

9*A/.    The  Lalx)ur  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.      Half- 
course  (second  half-year)    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  10.     Mr.  Willou^by. 

Course  9  is  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  lal)our  and  capital  in  the  United  States  and  £uroi)ean  countries.  ITiere 
is  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  industrial  remuneration -the  wages 
system,  profit-sharing,  sliding  scales  and  coUective  bargaining  ;  of  the 
various  forms  of  co-operation  ;  of  labour  organizations ;  of  factory  legis- 
lation and  the  legal  status  of  labourers  and  labour  organizations ;  of  state 
and  i)rivate  efforts  for  the  prevention  and  a4justment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes ;  of  employer  s  liability  and  compulsory  compensation  acts ;  of  tbe 
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insurance  of  working  men  a^inst  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  and  inva- 
lidity ;  of  provident  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks,  friendly  societies 
and  fraternal  benefit  orders  :  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

While  the  treatment  will  necessarily  be  descriptive  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  interpretation  of  the  movements 
considered  with  a  view  to  determining  their  causes  and  consequences,  and 
the  merits,  defects,  and  possibilities  of  existing  reform  movements. 

A  systematic  course  of  reading  will  be  recpiired,  and  topic^s  will  be 
assigned  for  special  investigation. 

The  com*se  is  open  not  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  but 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Course  1. 

^ahf.    Problems  of  Industrial  Organization.      Half  course  (second  half 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Mr.  Willoughby. 

This  coui*se  will  give  a  critical  study  of  modern  industry  with  special 
reference  to  the  efficiency  of  i)roducti(m  and  the  relations?  existing  between 
employers  and  employees.  The  actual  organization  of  industnal  enter- 
prises will  first  be  considered.  Under  this  head  will  be  treated  such 
subjects  as  corporations,  the  factory  system,  the  concentration  and  integi-a- 
tion  of  industry,  and  the  trust  problem  in  all  its  pha-ses.  Following  this, 
or  in  connectiim  with  it,  will  be  studied  the  efi'ect  of  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  industry,  and  changes  now  taking  place,  upon  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, stability  of  employment,  and  industrial  depressions.  Careful 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  functions  of  organizations  of  both  classes.  Finally 
will  be  considered  the  position  of  the  individual  under  the  present  system 
— his  preparation  for  a  trade  through  apprenticeship^  technical  education, 
or  otherwise ;  his  opportunities  for  advancement ;  ms  economic  indepen- 
dence. Conditions  in  Euro];)e  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stivtes  will  bo 
shown. 

To[)ics  will  be  assigned  for  special  investigation,  and  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  will  be  considered  in  class. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  shall  have  taken  Course  9  as  well. 

Ahf,  Statistics.  —  Theory,  method,  and  practice.  Half -course.  Fri., 
at  11.     Professor  Ashley 

After  a  brief  history  of  statistics,  this  course  vnW  proceed  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  statistical  methods  most  commonly  employed,  and  a  statement 
of  the  theoretical  considerations  most  dcvservmg  of  attention  in  practical 
investigation.  An  account,  with  running  comment,  will  then  be  given  of 
the  work  c)f  government  offices ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be 
employed  in  the  disentangling  and  comparison  of  the  main  results  of  the 
recent  industrial  censuses  of  Germany  and  France.  Two  rei)orts  on 
assigned  topics  will  be  required  during  the  year,  from  every  student  in  the 
course. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1  ;  and  it  is 
also  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Economics  1. 

5*  hf.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  Public  and  Corporate 
management.  Half -course  (first  half  year).  Tu.,  Th  .  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Meyer. 

In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  history  and  working  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  dealing  with  railway  transportation,  and  to  deal  c-ummarily 
with  the  questions  of  street  railways,  water,  gas,  and  electric  light  supply 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economic  characteristics  of  these  indus- 
tries, the  theory  and  history  of  railway  rates,  the  eflfects  of  railway  service 
and  railway  charges  on  other  industries,  the  causes  and  coneerjuences  of 
monoi)oly  conditions.  The  history  of  legislation  in  the  more  important 
European  countries  and  in  Australia  will  be  followed,  as  well  as  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  countries  in  question  have  undertaken  the 
regulation  and  control  of  private  corporations,  or  have  assumed  direct 
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ownershit),  with  or  without  mana^ment  and  operation.  As  to  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  regulation,  through 
legislation  and  through  commissions,  at  the  hands  of  the  several  states, 
and  of  the  course  of  le^slation  by  the  federal  government,  concluding 
with  a  study  of  the  workmg  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

Written  work,  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  will  be 
reouired  of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 


6*  A/".  Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (advanced  course).  Half-course 
(seconcl  half-year).  Tu.,  Th  ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  1.3().    Mr.  Meyer. 

This  eourrte  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one.  It  makes  a  detailed 
study  of  certiii.i  of  thu  more  imiK)rtimt  (juestions  discussed  in  the  first  half- 
year.  Among  thase  questions  are  :  The  accounts  and  finances  of  railroads 
and  street  railways,  as  illustrated  in  the  reports  and  statements  of  impor- 
tant systems  •  the  development  of  transportation  methods  in  certain 
iroix)rtant  railroad  systems ;  some  State  Commissions  and  their  action  in 
si>ecific  cases ;  tlie  decisions  rendere<l  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ;  and  some  further  aspects  of  public  ownership,  especially  in 
Qennany. 

Subjects  will  be  assigned  for  special  examination,  and  the  third  hour 
ma^  l>e  used  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  upon  the 
subjects  examined. 

Course  5*  is  oi)en  to  students  who  have  i)assed  satisfactorily  in  Coiuse  5. 

8.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Payments.    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  at  11 
Drs.  Andrew  and  Sprague,  and  Mr.  Meyer. 

The  first  i>art  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  survejr  of  currency 
legislation,  experience,  and  theoiy.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  history 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  will  be  connected,  in  so  far  as  possible,  witn 
the  history  of  prices,  and  with  the  historical  development  of  theories  as  to 
the  causes  underlying  the  value  of  money.  The  course  of  monetary 
legislation  in  the  princinal  countries  will  be  followed,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  its  relation  to  tne  bimetallic  controversy ;  but  the  experiences  of 
various  countries  with  paper  money  will  also  be  reviewed,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  such  issues  unon  wages,  prices,  and  trade  examined.  Some 
attention,  moreover,  will  be  given  in  this  connection  to  the  non-monetary 
means  of  payment  and  to  the  large  questions  of  monetary  theory  arising 
from  their  use. 

The  second  p;\rt  of  the  course  will  begin  with  an  historical  account  of 
the  development  of  banking.  Kxisting  legislation  and  practice  in  various 
countries  will  be  analysed  and  compared.  The  course  of  the  money 
markets  of  New  York.  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  will  be  followed  during 
a  series  of  months,  ana  the  various  factors  such  as  stock  exchange  opera- 
tions and  foreign  exchange  payments,  which  bring  about  fluctuations  in 


being  tiJien  for  detailed  study. 

The  course  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  movement  of  goods, 
securities,  and  money,  in  the  exchanges  between  nations  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  demands.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  international  trade,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  close  examination 
of  some  cases  of  payments  on  a  greiit  scale,  and  to  trace  the  adjustments 
of  imix)rts  and  exports  imder  temuorary  or  abnormal  financial  conditions. 
Such  examples  as  the  i)ayment  of  the  indemnity  by  France  to  Germany 
after  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  distribution  of  gold  by  the  mining  countries, 
and  the  movements  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1879, 
will  be  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  general  principles  r^ulating 
exchanges  and  the  distribution  of  money  between  nations. 

Course  8  is  oi)en  to  students  who  have  i^assed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
With  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  it  may  be  taken  by  Seniors  aad 
Graduates  as  a  half -course  in  either  half-year. 
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Whf,  Financial  Administration.  Half-coureo  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Professor  Bullock  (Williams  College). 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  governments  have 
attempted  to  adjust  expenditures  to  revenue,  and  will  study  the  problems 
arising  from  the  effort  to  secure  popular  control  over  this  process.  The 
budget  systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  will  first  receive 
attention ;  and  study  will  then  be  concentrated  ujwn  the  budgetary 
methods  of  our  federal  goveniment.  So  far  as  practicable,  also,  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  State  and  local  budgets  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  and  present  form  of  our  federal  budget  will  offer  a  large 
field  for  investigation,  and  supply  subjects  for  written  reports.  Students 
will  be  encouraged,  furthermore,  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
methods  followed  by  State  and  local  governments  with  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  familiar.  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Political  Science  or  for 
the  nigher  degrees  may  advantageously  use  reports  thus  prei)ared  by  them 
as  material  for  theses. 

Course  7a  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

7  6* A/.  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference  to 
taxation  in  the  United  States.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.    Professor  Bullock  (Williams  College). 

In  this  course  l)oth  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation  vnW  be  studied, 
Attention  will  be  given  at  the  outset  to  the  tax  systems  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany ;  and  the  so-called  direct  taxes  employed  in  those 
countries  will  receive  special  consideration.  After  this,  tne  principles  of 
taxation  will  be  examined.  This  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the  j)osition  of 
taxation  in  the  system  of  economic  science,  and  of  such  subjects  as  the 
classification,  the  just  distribution,  and  the  incidence  of  taxes.  Finally, 
the  existing  methods  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  will  be  studied,  each 
tax  being  treated  with  reference  to  its  proper  place  in  a  rational  system  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  revenues. 

Written  work  will  be  required  of  all  students,  as  well  as  a  systematic 
course  of  prescribed  reading.  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Political  Science 
and  for  the  higher  degrees  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  prei)aring 
theses  in  substitution  for  the  required  written  work. 

Course  76  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

16*  A/".  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.  Professor  Bullock 
(Williams  College). 

The  first  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  investigate  the  process  through 
which  a  system  of  federal  finance  was  developed  in  the  United  States. 
This  ^ill  involve  a  study  of  the  finances  of  the  American  colonies,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  experiences  of  the  Confederation,  and  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  financial  legislation  of  the  first  three  decades  following 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Incidentally,  it  will  necessitate  some 
study  of  colonial  monetary  affairs  and  of  the  theories  of  taxation  prevalent 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  topic  for  investigation  will  be  the 
development  of  the  finances  of  the  states  from  1775  to  1850,  with  special 
reference  to  the  growth  of  state  debts  and  the  history  of  the  general 
property  tax.  The  final  topic  will  be  the  development  of  federal  taxation 
since  1820,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  history  of  the  internal 
revenue  system  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Coiu-se  16  is  oi)en  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1,  and  who 
take  or  have  taken  History  13. 

PfilMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

15.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics,  to  the  opening  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.    Professor  Asnley. 

The  course  of  economic  speculation  will  here  be  followed,  in  its  relation 
alike  to  the  general  movement  of  contemporary  thought  and  to  contompo* 
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rary  social  conditions.  The  lectures  will  consider  the  economic  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the  economic  ideas  underhing  Rc»man  law;  the 
me<li;eval  church  and  the  canonist  doctrine  ;  mercantilism  in  its  diverse 
forms  ;  "  iK>litical  arithmetic  "^ ;  the  origin  of  the  iKjlief  in  natural  rights 
and  its  influence  on  economic  thought ;  the  Physiocrat ic  doctrine  ;  the 
l)eginnings  of  academic  instruction  in  economics  ;  the  work  and  influence 
of  Adam  Smith  ;  the  doctrine  of  population  as  presented  by  Malthus  ;  and 
the  Kicardian  doctrine  of  distribution. 

The  lectures  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  for  the  examination 
of  selected  portions  of  particular  authors  ;  and  careful  study  will  be  given 
to  portions  of  Plato's  "  Republic  "  and  Aristotle's  "  Politics  "  (in  translationX 
to  if  un's  "England's  Treasure,"  I>ocke's  "Consideration  of  the  Consequences 
of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,"  certain  "Essays"  of  Hume,  Turgot's 
"  Reflexions,"  and  specified  chapters  of  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
Malthus'  "  Essay,"  and  Ricardo  s  "  Principles."  Students  taking  the  course 
are  expected  to  procure  the  texts  of  the  chief  authors  considered,  and  to 
consult  the  following  critical  works :  Ingram,  "  History  of  Political 
Economy  "  ;  Cossa,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy  "  ; 
Cannan,  "  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution  "  ;  Bonar, 
"  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy " :  Bohm-Bawerk,  "  Capital  and 
Interest '  ;  Taussig,  "  Wages  and  Capital.' 

Course  ir>  is  o|)en  to  those  who  nave  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
It  is  taken  to  advantage  after  Course  2,  or  contemporaneously  with  that 
Course. 

13*  A/.    Methods  of  Economic  Investigation.     Half -course  (second  half 
year).    Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.    Asst.  fi-ofessor  Carver. 

Course  13  will  examine  the  methods  by  which  the  important  writers  of 
modem  tinie«  have  approached  economic  questions,  and  the  range  which 
they  have  given  their  inquiries  ;  and  wul  consider  the  advantage  of 
different  methods,  and  the  expediency  of  a  wider  or  narrower  scope  of 
investigation.  These  inquiries  will  necessarily  include  a  consideration  of 
the  logic  of  social  sciences.  Caimes'  "Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy  "  and  Keynes'  "  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy"  will  be 
carefully  examined.  At  the  same  time  selected  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  the  Austrian  wnters  will  be  studied,  with 
a  view  to  analysing  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  reasoning. 

Course  13  is  designed  mainly  for  students  who  take  or  have  taken 
Course  2  or  CJourse  15 ;  but  it  is  open  to  mature  students  having  a  general 
acquaintance  with  economic  theory. 

Courses  Preparini;  for  a  Bushtess  Career. 

Among  the  courses  described  above,  those  on  the  industrial  and  financial 
phenomena  of  modern  times  are  useful  for  students  who  propase  to  enter 
on  a  business  career.  Such  are  the  courses  on  Money  and  Banking  (18X 
Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (5  and  5a),  the  Labour  Question  (9),  the 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (6),  and  the  Industrial  Organisa- 
tion and  Resources  of  Euroi)ean  Countries  (17).  In  addition,  the  following 
courses  are  designed  more  particularly  to  aici  in  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  likely  to  be  met  in  business  life,  and  are  arranged  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  those  looking  to  such  a  career.  They  are  primarily 
for  students  who  have  reached  or  approached  the  close  of  their  general 
education. 

18' A/.  The  Principles  of  Accounting.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Mod.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Cole. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  enter  a 
business  career,  and  wish  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  the  earn- 
ings and  values  of  industrial  properties  are  computed.  It  is  not  intended 
to  afford  practice  in  book-keeping,  but  to  give  students  a  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples which  shall  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  accounts. 
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In  order  that  students  may  become  familiar  with  book-keeping  terms 
and  methods,  a  few  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  the 
common  systems  of  recording  simple  mercantile  transactions.  The  chief 
work  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  a  study  of  the  methods  of  detennining 

Srofit,  loss,  and  valuation.  This  will  include  an  analysis  of  receipts, 
isbursements,  assets,  and  liabilities,  in  various  kinds  of  industry  and  a 
consideration  of  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  service,  depreciation  and 
appreciation  of  stock  and  of  equipment,  interest,  sinking  funds,  dividends, 
and  the  like.  Published  accounts  of  corporations  will  be  studied,  and 
practice  in  interpretation  will  be  afforded.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  functions  and  methods  of  auditors. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and 
written  work. 
Course  18  is  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  who  have  taken  Economics  1 . 

19*  A/.  A  (General  View  of  Insurance.  Half-course  (second  half-year) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  3.30 
Professor  Wambaugh. 

This  course  deals  with  insurance  as  a  business,  and  not  as  a  branch  of 
law.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  general  purpose  and  economic 
value  of  insurance,  and  proceeds  to  topics  of  practical  importance  in 
marine,  fire,  and  life  underwriting,  including  the  perils  insured  against, 
physical  and  moral  hazard,  applications,  forms  of  policies,  the  duties  of 
the  various  classes  of  agents,  cidjustment  of  losses,  kinds  of  fraud,  the 
elements  of  the  mathematical  calculations  determining  piremiums,  mutual 
and  assessment  policies,  regulation  by  the  public,  and  insurance  by  the 
public  ;  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  nistory,  literature,  and  recent 
statistics  of  the  subject. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  assigned  questions  and  to 
present  their  results  orally  or  in  writing. 

Course  19  may  not  be  counted  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  or  S.B.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

21.  Principles  of  Law  in  their  Application  to  Industrial  Problems.  Three 
times  a  week.    Mr.  Wyman. 

Course  21  considers  certain  rules  of  the  law  governing  the  conduct  of 
modern  trade  and  the  organisation  of  modem  industry.  The  course 
is  desired  especially  for  students  who  mean  to  enter  business  life,  and 
who  wish  to  secure  some  contact  with  the  law  and  some  understanding  of 
its  methods,  such  as  will  be  of  service  in  a  business  career.  As  it  deals 
with  the  course  of  adjudication  and  legislation  on  (questions  of  special 
importance  in  the  economic  development  of  modern  times,  it  will  also  be 
of  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  questions  having  both  legal  and  economic  aspects. 

In  the  one  part  of  the  course  will  be  considered  the  law  governing  certain 
combinations  of  capital  and  of  labour.  It  will  be  seen  what  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  considered  in  violation  of  the  common  law,  and  what 
it  has  been  attempted  to  prevent  by  statutes.  It  will  also  appear  what 
action  bv  such  conibination  is  held  to  be  a  tort  at  common  law.  and  what 
it  has  been  proposed  to  make  so  by  legislation.  It  will  further  be 
discussed  what  combinations  to  control  the  market  are  crimes  by  common 
law  and  by  statute.  The  limits  to  be  placed  upon  competition  in  trade 
and  the  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  fraudulent  and  permitted 
dealing  will  be  the  final  subject  in  this  part  of  the  course.  The  object 
will  bd  at  once  to  give  the  students  training  in  the  methods  of  legal 
reasoning,  and  to  inform  them  regarding  the  main  principles  involved. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  course  will  be  considered  the  general  question 
raised  by  the  association  of  men  for  the  canying  on  of  business.  Tnis  will 
require  a  study  of  the  main  principles  involved  in  the  various  forms  of 
the  corporation.  The  stress  will  oe  laid  upon  the  conception  of  the 
association  as  an  entity,  and  the  liabilities  and  capacity  of  the  officers 
and  stockholders.  It  will  be  considered  how  far  the  industrial  organism 
may  be  affected  by  judicial  decision  and  by  legislation  ;  what  tendencies 
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NON-RESIDENT  LECTURERS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1900-1901. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York,  N.Y.    (Lecturer  on  Investments.) 
Thomas  Lyman  Greene,  Manager  of  the  Audit  Corai)any  of  New  York,  N.Y. 

(Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Railroad  and  Industrial  Accounting  as 

applied  to  Financial  and  Oi^erating  Administration.) 
llolxjrt  Archey  Woods^  A.B.,  Head  of  the  South  End  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Lecturer  on  Municipal  Administration.) 
Joseph  Arend  DeBoer,  A.M.,  Actuary  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 

Company,  Monti)elier,  Vt.    (Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Life  Insurance.) 
Mai'shall  Putnam  Thom^xson,  A.B.,  Boston,  Mass.    (Lecturer  on  the  Legal 

Conditions  of  International  Trade.) 
James  Shirley  Eaton,  A.M.,  Statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

Company,  New  York,  N.Y.    (Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Railroacl  Statistics.) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Amos  Tuck  Endowment  Fund,  the  gift  by  Mr. 
Edward  Tuck  of  the  Class  of  1862,  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a.s  a  memorial  to  his  father,  the  Honourable  Amos  Tuck  of  the  Class 
of  1835,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  College  from  1857  to  1866,  esi)ecial  j)rovision 
was  made  for  the  "  establishment  of  additional  professorships  within  the 
College  proi^er  or  in  graduate  deimrtments."  In  accordance  with  this 
provision  of  the  endowment  fund  for  additional  instruction  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses,  and  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  donor, 
the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  have  created  the  Amas  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance.  [Mr.  Tuck  has  since  given  an  additional  sum 
of  ;?;100,000  for  a  building.] 

The  courses  of  this  school  are  designed  to  prepare  men  for  those  more 
modern  forms, of  business  which  have  become  so  exacting  as  to  require  the 
same  quality  of  academic  training  a§  the  older  professions. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  : 

Firsts  A  body  of  knowledge  and  principles  applicable  to  any  form  of 
business  organisation  and  management, — the  traming  which  is  needed  by 
the  business  man  as  such. 

Sec(/ndj  A  more  special  preparation  for  banking,  insurance,  and  railroad 
service,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  the  diplomatic 
service  and  public  administration. 

Thirdy  Such  further  teaching  and  training  as  will  prepare  men  for 
journalism  or  for  participation  in  civic  affairs. 

The  courses  appropriate  to  the  three  interests  indicated  are  identical  for 
the  first  year.  In  the  second  year,  the  principle  of  election  is  admitted  to 
some  extent. 

AmoiKj  the  more  general  subjects  treated  in  the  8ch(X)l  are  : 

Political,  AnthroiK^logical,  and  Economic  Geography. 

M(xitrn  and  Recent  Euroixjan  and  American  History,  as  well  as  the 

History  of  the  more  imiK)rtant  outlying  States. 
Social  Statistics  and  Demo^i*aphy. 
The  Psychology  of  Social  Life. 
American  C-onstitutioual  and  International  Law, 
Economic  Development  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
Modern  Liingua^es,  embracing  English,  French,  Cerman,  and  Spanirh. 
English  Conq)Ositiou  and  Si>eaking. 

2'he  more  8j)ecud  subjects  inchide  : 

Corix)ration  Finance. 

Money  Markets  and  Speculation. 

Indastrial  Resources  and  Industrial  Organisaiion. 

Accounting  and  Auditing. 

Insurance. 

Investments. 

Practical  Banking. 
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Transportation,  including  Bailroad  Service,  Water  Transportation, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Theory  and  Tediniqne  of  Statistics  including  Commercial  Statistics. 
Commercial  and  Corporation  Law. 
Pul»lic  Finance. 
Pablic  and  Municipal  Administration. 

These  courses  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
After  the  first  year  of  required  work,  and  in  connection  with  the  general 
courses  of  the  second  year  already  mentioned,  such  of  the  special  courses 
outlined  above  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  as  will  best  prepare  him 
for  his  chosen  woi^.  Assignment  of  the  special  courses  to  the  traming  for 
definite  careers  is  made  below,  subject  to  such  modification  later  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  student  may  require. 

Gtneral  MercantUe  and  Commercial  Businesi 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 

Course  2  in  Finance. 

Course  1  in  Accounting. 

Course  3  (c)  in  Transportation. 

Courses  5  and  6  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Banking. 
Courses  I,  %  and  3  in  Finance. 

Courses  I^  2,  and  4  in  Business  Oiganisation  and  Management. 
Course  1  m  Accounting. 
Course  3  (b)  in  Transportation. 
Courses  5  and  6  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

m 

Railroad  Service. 

Courses  1  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Accounting. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Transportation. 
Courses  I  and  2  in  Law- and  Political  Science. 

Foreign  Trade, 

Courses  2  and  3  in  Business  Oijoianisation  and  Management. 

Courses  3  and  4  in  Transportation. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Course  4  in  Modem  Histoiy. 

Course  7  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Inturance, 
Course  I  in  Insurance. 

Courses  1  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management 
Course  2  in  Finance. 
Course  1  in  Accounting. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Admin  isitntion. 

Course  1  in  \dmimstration. 

Course  3  in  Business  Or^panisation  and  Management. 

(^ourses  1  (b)  and  3  in  Finance. 

Course  1  (a)  in  Transportation. 

Course  4  in  Modem  History. 

Course  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Joumali$m. 
Course  4  in  Modem  History. 

Coiir?es  1 ,  2,  and  3  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management 
Courses  2  and  3  in  Finance. 
Course  3  (c)  in  Ininsportation. 
Courses  7  and  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 
Course  1  in  Administration. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  StatijBtics. 
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Training  for  Civic  Affairs, 

Courses  3  and  4  in  Modern  HLstorjr. 

Courses  2  and  3  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 

Course  3  (a)  in  Transportation. 

Courses  7  and  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Course  1  in  Administration. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

All  candidates  will  be  reciuired  to  present  a  bachelor's  degree,  except 
those  who  enter  under  the  following  conditions  ; 

Students  who  are  able  to  present  courses  taken  as  advanced  electives  in 
an  undergraduate  curriculum,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
offered  in  the  first  year,  will  be  given  standing  in  the  second  year. 

Students  of  approved  ability,  of  three  years  undergjraduate  standing,  may 
elect  the  first  year  courses  of  the  Tuck  School  for  their  work  of  Senior  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  they  may  formally  graduate  from  the  College  with 
the  bachelor's  degree  for  which  they  entered.  After  a  year  of  gniduate 
work  in  the  Tuck  School,  they  become  eligible  for  certification  in  that 
school.  Students  who  enter  under  this  provision  are  expected  to  have  taken 
the  usual  College  work  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  and,  in  addition,  such  other  courses  as  are  equivalent  to  the 
following  work  in  Dartmouth  College  :  the  prescribed  work  in  History. 
Economics,  and  Political  Science,  and  one  elective  in  the  departments  of 
History,  Economics,  and  Sociology,  together  with  two  years  of  prescribed 
and  elective  work  in  English  Composition  and  Argumentation,  and  the 
elementary  courses  in  two  of  the  tnree  languages,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

Students  from  other  colleges  entering  the  Senior  year  of  Dartmouth 
College,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  must  present  with  their 
certificate  of  transfer  a  record  of  their  standing. 

special  students. 

Applicants  who  may  show  fitness  to  pursue  jiarticular  courses  may  be 
received  as  special  students  and  will  be  given  certification  for  work  actually 
accomplished,  but  will  not  be  given  the  full  certification  of  the  School. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 
(Students  are  required  to  elect  eighteen  hours  each  Semester.) 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Modern  History, 

This  work  must  be  ^receded  by  Courses  1  and  2  (Mediaeval  and  Modem 
Histor}',  378-1763),  and  one  elective  course,  either  Course  3  (English  History 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century)  or  Course  5  (Colonial  History  to  17^3)  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  or  their  eouivalents. 

1.  Euroi)ean  Political  History,  1789-1878.  This  course  will  opei  with  a 
review  of  the  geography  of  Euroiwj  and  lectures  on  the  various  nationalities, 
the  state  of  the  leading  countries  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  ana 
the  early  stages  of  that  movement.  It  will  continue  with  text-book  work, 
supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  variea 
exercises  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

2.  United  States  Political  History,  1783-1877.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the  work  of  the  previous  course. 


•  Details  concerning  semesters,  hours,  and  methods  for  the  first  year 
work  can  be  found  under  the  courses  of  each  department  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  Catalogue. 
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Economics. 

This  'work  must  be  preceded  hy  Course  1  (Elementary  Economics)  and 
Course  2  (English  Economic  History)  in  Dartmouth  College,  or  their 
equivalents. 

3.  American  Industrial  Development.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  period  since  the  Civil  War,  and  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of 
modern  industrial  or^nisation,  including  the  development  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries,  the  growth  of  corjwrations,  trusts,  and  monopolies; 
the  history  and  problem  of  transportation ;  stock  and  produce  exchanges ; 
relations  of  capital  and  labour ;  and  the  efifect  of  modern  methods  of  business 
on  producer  and  consumer. 

4.  History  and  Theory  of  Money.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  financial  legislation  of  the  United  States.  The  practical  problems 
before  the  country  will  be  briefly  considered.  Modem  currency  standards 
iu  operation  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  Advanced  Theory.  A  study  of  the  development  of  economic  theory. 
Assigned  readin§;s  in  the  works  of  the  Classical  School,  esfiecially  Smitn, 
Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  representatives  of  modem 
development,  Marshall,  Bohm-Bawerk,  Patten,  Clark,  and  others. 

Political  Science. 

This  work  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  (The  State,  Elements  of  Politics) 
in  Dartmouth  College,  or  its  etiuivalent 

3.  American  Constitutional  Law.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  students 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United 
Statca,  both  federal  and  statal.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  American  political  institutions,  to  the  formation  of 
state  governments,  and  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  to  its  text. 

Sociology. 

This  work  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  (Anthropology  and  Ethnology) 
in  Dartmouth  College,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Anthroix)logical  Geography.  This  considers  man  in  relation  to  his 
physical  environment,  as  determining  his  dispersal  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  density  of  population.  It  traces  the  bearings 
of  the  natural  surroundings  upon  man's  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  follows  this  fundamental  and  necessary  adjustment  through  the  history 
of  the  family  and  the  state  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  economic 
life. 

4.  Social  Statistics  and  Anplied  Sociology.  This  course  has  for  its 
foundation  an  in<iuiry  into  the  chief  results  of  Vital  Statistics,  such  as 
birth  and  death  rates,  the  mortality  from  different  diseases,  and  under 
varying  social  and  climatic  conditions.  These  data  are  then  Drought  into 
connection  with  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Social  lleform.  It  is  the  biologi(»d 
side  of  social  life. 

Latujtuige, 

Students  will  be  expected  to  pursue  throughout  the  year  advanced  study 
in  two  or  three  modern  languages,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  wiU 
enter  upon  the  grade  of  work  which  their  previous  prei)aration  permits. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  give  training  in  composition  and  conversation. 

Students  whose  ecjuipment  in  one  or  more  of  these  languages  is  considered 
adequate  may  substitute  electives  chosen  from  the  Senior  courses  in  Dart< 
mouth  College. 

English  Cof/ijiosition  and  Speaking. 

This  course  will  consist  in  imrt  of  training  in  business  forms  and  com- 
mercial correspondence^  in  part  in  the  discussion  of  current  questions  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  facility  and  skill  in  argument  and  public 
speaking. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Modern  History  and  Diplomacy. 

3.  Modern  History.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  political 
history  of  Canada^  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  States,  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  special  emphasis  on  recent  developments  and  ])articular 
reference  to  the  phases  of  their  history  which  might  bear  on  their  relations 
with  this  country.  Under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  the  students  will 
do  constructive  work  in  the  political  history  of  Europe  since  1878,  each 
student  covering  a  given  period  and  profiting  from  the  results  of  the  work 
of  other  students. 

4.  Diplomacy.  The  subject  of  this  course  will  be  the  business  of  inter- 
national ne^tiation,  and  while  necessarily  parallel  to  international  law,  it 
will  deal  with  that  subject  only  as  it  must,  and  in  an  incidental  way. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  ongin  and  evolution  of  modern  diplomacy  ; 
the  qualifications  and  methods  of  typical  modern  diplomats  ;  the  course  of 
certain  specially  noteworthy  negotiations  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  Venezuela  Case,  including  the  evolution  and  history  of  the  Monroe 
D«)ctrine ;  the  organisation  of  American  and  foreign  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services ;  principles  of  diplomatic  procedure ;  and  the  duties  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Government  for  its  agents  in  foreign  countries. 
Constructive  work  in  the  history  of  Europe  since  1878  will  be  done  by  the 
students. 

BuBtJiess  Organisation  a)id  Management. 

1.  Corjporation  Finance.  Forms  of  investment  securities,  methods  of 
corporation  financiering,  consolidation,  bankruptcy,  receivership,  re- 
organisation, general  principles  of  investment.  See  also  Course  1  (o) 
under  Transportation. 

2.  Money  Markets  and  Speculation.  Movements  of  monej'  and  rates  of 
domestic  exchange.  New  York  as  a  financial  centre  and  the  infiuenccs 
affecting  interest  rates.  Note  and  bill  brokers.  Foreign  exchange  move- 
ments, including  a  study  of  the  English  money  market.  Panics,  signs  of 
their  approach  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them.  Detailed  study  of  stock 
and  produce  exchanges,  including  a  coinpanson  of  the  exchanges  of  England 
and  the  continental  countries. 

3.  Industrial  Resources  and  Industrial  Organisation.  Detailed  study  of 
the  important  raw  products  of  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
costs,  markets,  and  transportation  facilities.  Consideration  of  tne  more 
important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
steel.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  business  organisation  devised  for  the 
conduct  of  these  industries.  See  also  Course  1  (a)  under  Transportation 
and  Course  1  (b)  under  Finance  for  typical  instances  of  the  organisation  of 
great  undertakings. 

4.  Accounting  and  Auditing.  General  principles  of  accounting.  Nature 
of  the  balance  sneet  and  determination  of  what  constitutes  a  profit.  Ac 
counting  methods  of  corporations.  General  nrinciples  of  auditing.  Theory 
of  depreciation  or  the  writing  off  of  diminishing  value.  Going  concerns  v. 
those  that  have  ceiised  operations.  Economic  value  of  location.  See  also 
Course  1  under  Accounting. 

5.  Investments.  A  series  of  lectures  by  an  exjierienced  financier  on  the 
practical  handling  of  investments. 

Finance. 

1.  Iknking.  (a)  Law.  Detailed  study  of  the  bank  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  typical  states,  and  of  generally  accepted  banking  practice, 
(b)  (Organisation,  The  organisation  of  a  bank  for  business,  with  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  its  officers  and  employees.  Comparative  study  of  national, 
state,  private,  and  savings  banks,  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  Clearing 
houses,  their  functions  and  administration,  (c)  Operation.  Practical 
methods  of  operation.  Forms  of  credit  transactions,  note  isues,  domestic 
exchange.    Comparative  study  of  English  and  continental  banks. 
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2.  Public  Finance.  Methodi)  of  pablic  adminutration.  Public  expen- 
diture and  revenue.  Relation  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  moneT 
market  in  the  in^rarance  of  bonds  and  the  placing:  of  depo<it5.  XationaL 
italCL  and  municipal  debt  and  taxation.  Typical  :«tates  and  municipalities 
will  be  carefully  studied. 

Traiuportation, 

1.  Railroad  Service,  (a)  Oryamuiation.  The  organi^-ation  of  a  railroad 
for  basine^  with  a  di«<cua8ion  of  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees, 
(b)  Operation.  Practical  methods  of  operation,  including  a  careful  stndy 
of  the  regulations  governing  all  form-s  of  railmtiid  service.  A  study  of  the 
traffic  department,  inclniling  systems  of  car  accounting.  Theories  of  ratesf 
and  method:}  of  forming  cla^silications  and  rate  scheiiules.  Fa<>t  frei^t 
lineas  joint  rates,  and  various  forms  of  railroaii  ass4X'iations.  (c)  A*rfjumttm*j 
and  Auditin(f.  See  Courses  1  and  t  under  Accounting  and  Course  4  under 
Ba^ine^s  Organisation  and  Management,  (d)  SfechiRicf.  Study  of  the 
clitiientd  of  railroad  construction  and  maintenance  and  their  cor^ts^  Details 
i4  locomotives  and  cars^  their  use,  construction,  and  repair.  Modem 
mechanical  and  safety  devices,  including  brakes,  couplers,  signalling  sys- 
let  IIS,  and  the  like.  Purchasing  Department,  with  consiaeration  of  propertie« 
of  matenals  and  railroad  supplies.  This  section  of  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted  in  part  under  G^urse  G  (2nd  part)  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Eni^neering,  under  the  title  ^Economics  of  Location.  Construction,  and 
Maintenance  of  Railwavs."  See  also  Course  3  under  Basinesi^  Orgamsation 
and  Management  for  radroad  materials  produced  by  iron  and  steel  inda'^tries^ 
(e)  ManngemetU.  Competition,  discrimination,  pooling,  combination,  con- 
solidation, state  ownership  or  control  See  also  Course  1  under  Business 
Orgamsation  and  Management. 

2.  Water  Transportation.  (Inland.)  (a)  Lakes  and  Riven,  The  service 
as  a  competitor  of  railroads.  The  development  of  lake  traffic,  with  a  study 
of  modem  facilities.  The  deep  waterways  projects.  Decline  of  river  com- 
nierce.  (b)  Canals,  Their  economic  value  and  the  extent  of  their  use. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  projects  wiU  be  considered  in  Course  K  in  the  Thayer 
Sdiool  of  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  Foreign  Trade,  (a)  Economic  Gtofjraph^f.  A  survey  of  the  present 
economic  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  their  pixxliicts., 
resources,  and  routes  of  trade,  and  the  influence  of  physical  and  social 
causes  in  determining  that  condition.  Economic  phases  of  colonial  deve- 
lopment, (b)  Fr/reign  Exchange.  Theory  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
causes  that  determine  rates.  Methods  of  international  payment,  movements 
of  capital,  monetary*  standards  of  foreign  countries  a**  they  influence 
iittematioiial  settlemenL-^.  (c)  Furtign  Coninieixe  of  the  United  ^State*. 
Development  of  «.n.*ean  shipping.  Export  and  inii.*:>rt  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  its  comj>etitive  relation  to  other  c»»untries.  Tariff  conditions  of 
the  various  countries  and  other  forms  of  commercial  interference.  Com- 
mercial conventions  and  treaties.  See  also  Course  3  under  Business 
Organisation  and  Management  and  Course  2  under  Statistics. 

4.  Legal  Conditions  of  International  Trade.  A  series  of  lectures  which 
aim  to  present  the  practical  legal  aspects  of  international  dealing. 

Accounting. 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting.     A  series  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
ailroad  and  industrial  accounting  as  applied  to  flnancial  and  operating 

administration.    Methods  of  corporation  Iwok- keeping  and  forms  of  tinancisQ 
organisation  and  management  briefly  considered. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Railroad  Statistics,  (a)  Revenue  and  Expenses, 
why  railpjads  are  oi>erated,  how  organised  and  adminlstereti,  and  the  relation 
of  accounting,  auditing,  and  statistics  to  operation.  Geueial  plan  and 
technique  of  railroad  accounting,  (b)  Revenue  accr>unting,  freight  and 
ticket.  How  the  money  is  collected  and  covereil  into  the  treasury,  the 
safeguard!^  provided,  (c)  Disbursement  accounting,  stages  and  methods  of 
authorisation,  checks  provided,  signiflcance  of  the  different  certifications) 
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I)oe8ibilities  of  fraud,  (d)  Stores  and  car  accounting,  yariouB  systems, 
watching  balances,  use  of  the  car  record  in  car  distribution,  car  mileage, 
clearingliouses,  the  home  record,  the  foreign  record,  the  interchange  record. 

(e)  Statistics  oi  operation,  revenue  disbursement,  motive  power,  transpor- 
tation, and  maintenance  oi  way.     Use  of  statistics  in  hanalin^  a  property. 

(f)  General  books,  ledger,  side  led^rs,  journal,  journal  entries,  accounts 
current,  general  balance  sheet,  ominisation  and  methods  of  the  accounting 
office,  tne  division  and  general  office,  the  shops,  the  storehouse,  the  station 
agency. 

Insurance, 

Insurance.  A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  illustrate  the  practical 
workings  of  insurance  as  conducted  to-day  in  all  its  important  forms,  with 
special  reference  to  the  United  States.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
economic  conception  of  insurance,  its  history,  development,  problems,  and 
social  service,  attention  will  be  given  to  fire  and  casualty  insurance,  to 
employer's  liability  and  corporate  suretyship,  but  special  study  will  be 
devoted  to  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  life  insurance.  This  will 
involve  consideration  of  fundamental  assumptions,  rate  making,  policy 
construction,  varied  benefits,  field  management,  advertisements,  compen- 
sation, solicitation,  medical  selection,  practical  accounting,  investments, 
office-work,  corporate  mana^ment,  state  supervision,  insurance  law,  in 
surance  by  the  state.  A  critical  estimate  will  be  presented  of  the  leading 
theories  and  different  practices  related  to  these  questions^  the  object  being 
to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  business,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
its  present  day  workings. 

Statistics, 

1.  History,  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics.  A  course  in  statistical 
methods  and  results,  with  practical  work  in  investigation  and  tabulation. 
An  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  that  govern  group  actions  of  men. 
Sources  and  reliability  of  statistical  data.  The  methods  of  distinguishing 
true  and  false  inferences. 

2.  Studies  in  American  Statistics.  Critical  study  of  the  contributions  of 
statistics  to  our  knowledge  of  production,  banking,  coinage,  prices,  wages, 
and  particularly  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Law  and  Political  Science. 

6.  Commercial  Law.  An  outline  of  the  law  of  real  property,  including 
deeds,  mortgages,  and  wills  }  of  the  law  of  contracts  (Anson  on  Contracts) : 
of  negotiable  instruments  (Bigelow  on  Bills,  Notes,  ana  Cheques);  of  personal 
property,  including  sales  and  bailments;  of  agency,  carriers^  insurance,  and 
trustees. 

6.  Indastrial  and  Commercial  Corporations.  A  course  of  lectures  treating 
of  legal  persons,  natural  and  artificial ;  causes  of  the  increase  of  artiticiid 
persons  (corporations)  since  1763,  and  the  consequent  develojjment  of  cor- 
poration law ;  distinction  between  partnerships  and  corporations ;  modes 
of  forming  corporations  ;  inviolability  of  charters ;  powers  of  corporations 
and  their  officers  and  agents  j  fiduciary  relations  of  tneir  officers  and  agents ; 
rights  of  stockholders ;  relation  of  stockholders  to  each  other;  issue  of  stock 
and  rights  of  ci*editors ;  industrial  trusts. 

7.  International  Law.  This  course  is  historical  and  explanatory  of  present 
international  relations.  It  treats  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rules 
that  generally  govern  the  intercourse  of  modem  civilised  states,  and  specified 
topics  of  present  interest.,  such  as  the  effects  of  annexation  upon  international 
obligations  recent  cases  of  intervention.  The  Hague  Conference,  contrabuid 
of  war,  and  continuous  voyages. 

8.  Politics  and  Administration.  A  stud^  of  American  political  parties 
since  1873 ;  their  organisation  and  increasmgly  centralised  control ;  their 
policies,  and  methods  chosen  for  executing  them ;  existing  electoral 
machinery,  its  practical  working  and  defects ;  some  proposed  remedies. 
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Administration. 

1.  Municipal  Administration.  A  series  of  lectures  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  policy  will  bo  traced  with  regard  both  to  the  forms  and 
the  aims  of  municipal  government.  The  town  meeting,  the  to\»Ti  council, 
the  city  system,  and  metropolitan  administration  will  be  considered  in  their 
constitutional  bearings  and  in  their  practical  operation.  A  comoarison  of 
typical  citv  charters,  American  and  foreign,  will  be  made.  Tne  proper 
spuere  of  the  municipality  will  be  considered :  first,  in  its  traditional  function 
a.s  protector  of  person  and  property ;  secondly,  in  the  extension  of  its  func- 
tions to  include  the  control  of  jmbbc  utilities,  the  education  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  c^re  of  the  dependent  classes.  The  lecturer  will  discuss  the  causes 
of  municipal  corruption,  especially  as  found  in  economic  conditions,  and 
will  trace  the  relation  between  municipal  reform  and  social  reform  in 
general. 

2.  Ihiblic  Administration.  See  Course  4  under  Modern  History  and 
Dij»lomacy,  C-ourse  2  under  Finance,  and  Course  8  under  Law  and  Political 
Science. 

Demography  and  Social  Institutions. 

6.  Demography.  This  is  a  study  of  Population  or  the  units  of  all  forms 
of  social  life.  It  involves  a  consideration  of  the  economic  value  of  various 
nations  and  i)eoples  as  producers  and  consumers  of  conmiodities.  This  is 
foUowed  by  an  investigation  of  the  social  groups  or  classes  into  which 
population  tends  to  fall,  both  those  involved  in  the  social  division  of  labour 
and  those  which  have  a  more  natural  Imsis. 

6.  The  Psychology  of  Men  in  Association.  Social  phenomena  are  here 
viewed  from  the  subjective  side  and  interpreted  as  modifications  of  the 
individual  mind  due  to  contact.  Human  institutions  are  treated  as  an 
expression  of  the  s[)iritual  life  of  men.  Public  opinion  is  analysed  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  interpret  sympathetically  trade  unionism,  mass  and 
class  feeling)  and  all  imoortant  group  aspirations  and  rivalries.  Social 
problems  raised  by  racial  contact  are  taken  up,  and  the  adaptation  of 
political  and  social  life  to  the  peculiar  psychic  condition  of  each  people. 
This  is  the  study  of  the  social  environment,  as  expressing  the  mind  of  the 
individual  and  m  turn  modifying  it. 

Laiiguage. 

The  work  in  Language  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  fii-st  year. 
Students  will  Ih)  expected  to  pui-sue  throughout  the  year  tlie  study  of  one 
of  the  three  modern  languages,  German,  French,  and  Simnish. 

Language  clubs  mil  be  formed  under  tbo  direction  of  the  instructors  for 
practice  in  c<jnversation.  As  in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  an  elective  may 
te  substituted  when  a  student's  language  training  is  deemed  adequate. 

Thesis, 

A  thesis  may  be  required  cmlxKlying  original  research  and  representing 
work  in  the  field  of  study  which  the  student  has  been  especially  pui*suing. 
The  thesis  is  to  be  prepared  during  the  last  Semester,  and  will  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  course  of  fifty-four  exercises. 

Expenses. 

The  tuition  is  the  same  as  in  the  College,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
per  year,  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Semester,  and  the 
other  han  on  March  10  succeeding.  The  s<tholarsliips  provided  for  under- 
graduates are  not  available  for  students  of  the  Tuck  School,  except  in  so 
far  as  such  students  may  be  pursuing  the  woik  of  the  first  year  of  the 
school  as  Seniors  in  Dartmouth  College. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  will  vary  from  $275  to  ^550  per  year,  the  most 
important  variable  elements  l>eing  room-rent  and  board.  The  College 
domiitories  are  open  to  students  of  the  School. 
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Facilities. 

The  headquarters  of  the  School  will  be  the  Hubbard  House,  which  will 
contain  reading  rooms  provided  with  all  periodical  literature  pertinent  to 
the  work,  and  with  seminary  rooms  containing  the  necessary  books,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  for  the  furtherance  of  investigation.  The  general  library 
in  Wilson  Hall  will  be  available,  and  its  equipment  alon^  the  lines  of  work 
in  the  School  will  be  made  more  complete  and  exhaastive  as  the  demand 
for  these  facilities  increases. 

Certification. 

Examinations  will  be  held  regularly  at  the  close  of  each  Semester,  and 
additional  examinations  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  department  concerned.  The  certification  of  the  School  will  be  given 
only  to  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  Facultv  as  to  their  fitness, 
either  b)r  a  final  examination  or  by  the  defence  of  a  thesis.  For  further 
information  address 

Frank  H.  Dixon,  Secretary, 

Hanover,  N.H.* 


APPENDIX  Q. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Announcement  of  the 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN    HISTORY   AND 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

AND  OF    THE    COMBINED    CoURSE    IN    CoLLEOIATK    AND    LaW    STUDIES, 

THE  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education,  the  Course  in 
Public  Administration,  1901-1902  (Extract). 

List  of  Instructors. 

L— Resident  Instructors  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science, 
AND  THE  Arts. 

A,— Instructors  whose  principal  tpork  lies  in  History  and  Political 

James  B.  Angell,  ll,.J)..Fresident.f      ,  ^  , .  .    ,    «  , 

Henry  C.  Adams,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Finance. 
mchBjrdK\idaon,LL,I>..  Professor  of  History. 

Andrew   C.    McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professm^  of  Atnencan 

History.  >.  ^  , .  .    ,  n 

Fred  M.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Polilu;al  Economy. 
Earle  W.  Dowe,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Charles  H.  Cooley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professai*  of  Socwlo(fy. 
John  A.  Fairlie,  Yh.D.^sdstantProfessm'  of  Adminutratire  Law. 
Edward  D.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professw  of  Conim^-ce  and 

Industry. 
Arthur  L.  Cross,  TIlD..  Instructor  in  History. 
Duran  W.  Springer,  B.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Scunce  of  Accf/unts. 
Harlow  S.  Person,  A.M.,  Instructing  Fellow  in  Economics. 
Andrew  11.  Wood,  Assistant  in  History. 
Theo.  J.  Zimmerman,  Fellow  in  American  Histoi^y. 


♦  The  announcement  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  for  1902-3,  has  been  received 
by  the  Board  of  Education  Library  as  this  goes  to  press, 
t  lecturer  on  International  Law, 
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B. — Instructors  whose  pnneipal  work  lies  outsi/le  of  History  and 
Political  Science, 

llenTY  8.  Carhart,  LL.D.,  Profesfjr  of  Phvsics. 
RoV>ert  M.  Wenley,  Sc.D.,  D.Phil.,  LL.I).,  ^t-ofessr^r  of  Philosophy, 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Ph.D.,  Junior  PrrtUMor  of  Philouff^hy. 
Jos**|>h  H.  Drake,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prr»fts^tr  of  Latin, 
8.   Ijiwrence  Bigelow,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor   of  General 
Chemistry. 

II.— Resident    Instructors   ys   Other    Departments   of   the  Uxi- 

VER-SITY. 

Jerome  C.  Knowlton,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Marshall  Professor  of  Law, 
Floyd  R.  Mechem,  A.M.,  Tappan  ProfessorofLaw. 
Otto  Kirchner,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Law, 
Victor  H.  Lane,  C.K,  LL.B^  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law. 
Horace  L.  Wilgus,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor   of  Hygiene   and 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

Special  Committees  in  Charge  of  the  Combined  Course  in  Col- 
legiate AND  Law  Studies. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  Harry  B.  Hutchins. 

F.  yi,  Taylor.  Floyd  R.  Mechem. 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd. 

Special  Committee  in  Charge  of   the  Cour.se   in    Higher   Com- 
mercial Education,  and  in  Pubuc  Administr.vtion. 

Henry  C.  Adams.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin. 

Richard  Hudson.  Fred  M.  Taylor. 

Floyd  R.  Mechem.  Charles  H.  Cooley. 


General  Statement. 


Instruction  in  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  t'niveraity  of 
Michigan  is  organised  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  ends  for  which  students 
mav  pursue  studies  along  these  Imes.  It  includes  studies  in  Historv 
and  Government,  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  in  Commerce  ana 
Lidustry^  in  Sociology,  in  International  I^w,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  the 
Application  of  Science  to  Industry,  and  in  other  allied  subjects.  The 
purpose  of  this  Announcement  is  to  give  a  concise  stat^meiit  of  the  general 
aims  of  the  instruction  in  this  group  of  studies,  as  also  of  the  principles 
which  control  their  administration. 

History. 

The  purjx)se  of  the  work  in  History  is  to  provide  for  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  study  of  historj',  and  for  adequate  training  in  the  critical 
and  constructive  use  of  the  historical  methtxi  of  investigation.  The  place 
which  historv-  holds  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  requires  the 
Departments  of  History  to  co-operate  with  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  adjust  the  courses  of  instruction  which  they  offer  to  the 
needs  of  all  students,  in  whatever  line  of  work  they  may  be  interested. 
The  needs  of  students  who  find  their  chief  interest  in  language,  literature, 
philos')phy,  or  science,  are  held  in  mind  in  the  adjustment  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  those  who  devote  themselves  primarily  to  the  study  of  political  and 
social  science.  The  courses  ottered  in  histoiy  are  as  comprehensive  as  the 
considerations  thus  suggested.  Some  of  these  are  designed  to  give  a  geut^ral 
survey  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  and  of  the  temporary 
conditions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Others,  more  ft|»e<'ial  in  character,  are 
devoteii  to  the  study  of  comparatively  limited  fields  of  investigation,  or  tr\ 
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work  in  which  the  element  of  research  predominates.  These  more  special 
courses  comprise  the  higher  work  in  history.  Thev  are  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  history  and  political 
science,  and  for  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  specialising  along  these 
lines. 

Political  Science. 

Under  the  phrase  political  science  is  included  a  large  number  of 
courses  upon  divers  topics  which  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to 
familiarise  the  student  with  established  political,  industrial  and  social 
institutions,  and  to  cultivate  the  ]X)wer  of  critical  analysis  and  comparison. 
All  of  these  courses  rest  upon  history,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
conform  to  the  historical  method  of  presentation.  Under  the  system  of 
free  elections  which  obtains  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  these  courses 
may  be  followed  as  the  major  part  of  a  general  education,  or  as  the  minor 
part  of  an  education  devoted  primarily  to  some  other  group  of  studies,  and 
when  pursued  in  this  manner  their  administration  conforms  to  the  general 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Courses  in  Political  Science  may  also  be  regarded  as  technical  or  semi- 
professional  in  character,  and  may  be  followed  by  students  as  preparatory 
to  some  chosen  profession  or  career.  When  so  followed  their  administra- 
tion is  brought  under  the  direction  of  special  committees,  whose  chief 
service  it  is  to  arrange  a  prop-amme  of  study  pertinent  to  the  peculiar 
purpose  held  in  mind.  This  phase  of  organisation  is  somewhat  new  in  the 
tlniversity  of  Michigan,  and  for  that  reason  is  made  the  occasion  of  special 
comment. 

Special  Courses. 

Among  the  technical  or  semi-professional  aims  of  instruction  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  mention  may  be  made  of  prei>aration  for 
the  social  phase  of  pastoral  work  ;  for  that  broad  line  of  duties  suggested 
by  the  phrase  philanthropic  service  ;  for  the  career  of  a  newsmper  writer, 
so  far  as  that  implies  insight  into  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions ; 
for  the  various  specialised  branches  of  public  service;  for  the  teaching 
of  history  and  political  science ;  for  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  for  the 
higher  grades  of  a  business  career. 

In  the  case  of  students  preparing  themselves  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
for  commerce,  and  for  public  administration,  special  courses  have  been 
organised,  known  respectively  as — 

The  Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Law  Studies. 

The  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education,  and 

The  Course  in  Public  Administration. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, see  pages  402-405. 

Relation  to  Other  Departments  of  Instruction. 

Among  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  students  who  pursue  History  and 
Political  Science  because  of  their  technical  or  semi-professional  character, 
is  the  lopportunity  of  hearing  lectures  in  other  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  other  branches  of  study.  The  Department  of  Law  offers 
many  courses  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  commerce  and  of  public 
administration.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  provides  in- 
struction in  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  for  those  who  desire  to  s{)ecialise 
in  municipal  administration.  Sy)ecial  lectures  for  the  commercial  and 
social  application  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  given  by  the  members  of 
the  scientific  department.  It  is  regardexl  as  one  of  the  marked  advantages 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  that  all  de])artments  of  the  University  are 
domiciled  upon  the  same  campus,  and  that  under  appropriate  restrictions 
all  the  work  of  the  University  is  available  for  all  students. 

The  Libraries. 

The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains  114,874  volumes  and 
1,718  maps.  Included  in  this  library  is  the  Parsons  Library  of  Political 
Economy   composed  of  4,.32r>  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets*.     This  was 
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4.  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Finance.  M.,  W.,  F.,  Sec  I.,  at  11 ; 
Sec.  IL,  at  3.    Professor  Taylor. 

Finance  as  here  used  is  not  concerned  with  Money  or  Banking,  but  treats 
of  Public  Exi)enditure,  Public  Revenue,  and  Public  Credit. 

4a.  Public  Finance.  Advanced  Course.  Tu.^  Th,^  at  2.  Professor 
Adams. 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  Course  4,  which  deals 
^^•ith  the  principles  of  finance.  Course  4a  is  devoted  rather  to  the  more 
concrete  side.  It  includes  chiefly  a  comparative  study  of  financial  legis- 
lation and  administration  among  the  leading  nations.  For  the  current 
year  the  course  will  be  combined  with  Course  17.  The  instructor  reserves 
the  right  to  restrict  the  number. 

5.  Problems  in  Political  Economy.  Lectures  and  quiz.  Fcmr  hawn. 
Lectures,  if.,  fT.,  F,,  at  2.  Quiz,  Tu.,  Sec.  I.,  at  1 ;  Sec.  II.,  at  2 ;  Sec 
III.,  at  3.    Professor  Adams. 

[Course  5  (which  alternates  with  Course  5<7,  and  is  not  given  in  1901-2), 
treats  in  a  cursory  manner  current  problems  in  })olitical  economy.  The 
problems  studied  are  as  follows  :  The  Immigration  Problem,  Industrial 
Crises,  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  The  lUilway  Problem,  The  Municipal 
or  Trust  Problem,  and  Taxation.  It  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to 
Course  2,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded.] 

bfi.  Social  and  Industrial  Reforms.    Lectures  and  quiz.    Four  hou/n. 

Course  5a  (which  alternates  with  Course  5)  treats  in  a  cursory  manner 
of  those  social  reforms  forced  uj)on  society  by  the  industrial  development 
of  the  past  century.  The  special  ])roblems  studied  are  the  following :  Co- 
operation, Profit-sharing,  Communism,  Socialism,  Factory  Legislation, 
Working  Men*s  Insurance,  Trades  Unions,  and  Industrial  federation.  It 
is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Course  2,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded. 

[0.  Ti*ansjx)rt4ition  Pro])lenis.  Lectures  and  (|ui7.  Lectures^  J/.,  W,^  at 
2.     Quiz  on  assigned  reading  and  lectures,  F.,  at  2.    Profe^or  Adams. 

Course  6  (which  alternates  ^vith  Course  (ki,  and  is  not  given  in  1901-2) 
considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of  modem  transixjrtation, 
traccB  the  development  of  railway  transportation  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  more  important  Euroi>ean  countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and 
leijislative  organisation  of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  the 
railway  problems  of  the  United  States,  and  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
experiment  of  control  of  railways  through  commissions.  This  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  advanced,  semi-professional  courses.] 

6a.  Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries.  Lectui*es  and 
quiz.  Lectures,  J/.,  fT.,  at  2.  Quiz  upon  assigned  reading  and  lectures, 
-r.,  at  2.    Professor  Adams. 

Course  6a  (which  alternates  with  Course  6)  undertakes  an  anahrsis  of 
industrial  organisation  primarily  from  the  aaministrative  point  of  view. 
It  considers  the  history  and  social  significance  of  rapid  transit  in  cities  and 
other  quasi-public  industries,  both  public  and  private.  It  studies  railway 
administration  under  public  as  well  as  private  ownership,  and  makes 
a  special  investigation  into  the  history,  organisation,  and  administration  of 
the  post  oflice  department  of  this  and  other  countries.  This  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  advanced,  semi-professional  courses. 

8.  Theory  and  History  of  Money.    Tw.,  7%.,  at  11.    Professor  Taylor. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  will  be  occupied  with  a  fuller  study  of  special 
topics  than  is  possible  in  Course  2.  Among  these  will  be  the  Value  of 
Money,  the  Theory  of  the  Standard  and  the  Regulation  of  Paper  Money. 
The  second  half  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  money, 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

J>r.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  Tu.,  jTA.,  at  11.  Professor 
Tavlor. 

iiikc  Course  9,  this  course  will  break  into  two  nart^  devoted  resi>ectively 
to  theory  and  history.    Among  the  topics  consiaered  will  be  the  Nature 
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and   Social  Functions  of  Banking,  the  Natural  Laws  of  Banking  Phe- 
nomena, Systems  of  E.egulation,  <&c. 

12.  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  Course.  Tu.,  Th,^  at  2.  Professor 
Taylor. 

Ingram's  History  of  Political  Economy  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
course,  but  much  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  masterpieces. 

12a.  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  Course.  Tu.,  Th..  at  2.  History 
of  opinion  on  leading  problems.  The  work  will  be  conducted  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  seminary.    Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

13.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics.  7%.,  at  10.  Assistant 
Professor  Cooley. 

This  course  treats  statistics  as  a  method  of  social  research,  an  instrument 
important  not  only  to  economists  and  statisticians,  but  also  to  all  who  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  to  understand  or  criticise  current  social  and  political 
discussion.  The  class  read  Mayo-Smith's  Statistics  and  Sociology,  and,  in 
addition,  each  member  is  assigned  an  exercise  intended  to  afford  some 
practice  in  collating  statistical  material  and  presenting  it  in  tabular  and 
graphical  form.    Advanced  students  only  are  allowed  to  elect  the  course. 

14.  Seminary  in  Economics.  7W  hours^  arranged  unth  instructor. 
Professor  Adams. 

The  subject  to  be  investigated  is  Labour  Organisations.  Webb's 
"  History  of  Trade  Unionism  "  will  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  this 
investigation. 

17.  Seminary  in  Finance.  Two  hours.  Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 
Professor  Adams. 

The  subiect  to  be  investi^ted  is  Local  and  State  Taxation.  A  few 
lectures  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  on  the  Classification  of  Financial 
Systems.    This  course  will  be  combined  for  the  current  year  with  4a. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

29.  Commercial  Geographv  of  the  Extractive  Industries.  Lectures  and 
topical  reports.  3/.,  ir.,  i%  at  3.  First  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  technical  and  trade  conditions 
which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  chief  extractive  industries, 
such  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

30.  Commercial  CJeography  of  the  Manufacturinc  Industries.  Lectures 
and  topical  reports  i/.,  TF.,  F,y  at  3.  Secona  semester.  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  above  course,  and  presents  the  chief  tech- 
nical processes  and  trade  relations  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

31.  The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  3/.,  IK,  F.<,  at  11.  First  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  natural  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  chief  extractive  industries  to  determine  their  location,  present  condition, 
and  relations  to  each  other. 

32.  The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  J/.,  ir.,  /'.,  at  11.  Second  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

The  evolution,  present  location,  and  condition  of  our  chief  manufacturing 
industries  will  Ikj  presented,  and  the  relations  of  these  indiLstries  to  one 
another,  to  sources  of  raw  materials,  transiwrlation,  and  market  facilities, 
and  foreign  trade. 

33.  The  Distributive  and  Regulative  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  J/.,  IK.,  F,^  at  11.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

[This  course,  which  alternates  with  Course  34  (not  given  in  1901-2) 
will  include  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  marking  goods,  of  the 
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classifications,  grades,  brands,  and  trade  marks  employed,  and  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  jobbing,  &c  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  those  private 
organisations,  not  connected  with  money  and  banking,  which  guide  and 
control  the  industrial  process,  such  as  trade  associations  and  tra^e  papers, 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  stock  and  produce  exchanges, 
national  and  export  associations,  museums  and  ex|K>sitions.] 

34.  Technique  of  Foreign  Trade.  M.,  IK.,  F.,  at  11.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

[This  course  alternates  with  Coiu-se  33  (not  given  in  1901-2).  It  treats 
of  the  supply  and  demand  areas  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the 
chief  articles  of  international  trade.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  documents, 
regulations,  and  customary  procedure  of  foreign  trade,  including  methods 
of  selling  goods  in  foreign  countries,  shipping  routes,  customary  i)ackages, 
weights  and  measures,  tariffs,  export  bounties,  commercial  treaties,  and 
foreign  industrial  legislation.] 

35.  European  Commercial  Geography.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Tu.,  Th.j  at  11.    Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

A  presentation  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  chief  European 
states,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  upon  openings  for  American  trade. 

36.  American  Trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  J/.,  H'., 
at  10.    Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

This  course  (not  given  in  1901-2)  will  include  a  statement  of  the  resources 
and  industries  of -the  countries  mentioned,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
present  and  probable  future  trade  of  the  United  States  with  them. 

37.  Science  of  Accounts.    Tu,,  Th.,  at  11.    Mr.  Springer. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  that  phase  of 
administrative  management  which  has  been  styled  "  the  vital  element  of 
business."  It  assumes  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  bookkeeping.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  methods  used  bv  auditors 
in  conducting  investigations,  illustrations  from  the  business  world  forming 
the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Considerable  tune  will  be  devoted 
to  a  tonsideration  of  the  essential  data  concerning  the  various  lines  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  must  be  furnished  to  the  financier  by  the 
accountant  in  order  that  correct  deductions  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  business  under  discussion,  and  the  means  which  must  be 
taken  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

38.  History  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Tu.,  Tk,,  at  11.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  and  of  the  course  in  General  Chemistry  which 
is  reqmred  for  its  election,  is  to  familiarise  students  with  the  significance 
of  chemistry  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  to  enable  the  factory 
manager  to  understand  the  re[K>rts  of  laboratory  experts.  He  learns 
chemical  nomenclature,  chemical  la>ys  and  principles,  and  something  of  the 
purpose  of  chemical  tests  and  investigations,  in  the  general  course  given  by 
the  Chemical  Department  as  introductory  to  further  study.  In  the  present 
course  he  learns  of  the  manner  in  which  chemical  principles  have  been 
applied  in  the  development  of  chemical  technique,  and  prepares  himself  to 
juage  intelligently  proposals  for  the  further  application  of  such  principles. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1901-2,  because  no  class  is  yet  prepared 
to  profit  by  it.  Course  35,  Eurox)ean  Commercial  Geography,  will  be 
substituted  for  it. 

39.  History  of  Industrial  Physio*.    Tu,,  Th,,Sit  11.    Professor  Carhart 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  of  Course  38, 
History  or  Industrial  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Physics  preparatory  to 
this  course  is  IM,  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Light,  and  2M,  Heat  and 
Electricity.    This  course  is  not  given  in  1901-2. 
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40.  Thesis  Seminary.  TV.,  7-9.  Professors  Adams  and  Taylor  and 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

This  seminary  is  confined  to  students  in  the  course  in  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  hear  reports  from  sucn  students 
as  are  required  to  present  a  thesis  for  graduation.  It  will  also  be  made  the 
occasion  of  lectures  from  men  not  regularly  connected  >^ith  the  academic 
staff  of  the  University,  in  which  case  all  students  enrolled  in  the  course  in 
Higher  Commercial  Education  will  be  expected  to  attend. 


Oekekal  and  Commercial  Law. 

41.  Commercial  Law. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  instruct  students  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law,  so  far  as  these  principles  pertain  to  the  ordinary  activities 
of  busmess  life.  It  is  a  three-hour  course  throughout  the  year,  comprising 
two  lectures  and  one  quiz  upon  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  each  week. 
The  topics  covered  by  tnis  course  are  as  follows  : 

a.  First  Senic8tet\ 

Elementary  Law  (six  lectures).    Professor  Mechem. 
Contracts  (twelve  lectures).    Professor  Knowlton. 
Agency  (eight  lectures;.    Professor  Mechem. 
Sales  (ten  lectures).    Professor  Lane. 

h.  Second  Semester. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  (eight  lectures).    Professor  Lane. 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  (eight  lectures).    Professor 


Partnership  (eight  lectures).    Professor  Mechem. 
Corporations  (twelve  lectures).    Professor  Wilgus. 

Public  Corporations.  Ttoo  hours  a  tveek^  second  semester.  Lectures. 
Professor  Knowlton. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  Om  h/)ar  a  week.  Second  semester. 
Text-book,  accompanied  by  oral  exj)08itions.    Professor  Mechem. 

Taxation.    One  hou/r  a  week.    Second  semester.    Professor  Mechem. 

Public  Officers.    One  hour  a  week.    First  semester.    Professor  Mechem. 

Private  International  Law.  2\oo  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Kirchner. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  noted  above,  the  lectures  on  the 
followhig  topics  are  open  to  students  in  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial 
Education  : — 

Insurance,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bigelow. 

Mining  Law,  Mr.  Clayberg. 

Patent  Law,  Mr.  Walker. 

Co|)yTight  Law  and  Trademarks,  Mr.  Keed. 

Railway  Law,  Professor  Knowlton. 


The  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  special  training  in  the  construction 
and  organisation  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  While  placing  special 
stress  upon  what  is  technical  or  professional  in  a  course  preparatory  to  a 
business  career,  ample  i^rovision  is  made  for  instruction  in  historj' 
langua^,  science,  ana  other  lines  of  study  which  contribute  to  a  general 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  education  equal  in  scope 
and  mental  discipline  to  any  which  the  University  offers. 

The  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  covers  three  years  of 
systematic  instruction.  The  time  for  enrolment,  in  the  case  of  candidates 
lor  a  degiee,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  University  residence 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who 
conform  to  the  general  requirements  of  graduation,  at  the  close  of  two 
years'  enrolment  in  this  Special  Course  (that  is,  after  the  fourth  year 
of  residence  in  the  University) ;  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
close  of  the  third  year's  enrolment. 

Students  who  propose  entering  upon  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial 
Education  should  devote  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence  in  the 
University  to  collegiate  studies  and  to  studies  preparatory  to  this  Special 
course.  It  is  desirable  that  such  students  should  complete  before  the  close 
of  their  second  year  of  residence  the  courses  offered  in  Mediseval  and 
Modem  History,  and  in  English  History  (Courses  Ij  2,  3,  and  4).  The 
course  in  the  History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society,  and  the 
course  in  the  Elements  of  Political  Economv  (Political  Economy,  Courses 
2  and  3),  should  also  be  completed.  Other  preparatory  courses  are 
required  tor  the  election  of  certain  of  the  advanced  technical  courses. 
Students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  course 
in  Higher  Commercial  Education  at  the  time  they  enter  the  University,  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  first  and  the  second  year  may  be  adjusted 
properly. 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion will  be  expected  to  elect  teii  hours  a  week  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  in  cnarge,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  residence 
in  the  University,  six  hours  a  week  being  left  for  general  elections.  In 
the  fifth,  or  Graduate  year,  the  committee  will  claim  the  entire  time 
of  the  student. 

The  following  programme  is  presented  as  suggesting  the  most  appro- 
priate order  of  elections  : 


THIRD  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST     SEMESTER.. 


COUBSK. 

iNSTRCCrOR. 

aouRS. 

Social  and  Indnitrial  Refonut 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  Extractive  Indost:  lee 

Theory  and  HiBtory  of  Money 

General  Elections 

Professor  Adams  .... 
Assistant  Professor  Jones  • 
Professor  Taylor  .... 

4 
8 
2 

T 

* 

16 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 


COURSB. 


INSTRUCT'^R. 


Hours. 


Science  of  Finance 


Commercial  Geography  of  the  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries. 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking       .       .      .       . 

SUtlstics 

General  Elections 


Professor  Taylor  • 
Assistant  Professor  Jones 

Professor  Taylor 
Assistant  Professor  Cooley 


8 

f^ 

2 
1 

•7 
IC 
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FOURTH  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 


COL'BSB. 

IX9TEUCT0R. 

HOUBS 

Ptoblemt  in  Political  Eoonomy*       .... 
XflMuroes  and  ExtrmctiTO  Indofltries  of  the  United 

Commercial  Law 

fldenee  of  Accoonta  .... 

OeoOTal  BlecUoiu 

Prof eeior  Adams  .... 
Amittant  Profeiflor  Jonef  • 

Profeaaon  of  the  Law  Faculty  • 
Mr.  Springer        .... 

16 

*  Not  giren  In  1901-2 ;  alternate  with  Social  and  Indnttrial  Reforma. 


SECOND    SEMESTER. 


COUBSE. 

IHSTBUCTOB. 

HOUBS. 

AdminiBtration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Indostrieft 
The  Maimfactnrefl  of  the  United  States  • 
Commercial  Law 

• 

History  of  Industrial  Chemistry  t     .       .       •       . 
Gtoneral  Elections 

Professor  Adams  .... 
At  sistant  Professor  Jones  • 
Professors  of  Law  Faculty  - 
Assistant  Professor  BIgelow 

2 
3 
3 
2 
6 

16 

t  European  Commercial  Geography  will  be  substituted  for  this  course  in  19U1-2. 


FIFTH  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST    SEM  ESTER. 


COUBSK. 


Instructor. 


The  Distributive  snd  Regulative  Industries  of  the 
United  SUtcs. 


Assistant  Professor  Jones 


Technique  of  Foreign  Trade      .... 

The  Money  Market  I 

Labour  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  i 
Thesis  Seminary  •  -  •       • 


Professor  Taylor 


Hours. 


Professors  Adams,  Taylor,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 


8 

2 
2 
2 


I  Including  the  scndy  of  foreign  exchanges  and  the  speculative  market. 
I  For  the  current  year  the  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  included  iu  "  Social  and  Indnstriai 
Reforms." 
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SECOND    SSMBSfEIL 


C0UR8K. 

Instructor. 

HOURS. 

TransporUtion  Problenu* 

European  Commercial  Geography    .... 

American   Trade    with   China,   Japan,  and    the 
PhUippinet. 

Hif  tory  of  Indastrial  Physics   .       .       .       •       . 

Business  Organisation 

Thesis  Seminary 

Professor  Adams  • 
Assistant  Professor  Jones  • 
Assistant  Professor  Jones  • 

Professor  Carlurt 

Professors  Adams,  Taylor,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Jonas. 

S 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

*  Not  given  in  1901-2  ;  alternate  with  Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries. 


APPENDIX  R. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHAMBER 

OF    COMMERCE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK    ON 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  (Including  Schemes  for  Courses  in 
Commercial  Education  in  Columbia  University.) 

[Submitted  to  the  Chamber^  Ajyril  6,  1899,  and  unanimously  adopted.] 


To  THE  ChAMBEB  of  COMMERCE  : 

Your  Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  l)cg  leave  to 
submit  a  partial  report.  The  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  being  alHo  the 
President  of  Columbia  University,  submitted  to  the  Conimictee  of  the 
Chamber,  at  its  first  meeting,  a  tentative  programme  for  a  course  in 
Commerce 
Mr.  Edmond 


at  the  I'^nivcrsity,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by 
id  Kelly,  of  the  racnlty  of  Political  Science,  alK>ut  a  year 
before.  The  Chairman  stated  that  such  a  course,  if  it  were  appn)ved  by 
the  Committee,  could  proba!)ly  1x3  offered  by  the  University  if  the  Chaml>er 
were  prepared  to  make  a  subvention  to  the  University  of  the  sum  of 
$10,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Committee  were  of  the 
opinion  that  while  such  a  course  would  not  cover  the  entire  field  of 
commercial  education,  in  which  the  Chamber  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  take  an  interest,  it  w^ould,  nevertheless,  afford,  if  found  to  be  practicable, 
a  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  for  thcjse  desiring  U)  e<iuip  themselves 
in  the  most  complete  manner  for  a  commercial  career.  Tlie  Committee 
also  were  glad  to  learn  that  this  impf>rtant  side  of  the  subject  ccmimitted 
to  them  could  be  dealt  with  on  so  high  a  plane  at  coni[>anitively  so  small  a 
cost.  The  Committee,  therefore,  reijuested  the  Chairman^  in  his  ca]iacity 
as  President  of  the  l^niversit^,  to  Iwjk  iiito  the  <piestion  in  all  its  details, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  if  possible,  a  definite  projxwition.  This 
proposition  is  attached  to  this  reijort.  Your  Committee  a.so  are  glad  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chaml^er  to  the  grxxl  progress  that  is  making  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  liigh  School  by  the  Rrjard  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Such  a  ^chool  has  already  l>ecn 
determined  upon^  whenever  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,  and  only 
Uie  details  remain  U)  l>e  develoi»ed.  With  a  Commercial  High  School, 
maintained  by  the  City,  and  with  a  Collegiate  and  University  Course  in 
Commerce  maintained  by  Columbia  1  'niversity,  the  City  of  New  York 
would  command  facilities  for  commercial  education  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  would  cf>ver  the  entire  iieriod  of  study^  from 
the  ena  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  most  advanced  investigation  of 
commercial  problems. 


•106  C<fmff^erK:i0al  E^i»tasayytk  im  the  VvkiAed  xazeiL 


0|^»  v-  it.-ii-^o  •'/<?  'ihife  iZTMiT  o^  zrhii~:24:d*  fr:ci  \zr:  HLp.  >ri  •  •!  >CTjirrc.^ 

prwrrrsAf/Ij'.  -tTiiK:!*  gra.T3*siL-r  feci  act  oit^  Ll  iz.7  Hiii  S!b'«x 
imald  *a^5r  •:5#>c.  :L*  cr/^r»*  z:  Cxr"r-=re  v-  a^rr-Ar'ikNK:.  i-»i  Vhiffr:  & 
brbfek  VL  \SiMsi  wax.  Tbt  CoOe^CAae  C:^:^^*  iz.  L>CLZjcr:»=  cr-T-r*  r.-cr 
jittf>.  «:jd  h  cm  £«  «;::p^<SKC£ed  by  VzIt-zpstv  ^jtzmei  ii«:t  ■?' »z^:^ir:iii 
ankifxti-,  rf/T*xisBZ  ->&&.  two  or  inree  y-ftkrs,  'X'  -tt-k:  y.cuj^.  actbe  itrAs^ir*  T-f 
the  fsvxi*iLZ. 

iMsecMAry  «dsek£v>&  of  a&x  tlmu  viio  vacli  thn:  s»*  zht-^ryz^  rrmziin^  iVr 

ecATfe*  ^r^:s^j  fflfererf  in  th*  TTtiT-rr-irr  oclj  by  *?r:i^r?e»  i::  jrfT.  t-tc  .-ial 
g«r.fflE7apiKy.  ^xsin*rnai  kL«Vj»fy.  At*»i  "i*  like,  c-t  ?:rzr«*r:»  iz.  i:cL-f>r::  AC-i 
f'^nswnr*  crjmzjenrukl  law.  ^zA  by  *x-"::r5r>, 3.--re  v-r  f-^*  -ir^iil-iil ir.  A^n.--rzx. 
It  is  *:Tidrx.i,  tL-iTfefore,  that  the  puc  prrvpt-t-irii  Vy  y-n"  O.-ciTiiincsr  '■Crrr* 
the  pr>ini*<fe  of  a  very  crj«ij,iet«c  rfs-TiI:  «t  a  c»caLArAr>i:y  ^rr^7    nTliy. 

UiUTer»fty.  yoor  Committ&e   rgicr/mmen-l  the  Ani:*^-::  •>:    iht  zAl-'^Ji£ 

Be*Uvid— Thill  the  Ch^rnVfer  of  Cocimerre  en^i^rse  :ne  tiin  c«c*"'i»"*i«e»i  by 
Its  Swdal  (SommiiVbt  on  Commercial  Ed!icati'>CL  for  the  t>^rir2:n:rE.r- 
thrf^asA  the  co^jpferation^  of  the  Chamber,  of  a  0:41e«ie  C^::r>e  in 
i^maobTCh  at  Columbia  T'&iverrity. 

RtJifArfd — That  the  Prss-ident  and  Secreauy  r-f  the  Chamter  :-e  a^*fe»>rls5d 
to etileT  into  aii  azr«ement  mith  the  Tmstees  'A  O.-Iumbia  C>ri*cr  f-T  ihe 
establishment  of  sTich  a  or^urAe,  apon  the  oondin'jns  indicated  in  the 
MT^riAa]  of  the  Pretoident  of  the  University,  whenever  the  ChaiLt^r  ^haIl 
nave  received  gi]arantec:%  ntiafaetory  to  the  Pre>ident  of  the  Llkamc^r, 
that  the  m^^ey  call<:d  for  by  the  proposed  *nbventi->n  will  be  f-xth-»min^. 

RetrAv^A — That  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  may  take  snoh  action  a^ 
may  f#e  necet»nar>'  to  secure  the  required  guarantee^. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

^Signed)       Seth  Low, 

GciiTAV  R  Schwab,        \     ^      •  1  n         a* 
James  G.  Caxnox,  \  /^^^'"^  ^f^^'f^yJ' 

Fea>"cls  B.  Thl'ebee,     ^ 
XEffc-  YoBK,  March  20th,  1S&9. 


COLCMBIA   UMVERflTY  IX  THE  CiTY  OF  XeW  YoRK. 

Pre?idext'?i  Ro«jM,  March  30th,  1S&9. 

To  the  SfKcinl  Commit Ut  0/  th^  ChonJ/^r  r,j  Co/nmtrct  on  C*.»mmercinl 

Ednrntion. 

GextleMEX,— By  the  anthority  of  the  Trastees  of  Columbia  College,  I 
have  th?;  honour  to  submit  the  following  tentative  pnjpi >fition.  subject  to 
approval  Ix/th  by  the  Cliaml>er  and  by  the  Tru^tee>  t.»f  the  University. 

I  pr^fjOne  that  there  \jf  e.*tablish*^l  at  C-jlumbia  University,  uncitrr  the 
cliarffe  of  the  (Jollegrj  Faculty,  a  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  of  four 
years  dnmtion,  o|Krii  to  students  «»f  the  ^^dn  of  High  Sch««>l  graduate^  : 
that  thi-  Citur-e.  fr-r  the  time  l»eing.  shill  lt:iid  to  a  certificate  biit  tct  t4i  a 
de^n-ee ;  that  it  >luill  lie  .supplemented  by  graduate  courses  whith  shall 
carr>'  the  instru-ti^  n  in  commerce  to  any  p<jint  that  may  be  desired. 
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Two  alteraative  outlines  are  submitted,  aa  indicating,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  University,  what  such  a  course  should  be  ;  out  the  University 
reserves  the  right  at  all  times  to  modify  the  details  of  the  course  at  its 
discretion.  The  alternative  plans  proposed  differ  from  each  other  prin- 
cipally in  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  subjects  specifically  related  to 
commerce.  In  a  four  years*  course  of  15  hours  per  weet  a  year,  covering  in 
all  60  hours  of  instruction,  the  first  plan  proposes  that  34  nours,  or  56}  per 
cent,  of  the  course,  shall  be  given  to  distinctiveljr  commercial  subjects.  The 
second  plan  proposes  that  21  hours,  or,  approxunately,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
total  time,  shall  be  ^ven  to  commercial  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  two 
plans,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  first  plan  looks  at  the  matter  mainly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  political  economist,  and  that  it  would  turn  out  men 
more  highly  specialised  and  better  e<iuipped  to  understand  the  problems  of 
commerce,  so  far  as  they  involve  questions  of  distribution.  The  second 
plan  pays  more  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  student  for  understandinpr 
the  processes  of  production,  especially  in  the  direction  of  chemistry,  ana 
aims  to  give  to  him  a  broader  general  training.  It  is  said  that  the  European 
Schools  of  Commerce,  generally,  are  feeling  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
over-specialisation  until  the  student  is  well  advanced  in  his  course.  It  is 
probable  that  hy  a  system  of  elective  studies  a  plan  may  be  developed 
which  will  permit  the  students  to  pursue  their  studies  at  their  own  option 
nearly  along  either  the  line  of  the  first  plan  or  of  the  second,  as  they  may 
prefer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  plan,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  four  years 
coui-se,  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  grant  of  from  $10,000  to  #12,500  a 
year.  With  a  ^rant  of  #16,000.  other  courses,  as  outlined,  could  be  added. 
With  a  grant  ot  $20,000,  the  full  proposal,  covering  both  the  collegiate  and 
the  graduate  coursers  outlined,  could  ue  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  believed  tliat  the  second  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect  uiK)n  a 
grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a  year. 

In  connecticm  with  either  plan  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  vear 
could  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purchase  of  charts,  diagrams,  illus- 
trative material,  and  the  like. 

So  long  as  the  course  in  Commerce  rests  upon  a  temporary  basis,  it  is 
thought  to  be  wise  to  administer  it  under  the  College  Faculty,  and  to 
reward  the  comi)letion  of  it  by  a  certificate  rather  than  by  a  degree.  It 
may  safely  be  left  to  time  to  determine  whether  the  course  ought  to  lead  to 
a  degree,  and  whether  it  can  be  better  administered  in  a  school  by  itself. 
Any  pennanent  endowment  might  properly  contemplate  that  a  certain 
number  of  scholarshiixs  should  !)e  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chamber.  While 
the  course  is  upon  an  exj>erimentiLl  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  this  aspect  of 
the  question  should  Ik*  left  to  Ikj  dealt  with  upon  its  merits,  from  time  to 
time,  without  becoming  in  detail  a  specific  part  of  the  agreement.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  prant  beyond  the  period  of  five 
years  ;  but,  if  the  course  is  successful,  it  is  presumed  that  this  can  be 
arranged  in  case  of  need. 

The  details  of  the  plans  alluded  to  are  attached  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Seth  Low, 

President  of  Colttmbia  University, 

Plan  I. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce.  It  presupposes 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school,  public  or  private,  in  which  English 
mathematics,  history,  a  natural  science,  and  one  modem  langusigc  will  nave 
been  systematically  studied  to  the  extent  now  retiuired  for  admission  to 
Colnnibia  College.  In  form  and  in  content  it  is  adapted  to  students  of 
college  age,  naniely,  from  16  to  20  jrears. 

In  addition  to  the  training  provided  in  commercial  subjects,  the  Course 
includes  training  for  two  years  in  writing  English,  for  two  years  in  a 
mrKlcrn  European  language,  for  two  years  in  European  and  American 
historj',  and  for  three  years  in  political  economy  and  social  science.    It 
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offera  opportunities  for  the  study  of  industrial  chemistry,  of  a  second  and 
a  third  modem  language,  and  of  literature,  if  any  of  these  be  desired. 

Of  the  60  hours  required  (4  years  of  15  hours  each)  4,  or  6}  per  cent,  are 
devoted  to  instniction  in  writing  English  ;  6,  or  10  per  cent.,  to  European 
and  American  history  :  6,  or  10  per  cent.,  to  a  modem  European  language  ; 
10,  or  16 J  per  cent.,  U)  political  e<!onomy  and  social  science  ;  and  34,  or  56} 
per  cent.,  to  the  study  of  conmiennj  itself  in  its  various  phases. 

It  will  be  observetl  that  this  curriculum  comprises  lunciamental  courses 
in  the  princi]»lcL<  governing  business,  combintMl  with  detailed  courses  in 
practice.  It  is  intended  that  many  of  these  latter  courses,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  former,  should  be  given  by  men  having  an  intimate  j^KTsonal  acquaint- 
ance with  actual  business  life.  Among  such  courses  would  be  those  in 
Accounting,  Transportation,  Technique  oi  Trade  and  Commerce,  Conmiercial 
Ethics,  Commercial  Credits,  Insurance,  and  Commercial  Opportunities. 

COURSE  IN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  CURRICULUM. 

Required:  First  Year.  Hours, 

Rhetoric  A.— Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  -        -        -      3 
Purely  an  introductory  course,  intended  to  te«ach  correct- 
ness and  clearness  of  expi*es.sion,  and  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition. 

History  A. — Epochs  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem 
History,  with  special  reference  to  forms  of  government,  and 
changes  in  social  conditions 3 

CoMMERCB  1.*— Accounting -        -      3 

Principles  and  practice  of  fins.ncial  and  commercial  book- 
keeping, accounting,  and  arithmetic. 

Commerce  4.*— Economic  Geographv 3 

Topography,  Orogranhy,  Hydrography,  Mcteoroh^gy, 
Geo^iasy,  Oeography  (economic  enect^s  of  shaixjs  of 
contnients,  of  contour  of  land,  of  wat<5r  ma.sses,  of 
temi)erature  and  moisture,  of  zones  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, forest  areas  and  mineral  belts). 

One  of  the  following  : — 

German  A.— Elementarjr  Course \ 

Intended  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  syntax  and 
the  common  vocabulary  of  the  lan*fuage  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

French  A. — ElementaryCour.se 

The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French 
grammar,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  of 
French  syntax.  In  connection  with  the  grammar, 
translation  will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with  simple 
French  texts. 

Spanish  I. — Elementary  Course 

In  this  course  the  study  of  Spanish  is  taken  up  from  the        3 
beginning,  stress  l)eing  laid  on  the  accjuisition  of  a 
correct  i)ronunciation,  and  of  a  careful  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of   the  languagi\     The  student's  onorgy  is  1 
concentrated  (chiefly  u]>on  the  attainment  of  a  full  and  1 
accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  stu<ly 
of  grammar  is  subordinated,  though  made  systemati- 
cally to  contribute. 

Italian  T. — Elenientary  Course 

Primarily  designed  to  j)repare  beginners  for  the  study  of 
Italian  literature.  In  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  way 
it  is  also  designed  to  drill  them  in  the  pra(;tical  use  of 
the  language. 


Total 


15 


*  New  coaneB  to  be  eetablished. 
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Optional : 

Any  other  modern  langriage. 

Any  natural  science  including  Chemistry  24  (Industrial 
Chemistry).  The  subjects  discussed  in  Chemistry  24  are  : — 
(1.)  Air :  nature,  sources  of  contamination,  sewer-gaa, 
plumbing,  draining,  disinfection,  ventilation.  (2.)  Water : 
composition  of  natural  waters,  pollution,  disi)osal  of  sewage 
and  house  refuse.  (3.)  Artificial  Illumination  :  candles, 
oils,  and  lamps,  petroleum,  gas  and  its  products,  electric 
light.  (4.^  Limes,  mortars,  and  cements.  (5.)  Building 
stones :  decay  and  preservation.  (6.)  Timber  and  its 
Preservation  :  pigments,  paints,  essential  oils,  varnishes 
preserving  processes.  (7.)  Explosives:  gunpowder,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro-glycerine.  (8.)  Glass  and  ceramics.  (9.)  Electro- 
metallurgy.   (10.)  Photography. 


Second  Year, 
Required :  Hours, 

Rhetoric  B. — Practice  in  writing  English      -  -  -      1 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of   graded  themes,  so 

arranged  as  to  give  the   student    practice  in   all  the 
principal  kinds  of  prose  composition. 

History  4.— History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Close  of 

Reconstruction,  1877 3 

Economics  I. — Economic  History  of  England  and  America  \ 
(half  year). 
This  course  studies  primarily  the  economic  history  of 
England,  as  affordm^  the  clear^t  picture  of  the  evo- 
lution of  economic  life  from  primitive  society  to  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  modern  industrial  life. 
Incidentally  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  conteni- 
norary  movements  in  other  European  countries. 
Beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  attention 
is  directed  to  facts  of  American  economic  development, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
underlying  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Economics  A. — Outlines  of  Economics  (half  year). 

Text-book,  and  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
economic  organisation,  the  principle  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  institution  of  private  property. 

Commerce  5.*— Historv  of  Commerce  A.  .  .  .  . 
Commercial  Development  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  or 
Old  World ;  the  Southern  Movement  (Africa),  the 
Eastern  Movement  (Oceania,  Asia),  the  Western  Move- 
ment (Persian  Gulf,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  in  Middle 
Ages,  Modem  Europe). 

Commerce  13.* — Study  of  Commercial  Products 

Economic  Botany,  Economic  Zoology.  Economic  Mineralogy. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 


Total 15 

Optional : 

Any  other  modem  language. 

Any  natural  scrience. 

Any  course  in  history  open  to  Sfjphoniores. 

Any  course  in  English  ojien  to  Sophomores. 

*  New  coorsM  to  be  e»tabUslked. 
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Third  Year. 
Required :  Houn 

Economics  3.— Prcwitical  Political  Economy     -        -        -        -      3 
A   more    detailed  study  of  markets,  money,   banking, 
international  trade,  capital  and  labour,  etc. 

Commerce  6.*— History  of  Commerce  B  -  -  -  -  3 
Commercial  Development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
New  World.  Aboriginal  America  (native  exploitation) ; 
Colonial  America  f  source  of  raw  material)  :  Independent 
America  (point  oi  departure  for  further  extension  of 
economic  civilisation  across  the  Pacific) ;  the  meeting 
of  the  East  and  West.  America's  Place  in  the  Com- 
merce of  the  World. 

Commerce  12.*— Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce  -  -  3 
System  of  weights  and  measures  ;  currency  and  banking 
systems ;  customs  regulations ;  stora^,  bonding,  and 
harbour  regulations  :  rules  of  navi^tion  ;  markets  and 
fairs j  exchange  and  price  quotations;  study  of  com- 
mercial documents ;  onerations  in  produce  exchanges ; 
nomenclature  and  vocaoulary. 

Commerce  14.*— Commercial  Law 3 

Commerce  10.* — Inland  Trade  and  Transportation  -      3 

Historical  and  0>mparative.    Roads,  canals,    railways. 
Principles,  practice,  and  legislation. 

Total 15 

Optional : 

Commerce  2.* — Banking  Accounting      -       -       -        -       -      2 
Bank  operations,  exchange,  arbitrage,    transactions   on 
stock  exchange,  etc. 

Commerce  19.* — Commercial  Credits 2 

Commerce  17.* — Commercial  Opportunities  - 

Any  modem  language. 

Any  natural  science. 

Any  course  in  history  open  to  Juniors. 

Any  course  in  English  or  Literature  open  to  Juniors. 

Fourth  Year. 
Required :  Hours. 

Commerce  7.* — Commercial  G^graphy  (half  year) 

Commercial  relations  of  the  continents ;  of  the  various 
zones  of  production. 

Commerce  8.*— Commercial  Theory  (half  year) 

Commerce  11.*— Merchant  Shipping  and  Trade  Routes        -      3 
Historical  and  Comparative  Interoceanic  Communications. 

Commerce  16.* — Foreign  Commercial  Law    -       -        -       -      3 

Economics  4. — Taxation  and  Finance  -  -  -  -  -  2 
This  course  is  historical,  as  well  as  comparative  and 
critical.  After  givinp  a  geneml  introduction,  and  tracing 
the  history  of  the  science  of  finance,  it  treats  of  the 
various  rule^^  of  public  exjienditures  and  the  methods 
of  meeting  the  same  amon^^  different  civilised  nations. 
It  describes  the  different  kinds  of  i)ublic  revenue,  in- 
cluding the  public  domain  and  public  property,  public 


*  New  courses  to  be.  e«t«blithe<l. 
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Hours, 
works  and  industrial  undertakings,  special  assessments, 
fees,  and  taxes.  It  is  in  /?reat  part  a  course  on  the 
historjr,  theories,  and  methods  of  taxation  in  all  civilised 
countries.  It  considers  also  public  debt,  methods  of 
borrowing,  redemption,  refundinj;,  repudiation,  etc 
Finally,  it  describes  the  fiscal  organisation  of  the  state  by 
which  the  revenue  is  collected  and  expended,  and  dis- 
cusses the  budget,  national  state,  and  local.  Although 
the  course  is  comparative,  tne  point  of  view  is  American. 
Students  are  furnished  with  the  current  public  docu- 
ments of  the  United  States  Treasury,  nnd  the  chief 
financial  reports  of  the  leading  commonwealths,  and  are 
expected  to  understand  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  public 
debt,  revenue,  and  expenditure  therein  contained. 

So(yioLOGY  17.  —Statistics  and  Sociology  -  -  -  - 
This  course  is  intended  to  train  students  in  the  use  of 
statistics  as  an  instrument  of  investi^tion  in  social 
science.  The  topics  covered  are  :  Relation  of  statistics 
to  sociology,  criteria  of  statistics,  population,  popula- 
tion and  land,  sex,  a^  and  conjugal  condition,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  sicsness  and  mortality^  race  and 
nationality,  nugration,  social  {position,  infirmities, 
suicide,  vice,  crime,  nature  of  statistical  regularities    -)     2 

Sociology  18.— Statistics  and  Economics 

This  course  covers  those  statistics  of  most  use  in  political 
economy,  but  which  have  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  sociology.  These  include  the  statistics  of 
land,  production  of  food,  condition  of  labour,  wages, 
money,  credit,  prices,  commerce,  manufactures,  traide. 
imports  and  exports,  national  wealth,  public  deot,  ana 
relative  incomes. 

CoMiiCEBCE  10. — Commercial  Treaties      -       -       -        - 


Total 15 

Optional : 

Commerce  3.*— Railroad,  Corporate  and  Public  Accounting  -  2 

Commerce  18.* — Commercial  Ethics               -       .        .       .  2 

Commerce  20.*— Insurance -  2 

Sociology  15.— Principles  of  Sociology  (this  is  a  text-book 

course) 2 

Economics  6.— Corpjorations  and  Trusts  ;  Effect  on  Production 

and  Distribution 2 

BcoKOMics  11  and  12.      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -      2 

Economics  11. — Communistic  and  Scxiialistic  Theories  (half 
year). 

This  course  studies  the  theories  of  8t  Simon,  Fourier, 
Proudhon,  Rodbertus,  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  others.  It 
aims  to  utilise  recent  discoveries  in  economic  science  in 
making  a  critical  test  of  these  theories  themselves  and  of 
certain  counter-arguments.  It  examines  the  socialistic 
ideals  of  distribution,  and  the  effects  that,  by  reason  of 
natural  laws,  would  follow  an  attempt  to  realise  them 
through  the  action  of  the  State.  ^ 

Economics  12.— Theories  of  Social  Reform  (half  year). 

This  course  treats  of  certain  plans  for  the  partial  re- 
construction of  industrial  society  that  have  been 
advocated  in  the  United  States,  and  endeavours  to 
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Hours 
determine  what  reforms  are  in  harmonj  with  economic 
principles.  It  treats  of  the  proposed  smgle  tax,  of  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  of 
those  proposed  by  labour  organisations.  It  studies  the 
general  relation  of  the  State  to  industry. 

Public  Law  17.— Municipal  Government  -  -  -  -  1  . 
This  course  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  municipal  de- 
velopment, with  a  view  to  determining  the  conditions 
that  make  municipal  prosperity,  and  those  that  con- 
tribute to  its  decay.  It  will  include  a  brief  study  of 
municipal  organisation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  respective  merits  of  government  by  Mayor 
and  government  by  CJouncil ;  the  relation  of  the  city 
to  the  State,  or  Home  Rule ;  unsolved  municipal 
problems,  such  as  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  garbage  ; 
the  distinction  between  dispensable  and  indispensable 
inunicipal  functions ;  whetner  the  indispensable  func- 
tions of  municipal  government,  such  as  charity  and 
correction,  oan  be  usefully  usurped  by  private  associa- 
tions, however  well  intended ;  how  far  municipal 
government  is  business,  how  far  it  is  humanitarian  : 
the  result  of  efforts  to  extend  dispensable  municipal 
functions  in  Europe,  as,  for  example,  the  ownership  and 
exploitation  of  its  own  franchises,  municipal  lodging- 
houses,  municijial  tenements,  etc.  :  the  actual  organisa- 
tion of  municipal  government  in  New  York  City  ;  the 
history  of  New  York  City,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  its  history  since  the  Tweed  Ring  ;  the  actual 
condition  of  political  forces  in  New  York  City  to-day, 
and  a  study  of  the  questions  that  are  includea  in  the 
term  "  practical  politics." 

Any  course  in  history  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  course  in  English  or  Literature  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  course  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  modern  language. 

Graduate  Gourdes  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Students 
are  recommended  to  take  them  in  the  following  order  : — 

Hours. 

let  Year.    Railroad  Problems 2 

Industrial  and  Fiscal  History  of  the  United  States       -  2 

Economic  Theory 2 

Anthropology 2 

General  Sociology 2 

Progress  and  Democracy 2 

Constitutional  Law 3 

History  of  Diplomacy 2 

Administrative  Law 2 

History  of  European  Law      .-..--  2 
History  :  Any  ot  the  University  courses^ 

2nd  Year.  Comimrative  Colonial  Administration  -        -        -        -  2 

H»tory  of  Commercial  Theory 2 

Hlstrjry  of  Economics 2 

International  Law 2 

The  I^w  of  Taxation 1 

C>Mnpjirative  Jurisprudence  -  _        .        .        .  2 

International  Private  T^aw 1 

l\iuperi.sni      -        -        .        -        .  Qialf  year)l  „ 

Criminology (half  year)/  ^ 

Tariff  Administration     -        -        -  . 

History  :  Any  of  the  University  courses. 
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^£W   COURSES  TO   BE   GIVEN   UNDER  THE  TITLE   OF 

COMMERCE. 

Hours. 

CoMMB&CE.     1.  Accounting  A 3 

2.  Accounting  B  (optional) ' 2 

3.  Accounting  C  (optional) 2 

4.  Economic  Geogmphy 3 

5.  History  of  Commerce  A 3 

6.  History  of  Commerce  B 3 

7.  Commercial  Geography         '"""la 

8.  Commercial  Theory J 

9.  History  of  Commercial  Theory  (graduate)     -        -  2 

10.  History  of  Inland  Transportation         .        -        .  3 

11.  Merchant  Shipping  and  Trade  Routes  -        -        -  3 

12.  Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce       -        -        -  3 

13.  Study  of  Commercial  Products     -        -        -        -  2 

14.  Commercial  I^w 3 

15.  Foreign  Commercial  Law 3 

16.  Commercial  Treaties 2 

17.  Commercial  OmK)rtunitie8  (optional)    -        -        -  2 

18.  Commercial  Ethics  (optional)        .        .        .        -  2 

19.  Commerciid  Credits  (optional)      .        -        .        -  ^ 

20.  Insurance  (optional) 2 

Stcde7}ient  of  courses  that  can  he  given  under  vdinous  apjyropriations. 

With  a  grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,600,  the  following  courses  can  be 
given : — 

1.  Commerce  4,  5,  G,  and  7  (Economic  Geography,  History  of  Com- 

merce, Commercial  Geography). 

2.  Commerce  14  and  15  (Commercial  Ijaw). 

3.  Commerce  1  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

4.  Commerce  10  and  11  (Trans])ortation  and  Shipping). 

5.  Commerce  13  (Study  of  Commercial  Products). 
G.  Commerce  16  (Commercial  Treaties). 

These  courses,  added  to  the  various  courses  in  Modem  Languages,  in 
English,  in  History,  in  Political  Economy,  in  Administration,  in  Diplomacy, 
in  International  Law,  in  Constitutional  Law,  and  in  Sociology,  that  are 
already  given  in  the  University,  would  make  a  good  course  in  Commerce 
and  Finance. 


With  a  grant  of  §16,000,  the  following  additional  courses  could  be 
offered  :— 

1.  (Commerce  12  (Technique  of  Tmde  and  Commerce). 

2.  Commerce  2  (Banking  Accounting). 

3.  Commerce  19  (Commercial  Credits). 


With  a  grant  of   $20,000,  the  following  additional  courses  could  be 
given  :— 

1.  Commerce  17  (Commercial  Opportunities). 

2.  Commerce  3  (Railroad,  Ci>r|K)j'at<i,  and  I^ublic  Accounting). 

3.  Commerce  18  (('ommercial  Kthics). 
4   (commerce  20  (Insurance). 

5.  Commerce  8  aiul  9  (Commercial  Theory). 

6.  Colonial  Administration. 
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Plan  It 

This  is  framed  so  as  to  make  as  large  use  as  possible  of  existing  courses 
of  instruction  in  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
European  experience  on  this  subject.  Courses  to  be  established,  amounting 
in  all  to  21  hours  per  week,  are  indicated  with  a  star  (*). 


Hours. 


First  Yeak. 

Rhetoric  A.— Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  - 

Purelyan  introductory  course,  intended  to  teach  correctness 
and  clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition. 

Chemistry  I.+— General  Inorganic  Chemistry        - 

Introduction.  Laws  of  chemical  combmation,  history, 
occurrence,  preparation,  and  propertie^s  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  conipouuds.  Laboratory  practice 
comprises  the  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties and  tests  of  the  principal  inorganic  elements 
and  compounds. 

History  2.  -  Continental  Euroi)ean  History,  modern  and  con- 
temporaneous        

Qbbman  a. — Elementary  Course  -        -        - 

Intended  to  familianse  the  student  with  the  syntax  and 
common  vocabulary  of  the  languac'e,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  read  ordinary  German  at  signt. 

French  A. — Elementary  Course    -       -  -       .       , 

The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French  gram- 
mar, both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  of  French 
syntax.  In  connection  with  the  ^ammar,  translation 
will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with  simple  French  texts. 

Spanish  L— Elementary  Course 

In  this  course  the  study  of  Spanish  is  taken  up  from  \  ^ 
the  beginning,  stress  being  laid  on  the  acquisition  of ' 
a  correct  pronunciation,  and  of  a  careful  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  language.  The  student's  energy  is 
concentrated  chiefly  uix)n  the  attainment  of  a  full  and 
accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study 
of  grammar  is  sulwrdinated,  though  made  systemati- 
cally to  contribute. 

Italian  L— Elementary  Course     -  -        -        .        - 

Primarily  designed  to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of 
Italian  literature.     In  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  way  it 
is  also  designed  to  drill  them  in  the  practical  use  o 
the  language. 

Commerce  I.* — Accounting 

Principles  and  practice  of  financial  and  commercial  book- 
keeping, accounting,  and  arithmetic. 


Total  - 


15 


*  New  courses  to  be  establisheil. 
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Second  Yeak. 

ffoun. 
Rhetoric  B. — Practice  in  writing  English       .       -        -         -    i 
This  course   consists  of  a  series  of  ^aded  themes,  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  student  practice  in  all  the  prin 
cipal  kinds  of  prose  composition. 

Chemistry  24. — Industrial  Chemistry.  General  course  -  4 
The  subjects  discussed  are  :—  (I.)  Air  :  nature,  sources  of 
contamination,  sewer-gas,  plumbing,  draining,  disinfec- 
tion, ventilation.  (2.)  Water  :  composition  of  natural 
waters,  pollution,  disposal  of  sewage  and  house  refase. 
(3.)  Artificial  illumination:  candles,  oils,  and  lamps, 
petroleum,  gas  and  its  products,  electric  light.  (4.) 
Limes,  mortars,  and  cements.  (5.)  Building-stones : 
decay  and  preservation.  (6.)  Timber  and  its  preserva- 
tion :  pigments,  paints,  essential  oils,  varnishes, 
preserving  processes.  (7.)  Explosives  :  ftunpowder,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro-plycerine.  (8.^  Glass  and  ceramics.  (9.) 
Electro-metallurgy.    (10.)  rhotography. 

History  4. — History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the 

Reconstruction  (1877)    -        - 3 

German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian       -       -       -       -      3 

Commerce  2.*--Economic  Geograohy     -        -       -       -       -      3 
The  effect  and  influence  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  land 
distribution,  etc.,  on  natural  products^  trade  routes, 
commercial  exchanges,  etc. 

Total 14 

Third  Year. 

Hours. 

Economics  I.— Economic  History  of  England  and  America  - ' 
This  course  studies  primarily  the  economic  history  of 
England,  as  affording  the  clearest  picture  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  economic  life  from  primitive  society  to  the 
comi)licated  mechanism  of  modern  industrial  life. 
Incidentally  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  contem- 

gjrary  movements  in  other  European  countries, 
cginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  attention  is 
directed  to  facts  of  American  economic  development,  )  3 
and  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
underlying  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Economics  A. — Outlines  of  Economics  -        - 

Text-book  and  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
economic  organisation,  the  principle  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  institution  of  private  property. 

Commerce  3.* — Commercial  History  and  Geography     -        -       6 
Historv  of  commerce  ;  commerce  and  trade  development 
of  tne  several  nations  ;  progress  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery ;  colonial  settlement  and  development ;  history 
of  tariffs  and  imposts,  etc.,  two  courses. 

Commerce  4.* — Transportation  and  Shipping  -        -        -        -      3 

Historical  and  comparative  ;  processes,  documents,  and 
records  ;  making  and  inter[)retation  of  trade  statistics  ; 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

Elective  (Curses 3 


Total -       -    16 


New  ouurses  to  be  establiahed. 
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Fourth  Yeab 

Economics  3. — Practical  Political  Economy    -        -        - 

A  more  detailed  study  of  markets,  money,  banking,  inter- 
national trade,  capital  and  labour,  etc. 

Sociology  17. — Statistics  and  Sociology  -  -  -  -"^ 
This  course  is  intended  to  train  students  in  the  use  of 
statistics  as  an  instrument  of  investi^tion  in  social 
science.  The  topics  covered  are :  Relation  of  statistics 
to  sociology,  criteria  of  statistics,  population,  popula- 
tion and  land,  sex,  a^e  and*  conjugal  condition,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  sickness  and  mortality,  race  and 
nationality,  migration,  social  position,  infirmities,  sui- 
cide, vice,  crime,  nature  of  statistical  regularities         - ) 

Sociology  18. — Statistics  and  Economics  -  -  -  - 
This  course  covers  those  statistics  of  most  use  in  poli- 
tical economy,  but  which  have  also  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  sociology.  These  include  the 
statistics  of  land,  production  of  food,  condition  of 
labour,  wages,  money,  credit,  prices,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, trade,  imports,  and  exports,  national  wealth, 
public  debt  and  relative  incomes. 

Commerce  5. — Commercial  Law 6 

Including  elements  of  jurisprudence,  contracts,  real  and 
personal  property,  agency,  bailments  and  carriers, 
negotiable  paper,  trusts,  bankruptcy,  etc.,  in  outline, 
two  courses. 

Elective  Courses  -       -       -       -       .  -       .       .4 


Total .15 

Among  elective  courses  should  be — 

Such  courses  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  and  Physics,  as  the  student  is  competent  to  take,  and 

Hours, 

Anthropology  1  (General  Anthropology)       -       ...  2 

CflEMiSTRY  2  (General  Inorganic  ChemistryJ  -        -        -        -  2 
Two  conferences  and  two  afterncwns  in  laboratory. 

Chemistry  25  (Industrial  Chemistry)     -  .        _        .  4 

Chemistry  20  and  27  (Industrial  Chemistry)  .        -        -        .  o 

Economics  4  (Science  of  Finance) 2 

Economics  5  and  6  (Fiscal  and   Industrial  History  of   the 

United  Sttites ;  liailroad  Problems)  -  _        .        .  2 

Economics  8  (History  of  Political  Economy)  -        -        -        -  2 

Economics  9  and  10  (Laws  of  Distribution)    -        -        -        .  2 

Economics  11  and  12  (Social  Reform) 2 

English  1  (General  History  of  Literature)     -        -        -        _  3 

English  11  (Nineteenth  Century  English  I^iterature)     -        -  3 

English  16  (American  Literature) 2 

Rhetoric  1  and  2  (English  Conii)osition)        -        -        _        .  3 

Oeology  If  (General  Geology) 2 

GKOixxiY  2  (General  Geology) 3 

t  Adaitioiiai  work  in  the  Laboratory. 
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^  Hours. 

Geolo<;y  3  (Economic  Geology) 3 

Philosophy  A  and  9  (Psychology  :  scientific  method)     -        -  3 

Psychology  1  (Introduction  to  Psychology)    -        -        -        -  2 

Public  Law  1  (Comparative  Constitutional  Law)  -        -        -  2 

PuBUC  Law  6  and  7  (History  of  Diplomacy)  -        -        -        -  2 

Public  Law  8  (International  Law) 2 

This  course  of  study,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  21  hours,  or  (apijroxi- 
matelv)  one-third  of  the  student's  whole  time,  to  courses  specially  designe 
to  fit  him  for  intelligent  participation  in  conmiercial  life.  It  leaves  7  hours 
to  be  apportioned,  as  he  wills,  to  subjects  of  a  general  character..  The 
remaining  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English,  of  European  and 
American  history,  of  general  and  industrial  chemistry,  of  modern  languages, 
and  of  economics,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  a  broad  and  liberal 
general  training  that  will  at  the  same  time  provide  him  with  a  fund  of 
infoi-mation  immediately  useful  in  commerce.  Some  instruction,  specially 
designed  for  this  course,  is  included  from  the  first  year,  in  order  that  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  course  may  not  api)ear  to  students  to  be  unduly 
l>o8tponed. 

CosL— With  a  grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  per  annmn,  this  course 
could  be  established  and  carried  on. 


(  ils  ) 


SOME  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


During  the  present  year  (1901)  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  spend  some  weeks  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  lecturing  to  the 
students  of  the  "  Summer  School "  there.  He  has  also  had 
opportunities,  both  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  in  other  ways,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  of  some 
other  American  institutions  of  the  same  kind;  and  as  a  graduate 
of  the  oldest  English  university  he  could  not  fail  to  find  many 
interesting  points  of  compaiison  and  contrast. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  State  institution,  intended  to 
be  the  crown  of  a  State  system  of  education.  It  is  admiribly 
l>laced  at  the  capital,  Madison — a  pleasant  little  city  between  two 
considerable  lakes,  which  give  abundant  means  of  recreation.  It 
is  far  enough  from  a  large  city  to  enjoy  academic  quiet;  it  is 
near  enough  to  Milwaukee  (the  most  populous  city  of  Wisconsin) 
and  Chicago  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  movement  of  affairs. 
Though  Madison  is  the  State  capital,  its  political  life  is  not  active, 
for  the  legislature  meets  only  once  in  every  two  years,  and  the 
work  of  the  State  Government  is  not  sufficiently  important  to 
make  it  an  object  of  much  interest.  The  State  Judiciary  has  its 
seat  at  Madison,  which  may  best  be  described  as  a  legal  and 
academic  centre. 

The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  not  large,  somewhere  about 
two  and  a  quarter  millions,  but  it  has  provided  well  and  even 
generously  for  its  university.  The  institution  apparently  has 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  frequent  increases  of  funds  from  the 
State  Legislature,  if  only  it  can  show  reasonable  cause  for  the 
application.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  contribu- 
tions,  very  considerable  as  they  are,  only  represent  a  part  of  the 
State  endowment  of  education,  for  there  is  a  complete  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  leading  up  to  the  university. 

The  institution  has  developed  with  great  rapidity,  both  in 
equipment  and  in  the  number  of  its  students,  during  recent  years. 
It  now  possesses  new  and  satisfactory  buildings  for  its  law  school 
and  for  its  technical  schools  of  science,  engineering,  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  its  most  recent  acquisition  is  a  fine  library  building, 
erected  out  of  State  funds  for  the  joint  use  of  the  university  and 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  Most  of  these  buildings  are 
pjTouped  around  the  "  campus,"  on  the  gi'adual  slope  of  a  hill 
which  overlooks  the  larger  and  the  finer  of  the  two  lakes,  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  city;  and  though  no  one  of  the 
buildinpTs,  except,  perhaps,  the  new  library,  lays  claim  to  any 
outward  architectural  merit,  yet  the  general  result  is  very  eflPec- 
tivo  and  attractive.  The  university  also  possesses  a  small  but 
admirable  observatorj-,  the  result  of  a  private  benefaction.     The 
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number  of  students  is  increasing  fast ;  last  year  it  reached  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  including  students  of  the  Summer 
Session  and  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  they  are  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  teaching  sta^'  is  strong  and  is 
frequently  increased. 

The  university  is  very  popular  in  the  State,  and  one  reason  for 
the  readiness  of  the  legislature  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies 
for  it  is  to  he  found  in  some  special  services  which  it  has  been 
able  to  render.  The  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  a  specially 
agricultural  district,  where  dairy  fanning  is  a  very  important 
occupation.  The  university  has  recently  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  well  equipped  and  does 
good  work.  It  has  been  able  to  advise  the  farmers  as  to  new 
methods  of  dealing  with  agricultural  pests,  and  it  also  serves  them 
as  an  experimental  station.  One  of  the  professors  has  placed 
freely  at  the  disj)Osal  of  the  public  his  inventions  in  regard  to 
the  testing:  of  milk.  In  these  wavs  the  farmers  have  received  86me 
practical  and  obvious  benefits  from  the  State  university,  and  are 
therefore  solid  in  its  support.  Another  reason  for  the  special 
interest  in  educational  matters  shown  by  the  State  generally  may 
be  the  presence  of  a  very  large  German  and  Scandinavian  element 
in  the  population,  for  the  Germans  at  least  carry  their  educational 
traditions  with  them. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  reasons, 
or  that  Wisconsin  is  an  exceptional  instance.  Probably  nothing 
in  the  United  States  impresses  an  observer  from  an  English 
university  more  than  the  enthusiasm  everywhere  shown  for  educa- 
tion— though  it  may  not  always  be  tempered  by  wisdom  or  result 
in  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods.  He  particularly  notes  the 
constant  private  benefactions  and  the  activity  displayed  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  foundation  of  State  universities.  This  latter 
feature  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  new  western  States ; 
some  of  them  have  hardly  been  formed,  and  certainly  have  not 
settled  down  before  they  have  gone  to  work  to  create  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  academic  centre  for  the  State.  Thus  Washing- 
ton, only  incorporated  in  1889,  has  its  university  at  Seattle,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Such  action  has  of  course  been  dictated  partly 
by  intcT'-State  rivalry,  but  chiefly  it  has  been  inspired  by  real 
educational  zeal,  by  the  desire  of  the  community  to  keep  its  most 
promising  students  within  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  who  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  growth  of 
population.  Wisconsin  probably  ranks  third  amongst  such 
institutions — its  neighbour,  Michigan,  would  generally  take  place 
before  it,  and  Pennsylvania  would  certainly  come  first ;  but  these 
are  only  the  most  consj)icuous  examples.  It  is  natural  that  many 
of  these  State  foundations,  like  many  of  the  innumerable  univer- 
sities and  degree-giving  colleges  established  by  private  action  or 
by  religious  denominations,  should  still  be  in  a  decidedly  unde- 
veloped condition  ;  but  rapid  progress  is  being  made.  There  was  a 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  it  could  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that,  "  if  we  define  a  university  as  a  place  where  teaching  which 
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puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of  the 
time,  is  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great  depart- 
ments ot  intellectual  Hie,  not  more  than  twelve,  and  possibly  only 
eight  or  nine  of  the  American  institutions  would  fall  within  the 
dehnition.  Of  these,  nearlv  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
States."*  Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  some  of  our  most 
famous  English  universities  would  fare  if  tested  by  this  some- 
what severe  definition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  is  becoming  less  and  less  true. 
There  are  State  institutions  in  the  middle  and  even  the  western 
States  which  are  beginning  to  compete  seriously  with  the  univer- 
sities of  the  East,  and  there  are  great  private  foundations,  like 
Chicago  and  Leland  Stanford.  The  East  is  no  longer  to  have  a 
monopoly.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  time  before 
these  new  institutions  can  compete  with  the  older  ones  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
private  foundations,  they  have  almost  unlimited  funds  at  their 
disposal.  And  in  the  latter  case  the  attempt  to  erect  a  university 
complete  in  all  departments  at  a  single  stroke  may  not  have  quite 
the  anticipated  result^s.  But  the  new  institutions  undoubtedly 
have  great  careers  before  them.  One  advantage  the  State  univer- 
sities have  in  the  newer  States ;  being  early  in  the  field  they  may 
be  able  to  chock  the  rise  of  those  small  institutions  which  have 
rather  brought  discredit  upon  academic  degrees  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  American  Commonwealth  is  so  vast  that  it  must 
have  many  "  intellectual  centres  "  ;  no  group  of  States  can  mono- 
polise the  intellectual  life  of  the  Union.  And  it  is  in  this  matter, 
if  in  no  other,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  new  universities  are 
so  great. 

In  most  of  the  institutions  founded  and  endowed  by  States  the 
fees  are  very  vsmall ;  in  many  cases  they  are  little  more  than 
nominal.  Thus  at  Wisconsin  a  student  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  pays  six  dollars  a  semester,  or  twelve  dollars  a  year  (the 
academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters) ;  in  the  technical 
schools  the  fees  are  the  same,  but  there  are  xspecial  laboratory  fees. 
There  is  also  a  special  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Law 
School,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  a  graduate  department.  So  in 
the  State  universities  of  Ohio,  California,  Colorado  (to  take  only 
casual  instances),  the  fees  for  students  resident  in  the  State  are 
Fcarcely  more  than  at  Wisconsin — in  some  they  are  apparently 
less.  In  every  case  the  fees  for  students  not  of  the  State  are 
higher,  though  still  much  smaller  than  in  the  great  "  private  " 
universities.  At  Wisconsin  the  fees  for  students  not  resident  in 
the  State  are  only  about  sixty  dollars  a  year;  at  Harvard  the 
ordinary  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  is  about  the  same  at 
Columbia  and  Yale.  This  free  tuition  at  the  State  univer- 
se ies  has  some  great  advantages;  particularly  it  puts  a 
university  education,  or  at  least  the  best  the  State  has  to 
offer,  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and  throws  the  institution 
(•iK'n  tn  siiulents  of  all  classes  of  society.     On  the  other  hand, 
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it  may  be  doubted  ii  a  uniyersity  cotirM  should  be  made  too 
easily  attainable;  there  (is  a  temptation  to  students  to  take 
it,  whether  it  is  of  use  to  them  or  not.  If  uniyersities  are  to 
be  open  to  all  persons  who  present  themselves,  it  is  right  that 
good  students  should  not  be  excluded  by  lack  of  financial  means ; 
and  if  all  the  money  (or  the  greater  part)  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  comes  from  the  State,  the  free  opening  is  perhaps 
inevitable.  Probably  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  make  ability 
and  scholarship  (in  the  widest  sense)  the  requirement  for  admis- 
sion, and  then  by  a  well-managed  system  of  studentships  to  secure 
that  no  pecuniary  difficulties  should  exclude  an  able  student. 
But  that  is  perhaps  utopian,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  these  American  State  institutions.  It  does  not  seem, 
likely  that  universities  of  the  older  type,  what  may  be  called  the 
**  private  "  foundations,  will  suffer  much  from  it,  and  from  the 
rivalry  of  these  free  institutions.  Perhaps  many  of  the  smaller 
"  universities,"  which  are  really  only  colleges,  will  be  forced  out 
of  existence,  or  become  merged  in  the  larger  ones,  but  that  will 
scarcely  be  regrettable.  But  the  g^eat  **  private  "  universities, 
like  Harvard  and  Tale,  are  not  likely  to  be  affected ;  they  appeal, 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  to  special  classes,  which 
will  continue  to  go  to  them,  even  though  an  equal  education  can 
be  obtained  at  a  smaller  cost  elsewhere.  Social  reasons,  if  no  other, 
will  continue  to  dictate  the  choice.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  higher  social  classes  all  refrain  from  making  use  of  the  State 
universities ;  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  furnish  the  students. 

In  the  ''  public "  institutions  as  a  whole  the  men  and  women 
studunts  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  In  the  University  of 
"Wisi^onsin  they  are  in  a  position  of  perfect  equality,  and  their 
intercourse  is  almost  entirely  unrestrained.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  university  has  a  hall  of  residence  for  women  (which 
accommodates  only  a,small  proportion),  and  no  such  residence  for 
men.  It  has  no  so  called  "  dormitories,"  that  is,  large  halls 
containing  students'  rooms,  such  as  exist  at  Harvard,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  of  education — co-education,  where  the  two 
sexes  receive  the  same  training  in  the  same  institutions, 
and  co-ordinated  education,  where  parallel  training  is  givc^-n 
in  separate  institutions — the  State  universities  have  been 
placed^ squarely  on  the  side  of  co-education.  The  "private" 
foundations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  on  the  subject; 
some,  like  Chicago,  adopt  the  system  of  co-education;  others, 
like  Harvard,  are  opposed  to  it.  So  far  as  a  visitor  can 
jud<>e,  the  system  appears  to  work  with  perfect  smoothness  at 
Wisconsin  in  all  that  relates  to  the  actual  work  of  the  university 
— though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  women  on  the  staff  are 
very  few  in  number.  As  to  the  social  results,  the  reliable  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  almost  unfettered  intercourse  of  the  men 
and  women  students  does  not  produce  any  harmful  effects.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  apparently  serve  to  any  extent  as  a  social 
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training,  for  after  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  only 
a  comparatively  few  students  who  have  any  chance  of  participat- 
ing in  this  social  life. 

In  fact,  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  older  English  universities 
the  American  institutions  probably  appear  to  be  weakest  on  the 
social  side.  Though  if  he  considered  the  situation  at  home  he 
would  remember  that  the  social  activities  from  which  he  has  so 
greatly  benefited,  and  which  were  a  large  part  of  his  university 
life,  are  limited  to  two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
which  they  are  the  product  of  very  unusual  circumstances  and 
traditions ;  in  other  English  institutions  they  are  much  less  pro- 
minent. In  the  American  universities  there  are,  as  with  us, 
innumerable  societies  of  all  kinds ;  some  of  them — particularly 
those  which  take  their  names  from  mystic  combinations  of  Greek 
letters,  like  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa — are  lodges  of  secret  (but,  hap- 
pily, not  revolutionary)  societies,  which  extend  over  most  of  the 
universities  of  the  Union.  The  societies  are  flourishing,  and  they 
discharge  a  most  useful  function  in  taking  the  place  of  our  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges  as  the  bonds  of  union  between  students 
of  different  generations.  But  all  such  societies  are  naturally  self- 
centred.  And  the  chief  fault  in  the  social  organisation  of  many 
of  the  American  universities  (it  would  be  unfair  to  say  of  them 
all)  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  the  social  meeting 
of  teachers  and  students.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  either  party;  it  is  the  result  of  many 
things.  In  a  number  of  the  State  universities,  and  in  others, 
perhaps,  to  a  less  extent,  there  are  large  numbers  of  students  who 
have  not  had  the  preliminary  traininf?  which  would  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  if  they  existed.  And  in  some 
cases  attempts  made  to  remedy  this  defect  have  hitherto  not  met 
with  much  success.  Here,  again,  it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be  room 
for  much  more  effort  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  student  life  the  present  writer 
has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  speak  in  detail.  The 
general  impression  upon  his  mind  is  that  it  is  at  least  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  English  underc^raduates,  though  it  is  limited 
in  various  ways  which  have  already  been  indicated.  The  cult  of 
athletics  is  not  so  higfhly  developed  ;  the  games  seem  to  be  under- 
taken less  from  motives  of  pure  sport,  and  thev  are  not  shared  in 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  students.  One  difficulty  is,  of 
course,  the  absence  of  the  keen  rivalrv  within  the  university 
which  results  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  the  college  system ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  there  are  fewer  opportunities  and  calls 
for  a  large  number  of  men.  Of  the  intellectual  life  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  speak.  It  is  free  from  some  affectations  which  are  apt 
to  mar  English  undergraduate  life ;  it  is  perhaps  more  crude  and 
more  inclined  to  follow  closelv  the  lines  of  the  students'  academic 
•work.  It  seems  also  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
student  who  goes  up  to  an  American  university  is  not  generally  by 
any  jneans  so  well  prepared  as  a  boy  who  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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leaves  an  Euglish  secondary  school.  That  means  that  more  elemen- 
tary work  often  has  to  be  done  in  the  first  year ;  it  means  also  that 
a  student's  mind  is  less  developed,  that  he  has  less  independence  of 
thought  and  taste.  Of  the  majority  of  the  American  institutions, 
though  not  of  the  oldest  and  best,  it  must  be  said  that  they  afEord 
fewer  opportunities  than  are  desirable  for  those  intellectual  pur- 
suits, apart  from  one's  dii'ect  work,  which  are  the  most  important 
force  in  the  formation  of  cultured  men  and  women. 

To  come  to  the  more  immediate  task  of  the  university,  to  its 
academic  work.  The  "  Summer  Session  "  is  a  fairly  common 
institution,  and  Wisconsin  may  furnish  us  with  an  example.  It 
begins  there  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  academic  year ;  that  is,  at  about  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  lasts  six  weeks.  It  is  a  separate  session,  and  members 
of  the  academic  staff  are  not  bound  to  take  part  in  it ;  those  who 
do  so  are  reinforced  by  lecturers  from  elsewhere.  Attendance  at 
the  courses  given  during  the  session  counts  towards  the  degree. 
The  student-attendance  is  composed  ])artly  of  high-school  teachers 
desiious  of  continuing  their  studies  and  qualifying  for  promotion, 
partly  of  persons  engaged  in  some  special  work,  and  partly  of 
ordinary  students  of  the  university  who  may  wish  to  take  their 
degrees  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  There  may  of- course  be 
many  reasons  for  this  wish,  but  an  important  one  is  that  students 
who  propose  to  take  the  professional  (post-graduation)  schools, 
such  as  Law,  do  not  want  to  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  attainment  of  the  preliminary  degrees.  Almost 
everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  period  of  study 
lequired  in  these  ])rofessional  schools,  and  a  desire  amongst 
students  to  shorten  the  earlier  course.  Various  universities  there- 
fore allow  the  Summer  Session  to  count  towards  a  degree. 
Chicago  University  has  adopted  a  different  method ;  the  academic 
year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  a  student  is  only  required 
to  attend  during  three.  But  should  he  choose  to  take  the  four, 
with  only  brief  holidays,  he  may  do  so,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
number  of  years  over  which  his  undergraduate  course  extends 
from  four  to  three.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Summer 
Session  at  Wisconsin  meets  a  real  demand.  This  year  the 
attendance  was  higher  than  on  any  previous  occasion ;  between  four 
and  five  hundred  students  entered.  Of  these  a  very  considerable 
proportion  were  school-teachers,  and  it  naturally  followed  that  a 
number  of  the  courses  given  throughout  the  session  were  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  their  requirements;  and  there  were  special 
courses  upon  the  principles  of  teaching.  There  are  certain  objec- 
tions to  this,  and  amongst  others  the  fact  that  it  encourages 
students  to  study  in  a  way  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
results  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  work.  But  probably  the 
advantages  Avliicli  the  j-ession  confers  on  many  students  outweigh 
the  (»viLs,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  much  appreciated. 
One  hears  many  instances  of  sacrifices  made  by  teachers  and 
others  to  enable  them  to  attend,  and  the  present  writer  knew 
several  cases  of  students  who  supported  themselves  during  the 
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session  by  waiting  at  table  and  doing  other  work  in  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  city. 

The  reference  made  above  to  the  professional  schools  suggesta 
another  noticeable  point;  that  is,  the  attempt  of  many  of  the 
universities  to  provide  instruction  of  a  directly  practical  nature 
in  various  departments — instruction  which  shall  send  the  students 
out  capable  of  commencing  the  practice  of  the  profession  which 
they  may  have  chosen.  Of  course,  in  a  number  of  cases  this  is 
done  very  imi)erfectly,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
the  object  is  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  attained.  Thus  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  as  already  indicated,  sends  its  studenta 
out  well-equipped  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  of  technical  pursuits 
such  as  engineering.  The  agricultural  work  stands  naturally 
01)  a  different  footing.  A  departure  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  recent  establishment  of  a  school  of  commerce,  which 
proposes  to  train  students  for  a  career  in  the  higher  departments 
of  business  just  as  the  Law  School  trains  thom  for  a  legal  career. 
Other  universities  have  recently  founded  similar  schools,  and 
the  working  of  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with^ great  interest. 
It  is  stated  at  Wisconsin  that  the  establishment  of  the  school 
(not  much  more  than  a  year  ago)  has  already  attracted  to 
the  university  a  number  of  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  directly  into  business.  Other  universities  have,  of  course, 
still  more  professional  departments,  such  as  schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistr^^  In  all  this  there  is  of  course  no  comparison  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  a  curiously  limited  meaning  is 
still  attached  to  the  term  **  university  education  "  ;  the  comparison 
must  be  with  the  newer  English  universities.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably right  that  the  universities  should  thus  extend  the  range  of 
subjcKits  in  which  they  offer  instruction ;  the  one  danger  is  that 
in  the  desire  to  bestow  practical  benefits  on  their  students  they  will 
lose  sight  of  what  is  no  less  their  task — the  promotion  of  general 
culture. 

In  the  matter  of  the  work  required  for  the  degrees  there  is  a 
controversy  still  raging  between  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
courses  of  study  and  the  supporters  of  the  free  choice.  In  cases 
where  the  latter  policy  has  prevailed  the  plan  usually  adopted  is 
U)  prescribe  a  limited  amount  of  studies,  and  beyond  that  to  allow 
the  student  to  select  freely  any  courses  which  he  may  wish  to 
attend.  In  various  cases  a  student  has  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
a  professor  or  instructor  in  his  choice,  sometimes  only  in  his  tirst 
year,  sometimes  in  all  years.  The  prescribed  work  is  naturally 
greatest  in  the  first  year,  and  then  usually  ceases  with  the  third 
year.  In  his  courses  which  are  not  prescribed  a  student  can  follow 
his  natural  bent.  The  first  degree  is  not  given  by  a  great  final 
examination  in  a  definite  group  of  connected  subjects,  or  even  on 
work  in  Feveral  examinations  ;  but  it  depends  on  adequate  attend- 
ance at  a  certain  number  of  courses  of  lectures  together  with 
satisfactory  work  in  a  brief  examination  at  the  end  of  each.  So 
at  Wisconsin  a  certain  amount  of  credit  is  given  for  each  course, 
not  mo'e  than  a  certain  amount  of  credit  can  be  obtained  in  any 
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one  Bemesier  (however  many  sets  of  lectures  a  student  may  choose 
to  attend),  and  a  fixed  total  is  necessary  to  secure  the  degree.  The 
professor  or  instructor  naturally  prescribes  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  in  connection  with  his  lectures,  and  he  occasionally  de- 
votes an  hour  to  a  vivd-^oee  examination  in  his  class,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  work  is  really  being  done. 

This  system  of  elective  studies  with  frequent  examinations  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  in  the  United  States,  and  requires  some  con- 
sideration. Its  chief  advantages  are  these.  In  the  first  place 
it  gives  a  student's  personal  tastes  free  play ;  bv  freeing  him  from 
the  obligation  of  studies  which  may  be  distasteful  it  leaves  him 
more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  studies  for  which  he  has  a 
natural  inclination,  and  in  which  he  is  therefore  likely  to  do  better 
work.  And,  secondly,  it  does  not  stake  everything  upon  a  single 
examination ;  and  it  allows  of  a  juster  estimate  of  the  work  of  a 
student  who,  though  industrious  and  capable,  may  not  be  at  his 
best  in  examinations.  These  arguments  in  favour  of  the  elective 
system  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  grave  objections. 
It  does  not  provide  for  a  connected  course  of  work  for  all  students, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  a  prescribed  group 
of  kindred  subjects,  even  if  some  of  them  are  distasteful,  is  a  better 
intellectual  training  than  a  set  of  miscellaneous  studies ;  the 
latter  is  not  likely,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  student,  to  promote 
exact  knowledge.  The  elective  method  also  encourages  those 
students  who  desire  to  get  a  degree  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible to  take  what  are  loiown  as  "  snap  "  courses ;  that  is,  courses 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  or  from 
the  known  character  of  the  professor,  are  likely  to  necessitate  a 
minimum  of  work.  And  the  terminal  examinations  allow  of 
"  cramming " ;  it  is  easy  to  "  cram  "  for  an  examination  on  a 
single  course  of  lectures,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  it  for 
an  examination  on  work  in  a  number  of  subjects  spread  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  And  in  these  terminal  examinations,  each 
conducted  by  the  particular  lecturer,  it  must  always  be  difficult 
to  get  any  consistent  and  general  standard  throughout  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  whole,  an  English  student  will  probably  prefer  his 
own  system. 

As  the  Wisconsin  arrangement  combines  both  prescribed  and 
elective  studies,  it  may  be  described  here.  The  candidate  for  the 
B.  A.  d«'<rroe  is  required  to  select  on  entrance  one  of  four  "  courses," 
called  respectively  Enj^lish,  Civic-Historic,  Mode^-n  Classical,  and 
Ancient  Classical ;  he  chooses  the  one  containing  the  subjects 
he  specially  desires  to  study.  The  subjects  in  each  course  are  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  four  years,  and  average  about  fifteen  hours 
(of  lectures)  a  week.  A  student  who  enters  any  course  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  that  line  of  work  during  the  four  years, 
though  it  is  possible  under  certain  circumstances  to  make  a 
change.  All  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed;  in  the 
second  about  half  is  compulsory.  In  the  remaining  two  years 
the  subjects  are  elective,  with  the  exception  that  the  student  must 
follow  what  is  railed  his  "  major  "  subject  during  those  years  also. 
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For  example,  in  the  Ancient  Classical  he  would  have  to  continue 
Latin  or  Greek ;  in  the  Civic-Historic  he  would  have  to  continue 
Political  Science  or  History.  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  of 
course  to  secure  something  like  continuity  in  the  student's  work 
even  amidst  the  elective  studies.  The  professors  act  as  class 
officers  for  the  different  courses,  and  advise  the  students  in 
making  their  choice.  The  B.A.  degree  is  given  without  honours 
(at  Wisconsin;  elsewhere  the  practice  varies),  but  a  candidate 
must  reach  a  certain  grade.  Thus.if  the  possible  marks  for  attend- 
ance at  a  course  of  lectures  and  work  in  the  examination  be  100, 
a  student  must  obtain  at  least  GO  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass.  But 
if  in  all  his  courses  he  obtained  only  about  60  he  probably  would 
not  be  given  the  degree. 

Probably  the  actual  results  of  the  compulsory  and  elective 
systems  do  not  differ  so  very  much  in  the  case  of  the  best  students. 
A  man  really  interested  in  his  work,  and  really  desirous  of  making 
something  of  it,  is  fairly  certain  lo  take  a  definite  group  of  sub- 
jects, for  he  will  always  choose  those  which  bear  on  his  main 
interest.  And,  of  course,  in  the  professional  schools  practically 
all  the  work  is  prescribed.  The  disadvantages  of  the  elective 
method  will  probably  be  most  felt  in  the  case  of  those  students, 
(nowhere  inconsiderable  in  number)  who  go  up  to  the  univer- 
sities without  any  definite  interests  or  intentions.  For  such 
students,  if  the  university  is  really  to  have  any  formative  influencd 
utx)n  them,  a  stricter  method  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  academic  organisation 
in  the  United  States  is  the  arrangements  made  for  graduate  work. 
This  is  general  in  the  universities,  or  at  least  in  all  of  any  import- 
ance. In  no  case  does  a  university  limit  this  work,  and  the 
opportunities  which  it  offers,  to  its  own  graduates ;  students  come 
from  smaller  universities  and  colleges.  They  may  be  admitted 
on  equal  terms ;  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  relative  standards  of 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  and  the  university  in  which 
they  propose  to  do  graduate  work.  The  latter  may  require  a 
certain  extra  amount  of  preliminary  studies  before  it  permits  the 
students  from  outside  to  take  the  graduate  courses.  No  higher 
degrees  are  given  in  American  universities  without  additional 
work,  like  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  M.A. ;  the  common  require- 
ment for  the  masterate  is  a  thesis  on  some  special  part  of  the  can- 
didate's work,  together  with  a  written  or  oral  examination,  or 
both.  In  Wisconsin  the  degree  of  M.A.  can  be  taken  aft^r  one 
year's  graduate  work  along  the  line  of  the  "  major  "  subject  taken 
in  the  study  for  the  bachelor  degree.  One  '*  minor  "  subject  is 
also  required.  Thus  a  candidate  who  had  taken  the  Civic-His- 
tcric  course  could  for  the  M.A.  take  American  History  as  hig 
**  major,"  and  on  some  subject  in  that  he  would  write  the  thesis, 
which  io  supposed  to  contain  some  research  work.  For  bis 
"  minor  "  he  could  take  Political  Science. 

The  chief  American  universities  give  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosoohy,  or  other  doctorates  for  research  work,  and  the  re- 
quirements are  usually  severe,  though  they  vary  with  the  different 
universities.     Some  degrees  rank  higher  than  others,  as  they  are 
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more  difficult  to  attain;  special  institutions  are  noted  for  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  centres  of 
research.  This  is  the  case  with  John  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltimore  (the  pioneer  research  institution),  Columbia,  and  some 
other  great  eastern  universities.  A  candidate  is  usually  required 
to  present  an  elaborate  piece  of  original  work,  and  to  supplement 
this  by  an  examination  intended  to  test  not  merely  his  knowledge 
of  his  special  subject,  but  also  his  general  learning  and  capacity. 
Such  an  examination  may  be  very  severe,  and  it  is  probably  the 
variation  in  the  nature  of  these  examinations  that  causes  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  doctorates  given  by  the  various 
universities.  Harvard  in  particular  has  a  reputation  for  severity. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  be  spent  in  study  is  not  everywhere 
the  same,  but  the  average  is  about  three  years. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  all  the  arrangements  for  research 
work  the  United  States  is  much  under  German  influence ;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  England  should  be  so  far  behind. 
In  spite  of  the  advanced  degrees  r^iven  at  most  of  our  universities, 
and  in  spite  of  the  establishment  in  recent  years  of  degree6 
avowedly  for  research  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  is  still  no 
place  where  organised  research  work  is  carried  on  in  England. 
And  English  students  have  made  little  use  of  the  great  opportu- 
nities for  such  work  offered  by  the  German  universities.  Large 
numbers  of  American  students  have  gone  to  Germany ;  they  have 
taken  back  German  academic  methods,  and  they  have  now  founded 
centres  of  research  work  in  their  own  country.  One  disadvan- 
tage the  system  has,  it  tends  to  make  a  doctor's  degree  almost 
absolutely  essential  to  a  student  who  desires  an  academic  post. 
The  universities  do  not  fill  their  posts  by  selection  amongst  candi- 
dates who  support  their  applications  oy  testimonials,  but  they 
invite  persons  whose  work  has  made  them  known,  and  the  easiest 
way  for  a  man  to  becoma  known  outside  his  own  imiversity  is 
the  publication  of  his  doctor's  thesis.  The  result  is  rather  to 
make  published  original  work  the  test  of  fitness  for  an  academic 
position,  whereas  it  is  not  necessarily  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
qualities  which  make  a  good  investigator  are  not  always  those 
which  make  a  good  teacher,  and  the  two  are  not  always  combined. 
And  there  are  many  admirable  teachers  whose  published  work  is 
quite  unimportant.  But  putting  this  aside,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  research  work  of  the  American  universities  is  probably  the 
part  of  their  activity  most  worthy  of  study  by  those  interested 
in  academic  progress  in  England.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  material  attractions  to  research  and  an  academic 
career  are  far  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  here.  In 
England  a  student,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  rare 
fellowship,  has  generally  to  depend  on  his  own  resources  if  he 
wishes  to  undertake  research  work ;  this  is  the  case  in  all  branches 
of  study,  though  less  so  in  science  and  medicine  than  in  classics, 
economics,  or  history.  And  he  can  hardly  venture  to  hope  that 
the  success  of  his  research  will  ultimately  secure  to  him  an 
academic  career ;  the  available  posts  are  so  few.  In  America  the 
rapid  growth  of  universities,  and  the  demands  for  teachers  in  them 
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— the  fact  that  at  no  time  is  the  number  of  appointments  definitely 
fixed  and  limited — make  it  worth  while  for  a  good  student  to 
struggle  for  a  few  years  ;  a  fairly  good  post  is  practically  certain 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  And  during  the  period  of  work  help  is 
given  by  a  considerable  number  of  research  fellowships. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  the  "  seminar,"  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  make  its  way 
in  England.  Modelled  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  German 
universities,  where  it  originated,  its  object  is  to  bring  together 
the  advanced  students  of  a  particular  subject  into  a  group,  which 
shall  undertake  a  more  or  less  elaborate  piece  of  investigation 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  It  serves  the  students  as  a 
preliminary  training  in  methods  of  research ;  it  accustoms  them 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  to  the  use  and  criticism  of 
original  authorities.  A  good  student  of  history,  for  example, 
who  has  worked  in  a  seminar,  comes  out  of  an  important 
American  university  with  far  more  knowledge  of  the  "  historical 
method"  and  much  more  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of 
historical  investigation  than  is  possessed  by  five  out  of  every  six 
men  who  have  taken  a  first  class  in  the  Oxford  History  School. 
The  best  students  thus  get  much  more  help  and  guidance ;  but. 
probably  the  ordinary  student  gets  much  less  supervision  than  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergraduate.  The  amount  of  lecturing 
and  seminar  work  done  by  professors  and  instructors  renders  it 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  give  real  individual  attention 
to  any  except  their  best  men.  The  main  reliance  has  to  be  placed 
on  lectures,  and  throughout  the  universities  the  average  number 
of  lectures  attended  by  each  student  is  distinctly  high  (compare 
the  fifteen  hours  a  week  instanced  above  at  Wisconsin),  and  the 
opportunities  for  extensive  private  reading  rather  limited.  But 
the  ordinary  American  student  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
devote  so  much  time  to  the  pursuit  of  recreation  and  the  taking  of 
exercise  as  the  English  undergraduate.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  American  universities,  in  many  instances,  think 
it  their  duty  to  provide  a  gymnasium  and  competent  instructors. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study. 
It  is  natural  that  in  their  curriculum  the  tmiversities  should 
reflect  the  particular  interests  of  the  nation.  The  practice,  of 
course,  varies,  but  probably  it  may  be  said  with  general  accuracy 
that  much  less  relative  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  "  humanities  "  in  American  than  in  English  univer- 
sities. It  may  be  that  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  them  over- 
much, in  the  desire  to  give  instruction  of  which  the  use  is  more 
obvious  and  direct.  National  sentiment  has,  of  course,  caused 
great  attention  to  be  paid  to  American  history,  and  the  study  has 
received  a  qjreat  impetus  during  the  last  few  vears.  It  seems  to 
absorb  all  the  energy  of  the  younger  historical  students.  Not 
merely  the  history  of  the  Federation,  but  the  history  of  each 
separate  State,  is  being  worked  out  with  much  care  and  minute- 
ness, both  on  its  political  and  constitutional  sides.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  economics  the  English  universities  are  far  surpassed ;  an 
American  student  can  obtain  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  univer- 
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sities  a  thoroughly  good  training  in  economics,  and  can  attain 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  economic  science 
to  the  actual  phenomena  around  him.  There  is  a  wide  and 
growing  interest  in  the  study,  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  lethargy  still  exhibited  in  England,  where  a  first  class  in 
history  can  be  obtained  at  Oxford  by  a  student  who  has  got  his 
political  economy  from  Mill  and  his  economic  history  from  an 
elementary  text-book ;  and  where  in  only  one  university  can  there 
be  said  to  be  an  even  fairly  adequate  course  of  insti-uction  in 
economics. 

Just  as  this  study  has  been  forced  on  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  by  the  conditions  amidst  which  they  are  placed, 
by  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of  their  countrj- 
and  the  many  problems  which  it  presents,  so  another  class  of 
pressing  questions  has  caused  them  to  devote  very  much  attention 
to  political  science  on  its  practical  side.  They  occupy  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  not  merely  with  theories  of  government,  or  with 
constitutional  forms,  but  considerably  with  the  administrative 
methods  in  vogue  in  their  own  and  other  countries.  In  many 
universities  there  are  professors  or  instructors  whose  task  it  is  to 
lecture  upon  comparative  administration ;  and  to  meet  the  pro- 
blems of  the  great  cities  (nowhere  more  acute  than  in  the  United 
States)  there  are  some  professors  who  are  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  municipal 
governments.  An  Enghsh  lecturer  on  these  subjects  finds  that 
iie  can  recommend  to  his  students  works  by  French,  German, 
and  now  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  American  writers,  and 
hardly  a  single  book  of  any  importance  by  an  Englishman.  The 
study  of  administration  and  municipal  government,  both  gene- 
rally and  in  relation  to  the  actual  conditions  of  American  life, 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  might  with  great  advantage 
be  imitated  in  this  country. 

In  the  two  departments  of  study  just  described,  as  in  others 
of  a  more  technical  nature,  the  American  universities  have 
attempted  to  bring  themselves  into  touch  with  the  actual  pro- 
blems of  the  national  life,  and  to  send  their  students  out  equipped 
to  meet  everj'day  needs.  The  old  English  universities  have 
hitherto  had  another  ideal ;  the  newer  ones  must  ine^^tably  (end 
to  greater  similarity  with  the  institutions  across  the  Atlantic. 
If  they  are  to  flourish,  they  must  make  the  national  ideals  their 
own  ;  they  must  refine,  not  reject  them.  The  American  univer- 
sities are  adapted  to  the  national  life  and  ideas,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  their  prosperity  and  strenejth.  Their  number,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  open  to  all,  and  their  advantages  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  students,  enable  them  to  play  a  far  more  important 
life  and  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  national  movements  than 
our  English  universities  have  done  as  yet.     These  responsibilities 

are  alreadv  heavy,  and  must  become  every  day  more  severe  ;  and 

.■  •  ft       • 

the  universities  are  proving  themselves  neither  unwilling  nor 
unable  to  bear  them. 

Pekcy  Ashley. 
November,  1901. 
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TABLES  SHOWING  THE  CHIEF  RECENT  BENEFAC- 
TIONS TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  Tables  has  been  made  avail- 
able tlirough  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  who  has  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Special  Enquiries 
the  details  supplied  to  him  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Dr.  Murray  Butler  remarks  that  the  sums  named 
may  be  taken  with  confidence  to  represent  the  minimum  amount  of 
benefactions  to  higher  educational  institutions,  and  adds  that  no  account 
has  been  made  of  gifts  to  libraries  and  museums.  The  benefactions  named 
in  Table  B.  are  included  in  the  amounts  given  in  Table  A. 

Table  A. — Total  Amount  of  Benefactions  reported  in 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 


1,515,018 
1,336,917 
1,343,027 
1,890,101 
1,199,645 
1,810,021 
1,678,187 
1,640,856 
4,385,087 
2,399,092 
3,608,082 


Table  B. — Benefactions  to  certain  Institutions. 


Institution. 


Drkxkl  Institute 


Univkrsity  of  Chicago 


>i 


Date. 


1801 


18SU 
1890 
1890 

1892 
1893-r> 

1890 
190U 
1900 


I 


Donor. 

Amonnt. 

Object. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel 

400,000 

Endowment. 

n                      M                * 

200,000 

Building  and  Equip 
ment. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller 

120,000 

Endowment. 

ff 

180,000 

Endowment. 

»» 

20,000 

Buildinff  of  Divinity 
School. 

»» 

400,000 

Endowment. 

»» 

80,200 

General  purpoaee. 

1 

200,000 

Endowment. 

»» 

400,000 

Endowment 

.1 

25,000 

General  purposea. 

A'OTK.~The  value  of  the  dollar  haa  been  uatimated  at  four  ahillings. 
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in  the  United  States. 

Table  B. — Benefactions  to  certain  Institutions — coni. 


Institution. 


Date. 


Donor. 


Amount. 


Object. 


Univbrsity  op  CHIOAaO 
— eont. 


n 


COLQATB  UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


DARTMODTU  COLLSaB 


LbLAND     STANFORD     UNI 
YBRSITY. 


washington  university, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Harvard  Universitt 


Carneoib      Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 


1805 
1901 


Miss  Helen  Culver 
Mrs.  EmmouB  Blaine 


1891    j  James  B.  Colgate 


1895 

1899 
1901 

1809-00 

1900-01 

1901 
1902 


Seth  Low     • 

Edward  Tuck 
»»         II 

Mrs.  Leland  .Stanfonl  - 


Samuel    Cupples   and 
Robert  S.  Brookings 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan 


Andrew  Carnegie 


200,000 
200,000 


200,000 

200,000 

60,000 
20.000 

2,200,000 

600,000 

200,000 
2,000,000  ! 


Biology. 

Buildings  and  Endow- 
ment o(  School  of 
Education. 

Endowment. 


Library. 


Building  (of  School  of 

J    Adminis- 
Endow-    I  y^tion  and 
ment      1,  Finance. 


For  buildings  <d  Medi- 
cal School. 


Note.— The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  estimated  at  four  shillings. 
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A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GEKMAN  AND  AMERICAN 
IDEALS  IN  EDUCATION. 


I 

Every  nation  may  be  said  to  have  the  syalom  of  education 
which  it  deserves.  That  is  to  say,  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  national  history  and  a  sure  index  of 
national  character.  Where,  us  with  us  in  England,  two  contend- 
ing ideals  of  government  and  of  social  policy  have  for  many 
geherationu  (though  of  course  under  changing  forma),  divided 
the  nation  into  two  nearly  e(|iial  parts,  the  educational  system 
will  itself  either  be  virlually  bipartite  or  a  rather  ineffective  and 
impopular  compromise,  \Vhero,  as  in  France,  relicioua  opinions 
are  polarised,  there  will  be  a  cleavage  in  national  ouucalion  along 
the  line  which  divides  ecclesiastical  sympathies  from  anti- 
ecclesiastical.  A  system  of  education,  or  the  loose  ag^egate  of 
schools  which  in  some  cases  serves  as  a  system,  reflects  the 
things  for  which  the  nation  cares  and  which  it  sorionsly  wants 
to  keep.  Germany  has  long  eared  for  learning,  and  learning  is 
secured  by  its  schools.  She  now  cares  a  great  deal  for  com- 
merce, and  commercial  considerations  are  not  foi^otteu  by  those 
who  decide  what  lier  schools  shall  teach.  America  cares  that 
her  citizens  should  be  good  Americans,  and  the  symbols  of  a 
common  nationality  are  conspicuous  in  her  schools.  She  also 
cares  very  deeply  for  freedom  of  individual  development,  and  the 
desire  to  secure  this  freedom  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  her 
education.  We  care  very  much  for  fairness  of  mind  and  for 
toleration  of  discordant  opinions;  and  the  avoidance  of  any- 
thing which  might  impress  one-sided  views  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion IS,  as  a  nilc,  especially  charact«ristic  of  our  schools.  Indeed, 
it  has  in  some  cases  hampered  their  intellectual  efliciency,  as  for 
example  by  causing  in  them  much  neglect  of  history  as  a  means  of 
forming  definite  national  con  victionsand  definite  national  aims.  We 
have  long  taught "  history  "  in  our  schools,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  to  let  sleeping dtM;s lie.  In  countries,  like  Prussia,  where  one 
conception  of  tne  State  has  been  dominant,  the  national  system  of 
education  may  be  almost  geometrically  neat,  avowedly  propa- 
gandist of  certain  social  opinions,  a  well-designed  and  economi- 
cal piece  of  meclianisni  with  interchangeable  parts.  In  others, 
local  option  and  cantonal  variety,  though  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  a  very  strong  sense  of  national  unity,  may  be,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  America,  the  most  appropriate  administrative 
expression  of  the  national  mind.  With  us,  among  whom  is  a 
remarkable  intermixture  of  strong,  or  potentially  strong,  opinions, 
various  types  of  schools  have  naturally  sprung  up,  each  type 
laying  special  stress  on  some  special  aspect  of  education,  though 
not  necessarily  neglecting  the  rest  of  it.  Our  school  system  is, 
80  to  Speak,  multi-cellular  and  well  provided  with  safety  valves, 
But  it  IB  less  well  adapted  to  get  up  a  good  head  of  steam. 
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tongue,  on  national  history,  on  national  geography,  on  nationa 
unity.  All  this  has  told,  and  has  made  a  aeep  impression  on 
German  sympathies.  But  the  underlying  national  charac- 
teristics remam.  Germany  loves  leammg,  and  is  equally  in- 
terested in  commerce.  But  learning  is  not  national  but 
cosmopolitan,  and  perpetually  opens  new  doors  to  foreign 
influence.  Commerce,  again,  is  cosmopolitan  in  tendency,  and 
the  very  studies  which  now  are  profitable  for  commerce,  the 
learning  to  speak  modem  languages  with  fluency  and  idio- 
matic skill,  and  the  study  of  other  nations'  needs  and  pre- 
judices, themselves  excite  an  interest  in  foreign  ways  of 
thinking,  which  is  intensified  by  the  long  periods  of  residence 
abroad,  so  frequent  now  as  the  final  stage  of  commercial  educii- 
tion. 

This  drawing  together  of  the  difterent  nations  (which  has 
led  to  a  strong  outburst  of  national  sentiment,  as  if  in  self- 
defence)  and  their  rivalry  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  have 
drawn  much  attention  to  their  various  systems  of  education. 
Comparative  study  of  those  systems  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
each  is  much  more  intimately  connected  with  national  history 
and  character  than  was  once  understood.  At  one  time,  when 
nations  were  really  more  apart,  it  used  to  be  thought  that 
systems  of  education,  or  political  constitutions,  could  be  copied 
by  one  nation  from  another  like  systems  of  road-making  or  of 
ship-building.  Now  we  realise  that  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation is  very  intimately  connected  with  national  life.  But — 
what  seems  at  first  a  paradox — the  least  tidily  organised  sys- 
tems are  often  more  intimately  associated  with  the  structure  of 
national  society  than  are  the  very  orderly  systems.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  are  so  orderly  points  to  their  having  been  arti- 
ficially constructed  rather  than  to  their  having  grown  up 
spontaneously,  and  to  the  nation  which  possesses  them  having 
been  somewhat  lacking  in  the  stubborn  tenacity,  which  is  a 
cause  of  national  backwardness  but  also  of  national  strength, 
and  which  especially  resists  any  extreme  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  so  personal  and  private  a  matter  as 
the  education  of  the  voung. 

Owing  to  virtual  shrinkage  of  distance  through  improvements 
in  means  of  communication,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increasingly 
close  connection  between  those  nations  which  are  actively  engaged 
in  oversea  trade,  national  systems  of  culture  and  of  education 
are  becoming  far  less  separate  than  they  used  to  be.  Formerly 
there  used  to  co-exist,  even  in  the  same  country,  and  stiu 
more  in  the  same  continent,  many  singularly  separate  tradi- 
tions of  culture  and  of  social  aim  which  marked  on  one  group 
of  men  from  another,  and  made  them  practically  (though  of 
course  not  entirely)  independent  of  one  another.  These  oiflfer- 
cnces  still  exist,  but  they  have  been  blurred  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  races  and  ol  thcdifierent  elements  within  each  nation. 
This  intermixture  ha,s  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  railways  and  other  means  of  commimication;  partly  by 
the  eftect  of  trans-oceanic  competition  on  agricultural  values  and 
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the  consequent  drift  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns ; 
partly  by  the  growth  and  extraordinary  attraction  of  city  life ; 
partly  by  the  tiising  power  of  great  military  organisations  and  of 
compulsory  military  service,  which  bring  masses  of  people  under 
a  common  discipline  and  cause  detrition  of  old  ideas ;  partly 
(and  some  woula  say  chiefly)  by  the  movement  of  those  great 
tides  of  opinion  which  are  sweepine  over  the  world,  washmg 
away  many  of  the  old  landmarks  ana  breaking  through  barriers 
which  once  resisted  change.  The  effect  of  all  tnis  has  been  that 
many  different  traditions  and  social  ideals,  formerly  separate  and 
embodied  in  different  institutions  or  preserved  among  different 
groups  of  people,  have  been  rather  suddenly  and  violently 
brought  into  collision  with  one  another.  The  first  result  has 
naturally  been  effervescence,  and  a  great  confusion  of  intellectual 
and  ethical  ideals.  Many,  in  despair  of  finding  safety  or  clear- 
ness of  conviction  elsewhere,  have  been  drawn  back  into  older 
organistitions  which  previously  they  had  almost  abandoned. 
Others,  in  order  to  find  foothold  somewhere,  have  pressed 
forward  to  extreme  revolutionary  opinions.  Others  have  taken 
refuge  in  a  sort  of  mystical  or  artistic  quietism.  In  all  countries 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tension  is  extreme.  The  effect  of  this 
tension  on  educational  systems  is  naturally  great,  because 
education  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the  very  questions  at 
issue.  Any  effective  system  of  education  presupposes  a  clear 
conviction  on  the  fundamental  things.  While,  therefore,  so 
many  minds  are  troubled  with  extreme  uncertainty  about  those 
fundamental  things,  education  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found imrest.  The  surface  of  it  is  agitated  all  over  the  world ; 
and,  if  for  the  present  there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  the  old 
routine,  such  reversion  is  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a  temporary 
phase,  just  a  clinging  to  the  few  well-jointed  timbers  which  so 
far  have  held  together  in  the  storm. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  the  storm  will  abate,  and  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  faced.  One  great  effect 
of  the  change  now  going  forward  will  possibly  be  a  weakening  of 
purely  national  ideals  and  the  greater  significance  of  those 
elements  in  culture  which  are  common  to  individuals  in  the 
same  sUigo  of  development  all  over  the  world.  We  seem  to  be 
watching  one  of  tliosc  great  movements  of  opinion  which  make 
the  world  realise,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  national  organisation 
and  of  concentrated  wealth,  that  the  claims  of  each  individual 
are  in  some  respects  sovereign  or  paramount,  and  possess  certain 
indefeasible  rights  as  against  government,  or  capital,  or  the 
community.  But  the  problem  is  not  how  to  secure  tne  victory  of 
either  extreme — of  extreme  individualism  or  extreme  Govern- 
ment control — but  to  discover  some  adjustment  of  the  two 
forces ;  some  combination  of  the  two  necessities  in  one  working 
whole.  And  we  can  see  tliis  effect  going  on  in  the  sphere  of 
education  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  department  of  life, 
because  education  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  struggle,  and 
because  it  fiimishes  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  indepen- 
dent experiments,  and  also  is  full  of  spontaneous  growths. 
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In  the  educational  movement  which  is  boffinning  to  excite 
more  attention  all  over  the  world,  there  are  three  great  repre- 
sentative nations,  each  typical  of  a  somewhat  dift'orent  point  of 
view  and  each  contributing  a  difterent  kind  of  expenence — 
Germany,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United  States  ot*  America. 
Germany  stands  for  unity  based  on  the  State;  America  for 
variety  based  on  the  individual;  the  British  Empire  for  the 
attempt  at  moral  unity  based,  partly  on  individual  experience, 
jMirtly  on  inherited  tradition,  partly  on  administrative  organisa- 
tion. All  three  have  to  face  the  same  problem — each  is  learning 
from  the  other  two ;  Gorman v  and  America  have  worked  on  the 
simpler  theories,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
simpUcity  of  aim.  Ours  is  the  more  complex  view,  the  least 
easy  to  define,  and  the  most  liable  to  ineffective  compromise. 
But  the  facts  thcinselvcs  arc  complex,  and,  to  me  at  least, 
it  seems  that  the  English  tradition  m  education  ha.s,  at  Ua  heM, 
been  nenrcr  to  the  truth  either  than  the  Gorman  or  the 
Americiin.  On  the  other  hand,  corrupt  I  o  optiml  peA<s'v)mt, 
EnglLsh  echication,  when  it  fails  below  the  best,  is  far  less  effec- 
tive in  accomplishing  its  aim  than  are  the  American  or  the 
German  respectively  m  accomplishing  theirs.  On  a  later  page 
in  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  indicate  some  points  in  which  the 
educational  aims  of  the  three  countries  are  drawing  nearer 
together  owing  to  the  tasks  of  the  three  nations  becoming  in 
some  respects  more  similar.  But,  before  doinj^  so,  I  will 
mention  the  points  in  which  the  Gtjrman  and  American  ideals  of 
education  are  in  rather  sharp  contrast. 

IL 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  "  German  system  of  education.' 
Neither  IS  tnere  an  "American  system."  Ihere  is  no  Imperial 
Minister  of  Education  in  Berlin.  There  is  no  Federal 
Board  of  Education  in  Washington.  In  educationiil  matters 
the  different  States  of  the  German  Empire  retain  considerable 
varieties  of  organisiition  and  even  of  aim,  and  in  America  there 
are  very  great  differences  both  in  administration  and  in  or- 
ganisation between  the  eduaitional  system  of  different  States 
and  cities.  But  if  we  make,  so  tosiKJiik,  a  composite  photograph 
of  the  progressive  parts  of  Gennan  education  and  a  composite 
photogmj)h  oi  the  greater  j)art  of  American  education,  there 
stand  out  in  each  picture  certain  features  whichare  in  striking  con- 
trast.   Tliese  may  be  arranged  in  an  antithetical  form  as  follows. 

In  Gennany,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  very  little  to  do 
with  determining  the  course  of  educational  policy ;  in  America, 
nearly  all  education  rests  on  popular  control.  In  Germany, 
educational  progress  is  guided  by  administrative  order;  m 
America  it  depends  mucli  more  on  free  discussion.  In  Ger- 
many, as  a  rule,  the  keys  of  the  position  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  central  authority ;  in  America,  there  is  very  great  local 
freedom.  German  society  is  organised  on  a  military  basis; 
American  society  on  an  industrial.    In  Germany,  society  is  still 
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largely  organised  in  horizontal  strata;  in  America  there  is  a 
much  more  vertical  organisation  and  a  much  more  open  draught 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Germany  (and  Prussia  in  particu- 
lar) has  a  strong  tradition  m  favour  of  direct  State  management 
of  industrial  and  other  concerns ;  in  America  (with  considerable 
exceptions)  the  tradition  is  the  other  wav.  Germany  has  long 
possessed  a  highlv  expert,  permanent  civil  ser\'ice;  with  certain 
exceptions,  American  energy  and  ability  have,  until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  flowed  in  other  channels.  In  Germany  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  are  men;  in  America  the  great 
m^ority  of  teachers  are  women. 

In  Germany,  the  earliest  stages  of  primary  education  form 
the  part  of  tne  national  system  which  has  shown  the  least 
capacity  for  fruitftil  development ;  in  America,  those  verj-  stages 
have  lleen,  and  are,  the  most  progressive,  the  most  fertile  in 
suggestion,  and  the  most  eagerly  sensitive  to  new  ideas.  In 
Grermany,  the  State  guards  the  door  to  all  professions;  in 
America,  the  professions  are  wide  open  to  all.  In  Germany, 
the  secondary  schools  are  deliberately  made  the  sole  avenues 
to  professional  life ;  in  America,  the  organisation  is  far  looser 
ana  less  restrictive.  In  Germany,  the  secondar}'  schools  are 
(granted  certain  assumptions)  the  strongest  element  in  the 
wnole  system  of  national  education ;  in  America,  the  secondary 
schools,  though  they  are  making  remarkable  progress,  have 
hitherto  been  less  conspicuously  successful  than  the  primary 
schools  and  the  Universities.  In  Germany,  comparatively 
little  is  done  for  the  higher  education  of  girls ;  in  America,  as 
much  is  done  for  girls  as  for  boys.  In  Germany  there  is,  tor 
the  most  part,  a  social  gulf  between  the  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  the  teachers  in  secondiiry  schools :  in  America  this 
gufr  does  not  exist. 

In  Germany,  the  secondary  schools  are  organised  almost  in- 
dependently of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  without  any 
dovetailing  of  curriculum,  and  in  such  a  form  that  clever  boys 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  the  elementary  school  at  nine  years  of 
age  in  order  to  enter  the  secondary  school  at  the  beginning  of 
its  quite  different  curriculum ;  in  America,  the  great  majority  of 
the  secondary  schools  are  deliberately  organised  as  the  crown  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  there  is  no  "  break  of  gauge  "  between 
primary  and  secondary  education.  In  Gennany,  the  basis  of  all 
education  is  detinitely  linguistic ;  in  America,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  give  increased  prominence  to  manual  and  practical 
exercises  in  humane  education.  German  secondary  education  is 
still  haunted  by  the  ghost  of"  general  culture,"  i.e.,  by  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  cinHe  of  varied  knowledge  which  a  youth  ought  to 
possess  at  the  end  of  his  secondary  school-life,  and  the  possession 
of  which  marks  off  in  social  intercourse  the  *'  educated  man  " 
from  the  "  uneducated."  America  has  long  discarded  anv  such 
idea,  and  lays  stress  not  on  any  formula  of  "  general  culture," 
but  on  alertness  and  lulaptability  of  mind.  Hence  in  Germany 
the  ideal  of  a  many-sided  course  of  liberal  education  stubbornly 
holds  its  ground ;  in  America  the  field  is  thrown  open,  and  bold 
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experiments  in  "  elective  studies  "  have  met  the  national  taste. 
In  Germany,  educational  advance  comes  after  a  long  period  of 
philosophic  meditation  and  paper  warfare ;  in  America,  one 
practical  experiment  follows  another  in  startling  succession,  and 
the  student  can  hardlv  keep  up  with  the  variety  of  new  educa- 
tional undertakings.  I'he  work  of  the  Gennan  schools  is  quiet, 
methodical,  and  laboriously  persistent ;  that  of  the  American  is 
restless,  often  hurried  and  eft'ervescent.  The  clever  German  b5y 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  gi'etxt  respect  for  professors,  and  for 
learning  as  learning ;  the  American  boy  has  his  thoughts  turned 
from  an  early  age  to  business  and  tne  needs  of  practical  life. 
The  German  boy  knows  that  if  he  stops  in  Germany  he  will  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  can  hope  for  professional  eminence ; 
the  American  boy  feels  an  almost  boundless  horizon  before  him 
and  every  fibre  in  him  is  tense  with  a  determination  to  make 
his  way  to  the  front. 

Of  course,  all  these  sharp  contrasts  need  qualification.  There 
are  exceptions  both  ways.  But,  speaking  broadly,  the  two 
systems  of  education  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
marked  ditterences  of  outlook,  temper,  and  tradition,  which  are 
summarised  above.  Yet,  as  always  happens,  the  two  systems, 
becatise  they  are  so  different,  have  had  a  kind  of  fascination  for 
one  another.  Aujerica  has  drawn  inunense  numbers  of  her 
citizens  from  Germany,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
children  of  immigrants  of  Gennan  nationality  are  strongly 
American  in  sympathies  and  character.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  a  deep  influence  on  American  education. 
Thousands  of  the  most  cultivated  Americans  have  been  students 
at  German  Universities.  "  Germany,"  said  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1900,  "Germany, 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  has  more  and  more  beconle 
the  second  mother  of  the  United  States.  More  than  any  other 
country,  Germany  has  made  the  Universities  and  Technical  High 
Sch(K)ls  of  Americ^x  what  they  now  are — a  powerful  force  in  the 
development  of  American  civil i.sation."*  German  influence  has, 
in  some  rcsi>ccts,  been  douiinant  in  the  research  work  of  the 
American  I  nivcrsitics,  and  German  influence  is  very  noticeable 
in  American  theories  about  the  methods  of  instruction.  Froebel 
is  a  greater  name  in  America  than  in  Germany,  He  ptedicteil 
that  his  ideals  would  be  more  fully  cjirried  out  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled.f  In 
American  discussions  on  eduwitional  matters,  the  name  of 
Herbart  has  been  more  prominent  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
German  tendencies  have  so  far  been  stronger  than  what  may  be 
called  "  the  movement  back  to  Locke.*'  There  are  signs  of  a  change 
in  the  course  of  the  current,  but,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  German  writers  on  education  have  chiefly  coloured  American 
thought  on  educational  subjects,  though,  perhaps,  their  real  in- 
fluence on  American  practice  has  been  less  than  might  appear 
at  first  sight. 

♦  Times,  December  1,  1900. 

t  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  in  Educatumal  Review  (U.S.A,),  1900,  pp.  128  9, 
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read  papers  on  art  and  literature ;  and  at  seventeen  we  had  a  re^ar 
debating  club.  And  all  the  time,  at  every  stage,  there  were  private 
theatricals,  and  excursions  into  the  countnr,  and  dancing  lessons,  and 
horseback  riding,  and  co-education  with  the  education  left  out,  for  the  poor 
overburdened  girls  helped  us  to  bear  the  load  by  suffering  in  common. 

He  describes  his  out-of-school  enthusiasms  as  they  succeeded 
one  another.  First,  his  herbarium;  next,  electrical  machines;  next, 
Arabic  and  the  Koran,  with  a  strong  desire  for  missionary  effort ; 
after  that  (fired  by  local  excavations)  the  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology of  West  Prussia.  But  all  the  time  he  had  to  go  straight 
on  tnrough  the  regular  course  of  the  classical  school,  wnich  made 
"no  concession  to  individual  likings  and  preferences,"  but 
steadily  confined  itself  to  building  up  in  the  boy's  mind  a  firm 
foundation  of  accurate,  general  knowledge. 

**  1  have  spoken  of  these  boyish  passions  not  only  to  show  that  we  had 
an  abundance  of  free  time  and  the  best  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
individual  likings,  but  for  the  purjwse  of  emphasising— and  I  add  this  with 
all  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity—that the  school  never  took  the  smallest  account  of  those 
inclinations,  and  never  allowed  me  to  take  the  slightest  step  aside  from  the 
prescribed  school  work.  My  school  work  was  not  adjusted  to  botany  at 
nine  years  because  I  played  with  an  herbarium,  and  at  twelve  to  physics 
because  I  indulged  in  noises  with  home-made  electric  bells,  and  at  fifteen 
to  Arabic— an  elective  which  I  miss  still  in  several  high  schools,  even  in 
Brookline  and  Roxbury.  The  more  my  friends  and  I  wandered  afield  with 
oar  little  superficial  interests  and  talents  and  passions,  the  more  was  the 
straightforward  earnestness  of  the  school  our  blessing;  and  all  that 
beautified  and  enriched  our  youth,  and  gave  to  it  freshness  and  liveliness, 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  our  ruin,  if  our  ciders  had  taken  it  seriously, 
and  had  formed  a  life's  programme  out  of  petty  caprices  and  boyi^ 
inclinations.  I  stUl  remember  how  my  father  spoke  to  me,  when  I  was  a 
boy  of  twelve.  I  was  insisting  that  Latin  was  ot  no  use  to  me,  as  I  should 
become  a  poet  or  a  physicist  He  answered  :  *  If  a  lively  boy  nas  to  follow 
a  country  road,  it  is  a  natural  and  good  thing  for  him  to  stroll  a  hundred 
times  from  the  way,  and  pick  flowers  and  run  for  butterflies  over  the  fields 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  But  if  we  say  to  him,  "  1  here  is  no  road  foi 
you  ;  follow  your  butterflies,"  where  will  he  find  himself  at  nightfall  ? ' " 

What  then,  he  asks,  was  the  cause  which  made  the  German 
course  of  secondary  education  so  much  more  effective  in  his 
case  than  he  thinks  the  corresponding  American  course  is  in  the 
case  of  similar  boys  in  New  England  ?  Ho  admits  many  causes 
— the  ffood  school  books,  the  skilful  construction  of  the  school 
curricma,  and  the  general  organisation  of  the  system — but  two 
causes  seem  to  him  to  have  been  prominently  important — first, 
the  high  scholarship  of  the  masters,  and  secondly  the  fact  that 
the  parents  of  the  boys  "reinforced  the  boys' own  belief  in  their  work 
and  their  respect  for  their  teachers.  A  reprimand  in  school  was 
a  shadow  on  our  home  life ;  a  word  of  praise  in  the  school  was  a 
ray  of  sunshine  for  the  household."  But  this  respect  at  homo 
was  a  just  tribute  to  the  devotion  and  learning  of  the  school 
masters.  The  high  culture  of  the  teachers  was  "  the  real  secret 
of  the  German  school." 

"  My  teachers  were  enthusiastic  on  the  subjects  they  taught,  as  only 
those  who  know  them  thoroughly  ever  can  be.  I  had  no  teacher  who 
hastily  learned  one  day  what  he  must  teach  me  the  next ;  who  was 
satisfied  with  second-hand  knowledge,  which  is  quite  pretty  for  entertain- 
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toent  and  orientatino,  but  which  is  so  intolerable  and  inane  wlien  we  come 
to  distribute  it  and  to  give  it  to  othera.  I  had  from  my  ninth  year  no 
teacher  in  any  Bubject  who  hud  not  completed  three  years'  work  in  the 
graduate  school.  Even  tho  first  elements  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  of 
history  and  Reograithy,  were  aiven  to  ua  by  men  who  had  renthed  the  level 
of  the  doctorate,  and  who  hiiid  the  perspective  of  their  owu  field.*.  Th^ 
had  seen  their  work  with  the  eye  of  a  scholar,  and  thus  even  the  moat 
elementary  muterial  oE  their  science  waa  raised  to  the  heijKht  of  scholarly 
interest.  Elements  taken  for  themtwlvej  alone  are  trivial  and  emp^ 
everywhere,  and  to  teach  them  ia  an  intolerable  dnidfl:ery,  which  fiUa  the 
achool-ruoni  with  dullness  and  the  pupils  with  aversion.  Elements  as  the 
introductory  part  of  a  scholarly  syatem  arc  of  over  new  and  fascin&tini; 
interest,  more  promising  and  enjoyable  than  any  complex  problems.  A 
great  poet  once  said  that  any  man  who  has  ever  really  loved  in  his  youth 
can  never  become  quite  unhappy  in  life.  A  man  who  has  ever  really 
taken  a  scholarly  view  of  his  science  can  never  find  in  that  science  ai^- 
thing  which  in  quite  uninteresting,  r^uch  enthuuiasm  is  contagions.  We 
boys  felt  that  our  teachers  believed  with  the  fulln.'ss  of  their  hearts  in  the 
inner  value  of  the  subjects,  and  every  new  bit  of  knowledge  waa  thus  for 
us  a  new  revelation.  We  did  not  ask  whether  it  would  take  bread  for 
us.  We  were  eajfer  for  it  on  account  of  its  own  inner  richness  and  value ; 
and  this  happy  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  ideal  belief  in  the  inner 
worth  and  glory  of  literature  and  history,  of  acience  and  thouf;ht,  wai  our 
liberal  education." 

Wlial  is  the  moral  ot  all  this,  acconling  to  Professor 
Mlln.stcrl)ci^  ?  Preiiiivture  specialisation  is  iv  blunder  —  a 
blunder  even  from  a  money-m.iking  point  of  view,  and  an 
infinitely  {jroater  blunder  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.  Division  of  labour  threatens  to  cripple  per- 
souiUity :  therefore,  defend  and  enrich  the  [wrsonality  by 
sec'iring  for  it  a  tibonti  education.  Mortiovor,  "  the  Higher 
the  profession,  the  more  nearly  is  the  whole  man  working  in 
every  act  and  the  more  therefore  is  a  broad  general  education 
necessary  to  practical  efficiency,"  and  the  only  firm  basis  for 
eftectivc  specialisation.  The  school  must  lit  the  scholar  for 
life  as  well  as  for  livelihood,  but  both  preparations  involve  an 
ideal  element.  The  school  must  be  intellectually  strict,  serious, 
severe;  it  must  bo  kept  i-enioto  from  the  whirr  and  hustle  of 
lite ;  but  it  must  not  ho,  on  the  other  hand,  u  place  for  plajing 
at  work  and  working  at  play.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be 
mercenar)-,  vulgar,  selfish,  la  it  umed  that  schools  sboiild 
teach  what  the  hoys  will  want  af^rwards  ?  Who  can  say  when 
a  boy  is  twelve  years  old  what  he  will  speciailv  need  in  trie  work 
of  life  ?  On  this  point,  Profos.sor  Mansterberg's  comment  is 
singularly  interesting. 

"It  iH  easily  said  in  a  school  jirogramme  that  the  eourao  will  be  adaptM 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil  %vith  rcngtect  to  his  later  life,  but  it 
would  be  harder  to  say  how  we  are  to  find  out  what  the  boy  does  need  ; 
and  even  if  we  know  it,  the  straight  line  to  the  goal  is  not  always  the  shortest 
way.  The  one  need  of  my  individual  fate,  compared  with  that  of  other 
German  boys,  is  the  Kngtiah  language,  ard  the  one  great  blank  tu  the 
prosc.ril)ed  programme  of  our  gymnasium  waa  the  total  absence  of  instruc- 
tion in  EngltHh.  Vet  I  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
my  teachers  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  tbey  knew  quite  well  how  my  caM 
stood.  When  I  was  twelve  ycar»  old.  I  can  imagine,  tlie  iiriiicijinj  of  the 
aekoolsaid  in  a  faculty  meeting:  "This  boy  will  need  the  English  lan- 
guage lat«r,  to  iihitoaophiae  nti  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  ntt  iiught 

b^n  now  to  luam  it,  in  time  for  his  professional  work  ;  to  get  the  inv 
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time  for  it  we  must  eliminate  the  Greek  from  his  course.'  But  then  my 
dear  little  grey-haired  Greek  teacher  arose,  and  said  with  indignation  : 
*  No,  sir  ;  the  bit  of  English  which  is  necessary  to  lecture  to  students,  and 
to  address  teachers'  meetings,  and  to  write  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
can  be  learned  at  any  time,  but  Greek  he  will  never  learn  if  he  does  not 
learn  it  now  ;  and  if  he  does  not  have  it,  he  will  never  get  that  inspiration 
which  may  make  his  scholarly  work  worth  calling  him  over  the  ocean. 
Only  if  he  studies  Greek  wifl  they  call  him  to  use  English  :  but  if  he 
learns  only  English,  he  will  never  have  the  chance  to  use  it.'  That  settled 
my  casej  and  so  came  al)OUt  the  curious  chance  that  I  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Harvard  without  having  spoken  a  single  word  of  English  in 
my  life  ;  and  I  still  thank  my  old  Greek  teacher,  who  is  long  since  dead, 
for  his  decision." 

Tho  essential  task  of  the  higher  schools,  Professor  Mtinster- 
berg  argues,  is  to  sUind  firmly  by  the  highest  possible  tradition 
of  disinterested  culture.  When  he  looks  round  on  what  he 
regards  as  the  haphazard  choice  of  studies  in  American  Colleges, 
and  on  the  whole  system  of  **  elective  courses "  as  a  substitute 
for  one  central  coiu-se  steadily  pursued,  he  declares  himself  against 
the  tendency  in  American  education  "  to  follow  the  paths  of  least 
resistance "  as  perilous  to  much  that  is  best  in  school  work 
"  He  who  is  allowed  always  to  follow  the  patlis  of  least  resist- 
ance never  develops  the  power  to  overcome  resistance :  he  re- 
mains utterly  unprepared  for  life." 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  school  not  to  play  to  'the  gallery  but 
to  stand  out  against  the  vulgarity  of  the  popular  demands. 
Schools  should  knit  themselves  together  in  deience  of  the  high 
and  hard  ideals,  "  not  to  outbid  one  another  in  catering  to  the 
tastes  of  the  public." 

Therefore,  he  concludes,  "the  tnie  reform  of  our  schools  is 
dependent  on  the  l>etter  instruction  of  our  teachers." 

"  That  was  the  secret  in  our  GJerman  schools  ;  the  most  elementary 
teaching  was  given  by  men  who  were  experts  in  their  field,  who  had  the 
l)erHi)ective  of  it,  and  wluxse  scholarly  interest  filled  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  insj)ired  the  class.  To  bring  that  c(mdition  about  mu.st 
be  the  aim  of  every  friend  of  American  school  life.  That  Is  the  one  great 
rcfonn  which  is  nee<led,  and  till  this  burning  need  is  removed  it  is  useless 
U)  put  forward  uninn>ort4int  changes.  .  .  .  Just  as  it  has  been  said 
that  war  needs  three  things,  money,  nu^ney,  and  again  money,  so  it  can  be 
said  with  much  greater  truth  that  education  needs,  not  forces  and  buildings, 
not  pedagogy  and  demonstrations,  but  only  men,  men,  and  again  men  — 
without  forbidding  that  some,  not  too  many  of  them,  shall  be  women. 

"  The  right  kind  of  men  is  what  the  schools  need  :  they  have  the  wrong 
kind.  They  need  teachers  whose  interest  in  the  subject  would  banish  all 
drudgery,  and  they  have  teachers  ^^hose  pitiable  un preparedness  makes 
the  class  work  either  so  superficial  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  anything, 
or,  if  it  is  taken  seriously,  so  dry  and  empty  that  it  is  a  vexation  for 
children  and  teachers  alike." 

There  is  very  much  in  Professor  Munsterberg's  article  which 
applies  to  English  education  as  well  as  to  American,  and  on  one 
point,  at  an^  rate,  every  reader  will  agree  with  him,  namely  in 
the  emphasis  which  he  lays  on  tho  necessity  for  a  very  nigh 
standard  of  knowledge  and  for  great  devotion  to  knowledge 
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among  the  teachers.  Bill  oven  were  Dr.  MUnaterberg's 
reminiscences  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  German  conditions, 
instea<l  ot"  a  very  vivid  and  winnmg  presentment  of  the  early 
recollections  of  a  man  of  genius,  they  do  not  really  help  us  to 
a  final  solution  of  the  ditficulty  which  presses  on  secondary 
education  in  all  coimlries  at  the  present  tiirie.  The  professor 
seems  to  speak  as  if  the  gymnasium  were  the  only  type  of 
higher  school  in  Germany.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  so.  The 
very  same  causes  which  have  made  elective  studies  so  marked 
a  foatiu^  of  American  schools  have  shattered  the  intellectual 
raonopolyof  the  German  gymna-sium.  The  Gennan  parent  himself 
ha-s  now  to  "  elect"  the  studies  which  his  hoy  shall  follow;  whether 
he  shall  go  through  the  fully  classical  gyninasinm,  or  through  the 
Greekless  Realgymnasium,  or  through  the  non-classical  Oberreal- 
schule.  And  on  the  choice,  generally  made  when  the  boy  Is  only 
nine  years  old,  has  hitherto  (Tei>ended  the  choice  of  the  boy's  pro- 
fession in  later  life.  The  Genuan  boy  may  not  specialise  in  his 
work  at  school,  hut,  as  a  rule,  his  choice  of  a  future  career  has  to 
be  speciali3e<l  far  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  boys  in  England  or 
America,  And  hence  all  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  reform 
schools,  on  the  plan  which  has  been  (so  far  successfidly)  adopt^ed 
at  Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main.  The  old  days  of  classical 
monopoly  in  German  secondary  education  have  gone  past 
recall.  There  too,  as  in  America,  the  uneasy  stress  of  modem 
life  has  broken  up  the  old  and  simple  unit()rmity  of  the  educa^ 
tional  course.  In  one  form  or  other,  "elective  studies"  aro- 
overywhere,  in  Germany  as  well  as  iu  EngLmd  and  America. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  old  state  of  things,  for  which 
the  cla»<ical  gymnasiimi  was  the  appropriate  discipline,  has 
gone  for  ever.  Professor  Mttnsterbeig  is  really  looking  back  on 
a  vision  of  the  [last  which  bears  little  relation  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  present.  The  tasks  of  modern  life  are  so  complex 
that  they  demand  a  no  less  eomples  system  of  preparation. 
The  problem  is  to  discover  the  best  course  of  preparation  and 
to  combine  m  the  most  fitting  proportions  the  liberal  element  of 
culture  and  the  more  technical  element  of  preparation  fiir  the 
future  Civlling,  We  cannot  evade  the  question  by  tumiug  our 
backs  on  it  and  by  seeking  refuge  in  some  old  course  of  study 
which  has  no  longer  a  definite  relation  to  the  needs  of  later 
lU'e.  Formerly  the  gynina-sium  was  well-adjusted  It)  the 
rei^uiroraents  of  all  the  higher  professions.  It  can  no  longer 
claim  to  bo  well-adjusted  to  all  of  those  retiuireiiionts.  Tlie 
needs  are  far  more  various  than  they  were,  and  also  the  needs 
have  changed.  Those  happy  relations  Iwtwcen  homo  and 
school,  of  which  be  gives  such  a  pleasing  account,  prcsujjposed 
the  complete  and  natural  adjustment  ofschool  to  life.  Every 
systv'tn  of  education,  when  it  is  really  working  well,  rests  on 
an  assured  basis  of  social  organisation.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  is  wanting  in  the  new  and  rapid  development  of  com- 
mercial communities.  Who  can  confidently  forecast  the  social 
or  economic  organisation  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or 
America  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
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For  boys  with  strong  scholarly  interests  and  with  a  definite 
bent  towards  higher  studies,  the  classical  gymnasium  must  have 
been  in  old  days  an  almost  ideal  kind  of  secondary  day-schooL 
But  modem  administration  and  industry  and  commerce  have 
asserted  their  new  claims,  and  the  secondary  schools  have  had 
to  become  variegated  in  consequence.  Nor  can  anyone  predict 
where  the  movement  in  favour  of  more  variety  in  Grerman 
secondary  education  will  stop. 

Professor  Mtlnsterberg's  article  was  received  in  America  with 
the  admiration  due  to  its  intellectual  force  and  singular  beauty 
of  form  and  tone.  But  the  underlying  assumptions  of  it  have 
been  sharply'  challenged,  and  I  proceed  to  quot^  from  two  of 
these  criticisms  in  order  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
German  and  American  ideals  of  education. 

Writing  in  the  Educatiomd  Review*  for  June,  1900,  Mr. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  heartily 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  criticism  that  "  the  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  our  schools  should  know  more."  But,  "if  one  will 
take  a  look  at  the  proper  Statistics  covering  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  compare  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  schools  two  decades  ago  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
there  will  l>e  found  some  reason  to  hope.  Again,  if  one  will  take 
the  course  of  study  as  outlined  for  the  best  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  ten  years  ago,  and  com- 

5 are  them  with  the  courses  outlined  in  the  same  institution  to- 
ay,  he  will  be  impressed  still  further  with  what  the  real 
increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers  actually  moans  for  the 
school.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  slow,  but  it  comes  in  the 
right  way  and  from  the  right  source — as  an  evolution  and  from 
the  people." 

But  it  is  on  the  underlying  principles  of  national  organisation 
that  Mr.  Jackman  most  profoundly  dissents  from  what  he  takes 
to  be  Professor  Mtinsterberg  s  assumptions. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  once  more  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is 
for  a  product  of  an  educational  system  derived  from  the  monarchical  ideal 
of  society  to  understand  the  ideals  of  education  proposed  by  a  democracy. 
There  seems  to  be  no  perception  of  the  more  tlian  oceanic  abyss  that 
semrates  an  educational  system  in  which  the  teacher  leaves  questions 
relating  to  instruction  to  the  *  principal  and  the  ffovernment '  from  a 
system  in  which  the  teacher  is  an  organic  part  of  the  government  itself. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems 
growing  out  of  such  different  ideals  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  emphasise  the  point 
that  through  the  ages  the  old  world  has  tried  the  former,  and  at  this  time 
the  new  world  proposes  to  try  the  latter.  In  this  country  it  has  been 
resolved  to  preserve  for  each  person  to  the  uttermost  the  privilege  of  the 
initiative,  on  the  theory  that  society  not  only  has  the  right  but  also  the 
actual  need  of  the  best  that  each  individual  brings  into  the  world  with 
him  when  he  is  born 

"  Another  point  that  always  seems  to  fall  outside  the  comprehension  of  a 
genuine  product  of  the  old  world  school  system  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  democracy  that  by  granting  equal  opportunities  in  and 
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through  education  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  society  shall  be  able 
to  organise  itself  into  a  self-controlled,  coherent,  self-perpetuating  bod]^  ; 
and  aUx)  the  unavoidable  corollary,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  abUity  and  dis- 
position to  niake  righteous  use  of  such  opportunities,  all  places  in  the 
democracy  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  This 
proposition  rests  upon  the  theory  that  onlv  out  of  such  natural  adjust- 
ments of  people,  made  under  increasing  enlightenment,  can  mankind  ever 
hope  to  enjoy  a  stable  and  well  balanced,  though  not  fixed,  but  sensitive 
and  self-cjMnjPfeHatii^  social  condition.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  ilpre3|gly  the  reverse  of  the  dominant  theory  that  underlies  the 
monarchical  system  of  education.  .  .  .  Considering  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  development  of  a  system  of  education  consistent  with  demo- 
cratic ideals,  it  should  be  akrays  remembered  that  no  small  part  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  dealinfl^tl|fhose  who  have  received  their  training  under 
monarchical  ideals.  These*  people  belong  to  two  classes  ;  one  seeking  to 
transplant  in  this  country  the  essentials  of  the  old  regime,  and  the  otner 
fighting  this  attempt  to  tne  death  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  e\'il3  from 
whidi  they  have  fled.  In  spite  of  its  inconvenience,  not  to  say  dan^r,  one 
must  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  latt«r  class,  who  show  so 
much  restiveness  and  irritability  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  any  authority 
being  exercised  over  them  in  the  matter.  The  old  monarchies  have  utterly 
failed  by  education  or  other  means  to  inspire  these  people  with  trust  in 
their  fellow-men.  We  Americans,  therefore,  must  simply  wait  untU  they 
have  had  time  to  take  their  bearings  from  the  outlook  afforded  by  the  new- 
world  ideals.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  mean  well,  but  they  are 
possessed  with  a  deadly  fear  that  has  been  begotten  by  tyitmny  and 
nurtured  in  ignorance  in  their  native  lands.    We  must  be  patient.^ 

The  bottom  diflFerence  at  issue  Ls  a  diftcrence  in  the  estimate 
of  human  nature.  Do  we  believe  that  we  all  need  severe  and 
searching  discipline  as  well  as  encouragement  and  interest,  or 
are  we  inclinea  to  lay  all  the  stress  on  awakening  interest,  and 
allow  the  discipline  to  look  after  itself,  in  the  certain  confidence 
that  (to  quote  Colonel  Parker  s  words),  "  the  right  environment 
of  the  cnild  brings  the  good  in  him  into  full  activity,  and 
allows  the  bad  to  die  of  disuse,"  and  that  "  through  a  proper 
development  of  selfhood  the  tendency  to  selfishness  may  bo 
banished" ?t  Mr.  Jackman  protests  against  Professor  Mtinster- 
berg*s  view  that  studies  are  good  which  \neet  with  **  inner 
resistiincc  "  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  the  old  difference 
between  Rousseau  and  his  opponents.  Mr.  Jackman  is  sanguine 
about  the  tendency  of  human  nature.  Professor  Munsterberg 
would  be  inclined  to  side  with  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  when 
Sulzer  assured  him  that  education  had  made  great  progress 
since  people  had  begim  to  act  on  the  principle  that  man  was 
good  by  nature  and  not  evil,  replied,  "  My  dear  Sulzer,  you  don't 
know  what  an  accursed  race  this  is  to  which  we  belong."  As  a 
protest  against  the  deadness  and  dulness  of  much  of  the  older 
kind  of  education,  a  strong  and  active  party  have  pressed,  some- 
times to  an  extreme,  the  importance  of'^  making  schoolwork 
"  interesting."    On  this  point  Professor  Mtinsterberg  writes : — 

"  All  instruction  which  is  good  must  be  interesting  ;  but  does  it  follow 
therefrom  that  all  instruction  which  is  interesting  must  also  be  good  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  there  are  kinds  of  interest  which  are  utterly  bad  and 
destructive?    All  that  appeals  to  the  natural  tastes  and    instincts    is 
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interesting ;  does  it  follow  that  nothing  is  interesting  which  goes  beyond 
the  natural  instincts  ?  Is  it  not  savage  life  to  follow  merely  the  instincts 
and  natural  desires?  Is  not  all  the  meaning  of  education  just  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  desires ;  to  suppress  the  lower 
instincts  and  to  reinforce  the  higher  ;  above  all,  to  awake  new  desires,  to 
build  up  new  interests,  to  create  new  instincts  ?  If  civilisation,  with  its 
instruments  of  home  and  school  education,  could  not  overcome  our  natural 
tastes  and  instinctive  desires,  we  should  remain  for  ever  children  whose 
attention  is  captured  by  everjrthing  that  excites  an^  shkiei.  lL.e  street 
tune  would  expel  the  symphony,  the  prize-fight  woujfil  ovdteome  the 
drama,  the  yellow  press  and  the  dime  novel  would  be  our  literature ;  our 
social  life  would  be  vulgar,  our  public  life  hysterical^  and  our  intellectual 
life  a  mixture  of  cheaf)  gossip  and  sensational  news  .with  practical  schemes 
for  comfort  and  advertisement."* 

Tho  other  side  would  doubtless  agree,  in  general  terms,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  education  to  discriminate  between  good  or 
bad  desires,  but,  while  Professor  Mtlnsterberff  would  probablv 
fall  back  on  authority  and  tradition  as  fumisning  part,  thougK 
only  part,  of  the  criterion  between  different  kinds  of^  educational 
interest,  his  opponents  arc  far  more  sanguine  in  their  belief  that, 
granted  the  right  environment,  a  chilcl  will  naturally,  if  you 
place  it  in  a  commimity,  incline  to  the  right  interest  and  in- 
stinctively reject  the  base.  "Every  chnd,"  writes  Colonel 
Parker,  whose  influence  ill  American  education  has  been  de- 
servedly great,  "  every  child,  through  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
or  skill  in  the  help  of  others,  may  leel  at  once  and  always  the 
highest  purpose  of  life  and  living.  .  ,  .  The  ideal  school  is 
an  ideal  community.  An  ideal  community  is  a  democracy  in 
the  purest  sense  of  that  pregnant  word.  Character,  constantly 
realising  itself  in  citizenship,  in  community  life,  in  complete 
living,  IS  the  immediate,  everlasting,  and  only  purpose  ot  the 
school."t  This  conception  of  the  school  as  being  l>est  organised 
in  the  form  of  a  democratic  community  is  very  far  from  tho 
traditional  German  view.  Perhaps  experience  will  show  that, 
for  the  average  run  of  human  bein^,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes,  or,  rather,  that  the  right  thing  is  to  combine,  in 
one  institution,  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  authority  from 
above  and  self-government  from  within.  This,  in  effect,  was 
Dr.  Arnold's  view  of  the  right  organisation  of  an  English  public 
school. 

In  tho  course  of  an  able  and  temperately-written  reply  to 
Professor  Mtlnsterberg's  article,  publisned  in  the  Education} cd 
Review  for  September,  1900,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
writes  as  follows : — 

"That  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  for  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
criticisms  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny.  That  our  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  their  work  is  a  criticism  not  entirely  new,  but  nevertheless 
one  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  until  repetition  becomes  unneces- 
sary. The  elective  system,  too,  as  practised  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  is 
as  jret  crude  and  imperfect,  and  many  just  criticisms  might  be  brought 
against  it.  .  .  .  The  many  faults  to  be  found  in  our  schools  are 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  new  ideas,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
adopted,  are  as  yet  very  new  and  are  imperfectly  worked  out,  but  chiefly 

,  —  Jji  ■  'ail  -■_ 
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f'fiirhifiK.  »*''♦  'i*  \*t*tU'.^0^tr  MiiifUrrUirij  did,  t/i  hi^rhly  tMine^l  ?iiieciiilL»Ls 
IrMi  I/;  »iM  old  ytfoitmh  who  hii^i  fi*;v<rr  l^'^'in  to  cjiWuiiH^  hut  who  knew  how  to 
l^'-M^-k  Mriihffi«;ii« ,  and  U;  a  youritf  xv.mi  who,  like  Shak^fiere,  knew  little 
Ixtifi  and  I'fn^  Or<x;k,  and  who  ha/I  {licke^l  ii|i  a  -^luatterin^r  of  French 
duriHll  »L  W/ilkiiiK  tour  whom;  aciuirenientA,  therefore,  f-annot  have 
t%%t*miUu\  thoMt of  the  avi;rti^<;  ijernian  U;y  of  fourteen  -hut  who  [jo.'tneased 
Uiit  Kfft  of  i  III  liar tinK  H^iiiMrthinK  iriore  than  he  knew  of  the^  languajre^  to 
an  <'«lAfit  Hhi'h  I  hav<i  w*\v.v  Mii'Ji  aff|irrjH4;hed  hy  the  more  {inifound 
M  liolairt  iind'i  whom  f  hav«!  HiiidM  Mim:e  that  time." 

Mr.  li<!H  iJt'iiriM'flN,  ill  ji  hiU;r  part  of  his  article,  to  make  a 
vnry  iiihtri'MtiiiL'  rontniNt  liittwec!!!  0(;niiaii  and  Ainericiin  ide^ils 


vnry  iiiMtri'hi.iii^' 
of  lilo. 


iiimI  I.o  jiiviie  that  tlin  N(dio()lH  in  the  two  countries  will 
havn  tn  Ihi  fioiiirwliatdinrrently  or)^anise<l  in  order  to  meet  these 
ililluhiiH'PH  in  iindrrlyin^  aim. 

**'riii*  iiHiin  im|Nirt.iiiit  of  Uhi  tw(»  cjiiiHrs  whirh  IVofeHsor  Miinstcrlierg 
liMilKiif^  f*>i'  I  111'  niiniMH,  ill  tlu^ir  own  lino,  of  the  IViiiiHian  m'hools  I  believe 
tn  Ini,  iioI  till'  kiittwInlKiMMi  thi«  part  of  the  tvm'lierH  of  the  sulgeot  taught, 
iiiit  ihn  ni  n|N«raiioii  Uitwin^n  tlio  m*hool  and  the  home.  JVnd  most 
lMi|NM-l-aiit  of  nil,  I  think,  in  \\\\\  ctintral  itiid  orijj:iiial  cause  of  both  the 
ntltiir  oaumm,  namely,  the  ( lorinan  character  and  view  of  life  and  the  close- 
uiHtfi  with  \Oiich  tht«  (hM'nmii  hcIkniI  \a  mlantcd  to  that  view.  The  German 
lilmi  of  tlu«  uiin  i»l'  lifn  Ih  kiiowlodgo.  'the  |»n»foMMor  is  to  the  German 
wliiit  ilio  Kroiit  ImimIiu^hm  man  is  to  us,  tho  tyiH.*,  namely,  of  the  successful 
mna.  Tnun  thin  natiiniiil  dovtttion  to  knowliHlKe  arise  lK>th  the  hi^h 
iiiMmiu|ilir«hini'nt  in  tlio  wuy  of  learning]:  on  the  |iiirt  of  the  teachers,  the 
ntvoriMioo  with  which  such  aciHimplishmont  is  roKiirdo<l  in  the  German 
ii«MUO,  and  tho  itMulinoNH  of  tho  Gorman  Ih\y  to  U'  impresseti  with  the 
lm|Hirtanco  of  ntrivinK  for  simihir  attainment.  To  the  Ciennan  boy  it 
dtmbthvo*  NivniH  a  natural  MHpiomv  of  cause  and  ctTtvt  that  his  failure  in 
N)HdUuK  ^^i*  ill  Uttiii  grammar,  should,  as  IVt^fossiir  Munstorl^en;  de^Tilv.N 
ciM«t  a  gliHim  o\ov  tho  homo  cin*lo  ;  ho  takes  to  le^irning  as  the  voun^ 
duckling  taktvN  to  ^^i^tcr,  or  a>  tho  American  U\v  takes  to  KiseUOl  :  in 

JU'oxidinK  him  >^\X\\  tho  uunuis  of  U^unin^  and  with  loarntHl  instructor^  tlie 
)orman  »chiH«l  is  pi>»\idin^  him  ^ith  tho  moans  of  dovolopmeut  which  his 
natuiv  calU  t\M' 

"  Uut  it  \i*VH  not  follow  that  Uvaus^*  tho  (lorman  s^'luxds  have  l»e^»n  >ti 
Mi\^v>^tul  m  takiuji  .fc  r\\d  phuv  in  lionuan  lite  our  Auierii^Au  2<*hvvl> 
\>mld  Iv  \s^«ally  NUvAvssful  hv  adopt iiij;  the  s;uuo  utoans  or  that,  .i;> 
l^\U\WM»r  MuuNtoilvrj:  MV^Os'it.N  tho  American  homo  r.in  Iv  nude  into  ;i 
*j5\hhI  home  ■  W>  At\  Mtcmpt  to  l»riu,»;  it  into  the  i^ionuAU  attitude  '^t 
<«d\«iatun)  to\^;4i\l  the  Goiuuu  >v'U\H\  sxNtcm  v»r  any  ^\ stoiu  nearly  roseui- 
I4uv<  *t  Vnur.v'a  I'i  tioi  GoiniAnx  ,  >»o  »4rx*  no;  Gori!^*:*^  :  .i:*d  it  we  try  :•• 
uioiAic  iSc  vIo:mA^^  v.tol!'.v\l>  I'l  tN-  ho IV  v»:  pfwhivi:*^  Vtormju:  ro^MltcjJ  wy 
xh,%U  o'o^v.4-*-\  Iv  viuvU'ix»r\;i\i  T^  us  kt'A^^kxVjtv  :*  vo:  tho  iirtar  ^jPi* 
At^i  Ai''*.  v»!  .'tw  fc*^\»  '.!  *v  iiu*\  :uvVj^'  Tvvsu  tho  his:*>r>  ^^r  o*;r  rA*.-e.  i:  ri-v^r 
wiU  t**-     l".  1^  ixvl^.v^  '  »;  •>  :,»  tr>  :  '  /\o  u;   Ts^  tho  Vi-fr.-j-in  ^CASvi-kni  is. 

.%,\tuv.v^»'s :'.'.»  .'.i:  .'.'    I.  "n-"      «s'  >*».'  .-'.   -A^vr.  jlvai  »ra."  :■•■•«  ^a^^^v.    ".if^ 
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We  see  in  it  life, — the  joy  of  contest,  the  opportunity  for  brave  and  noble 
work,  the  means  of  estaolishin^  and  beautifying  the  home,  of  building  up 
the  school  or  librai-y  of  our  native  town,  of  impressing  upon  outer  objects 
our  inner  thoughts  and  aspirations,  of  living  out  our  ideal  as  sons,  fathers, 
brothers,  citizens.  ...  To  us,  life — life  with  blood  in  it,  full  of  action, 
contest,  achievement,  crowned  with  power  and  capable  of  beneficence,  is 
the  main  thing.  You  cannot  make  of  us  a  race  of  students,  and  you 
cannot  give  us  *  good  homes  ^  by  trying  to  make  the  American  nome  like 
the  German  home— an  adjunct  of  the  school  and  subordinate  to  the  older 
school  idea  of  learning  as  the  chief  aim  of  life.  The  problem  here  is  not 
to  bring  the  home  to  the  school,  but  to  bring  the  school  to  the  home,  or, 
rather,  to  make  both  the  school  and  the  home  co-operate  in  ministering  to 
life."* 

America  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Europe  by  refusing 
to  put  up  with  a  purely  linguistic  course  as  the  only 
type  of  "secondary  education."  Wo  need  more  and  more 
varieties  of  "  secondary  education,"  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
supply  of  "  secondary  education  "  should  be  adjusted  to  the  real, 
and  not  to  the  imaginary,  needs  of  a  district.  It  Ls  sometimes 
assumed  that  in  any  given  area  there  will  bo  a  cerUiin  percentage 
of  children  needing  what  is  called  "  secondary  education."  But 
the  assumption  is  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  "secondary 
education "  is  as  wide  a  term  as  "  groceries.  In  the  second 
place,  the  number  of  children  needing  secondary  education  in  a 
given  district  depends  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
area  in  auestion,  but  still  more  on  the  aptitudes  and  energy  of 
the  children  themselves. 

Among  the  qualities  which  are  most  precious  are  resourceful- 
ness, initiative,  constructive  ability,  artistic  power,  leadership 
trustworthiness,  gaiety  of  mind,  moral  courage,  reverence 
faith.  Yet  these  qualities  are  but  little  tested  or  developed  by 
the  orduiary  kind  of  school  studies.  Let  us  beware,  therefore, 
of  riveting  down  on  the  nation  a  system  of  intellectual  tests 
which  will  take  no  account  of  the  very  qualities  on  which  in  the 
long,  run  national  welfare  most  depends.  Chaos  may  be  a  bad 
thing,  but  over-organisation  is  worse. 


IV. 

Both  Gennany  and  America  are  alive  to  the  national  import 
ancc  of  having  courses  of  University  education,  and  of  higher 
technical  and  professional  training,  skilfully  phuiucd  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  complex  needs  of  modern  life.  They  realise  that 
the  intellectual  efKciency  and  the  intellectual  standards  of  the 
other  grades  of  education  (viz.,  secondary,  lower-technical,  and 
primary  schools)  depend  in  large  measure  on  there  being  excellent 
provision  of  the  highest  types  of  University  teaching,  and  of 
means  for  well-equipped  and  co-ordinated  research.     National 
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education  is  not  made  up  of  layers  of  water-tight  compartments. 
There  should  be  a  circutation  of  intellectual  interest  tnrough  all 
its  parts.  To  neglect  and  starve  the  universities  and  the  higher 
technical  and  professional  education  is  a  certain  way  of  impover- 
ishing the  vitality  of  the  whole  educational  system.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  lx*licve  tliat  in  the  progressive  parts  of  the  United  States 
an  institution  of  the  rank  of  the  Bodleiiin  Librarv  would  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  straitened  means,  or  that  such  an  appeal 
as  Wiis  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  would 
fail  to  meet  with  an  instant  response.  It  is  true  tnat  the 
highest  types  of  education  are  titted  only  for  the  few.  But  thase 
are  the  inaispensable  few  on  whom  so  much  depends.  It  is  true 
that  the  higher  forms  of  technical  and  professional  training  are 
immensely  expensive.  No  one  who  has  not  been  concerned  in 
the  organisation  of  such  teaching  can  realise  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  new  and  costly  neeas  which  besets  every  modem 
university  and  technical  high  school  But  the  demands  are  in- 
evitable. They  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  physical  science,  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  all  studies,  and  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  and  complexity 
of  the  life  for  which  the  students  have  now  to  be  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  American  life  is  the  pro- 
fuse yet  well-considered  liberality  with  which  wealthy  citizens 
endow  places  of  higher  education.  Cobden  noticed  it  But 
since  his  time  private  benefactions  to  educational  institutions 
have  greatly  increased.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Germany. 
Anicn(;a  is  under  heavy  obligation  to  the  far-sighted  munificence 
of  those  who  have  created  these  new  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  popular  imagination  luis  l)een  struck  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  gifts.  The  American  people  realise  that  Universities 
are  now  an  essential  part  of  healthy  and  eflicient  national  life. 
Some  of  these  princely  gifts  may  have  been  due  to  a  form  ot 
ambition.  But  this  ambition  is  of  a  noble  kind.  Some  may  have 
been  due  to  a  sort  of  fashion.  But  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
American  life  that  fashion  should  have  taken  such  a  form. 
Most  of  the  gifts  are  probably  due  to  a  conviction  of  the  urgent 
need  for  higncr  education  in  a  democratic  community.  Some 
of  the  gifts  imply  that  the  great  American  men  of  business 
rcjcognise  in  some  of  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Univer- 
sities men  of  the  same  type  as  themselves — men  of 
constructive  imagination,  of  organising  genius,  of  mifailing 
resource,  of  c(»rninanding  power.  But  tnis  munificence  in  en- 
dowing great  centr(»s  of  academic  learning  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  a  deeper  instinct  still;  namely,  to  a  belief  that  great 
endowments,  devoted  to  University  teaching  and  research,  may 
hereafter  guarantiee,  to  certain  types  of  learning  and  to  some 
l)ranch(^s  of  srienf-c.  a  sh(»lter  of  wliich  they  may  stand  in  need. 
All  over  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  dominant  type  of 
ITniversity  is  that  maintained  out  of  public  funds  by  the  State. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  State  Univer- 
sities, and  their  development  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  of  educational  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States.    But 
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circumstances  might  conceivably  arise  in  which  Universities 
imder  direct  State  control,  or  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
income  to  State  policy  and  favour,  would  not  prove  the  best 
centres  for  the  study  of  certain  pressing  problems  of  economic 
or  political  science. 

A  national  system  of  higher  education  is  stronger  if  it  rests 
partly  on  endowment,  partly  on  public  aid.  The  first  gives 
mdependence  against  momentary  clamour ;  the  second  provides 
the  best  security  against  torpor  and  decay.  But  it  is  as  danger- 
ous to  make  tlie  wnolo  of  higher  education  dependent  on  the 
vote  of  political  bodies  as  it  would  be  to  leave  it  wholly  removed 
from  puoUc  control.  A  system  of  higher  education  is  least  likely 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  if,  like  a  compensating 
pendulum  made  of  different  metals,  its  constituent  parts  are  so 
varied  as  each  to  check  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  rest. 

In  the  history  pf  academic  institutions  in  America,  the 
student  can  discern  throe  successive  stages  of  dominant  in- 
fluence. In  the  earliest  stage  the  ideal  was  of  the  older 
English  type.  French  influence  followed,  and  then  German. 
England  gave  America  the  collegiate  ideal.  France  gave  her 
the  ideal  of  academic  organisation  in  direct  connection  with 
the  State.  Germany  gave  her  the  ideal  of  academic  re-  * 
search.  In  America,  as  in  England,  the  word  "college" 
means  many  kinds  of  educational  institution,  some  worthy 
of  honour,  some  unworthy.  The  old  American  College  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  has  no  counterpart  in  Germany.  It  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  an  English  type.  Much  that  is  best 
in  American  character  has  been  strengthened  by  the  work  of 
the  good  Colleges,  large  and  small.  jBut  the  small  College  is 
hard  pressed.  It  lacks  funds.  It  cannot  meet  the  new  needs 
for  scientific  equipment.  The  public  High  School  draws  away 
some  of  the  students  who  used  to  enter  College  early — Siiy  at 
seventeen — and  complete  their  College  course  by  twenty-one. 
Professional  preparation  is  now  a  more  elaborate  and  costly 
thing  than  it  used  to  be.  The  small  Colleges  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  such  preparation.  And  many  of 
the  new  Universities  stand  for  an  academic  ideal  which  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  that  implied  in  the  old  College  tradition. 
Yet  there  are  signs  that  many  thoughtful  Americans  feel  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  character-forming 
influences  of  the  old  Colleges.  What  will  befall  the  smaller 
Colleges  time  alone  can  show.  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  said  that  the  two  most 
serious  problems  to  oe  solved  in  American  education  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  are  the  problem  of  the  small 
College  and  the  problem  of  the  Rural  School.* 

♦  In  The  ProepecU  of  the  Small  College  (Chicago  University  Press,  1900). 
In  this  little  book  Dr.  Harper  has  compressed  the  materials  of  a  treatise 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  pamphlet.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the 
Monogrcmhs  on  Education  in  the  united  States^  edited  by  Professor 
Murray  Butler,  a  deeply  interesting  chapter  on  ^*  Tno  American  College,' 
by  Professor  West,  of  Princeton. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by 
German  academic  ideals  on  American  Universities  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  now  there  are 
signs,  not  of  reaction,  but  of  recollection  of  an  older  conception 
oi  academic  usefulness.  The  German  professor  is  devoted  to  his 
Fach ;  the  English-speaking  professor  is  generallv  uneasy  in  his 
mind  unless  he  is  devoted  to  the  personal  nee<fs  of  his  pupils. 
The  German  Universities  aim  at  increasing  knowledge ;  the 
English-speaking  Universities  seek  primarily  to  develop  char- 
acter. The  chief  mark  of  the  German  Universities  is  research. 
They  fiiil  in  pastoral  care.  For  a  time  the  younger  generation 
of  American  professors  seemed  fascinated  by  the  Gennan  ideal 
But  now  there  are  many  signs  of  a  deepenmg  conviction  that 
the  Universities  have  a  greater  work  to  do  in  making  citizens 
than  in  making  specialists.  The  American  University  ideal  ot 
to-day  may  be  broadly  stated  as  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
German  and  the  older  English  ideal.  How  far  one  institution 
can  at  one  and  the  same  tmie  live  up  to  both  ideals,  experience 
alone  can  show.  But  there  Ls  a  growing  sense  that  tne  best 
results  of  Universitv  life  will  be  found  in  character  rather  than  in 
specialise<l  attainment.* 

With  this  there  is  comiected  a  reaction  against  the  extremer 
tonus  of  the  "elective"  system  in  iJniversity  studies^. 
Many  leading  University  men  are  feeling  their  way  towiuxls 
something  more  like  a  core  of  common  studies,  from  which 
elective  studies  may  radiate  this  way  and  that.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  did  a  great  and  historic  work 
in  securing  more  freedom  oi  choice  in  aaulemic  studies.  But 
this  side  of  his  work  was  emancipatory  rather  than  con- 
structive. The  task  of  the  immediate  niture  is  to  construct 
a  new  synthesis  of  studies,  out  of  the  diverse  elements  to 
which  some  academic  curricula  have  been  reduced.t 


V. 

There  are  other  ix»ints  of  contrast  l^etween  the  educational 
problem  in  Germany  and  that  in  America.  Germany  has 
religious  instruction  in  all  her  State  primarv  and  secondary 
schools — the  teaching  being  Lutheran  or  Itoman  Catholic, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  relying  on  there  being  a  religious  atmosphere  in  her 
schools  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  direct  religious  instruction,  has 
adopted  the  system  of  secular  education.  But  there  are  many 
signs  that  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  is  far 
from  being  finally  settled  in  America.  In  the  Edtieationul 
Rev  lev?  for  June,  1901,  the  Editorial  Notes  call  attention  to  "the 
increasing  activity  in  the  Uniteil  States  of  those  earnest  persons 

♦  This  view  is  admirably  stated  in  many  of  the  address* s  of  Dr.  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale. 
■J"  See  Ai»i>endix  II. 
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who  believe  in  State  aid  for  schools  maintamcd  by  religious 
bodies  and  in  their  interest/*  But,  writes  the  Editor,  public 
education  in  the  United  States  can  never  be  made  otherwise 
than  secular. 

"  The  problem  ....  may  be  stated  thus :  Shall  the  State 
aid  with  its  funds  schools  other  than  the  present  public  schools — 
schools,  that  is,  maintained  primarily  for  the  pur}X)se  of  including  a 
specific  type  of  religious  teaching  in  the  curriculum?  A  single  nne 
giving  power  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  public  money 
to  private  schools,  recently  found  its  way,  though  plamly  unconstitutional, 
into  the  revised  charter  of  New  York  City,  and  such  a  storm  of  protest 
was  raised  that  it  was  taken  out  again  in  a  hurry.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  a«  similar  proposal  in  any  other  State  would  have  a  similar 
reception.  But-^and  this  is  the  point  which  is  so  often  overlooked — the. 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  education  remains  unsolved. 

"  Nor  is  the  situation  helped  by  reducing  religion  to  a  tyi)e  of  ethics,  i  t 
some  propose.    Religion  is  not  only  faith,  but  dogma ;  not  only  conduct 
but  worship  i  and  to  identify  it  with  ethics  is  not  t«>  simplify  the  matter 
any,  but  rather  to  complicate  it  by  adding  a  new  variety  of  religion  which 
must  be  provided  for. 

"  From  our  point  of  view  only  two  lines  of  action  are  at  all  possible  : 
(1)  to  take  the  view  held  by  many  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  that 
the  school  itself  must  be  religious,  not  secular,  and  that  religious  schools 
should  be  State-aided  j  and  (2)  to  take  the  view  that  education  transcends 
the  school,  and  so,  while  the  school  may  remain  secular,  its  work  must  be 
supplemented,  if  education  is  to  be  complete,  by  reli^ous  instruction  to 
\ye  given  by  otner  educational  agencies,  notably  the  family  and  the  Church. 
The  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  completeness  of  education  by  omitting 
religion  altogether. 

Of  the  two  possible  lines  of  action  named  the  latter  is^  in  our  view,  the 
preferable  one.  It  recognises  the  function  and  also  the  limitations  of  the 
school,  and  provides  for  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  two  other 
supremely  important  educational  factors,  the  family  and  the  Church. 
Eaucation  is,  of  course,  a  unitary  process,  out  it  is  no  less  unitary  because 
several  agencies  co-operate  in  it.  The  former  view  runs  counter  to  some  of 
the  deepest-seated  convictions  of  the  American  people,  and  also  mistakes 
it  seems  to  us,  the  propei  educational  function  of  the  school.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  view  can  prevail,  or  that 
it  ought  to  prevail.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  gains  sympathy 
in  some  quarters  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  churches  are,  as  a  rule, 
shockingly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  their  educational  responsibility 
and  also,  apparently,  in  any  capacity  to  rise  to  it." 

It  is  believed  by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  far-seeing 
students  of  education  in  America  that  the  private  confessionfu 
school  (generally  Roman  Catholic,  but  sometimes  Lutheran)  will 
never  menace  the  supremacy  of  the  public  secular  school. 
Nevertheless  it  is  admitted  that  in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of 
a  purely  secular  system  in  the  public  schools  results  in  a  per- 
centage (even  if  only  5  per  cent.)  of  the  children  being  sent  to 
uninspected,  unaided,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  comparatively 
inefficient  schools,  it  works  badly  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.*  But  (they  argue  with  great  force)  the  per- 
centage is  so  small  that  we  am  aflbrd  to  neglect  the  leakage. 
However  it  is  possible  that  means  may  be  found,  in  the  cities 


*  This  drawback  to  a  purely  sei  ular  system  of  State  education  is  strongly 
felt  by  some  whoiiave  studied  the  school  question  in  parts  of  Australia. 
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at  any  rate,  to  bring  this  irreducible  minimum  within  the 
influences  of  municipal  administration  and  public  aid  by  per- 
mitting one  or  more  schools  in  the  citv  to  be  virtually  Roman 
Cathohc,  taught  by  Catholic  teachers  and  Catholic  in  atmosphere, 
although  technically  city  schools.  There  is  an  analogy 
in  the  action  of  the  London  School  Board  with  r^ard  to  the 
Jews'  elemcntar\'  schools. 

Germany  is  unencumbered  with  one  question,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all  social  problems  in  America — the 
education  of  the  coloured  people.  There  seems  strong  reason 
for  the  belief  that  a  course  of  education  which  is  predominantly 
literar}'  and  linguistic  is  by  no  means  the  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  great  m^iss  of  the  coloured  population. 

The  hierarchical  form  of  social  organisation  which  prevails  in 
Germany  is  very  unlike  the  state  of  things  in  America.  The 
democratic  idea  ls  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  common 
schools,  attended  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  some  parts  of 
America,  however,  ttere  is  a  distmct  increase  in  private  schools 
ior  the  wealthier  classes,  and  a  marked  growth  in  the  popidarity 
of  secondary  boarding  schools,  which  are  established  in  the 
country,  ana  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  common-school 
system.  In  some  of  the  great  cities  the  feeling  that  it  is 
an  act  of  civic  disloyalty  to  send  children  elsewhere  than  to 
the  common  schools  seems  weaker  than  heretofore.  But  it  is 
still  very  strong  in  cities  of  the  second  rank,  and  in  all  smaller 
places,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  that  is  good  in  American 
education.  The  mixture  of  classes  in  the  public  schools  seems 
to  have  a  distinct  educational  advantage.  The  children  of 
wealthy  parents  learn  to  respect  and  to  imitate  the  intense 
indastr\'  and  resolution  of  piu^ose  which  distinguish  so  many 
of  the  boys  who  come,  full  of  ambition,  from  straitened  homes. 
The  children  from  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  learn  much 
from  meeting  those  whose  home  circumstances  are  more 
cultivated  and  refined.  It  is  said  that  this  commingling  of 
classes  does  not  excite  class  jealousy  or  social  hostility. 

The  democratic  idea  has  a  further  influence  on  American 
education.  It  is  resolutely  opposed  to  that  conception  of 
discipline  which  rests  on  the  idea  of  obedience  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  superior.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  military  enthusiasm 
in  the  American  schools,  especially  since  the  war  vnth  Spain, 
and  some  American  observers  are  concerned  at  what  they  fear 
is  a  tendency  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  degenerate  into  a  sort 
of  unreasonmg  nag-worship.  But  this  is  only  the  excess  of  a 
strenuous  ana  proper  effort  to  make  all  tne  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  American  population  realise  their  common 
nationality  and  common  citizenship.  And  there  is  a.  strong 
desire  felt  by  all  American  educators  to  keep  before  the  children 
a  high  ideal  of  obedience  and  self-control.  This  point  of  view 
is  well  put  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

'*  From  the  fir8t  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  make  the  child  feel  that 
obedience  is  due  not  to  the  teacher's  arbitrary  power,  but  to  a  third  some- 
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thing  to  which  teacher  as  well  as  child  is  subject — '  to  the  end/  as  our 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  has  it,  '  that  this  may  be  a  government  of 
laws,  and  not  a  government  of  men.*    .... 

".  .  .  .  Ours,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  military  civilisation. 
America  is  not  aiming  at  the  production  of  soldiers,  whose  one  virtue 
shall  be  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  military  ruler,  but  citizens — 
men  and  women,  that  is  to  say.  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  but  parts  of  it— not  to  be  kept  in  order  by  superior  physical  force, 
out  true  citizens  in  whom  the  State,  its  laws,  its  ideals,  its  purposes,  dwell 
and  are  safe,  from  whom  these  indeed  emanate,  whose  will  is  that  the 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  no  harm,  and  who  do  not  so  much  obey  as 
support  its  laws,  so  that  where  two  or  three  Americans  are  gathered 
together  there  snail  America  spring  up  and  live,  and  her  laws  and 
institutions  grow  and  flourish.'^ 

The  democratic  spirit  in  American  education  is  having  yet 
another  effect  on  the  development  of  the  schools.  Over  a  large 
part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  going  forward  at  the 
present  time  a  strong  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  and  classes  for  artisans.  In  other  words,  a 
technical  cap  is  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  primary  education. 
The  Simday  school  movement,  originally  philanthropic  and 
rather  literary  in  its  curriculum,  is  oeing  supplanted  by  the 
technical  continuation  classes.  These  technical  schools  and 
classes  are  entirely  different  from  the  Technical  High  Schools, 
which  do  work  of  Universitv  rank,  are  intended  for  quite  a 
different  type  of  student,  and  can  only  be  entered  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  full  course  of  study  in  a  higher  secondary  school. 
The  technical  continuation  classes  are  meant  for  artisans  and 
foremen,  not  for  scientific  experts  or  the  future  directors  of 
industry.  But  they  are  definitely  speciaUsed  and  definitely 
technological.  They  are  intendea  to  make  the  workman  a 
better  workman,  not  to  prolong  his  liberal  education.  They  rest 
on  the  idea  that  the  workman  will  earn  more,  be  more  useful  to 
the  State,  and  be  a  better  citizen  and  a  happier  man  if  he  is  made 
more  skilful  in  his  trade  by  means  of  specific  instruction  in  it.  The 
following  passage,  however,  shovi^  how  some  aspects  of  these 
foreign  "  trade  schools  "  jar  on  American  ideas.  Tlie  remarks 
are  taken  from  the  PreUminary  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  on 
"  American  Industrial  Education.  What  shall  it  be  ? "  submitted 
at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  association  in  July  1900. 

"  These  schools  are  comparatively  new  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  long  been  in  operation  abroad,  and  are  most  fully  developed  in 
Germany.  But  the  forei^  pattern  is  not  well  suited  to  American  needs. 
In  some  European  countries  a  boy's  career  can  be  marked  out  in  advance. 
If  he  is  to  be  an  artisan,  he  is  expected  to  remain  an  artisan.  The 
particular  trade  which  he  is  expected  to  learn  is  fixed  for  him.  It  is 
commonly  that  of  his  father  before  him,  or  that  of  the  prevailing  industry 
of  the  locality.  He  is  at  best  a  sort  of  machine,  an  automaton,  worked 
for  what  he  is  worth  to  the  family  or  to  the  community  and  the  State. 
His  own  individual  development  is  not  in  question.  Most  commonlv  he 
is  not  even  consulted  in  the  matter.  His  future  is  his  fate^  and  he 
yields  to  it  as  gracefully  as  he  can.  He  has  little  opportunity  to  nse  above 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself.  His  career  is  closed  in  at  the  top. 
Society  is  stratified  horizontally.    He  finds  such  solace  and  comfort  as  he 

.    ♦  Educational  Review  (New  YorkX  Sept.,  1900. 
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can  by  ministering  to  his  bodily  comforts  and  his  domestic  joys,  and  frets 
not  over  vain  anibitiouH.  In  fact,  ambition  is  a  word  of  little  meaning  to 
him  since  it  can  have  for  him  no  satisfactory  fruition.  In  theae  foreign 
countries,  therefore,  the  trade  school  is  primarily  the  means  of  more 
efficient  and  more  economic  production,  and  only  incidentally  is  it  a  means 
of  ])erHonal  development.  lOur  Committee  believe  that  this  resolt  of 
trade  school  instruction  abroad  is  very  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  should  not  be  charged  against  the  schools.  In 
At/ierica  (ill  9chf*olina  should  lead  primarily  to  the  elevaiion  and  <Uvelof>- 
fiient  of  the  indiviaudl^  ami  only  seconAarily  to  a  greater  nuUerial 
fn*onperity, 

Thoro  aro  always  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  education — the 
one  which  aims  at  achieving  high  quahty  of  skill  or  attainment 
in  each  group  of  subjects  by  devoting  one  type  of  school  to  each 
group,  and  then  segregating  that  type  from  tne  other  types ;  the 
other  which  prefers  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  highly  specialised 
skill  in  onlor  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  students 
of  very  different  subjects  in  touch  with  one  another.  We  find 
this  conflict  going  on  all  over  the  world.  The  Monotechnic 
School  stands  for  one  tendency ;  Cornell  University  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  other.  In  England  we  try  both,  but  on  the  whole 
incline  to  the  idcii  that  it  is  better  to  have  many  *  sides*  to  one 
school  than  to  keep  the"  types  of  curricula  separate  from  one 
another  and  in  distinct  schools.  Economic,  historical,  and  social 
considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  purely 
educational  ones.  Our  University  Colleges,  and  most  of  our 
Universities,  illustrate  the  policy  of  amalgamation;  the  German 
Universities  and  Technical  High  Schools  illustrate  the  policy  of 
differentiation.  America  in  the  main  has  stood  for  amalgama- 
tion of  studies ;  Germany  for  the  differentiation  of  types.  But 
now  there  aro  many  signs  of  a  new  tendency  in  Germany  to 
amalgamate  several  types  of  secondary  school  under  one  roof, 
while  in  America  the  aiffcrentiation  of  Manual  Training  High 
Schools  and  Commercial  High  Schools  is  evidence  of  a  tendency 
in  the  other  direction.  In  point  of  fact,  no  general  rule  can  l>e 
laid  down.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure  unity  in  diversity,  but 
without  muddle.  The  argument  for  amalgamating  different 
types  of  education  in  one  institution  was  well  put  by  rrof.  Ayres 
in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  held  in  New  York  in 
July,  1900. 

"  He  thought  that  the  technical  school,  separated  from  others,  a  school 
dealing  with  a  specific  subject  or  profession,  was  a  bad  thing  from  an 
educational  jioint  of  view,  because,  although  culture  studies  may  be  intro- 
duced in  such  a  school,  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  greater  or  less 
approximation  to  the  conventional  liberal  education,  not  nearly  such  good 
results  are  attained  as  when  different  classes  of  students  are  pursuing  the 
work  together  and  coming  to  realise,  by  contact  with  fellow-students  who 
ai-e  working  in  different  Tines,  that  g(X)d  men  are  studying  engineenng, 
good  men  are  studying  chemistry,  and  good  men  are  studying  Qreek,  and 
that  real  earnestness  of  pur]>ose  and  desire  for  learning  are  limited  to  no 
special  class.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that,  in  directing  the  future 
trend  of  education,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  while  it  is 
desirable,  by  the  l>est  special  training,  to  help  the  community,  the  develop- 
ment of  the //kin  should  not  be  lost  to  view.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
both  objects  is  to  get  just  as  many  as  possible  of  the  educational  forces  to 
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work  together,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  type  of  institution  which  we  have, 
rather  than  to  build  up  new  types.' 

There  is  a  wonderful  keenness  and  "  go  "  in  American  educa- 
tion.    In  point  of  intellectual  attainment  and  scholarly  per- 
formance, the  rank  and  file  of  American  teachers  doubtless  fall 
(as  the  rank  and  file  of  English  teachers  would  fall)  below  the 
corresponding  orders  of  German  teachers.    The  German  school- 
masters are  probably  the  most  highly  instructed  ckss  of  teachers 
in  the  world,  but  tney  cannot  touch  the  English  teachers  in 
knowledge  of,  and  intimacy  with,  their  pupils  in  all  matters  lying 
outside  the  business  of  the  schoolroom.      Nor  can  they  riv«3 
many  of  the  American  teachers  in  vigour  and  enthusiasm.    It  is 
the  atmosphere  of  American  Ufe  whicli  permeates  the  American 
schools.     If  anything,  the   schools  are   too   keen  to  respond. 
There  is  somethmg  in  American  life  which  reacts  on  An.erican 
education   and   causes  it    to  make    the  boys  and  men   more 
adaptable  than  they  are  here.     We  get  into  grooves  more  than 
the  Americans  do,  and  stick  there.     We  are  not  so  keen  to  im- 
prove ourselves,  not  so  keen  to  learn,  not  so  keen  to  forge  ahead. 
We  rather  like  staying  where  we  are.      We  are  much  more 
attached   to  our  old    ways.    We  cherish    precedent.    We  do 
not  think  so  incessantly  about  our  business  in  life.     We  think  it 
"  bad  form  '*  to  "  talk  shop."      The  American  thinks  it  the  most 
natural   thing    in   the    world,    and  is  learning  all   the  time. 
Americans  visiting  our  English  schools  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  our  children  are  not  made  to  think  as  the  American  children 
are.   This  habit  of  keen  thinking  permeates  American  education. 
*•  Our  best  American  schools  of  technology,"   wrote  President 
Hadley    of    Yale     University     last    year,     "  are    no     longer 
places  for  shop  work,  but  places  for  the  training  of  thinkers — 
of  men  who  may  not  know  how  to  do  the  particular  things 
which  will  first  be  wanted  of  them,  but  who  are  in  possession  of 
that  general  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  learn  more 
thoroughly  the  real  hearings  of  any  new  problem  as  it  arises. 
They     have    become     less    technical     ana     more    scientific."* 
Probably  in  no  secondary  schools  in  the  world  is  there  so  large 
a  proportion  of  scholars  who  are  actuallv  earning  their  living 
out  01  school  hours  and  in  holidays  in  or^er  to  keep  themselves 
at  school.     **  The  strong  spirit  can  do  well  upon  scanty  fare." 
The  self-denial  of  the   poor  American   high-school   pupil   is 
extraordinary.     He  will  endure  almost  any  hardship,  but  higher 
education  he  nuist  have.    There  is  at  present  very  littlo  o^  such 
feeling  in  England,  but  it  will  come  ist  due  course  when  we  have 
begim  to  feel  the  pinch  of  really  bad  times.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  not  repent  our  slackness  too  late.     America  is  in 
the  hands  of  young  men.     Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  resolute 
and  vigorous  body  of  young  men,  determined  at  all  costs   to 
make  their  country  the  chiet  commercial  and  industrial  nation 
in  the  world.     Education  has  helped  them  to  be  practical,  but  it 


♦  "  Higher  Education  and  Social  Welfare,"  printed  in  The  Education  of 
the  American  Citiun. 
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is  they  who  have  msisted  on  having  a  practical  education.  The 
character  of  a  nation  makes  its  schools.  A  vigorous  people  uses 
its  schools  as  a  sharp  instrument ;  a  sleepy  or  stupid  nation 
allows  its  schools  to  jog  along  in  the  old  routine.  The  special 
correspondent  who  contributed  to  the  Times  last  year  a  striking 
series  of  letters  on  American  Engineering  Progress,  concludea 
his  letter  on  "  Educational  Influences "  with  the  significant 
words — 

"  To  me  it  appears  one  of  the  most  disquieting  factors  in  the  problem 
before  us  that  the  United  States  have  tramed  a  body  of  young  men  who 
are  determined  to  make  their  country  great,  and  who  have  been  educated 
to  a  living  practical  interest  in  the  things  needful  to  that  end."® 

The  ideal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  young  Americans 
is  a  successful  business  life  at  constant  high  pressure.  We 
should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  the 
American  always  devotes  himself  to  making  money  for  money's 
sake.  He  is  glad  enough  to  have  the  money,  but  nis 
dominant  passion  is  to  succeed  in  the  struggle,  to  come  out 
victorious,  to  command  power,  to  win  in  the  oattle.  And  the 
struggle  is  in  terms  oi  industry  and  commerce.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  referred  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  his  speech  at 
Wolverhampton  on  January  16,  1901. 

"  A  curious  feature,  if  I  may  say  so  without  impertinence,  in  American  com- 
mercial men  seems  to  me  to  be  that^  in  com))ination  with  that  great  faciilt}' 
for  the  ac(iuisition  of  money,  there  is  a  complete  contempt  for  money  except 
as  a  means  for  making  more,  and  for  power.  These  millionaires,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much,  are  very  often  men  of  very  simple  lives,  whose  siQiple  rule 
seems  to  be  to  make  these  enormous  accumulations  in  order  to  acquire 
more  power,  and  to  roll  the  snowball  larger  and  larger.'^t 

Thus,  while  the  Germans  derive  their  greatest  force  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  from  the  fact  that  they  insist  on  all  their 
leaders  having  a  first-rate,  unspecialised,  liberal  education  before 
devoting  themselves  to  the  details  of  business  life,  the  Ameri- 
cans derive  a  most  significant  part  of  their  wonderful  energy  in 
business  from  the  fact  that  many  of  their  most  eminent  busmess 
men  are  fascinated  by  the  intellectual  interest  and  excitement 
of  business,  as  a  great  soldier  may  be  fascinated  by  the  intel- 
lectual interest  and  excitement  of  strategy.  The  methodical 
jKirseverance,  the  scientific  precision  ana  the  patient  fore- 
thought ol  the  German,  with  the  unresting  activity,  the  brilliant 
dash  and  intellectual  ingenuity  of  the  American,  constitute  a 
very  formidable  pair  of  rivals  contending  for  commercial 
supremacy.  Each  of  the  two  makes  his  schools  help  him  in 
preparing  for  the  struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged.  vVe  alone 
among  the  leading  natioi^s  of  the  world  seem  to  regard  educa- 
tion as  a  bore. 

America,  with  her  immense  economic  resources,  is  bursting 
with  business  energy  from  end  to  end.     Again,  to    quote    the 


*  Times,  Dec.  29,  1900. 
t  Times,  Jan.  17,  1901. 
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special  correspondent  of  the  Times  on  American  Engineering 
rrogress : — 

"  We  have  thought  ourselves  secure ;  we  have  relaxed  vigilance  and 
eased^  the  burden.  Our  young  men  are  kept  back  until  their  l>cst 
energies  have  run  to  waste  ;  and  we  have  a  system  of  labour  employment 
which  strives,  not  without  success,  to  keep  labour  at  an  average  of  the 
lowest  level. 

"It  is  the  wise  conception  of  what  will  work  out  to  his  own  advantage 
which  so  largely  distinguishes  the  American  business  man.  Such  a  gift 
does  not  come  without  seeking.  It  means  thinking  of  business  with  a 
concentration  of  mind  that,  to  the  average  European,  is  *  phenomenal.' 
To  the  American  business  is  a  science,  and  ne  follows  it  almost  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  scientific  devotee.  No  risk  of  personal  discomfort  is  tgo 
great ;  his  alertness  is  never  at  fault  ;  success  does  not  blunt  his  devotion. 
The  Briton  is  educated  to  a  hundred  distractions ;  in  America  there  is 
practically  no  leisured  class  of  young  men.  On  leaving  school  or  college 
they  are  obliged  to  take  to  business  of  some  kind,  or  do  absolutely 
nothing,  unless  they  enter  the  professions ;  but  these  form  a  narrower 
circle  than  in  Europe.  The  business  spirit  enters  into  all  conditions  of 
life.  There  is  no  keeping  it  down.  It  is  manifest  in  the  Legislature,  the 
army,  the  navy,  in  literature,  journalism,  art.  i)olitics,  and,  even  more 
remarkable,  in  the  law.  In  social  life  the  business  spirit  is  always 
apparent.  The  American  men,  still  more  the  American  women,  never,  to 
use  their  own  expressive  phrase,  *give  themselves  away.'  Lavish  in 
hospitality,  generous  and  emotional  as  they  are,  yet  if  you  want  th« 

American  vou  must  buy  him  at  full  price The  comparison, 

however,  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  with  the  best  in  Great  Britain 
on  my  last  trip  has  increased  tenfold  the  opinion  I  held  from  previous 
experience,  that  in  American  engineering  enterprise  we  have  a  rival 
threatening  our  industry  to  an  extent  that  will  be  most  serious,  if  not 
disastrous,  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  unless  a  change  is  made  in 

our  business  methods These  articles  have  been  confined  to 

strictly  business  aspects  of  American  life.  Whether  the  American  is  a 
more  complete  man.  whether  he  is  more  or  less  agreeable,  more  moral, 
stronger,  better-looking,  or  more  amiable  than  tne  people  of  other 
nationalities,  is  a  thing  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  The 
perfect  business  man  is  not  the  highest  type,  although,  under  modern 
conditions,  he  seems  likely  to  become,  for  a  tune,  the  most  eflScient."* 

But  this  touches  on  a  question  of  fundamental  importance 
which  really  determines  educational  aims.  Is  a  breathless 
business  bustle  worthy  to  bo  the  sole  occupation  of  the  most 
active  minds  of  a  great  nation  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be 
only  on6  answer.  If  concentrated  absorption  in  business  as 
business  for  the  love  of  business  is  the  onlj^  condition  on  which 
conmiercial  supremacy,  or  even  commercial  prosperity,  can  be 
secured  or  maintained,  the  struggle  is  not  worth  while.  There 
are  other  Empires  to  win  besides  that.  It  would  be  madness  to 
sacrifice  all  the  varied  interests  of  Ufe,  the  pleasures  of  culti- 
vated leisure,  and  the  gaiety  of  an  unpreoccupied  mind,  not  to 
speak  of  much  higher  and  more  precious  things,  to  "  the  Sabbath- 
less pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune."  A  national  system  of  education 
which  made  monev-getting  its  central  aim  would  deserve  all  the 
contumely  which  nistory  in  a  more  enlightened  future  would  be 
certain  to  heap  upon  it.  If  English  opinion  seems  at  times  wholly 
irresponsive  to  the  earnest  appeals  which  are  made  to  it  to  com- 
mercialise the  spirit  of  our  higher  education,  does  it  not  show 

"  : ■  — :      :     .  ■ 
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that  England  has  made  up  its  mind  that  commercial  activity  is 
not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  existence  of  a  great  nation  ? 
Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  nation  were  to  decide  that 
commercial  supremacy  should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  its 
national  policy  and  desire,  what  could  be  the  outcome  of  such  a 
conviction  but  keener  and  keener  rivalry,  ending  in  wars  on  a 
colossal  scale  ?  Already  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  declares  that 
"  the  Americans  are  accustomed  to  regard  Europeans,  and  more 
particularly  those  inhabiting  the  Continent,  in  about  the  same 
light  as  they  do  Orientals  wlio  v^etate  in  dreams  of  the  past. 
.  .  .  What  part  will  divided  Europe  play  in  the  presence  ot 
this  young  giant  ?  ...  It  is  necessary  to  found  an  economic 
alliance  of  the  European  Continent.  ...  I  hold  this  project 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  essential  for  the  rescue  of  Europe, 
and  it  should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  good  Europeans."* 
Yet  what  but  disaster  could  be  the  final  issue  of  such  colossal 
trading  combinations  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to  secure 
commercial  victory  at  any  price  ? 

Many  thoughtfid  Americans  feel  this  as  strongly  as  do  many 
Englishmen.  They  know  that  there  are  huge  social  problems  in 
America  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacritice  of  great  numbers  of  their  best  minds.  They  hope  and 
tnist  that  the  young  men  who  are  growing  up  will  throw  them- 
selves, in  ever  larger  numbers,  into  the  scientific  study  of  social 
questions,  and  that  their  labours  may  finally  remove  from 
Americji  the  shame  of  municipal  maladministration.  They 
realise  how  much  a  great,  scientifically-educated  and  strenuously 
patriotic  Civil  Ser\nce  is  needed  both  for  America  herself  and 
also  for  the  government  of  her  new  dependencies  beyond  tho 
seas.  They  look  with  pride  and  confidence  on  the  growth  of  the 
American  school  of  hLstorians,  critics,  economists,  and  students 
of  philosophy,  of  education,  and  of  political  science.  They 
believe  that  it  \v\\l  be  possible  to  create  in  America  an  art 
atmosphere  like  that  of  France.  They  point  to  the  extraordinary 
and  unstinted  munificence  with  wnich  the  wealthy  men  of 
America  endow  great  institutions  for  learning,  for  education,  and 
for  research.  They  anticipate  that  one  result  of  the  growth  of  a 
leisured  class  will  be  a  diversion  of  cnergj'  from  commerce  to 
culture,  from  private  enterprise  to  public  service.  They  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  the  rising  influence  of 
more  varied  ideals  of  success  in  life,  and  in  the  meantime  insist 
that  evervthing  possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  in  every 
gi'ade  of  American  education  a  high  ethical  aim,  and  to 
struf^gle  against  the  materialism  which  threatens  American  life. 
But  It  is  just  here  that  the  most  anxious  struggle  will  have  to 
be  fought.  The  world  never  needed  "  character  '*  so  much  as 
now,  when  the  moral  aims,  which  alone  can  fortifv  character  in 
the  best  sense,  are  confused  bv  the  conflict  of  moral  ideals,  and 
are  so  much  in  need  of  re-statement  and  re-adjustment  to  the 


♦  Quoted  from  the  Christmas  number  of  the  .V^i/At  inVw^r  Tnobhtt  in 
the  Times,  Dec.  26,  1900. 
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infinite  complexity  of  modem  life.      The  subtle  cause  of  our 
educational  unrest  is 

"  This  straiijD^e  disease  of  modern  life 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims." 

In  America  educational  thought  is  beginning  to  centre 
in  the  ethical  and  social  questions  which  underlie  educa- 
tional organisation  and  educational  success.  A  great  system  of 
schools  depends  at  bottom  on  the  strong  moral  and  intellectual 
tradition  which  inspires  the  personality  of  the  teachers  and  up- 
holds them  in  their  arduous  work.  The  raising  of  the  level  of 
teachers'  qualifications,  the  securing  of  the  best  possible  men  and 
women  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
government,  and  the  best  means  of  making  education  subserve 
the  highest  interests  of  the  commimity — these  are  among  the 
questions  which  are  most  occupying  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
American  education. 

The  educational  question  is  at  bottom  a  social  question  and 
an  ethical  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  codes  and  text-books 
but  a  question  of  life-aims,  and  of  the  moral  principles  which 
are  to  govern  the  community  and  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  and  nation  and  nation.  President  Hadley.  of  Yale, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  University  thought  in  America,  recently 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"A  college  course,  if  properly  directed,  must  also  train  its  students  in 
the  obligations  of  citizenship.  This  function  is  more  important  in  America 
than  anvwhere  else.  An  American  does  not  fulfil  his  whole  dutv  if  he  is 
only  a  skilful  specialist,  or  even  if  he  is  a  good  business  mau  and  nothing 
more.  He  has  a  broader  duty  as  part  of  a  sovereign  people.  He  must 
understand  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  its  laws — not 
in  that  perfunctory  way  which  is  obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
facts,  but  by  a  severe  training  in  those  principles  of  ethics  and  politics  which 
are  needed  for  the  preservation  of  a  Tree  commonweaJtii.  All  intelligent 
inen  should  understand  the  indirect  efifects  of  legislation  no  less  than  its 
direct  and  obvious  ones^  should  be  familiar  with  the  political  history  of 
their  own  nation  and  oi  other  nations  besides  their  own,  in  order  that  they 
may  help  their  fellow-men  to  look  beyond  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  moment,  and  to  see  what  is  the  probable  bearing  of  the  issues,  as  they 
arise,  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  community. 

"  Rightly  and  wisely  to  accomplish  this  the  college  must  give  its  students 
something  more  than  mere  training  of  tne  intellect.  Much  as  intelligence 
is  needed  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  politics,  we  have  learned  that 
intelligence  alone  will  not  accomplish  everything.  The  higher  education 
will  do  little  towards  making  more  efficient  citizens,  unless  it  makes,  at  the 
same  time,  broader  and  better  men.  It  must  so  inspire  those  who  come 
under  its  influence  that  thev  shall  .apply*  in  the  conduct  of  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  community,  thase  principles  of  morals  which  are  recog- 
nised as  obligatory  upon  us  in  our  relation  to  our  families  and  our 
neighbours."* 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  curious  mterchange  ol 

influence  between  Germany  and  America.     Germany  is  becoming 

more  and  more  interested  in  trade  and  industry,  and  more  ana 

more  prepared  to  approve  experimental  varieties  of  secondary 

t         ■  ■  —  - 

*  Address  on  Higher  Education  hpd  Social  Welfare  printed  in  The 
Education  of  the  American  Citizen. 
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schools.  America  is  b^inninpr  to  approve  many  tendencies  to- 
wards centralisation  and  expert  absolutism  in  educational 
matters  on  the  groimd  of  their  adniinistratiye  necessity  and  in 
consequence  of  tne  practical  breakdown,  in  many  places,  of  the 
demof:ratic  machinerv  for  jjovemment  bv  direct  electioD.  In 
several  American  cities  the  superintendent  of  education  wields 
yer\'  ^reat  personal  {>ower.  It  will  be  a  singidar  thing  if  on 
Amencan  soil  there  is  developed  a  new  form  ot  local  govern- 
ment— expert  autocracy  on  a  short  tenvu^. 

Gremiany  is  departing  somewhat  from  her  long  all^iance  to 
the  idea  of  '^  general  cultiure. ''  On  the  other  hand,  America  is 
feeling  more  and  more  the  value  of  a  tirst-rate  quality  of 
aeconaar\'  education. 

England  stands  half-way,  as  it  were,  between  the  American 
and  the  German  ideals.  She  seeks  to  combine  freedom  and 
authority;  experiment  and  tradition;  modem  studies  and 
classical ;  interest  and  discipline ;  supervision  from  above  and  a 
large  measure  of  local  vanety  and  self-government.  She  finds 
much  to  admire  both  in  German  education  and  in  American. 
In  the  former,  its  extraordinary  precision  of  aim,  its  high 
intellectual  standards,  its  wide  dimision  and  convenience  of 
access :  in  the  latter,  its  ver^e,  its  belief  in  its  own  future,  its 
intense  vitality,  its  incessant  experimenting,  its  courage,  and  its 
readiness  to  take  stock  of  itself  and  to  adjust  its^f  to  new 
needs.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  find  much  to  admire  in  our 
best  educational  tradition — in  its  taimess  of  mind  :  in  its  personal 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  or  girls  committed  to  it« 
charge ;  in  its  strong  ethical  tradition ;  in  its  conviction  that,  unless 
ballasted  by  a  strong  moral  chamcter,  intellectual  brilliancy-  is  a 
mischievous  thin^ ;  and,  not  least,  in  it«  belief  that  the  highest 
kind  of  scholarship  is  that  which  translates  itself  into  wise  action 
and  unselfishly  embodies  itself  in  the  corporate  life  of  some  great 
institution. 

M.  E.  Sadleu, 
19fil. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Three  of  the  pressing  problems  in  American  education  are 
(1)  how  to  secure  those  ethical  influences  which  inspire  what 
is  best  in  character;  (2)  how  to  iidjust  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  to  the  later  requirements  of  the  Universities;  and  (3) 
how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  Uterw  huiiuiniores  and  of  physical 
science.  The  same  problems,  though  in  a  somewhat  aift'erent 
fonn,  are  pressing  m  English  education  also.  The  following 
documents  show  some  of  the  tendencies  of  English  educational 
thought  on  these  difficult  questions  : — 


n 


(a)  A  letter  on  "  Religious   Instruction   in  our  Schools, 
issued  in  1901  by  the  Executive  of  the   Guild  of 
Teachers  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(/>)  A  report  on  University  Entrance  Examinations  in  their 
bearing  on  the  ciuricula  of  secondary  schools,  drawn 
up  in  December,  1901,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Sonnen- 
schcin.  Professor  of  Classics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 

(c)  An  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  ot 
"  Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teachmg,"  by 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett  (London,  Longmans),  November, 
1901. 


(a)  Religious  Instruction  in  Our  Schck>ls. 

A  LETTER 

Issued  by  the  Executive  of  the  Friends'  OwHd  of  Teachers, 

The  subject  of  the  religious  education  given  in  our  schools 
has  been  discussed  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  Society,  and  in  a  sitting  of  the  yearly  meeting. 
In  the  face  of  this  concern,  it  seems  right  that  itne  professional 
opinion  in  the  Societv  should  make  its  voice  heard ;  for  un- 
questionably the  teachers  have  this  subject  at  least  as  much 
at  heart  as  anyone,  and  to  them  belongs  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  very  life  and  work  of  the  schools. 

As  to  its  supreme  importance  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
In  an  age  when  we  are  realizing  more  and  more  clearly  tnat  the 
aim  of  education  is  the  formation  of  a  strong,  sensitive  and 
balanced  character — the  attainment  of  a  developed  and  com- 
plete life — it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  religion  should  fall  into 
a  subordinate  place. 

But  this  very  view  of  education — a  view  that  is  broad  and 
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(loop  hikI  |)riu;ti(Mil -will  have  important  effects  upon  the 
tuiM'iirr  which  iiiny  cause  him  to  part  companv  with  his  critics 
oil  Home  poinU  :  and  thcHo  we  think  it  desirable  to  indicate.  It 
will  lend  aim,  for  instance,  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  learning 
UN  an  iiiNtrument.,  and  not  an  end;  ai?ain,  he  will  hold  through- 
out a  strong  helier  in  the  unity  of  the  numan  consciousness,  and, 
as  a  consiMiuonce,  the  unity  of  education. 

Tht^  tcaciicr's  suhjectj*  are  not  Mathematics,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Script  un\  nor  Quakerism —they  are  boys  and  girls.  The  in- 
formation iinpartCHl  is,  in  a  sense,  a  minor  matter:  the  growth 
of  tho  mind  tliat  tussimilates  it  is  all-important — growth  in  keen- 
nosH.  ctlicitM\cv  and  power.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  growth  of 
|Hnvcr  is  itself  a  vital  part  of  the  religious  cductition  of  the 
sohtHil :  and  it  is  also  dear  that  the  decree  to  which  this  is 
AttaiiUHl,  and  still  mon^  the  dinvtion  which  it  takes,  will  i>e 
tho  outtHUno  of  tho  whole  tone  luid  spirit  of  the  place.  A 
tloti\'ioiu*y  will  not  l>o  mot  hy  adding  on  an  extra  hour  in  Church 
History.  It  is  a  question  of  the  type  of  life  emboilied  in  the 
soh^H^'oomnumitv.  and  it  is  mainly  by  the  greatness  or  mean- 
Utvssof  this  tyjH^  t*liat  the  religious  eilucation  of  the  school  should 
U^  nulJ^Hl. 

u  itli  this  prv>viso  wo  would  hiUiton  to  adil  thai  we  have  no 
UuMight  of  undori^siimating  tho  iiuwrtanoe  of  what  we  mav 
oall  n^ligiouN  instruction.  It  is  nouna  this  thai  the  disous&iou 
has  lan^x^ly  ivntrtxl.  and  il  is  with  this  that  we  wish  chiefly  lo 
di>aV 

Wo  n>ay  t^^ko  it  for  granunl  thai,  alike  in  the  Society  ai  Ijkrge 
aj\d  amonV  tho  toa^hors  in  our  si^hiX>ls — and  it  is  to  lV»ih  iL*: 
vv  xush  To  addr^'^  oiirsolvo* — there  i<i  some  dissatistaciion  viih 
I  ho  pi>^vt\:  st^-^to  of  thiugss  and  a  unaninivMis  dc^sdre  tor  inipr*.vt;- 
n\ont  and  prwrt^ss.  lliort^  !ollo\k-s,  ihcn^ioro,  the  ci:t<i:cci  cc  :Lv 
diiw  lion  in  x^^Uvh  wo  are  ;o  move,  and  on  :hi>  he;ahi  Uiere  A:re 
s^^xovaJ  ivinis  on  vhioh  :•  ^Is  ntVx^i^^rA'  tor  pTV'resssSoLjil  JTy'*.'*  ^ 
to  oxprt^ss  i;5ae;t  v^oar.y  ano,  omphatically. 

Tho  vn;<T   of  a   sir.kiviC  arrio^'  in   :hi    ]^^>s^  v*:   ' 
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lay  brethren  that  if  they  wish  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  child 
they  must  put  themselves  back  through  a  long  course  of  growth 
— by  no  means  a  simple  or  obvious  task :  and  this  difference  of 
capacity  is  of  the  greatest  import  in  the  present  connection. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind,  and  insist  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  general  ideas  and  statements,  phrases  and  dogmas,  based 
upon  data  of  experience  which  the  child  has  never  had,  are  to 
him  a  mere  nothing ;  nay,  they  are  worse  than  nothing — if  fed 
upon  them  he  will  become  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  sham, 
incapable  of  clear  and  honest  thinking.  Let  us  remember 
alwavs,  that  unless  interest  is  aroused  the  mind  of  the  young 
child,  does  not  and  cannot  work;  that  what  the  boy  does  not 
intelUgently  attend  to  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  educating 
him.  To  impart  what  is  merely  verbal  knowledge  is  an  educa- 
tional crime. 

The  elements  ot  all  spiritual  experience  arc  possible  to  the 
child,  and  to  develop  these  is  the  essence  of  religious  teaching ; 
but  there  are  manv  religious  expressions  which  are  in  reality 
abstract  and  theolo^cal^  and  these  he  may  easily  come  to  use 
without  any  realization  of  their  meaning.  Such  conceptions  are 
not  to  be  prematurely  thrust  upon  hun ;  they  can  only  be  of 
value  if  personally  reached  by  personal  experience  and  inference. 
It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  lead  from  experience  to  judgment 
and  reflection ;  but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  shun  like  poison 
the  inculcating  of  reflections  where  the  data  are  unknoAvn  or 
cannot  be  aj)preciated. 

If  there  is  a  desire  then  to  press  dogmatic  teaching  upon  us 
— anything  of  the  nature  of  abstract  theology,  or  portions  ot 
church  history  whose  interest  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Siime  direction — let  us  hold  fust  to  the.se  root  principles  of 
education. 

The  thought  is  before  us  that  many  leave  school  with  but  a 
superficial  entrance  into  Quakerism,  and  little  enthusiasm  for  its 
ideals.  But  it  is  possible  that  Quaker  doctrine  may  become 
distasteful  just  because  it  is  doctrine.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
this  "  spiritual  view  of  life  "  should  be  taught  both  in  secular 
and  scripture  history,  in  the  consideration  of  natural  life  and 
individual  biography,  and  taught  as  the  national  point  of  view,  as 
indeed  we  believe  it  Is.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  our 
members  through  lack  of  "definite"  doctrinal  teaching  at  school. 
It  Ls  not  doctrine  that  either  attracts  or  holds  the  ordinary  man 
to  a  section  of  the  Church.  Where  our  young  people  feel  that 
they  get  the  spiritual  food  which  they  need  for  the  activities  of 
life\a  different  type  of  food  at  different  stages),  there  they  will 
stay. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  another  side  of  the  question :  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  fashion  is  it  our  duty  to  manufacture 
"  Friends  "  ?  It  has  been  urged  that  we  ought  to  eouip  our  boys 
and  girls  with  ideas  which  shall  last  them  for  life.  The  practice 
of  tne  Jesuits  has  been  held  up,  not  exactly  as  an  example 
perhaps,  but  certainly  as  an  object  lesson. 

Now  as  educators  we  must  look  at  this  with  caution.      II  it 
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is  meant  that  by  the  moml  atmosphere  of  the  school,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  grejit  questions  are  treated,  by  the  standing  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  by  the  uplifting  of  a  pure  iind  simple 
ideal,  the  Quaker  attitude  towards  life  may  find  a  place  in  tlie 
children's  minds;  or  if  it  is  suggcste<l  that  Quakerism  past  and 
present  can  be  made  of  practic<il  interest  and  value  to  some  of 
them — then  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 

But  it  is  most  important  that  that  we  should  resist  anything 
which  could  by  any  cham^c  hamper  the  free  action  of  intelligence 
andjud^nent.  Alike  upon  those  who  advise  *a  course  fraught 
with  this  danger,  and  upon  those  who  would  hinder  the  free  and 
modern  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  we  would  ui'ge  very 
seriously  that  the  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  free  and  careful  and 
reverent  inquiry  is  not  the  function  of  **  secular  "  teaching  alone, 
but  that  in  Biblical  work  too,  and  in  all  religious  instruction,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  ot 
education  that  it  is  our  duty  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  investigation, 
and  if  we  fail  to  do  this  in  these  Biblical  matters  we  shall  be 
false  to  a  plain  requirement,  and  our  teaching  will  be  unreal  and 
inadeqiiate  and  unfruitful,  just  as  it  woidd  be  in  any  other  subject 
unintelligently  taught. 

It  woiud  seem  to  us  then  that  progi*css  will  come,  not  in  an 
increase  of  qiiantity,  but  in  gre^xter  attention  to  educational 
quality,  looked  at  from  a  wise  and  practical  standpoint.  We 
nmst  treat  our  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  invest  it  with  import- 
ance and  with  interest.  We  must  bring  to  it  the  best  intelligence 
and  make  it  the  instrument  of  the  oest  training  that  we  can 
supply.  Does  anyone  sufficiently  realize  the  vast  importance  of 
the  attitude  of  the'  teacher,  whether  as  to  his  intellectual 
interests  or  his  spiritual  vision  ?  Carlyle  says  that  soid  is 
kindled  by  soul,  and  that  to  teach  religion  the  one  thing  needful 
is  to  Iind  a  man  who  has  religion :  and  this  is  a  profound  truth. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  should  grasp  the  serious  consequences  of 
any  steg  which  would  prevent  the  teacher  from  dealing  with  his 
subject  in  the  way  he  thinks  nearest  the  truth  in  the  light  of 
modem  knowledge.  By  so  doing  the  door  will  be  shut  upon  a 
wealth  of  positive  truth  and  influence.  When  freedom  is  gone, 
there  comes  a  touch  of  paralysis  upon  the  teacher's  work,  and  the 
loss  cannot  be  measured. 

In  "  A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring,"  J.  H.  Skrine  says :  "  Often 
"  I  have  thought  that  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  positive 
"  knowledge  imparted  was  the  emotional  emphasis  with  which 
"  he  invested  what  we  had  not  yet  grasped  as  knowledge.  The 
"  emotion  was  stored  in  the  mind  iis  a  blank  fonn,  a  vacant  mould 
*  to  be  fitted  later  with  the  matter  for  thought.  .  .  .  Uncon- 
"  sciously  he  waa  following  the  true  order  of  the  higher  teaching, 
"  making  the  passion  for  truth  prepare  the  waiy  for  its  possession." 

We  know  well  that  the  greatest  of  all  religious  innuences  arc 
silent  and  secret;  they  may  work  in  ways  we  know  not  of,  and 
in  hearts  where  we  should  least  expect  it:  but  we  may  well  see 
to  it  that  those  who  tend  these  innuences  and  help  them  where 
they  Cixn,  may  be  fitted  and  zealous  for  the  work. 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  would  urge  the  members  of  our 

Erofession  to  realise  the  greatness  of  their  duty,  to  hold  fast  to  a 
elief  in  these  silent  influences  of  school  life,  and  to  yield  no 
iot  of  educational  principle  for  any  seeming  advantage  that  may 
be  desired.  Wc  would  ask  them  also  to  seek  strenuously  alteV 
the  free  development  of  their  boys  and  girls,  to  feel  a  liberty  oi 
treatment  in  religious  matters  which  shall  enable  each  to  give 
out  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  to  strive  to  make  their  teaching 
vigorous,  enlightened,  and  thought  producing.  Surely  a  wealth 
of  problems  lie  to  hand  in  the  Old  and  New  Testixments,  and  in 
the  religious  activities  of  history  of  the  present  day,  to  which 
boys  and  girls  may  well  be  introduced. 

To  the  Society  at  large  we  would  put  forward  the  view  that 
the  principles  urged  above  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration 
in  making  any  forward  move.      The  quality  of  the   teaching 

fiven  in  om*  schools  is  in  measure  in  the  hancls  of  Friends ;  they 
ave  raised  admirable  buildings  m  many  places — these  are  a 
small  matter  compared  with  the  character  of  the  staff.  The 
freedom  of  the  teacher,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
excellence,  is  a  gift  they  can  grant  or  withliold.  And  that  we 
who  are  responsible  for  the  term  of  school  life  may  have  the  best 
chance  and  the  best  reward,  we  would  press  upon  Friends  the 
need  of  laying  down  foundations  and  awakening  interest  in  the 
days  of  childhood,  and  of  turning  to  best  account  the  powers  of 
those  who  go  forth  from  our  schools. 

Finally,  m  spite  of  the  criticisms  we  have  felt  it  right  to  otter, 
we  would  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  roused  the 
mind  of  the  Church  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
our  hope  that,  as  a  consequence,  new  power  may  come  into  our 
schools,  and  into  all  the  lite  of  the  Society. 


{h)  University  of  Birmingham. 

Report  on  University  Entrance  Examinations. 

The  great  desiderata  are  :— 

A.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Universities : 

(1)  A   fairly   hii^h  standard   of   attainment  'in   some 

particular  branch  of  study,  such  as  will  ensure 
that  the  candidate  is  really  tit  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  study  in  one  of  the  Faculties.  Absence  of 
dittorentiation  in  the  character  of  the  entrance 
examination  condemns  the  Univei-sity  to  the  role 
of  a  "  verlaiigertes  Gymnasium." 

(2)  A  respecta])le  standard  of  attainment  in  general 

knowledge,  such  as  will  ensure  that  no  student  in 
any  Faculty  shall  be  an  uneducated  man. 
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B.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Schools: 

(1)  The  closest  possible  touch  between  the  Entrance 

Examination  to  the  University  and  the  curricula 
of  the  various  types  of  schools  that  feed  the 
Universities. 

(2)  Simplification  of  the  examination  system,  whereby 

sc^hools  shall  not  l>e  ciilled  upon  to  prepare  for 
half-a-dozen  difterent  examinations,  with  varying 
requirements. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  these  dsside^txita  can  be  secured,  but 
not  by  an  examination  ot  the  character  of  the  present  London 
Matriculation  Examination,  which  demands  a  minimum 
standard  of  attainment  all  round  from  all  candidates,  whatever 
their  previous  education  has  been,  and  whatever  their  special 
line  of  study  is  to  be.  Each  type  of  school  has  its  own  legiti- 
mate aim  and  curriculum,  and  the  attempt  to  force  a  common 
examination  upon  institutions  of  heterogeneous  tj-pes  neces- 
sarily involves  doing  violence  to  the  curriculum  of  all  of  them, 
and  consequently  reacts  badly  upon  their  work.  For,  in  failing 
to  do  justice  to  the  characteristic  products  of  each  type  ot 
school,  it  discourages  that  kind  of  concentration  of  efibrt 
which,  as  distinct  from  "  premature  specialization,"  each  type  ot 
school  ought  to  cultivate.  Such  concentration  need  not  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal 
of  an  all-round  culture ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
sidemble  variety  in  the  scope  and  length  of  the  curriculum. 
The  as<;umption  that  all  schools  ought  to  conform  to  a  single 
type  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  countries. 

Nor  does  the  University  need  that  all  its  matriculate<l 
students  should  possess  precisely  the  same  qualifications.  It 
would  seem,  then,  a  priori  possible  that  an  examination  which 
did  justice  to  the  various  types  of  schools  might  at  the  Siime 
time  constitute  a  fitting  avenue  of  approach  to  the  several 
Faculties  of  the  University.  The  various  types  of  schools  are 
many,  and  the  Faculties  of  a  ITnivcrsity  few ;  but,  nevertheless, 
an  Entrance  Examination  dift'ercntiated  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Faculties  might  con-espond  roughly  to  the  scope 
of  the  principal  classes  of  schools,  especially  if  it  were  frameil 
on  the  nnes  of  a  Schools'  Leaving  Examination.  And  it  might 
react  favourablv  on  the  various  types  of  schools  by  insisting 
that  they  should  in  no  case  neglect  the  element  ot  all-round 
culture.  Some  **  humane  "  or  literary  study  should  form  part  of 
the  science  school,  some  physical  or  natural  science  of  the 
classical  school,  at  some  stage  of  the  pupils'  course. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
pupil  during  his  whole  school  career  should  be  brought  up  for 
examination  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  secure  the  end  of  an  all-round  culture,  partly  by  way  of 
demanding  that  each  candidate  for  matriculation  should  present 
a  cummauni  vitce,  showing  what  subjects  he  has  studied  and 
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what  marks  he  obtained  in  them  at  school  examinations  ?  At 
the  same  time  the  main  stress  of  the  Matriculation  Examination 
would  be  laid  upon  the  subjects  actually  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion, as  having  been  studied  during  the  last  year.  At  this  exami- 
nation there  might  be  certain  common  papers  for  all  candidates, 
such  as  an  English  essay  and  a  mathematical  paper;  but 
candidates  should  be  required  to  oifer  additional  suojects,  some 
(not  all)  of  them  up  to  a  fairly  high  standard,  according  to  a 
schedule  based  upon  the  main  neras  of  the  Faculty  in  which 
the  candidate  desires  to  enter.  Such  differentiation  of  the 
examination  requirements  according  to  the  Faculty  is  already 
recognised,  though  not  precisely  m  the  above  form,  by  the 
University  of  Birmingham. 

My  last  desideratuTTi  (B.  2)  would  be  secured  in  the  most 
thorough  way  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the  principle  of  inter- 
University  co-operation,  which  is  already  a  fait  accompli  in  the 
Preliminary  Examination  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
A  Board  representing  the  newer  English  Universities  of  London, 
Victoria,  and  possibly  Durham,*  might  render  a  service  to 
education  on  a  large  scale  by  (i.)  typing  the  different  classes  of 
schools  that  come  into  consideration  in  this  connection; 
(ii.)  securing  such  an  approximation  to  uniformitjr  in  the 
standard  of  the  Examination  as  would  justify  all  the  Universities 
concerned  in  accepting  a  certificate  of  the  Board  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  candidate  was  quaUfied  to  commence  study  in 
one  of  their  Faculties. 

E.   A.   SONNENSCHEIN, 

Professor  of  Classics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  m  the  University  of  B inn  inyhavi. 
Dec.  16th,  1901. 


(c)  The  Claims  of  Literce  Humaniores  and  op  Physical 

Science. 

All  true  educators,  all  who  are  concerned  in  training  human 
beings  rather  than  in  the  promotion  of  particular  studies  or 
researches,  will  do  well  to  stand  out  squarely  for  a  general 
education  which  shall  leave  no  great  siae  of  healthy  numan 
interest  unstimulated.  They  may  safely  neglect  neither 
letters,  by  which  the  most  truly  human  instincts  are  quickened, 
nor  the  sciences  which  put  their  children  into  intelligent 
relation  with  the  non-sentient  universe.  They  must  not  allow 
themselves,  either  as  "  Humanists "  or  "  Realists,"  or  called  by 
any  other  bad  name,  to  be  hustled  into  starving  or  warping  the 
souls  committed  to  them.  After  all,  education  deals  tirst  and 
foremost  with  children,  and  not  with  separable  parts  of  them ; 
with  their  whole  life,  and  not  only  with  that  part  of  it  by  which 
they  are  to  make  their  living. 

P.  A.  Barnett. 

*  How  far  Wales  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  I  do  not  know. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Elective  Studies  at  Harvard  University. 

Since  this  j)iiper  was  written,  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  has 
published,  in  the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for  March  1902, 
an  analysis  of  testimony  received  from  987  Harvard  graduates 
as  to  the  general  influence  of  the  Harvard  elective  system  of 
studies  on  their  intellectual  development  and  personal  career. 
Of  those  who  wrote,  712  said  that  the  general  mfluence  of  the 
elective  system  had  been  beneficial ;  67  that  it  had  been  harmful : 
28  that  It  had  been  neither ;  1 80  are  classed  as  doubtful  or  as 
not  having  given  a  specific  reply.  In  answer  to  the  (luestion : — 
"  Did  you  elect  easy  courses  m  College  for  the  sake  of  evading 
hard  work  ?  "  173  said  "  Yes  "  and  560  said  "  No."  Many  of  the 
writers  urgeil  that  students  should  receive  more  and  better 
guidance  m  their  choice  of  studies  than  some  of  the  present 
graduates  received  when  they  were  in  College. 
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EDUCATION 


IN  THE 


AMERICAN    DEPENDENCIES 


(1)  Cuba. 

(2)  Porto  Rico. 

(3)  TnK  riiiui'PiNH:s. 

AiTENDix  I.— llegulatioiis    for    the   riiblic    Schools 
of  Cuba. 

Appendix  II.— The  School    Laws  of    the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico. 

Appendix  in.— Au  Act  Bstablishing  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
etc.,  etc. 
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EDUCATION   IN  THE  AMERICAN  DEPENDENCIES. 

Each  of  the  colonies  acquired  by  America  from  Spain  sprang  a 
fresh  educational  problem  on  the  Federal  Government.  American 
public  opinion  was  unanimous  in  regarding  the  organisation  of 
a  free  and  democratic  system  of  public  instruction  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  ui^gent  obUgations  towards  the  new  posses- 
sions.'  So  strong  is  the  American  conviction  of  the  national  benefits 
derived  from  education  that  the  advisability  of  extending  its 
advantages  to  the  colonies  was  never  so  much  as  discussed  in  the 
numerous  articles  and  reports  devoted  to  the  subject ;  it  could  be 
and  was  taken  for  granted.  Differences  of  opinion  there  were  as 
to  the  method  of  doing  it,  but  as  to  the  fact  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  had  to  be  done,  none  at  all.  The  American  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  school  primer  in  the  other.  In  every  case  the  initia- 
tive in  educational  work  had  to  be  taken  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  much  of  the  practical  organisation  was  carried  out  by  them. 
In  Cuba  the  preliminary  inspection  of  the  schools  was  entrusted 
to  the  divisional  conmianders ;  in  Porto  Rico  the  first  education 
commissioners  were  military  officers,  while  in  both  islands  and  in 
the  Philippines  the  first  American  inspectors  and  teachers  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks,  many  of  them  proving  sufficiently  com- 
petent for  permanent  appointment  on  their  discharge  from 
miUtaiy  service.  The  resolution  and  energy  with  which  the 
educational  problem  has  been  attacked  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  witiiin  a  few  months,  nay,  almost  a  few  weeks,  of  the 
American  occupation,  and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  war,  the  educational  organisations  were  at  least  provisionally 
complete  and  in  working  order ;  and  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  mistakes  inevitable  to  so  hasty  an  organisation,  and 
which  only  need  time  for  their  correction,  a  nucleus  of  good  sound 
achievement  is  left.  The  great  Ihing  was  to  get  the  children  into 
the  schools,  and  to  set  the  schools  to  work  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  question  remains  how  far  the  people  will  be  able 
to  respond  to  the  education  provided  for  them.  There  is  a  danger 
of  forcing  on  them  more  instruction  than  their  mental  capacity 
allows  them  to  assimilate.  American  teachers  and  inspectors 
agree  in  finding  the  children  quick,  intelligent,  and  anxious  to 
learn,  and  only  time  can  show  whether  their  apparent  incapacity 
for  sustained  and  concentrated  effort  is  due  to  racial  characteristics 
or  merely  to  their  utter  lack  of  mental  training.  One  of  the 
United  States  inspectors  in  Porto  Rico  reports :  **  The  pupils,  I 
believe,  both  male  and  female,  ai*e  capable  of  receiving  a  mental, 
moral,  and  practical  training  equal  to  that  now  received  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Mexicans  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
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the  southern  parts  of  California ;  but  in  nowise  do  I  think  they 
may  receive  the  education  of  the  Northern  States/**  And  the 
inspector  of  another  district  says  :  "  I  cannot  help  regarding  with 
anxiety  the  various  institutions  which  are  being  established,  lest 
their  sudden  acquisition  of  knowledge  dazzle  the  mind  and  defeat 
the  purpose  we  have  in  view."  The  President  of  the  Insular 
Board  sounds  a  warning  note  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ; 
**  One  of  the  most  important  educational  questions  here  is  how  to 
give  education  an  industrial  character.  A  purely  book  education 
is  not  wanted  here  ;  it  may  make  better  politicians  than  citizens. 
The  result  of  extending  partial  education  to  the  people  of  this 
island  may  be  to  provide  a  fertile  ground  for  pernicious  social 
theories." 

For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  colonial  educationists  must  rest 
content  with  a  day  of  small  things.  As  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  the 
present  commis-^ioner  in  Porto  Rico,  points  out,  the  time  has  not 
come  for  advanced  educational  specialisations,  which  are  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  present  needs  of  the  people.  "  Here  are 
thousands  of  children,  half-clothed,  half-fed,  half-housed,  half- 
homed.  They  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  neither  do  the 
people*  around  them.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  are 
illiterate.  The  crying  and  current  need  is  a  school  that  can  reduce 
this  appalling  illiteracy/'f 

(1)  OUBA.t 
Education  under  the  Spanish  lUgims. 

Educational  legislation  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  imder  Spanish 
rule  followed  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Peninsula  and  makes  a 
sufficiently  brave  show  on  paper,  but  the  Spanish  distrust  of  in- 
tellectual progress  in  the  colonies  not  only  neglected  the  execution 
of  the  laws  but  often  actively  hindered  it. 

The  upper  classes  in  Cuba  have  alwa3r8  displayed  marked  in- 
tellectual activity.  Htmiboldt  observed,  a  "  great  intellectual 
movement,  and  a  youth  endowed  with  a  rare  faculty  for  learning 
the  sciences."  And  the  very  fairly  adequate  re80iu*oes  of  higher 
and  secondary  instruction  are  almost  entirely  due  to  their  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Constantly  thwarted  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  they  often  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  help  of  enlightened 
governors  like  Greneral  Luis  de  Laa  Casa8(1790),  who  founded  the 
Sociedad  EGon6mioay  which  from  that  time  focussed  all  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  island.  The  TTniversity  of  Havana  was  founded 
by  the  Dominican  Fathers  in  1728,  with  the  pa])al  and  royal  consent, 

*  English  Siipervifwr's  re|X)rtfor  District  12.  Rei)ort  of  the  President 
of  the  Insular  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 

t  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  1900.    "^"^  ^»' *i 

t  Based  on  the  aocoont  of  Cub^in  Kdncation  in  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Coiiimis^ioner  of  Education,  18  )7-9S,  on  an  extract  from  Mr.  Prye*8 
report  in  the  "  School  Journal,"  March  3rd,  1900,  and  on  the  report  of  the 
Caban  Secretary  for  Education. 
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on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  universities,  the  first  rector  being 
appointed  by  the  King.  Its  intelleotual  standpoint  was  very 
antiquated,  and  progress  was  impeded  for  more  than  a  century 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which 
were  repeatedly  pressed  on  it.  At  last,  after  1840,  the  medical 
faculty  and  the  philosophical  teaching  were  brought  up  to  date. 
Meanwhile  the  economic  society  initiated  some  reforms,  such  as  the 
foundation  in  1793  of  a  chair  and  laboratory  of  applied  chemistry. 
These  and  a  chair  of  economics,  established  in  1818,  were  supported 
by  public  subscription.  After  the  ten-year  insurrection  in  1880, 
a  general  reform  of  education  was  initiated  by  the  Colonial  Minister, 
and  during  the  following  decade  plans  of  instruction  were  drawn 
up  for  the  four  faculties,  philosophy  and  letters,  natural  sciences, 
law,  and  medicine.    In  1889  the  university  had  1,046  students. 

The  foundation  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  1717  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  secondaiy  education,  which  imtil  then  had  not  risen  above  the 
level  of  a  mther  superficial  study  of  Latin,  and  the  number  of 
colleges  increased  rapidly.  In  1794  the  economic  society  drew  up 
a  remarkable  plan  of  secondary  instruction,  which  included  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  hist-ory,  botany,  and 
anatomy.  **  The  date  and  scope  of  this  plan  are  noteworthy.  Its 
spirit  is  quite  modem."*  In  1827  the  separation  of  secondary 
from  higher  instruction  led  to  the  foundation  of  five  very  efficient 
and  well-staffed  secondary  colleges. 

The  educational  reform  of  1880  included  the  establishment  in 
the  capital  of  each  province  of  a  secondary  institute,  to  which 
existing  colleges  and  seminaries  were  affiliated.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Havana  institute  is  typical  of  their  practical  scope,  consisting 
of  Latin  and  Spanish,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  Spanish  and  general 
history,  psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  natiural  history, 
j^hysiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture,  genei^al  and  mercantile 
geography,  conmiercial  statistics,  bookkeeping,  political  economy, 
practicivl  commercial  exercises,  industrial  chemistay  and  mechanics, 
French,  English,  and  (Jerman.  The  same  measure  inaugurated 
a  dental  college  at  Havana  and  one  or  two  special  schools. 

Havana  also  jx)ssesse3  a  technical  school,  a  school  of  art,  and 
normal  schools,  founded  in  1890  and  1891.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  Spanish  rule  university  and  secondary  education  sank 
to  a  very  low  level  of  inefficiency  :  some  university  professors  lived 
in  Spain,  and  were  replaced  by  sul)8titutes ;  while  the  secondary 
colleges  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  not  very  creditable  traffic 
in  degrees. 

But  while  the  upper  classes  disposed  of  adequate  educational 
resources,  the  provision  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  people 
was  far  to  seek.    In  the  province  of  Havana  in  1893  only  5*8  per 


*  Mr.  Packard*s  report  to  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  Education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  1897-98. 
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cent,  of  the  population  were  receiving  elementary  instruction. 
The  tirat  public  school  in  Cuba  was  opened  in  Havana  by  the  Beth- 
leheniite  Fathers,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  endowed  by 
the  genen)sity  of  a  private  citizen,  Don  Juan  Carballo.  The  few 
schcHrls  in  existence  hardlv  deserved  the  name  when,  soon  after 
its  foundation,  the  (rovernment  deputed  the  organisation  of  public 
instruction  to  the  Sociedad  Economica.  In  1816  a  special  section 
of  the  8(x*iety  devoted  itself  to  education,  receiving  a  grant  of  32,000 
dollars  from  the  Government,  with  which  aid  it  succeeded  in  giving 
a  vigorous  imj)ulse  to  educxition.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidy  in  1825  i>ut  an  end  to  organised  work,  the  society  being 
left  with  no  pecuniary  resoui-ces,  save  such  as  could  be  derived 
from  j)rivate  subscriptions,  theatrical  ]3erformance8,  and  masked 
balls,  which  could  only  suffice  for  spiismodic  efforts. 

Education  laws  there  were  in  plenty.  "  Organic  regulations  " 
of  primary  instruction  wei'e  promulgated  in  1842,  1863,  1871, 
and  1880,  but  thev  were  never  effectuallv  executed.  There  were 
neither  projjer  school  buildings  nor  material,  nor  insj)ection, 
the  teachers'  salaries  were  years  in  arrear,  and  the  te^vchers  ap- 
ix)inted  not  for  com]jetency  but  for  ]X)Htical  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. Senor  Manuel  Rodriguez,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Culmn  education 
in  1891,  speaks  of  the  "  j}rofound  intellectual  lethargy  and  prostra- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,*'  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  An  odious  distinction 
has  come  to  exist  in  om*  s}^tem  of  education  Ijetween  the  rich  or 
powerful  and  those  who  have  been  disinherited  by  fortune.  The 
child  of  poor  parents  has  no  means  of  attaining  any  education.  It 
is  true  that  the  education  of  the  better  classes  is  pi-ofoundly  utili- 
tarian and  egotistic,  frankly  calculated  to  further  personal  interests 
.  .  .  but  the  situation  of  the  plebeian  classes  is  lamentable, 
as  every  notion  of  school,  teacher,  pupil,  moral  influence,  and 
instruction  is  gi-adually  becoming  extinct.  ...  As  to  primary 
schools  in  Cul)a,  there  are  practically  none.  The  number  of  them 
has  increased,  but  the  princij)al  fact  in  connection  with  them 
is  theii*  creation  and  insertion  in  the  budget.  They  are  neglected 
by  the  (lovernment,  who  pix)vides  no  insj)ectors ;  by  the  local 
juntas,  whose  membere  often  do  not  know  where  they  are ;  by 
the  fathei-s  of  families,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  gratuitous  service ; 
and  by  the  teachere  themselves,  who  have  often  to  go  unpaid.'' 

The  organic  law  of  1880,  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation,  placed  the  control  of  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  General,  aided  by  a  superior  educational  council 
of  twelve  members.  The  ordinary  members  were  ap]X)inted  by 
the  home  government  at  the  I'ecommendation  of  the  Governor 
GeneiaU  while  the  rector  of  the  University,  the  Vicar  General, 
the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Treasury-,  and  a  memter  of  the  Colonial 
Council  of  Administration  were  ex-officio  members.  Each  of  the 
six  pru\  inces  of  the  island  had  a  provincial  Ixxard,  consisting  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  an  ecclesiastical  representative  of  the 
diocese,  an  alderman  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the 


province,  the  directors  of  the  normal  school  and  secondjuy  institute, 
the  supervisor  of  primary  education  (when  appointed),  and  three 
fathers  of  families  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  There  were 
also  local  or  mimicipal  boards  under  the  presidency  of  the  alcalde 
or  mayor,  consisting  of  one  alderman,  the  parish  priest,  and  three 
fathers  of  families.  As  actually  administered,  this  system  con- 
centrated the  entire  direction  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  at  the  same  time  charging  their  support  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  were  naturally  not  eager  to  pro- 
vide money  in  the  expenditure  of  which  they  had  no 
voice.  In  1895  a  primary  instruction  code  w^as  drawn  up  in 
two  grades ;  the  subjects  in  the  lower  grade  were  Christian  doc- 
trine and  sacred  history,  reading,  writing,  elementary  Spanish 
grammar  and  oi'thography,  elementary  arithmetic  including 
weights  and  measures,  elements  of  agriculture,  industry  or 
commerce  according  to  the  locality  ;  the  suj^rior  grade  added  to 
more  advanced  study  of  the  same  subjects ;  elements  of  geo- 
metry, linear  drawing  and  surveying,  rudiments  of  history  and 
geography,  especially  Spanish,  elements  of  physics  and  natural 
history  adapted  to  the  more  common  necessities  of  life,  with 
needlework  and  elements  of  domestic  hygiene  for  the  girls. 

Avwrican   Reorganisation. 

After  the  American  occupation  Mr.  Alexis  Fiye  was  appoiuted 
sujx»rintendent  of  schools  in  Cuba,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once. 
The  gi'oat  thing  was  to  get  the  childi'en  into  the  schools.  Only 
one-sixth  of  the  j)opulation  of  school  age  was  attending  school  at 
all,  so  that  extra  accommodation  was  needed  for  462,000  children. 
Furniture,  teaching  material,  and  lxx)ks  were  ordered  from  the 
States  to  make  up  for  the  utter  lack  of  all  three,  and  in  six  months 
3,379  schools  were  at  work  with  3,500  te^iehers  and  80,000 
scholars.  When  the  fii*st  distrust  of  everything  new,  and,  above 
all,  of  everything  American,  had  worn  off,  the  educational  work 
met  with  admirable  local  supjK)rt.  "  The  Cubivns,"  Siiys  Mr.  Frye, 
"  are  rallying  round  the  schools  as  the  emblem  of  future  liberty." 
"  The  country,"  writes  the  acthig  commissioner  of  public  schools 
in  his  report,  "  was  clamouring  for  schools.'* 

An  administrative  reorganisation  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  Admir.l 
in  1899  an  independent  education  department  was  est;vblished,  tion  of 
with   Dr.  Juan  Batii^ta  Barreiro  as  secretary  for  education,  who|*""**'J 
was  succeeded  after  a  few  months  by  Sefior  Enrique  Jose  Vaix)na. 
The  direct  control  of  higher  and  secondary  instruction  devolves 
on  the  secretary,  the  administration  of  primary  instruction  being 
in  the  hands   of   a  commissioner   of    public   schools,    and    the 
educational     organisation     in   those    of     a    general    8ui)erinten- 
dent  of   schools ;    both  these  posts  are   now  filled    by  Culjans, 
aided    by    a    council,    of     which    the    General    Superintendent 
is  president,  consisting   of    the  six    provincial    superintendents, 
one    for  each   province.      The    Spanish  pro\'incial  boards   were 
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mem  order  id  Juiie,  1£^X^,  salnihrkkc  the  Busod  iz^tc-  iLr 
<i  dattncte,  each   vhh  ft  disuiiet  adikCfttkc^Al  oc^^wmpe. : 
ftxkd  w^/rA  thum  <citT  datnttB  (dtks  with  pgpolsxkxaf  o^v  dj.*». 
ft»i  10/»J  nsj^xUTsiy},  ftod  ronL  3r>«iftlkd  nnrrrirrpL 
Evrh  dJEitnct  hu  &  arrbcKd   faoftrd  ekcted  br  tfae  qmiBfied 

T?*f-  fit>-di'.i-i-#rj  '^•5  t}i*-  i^Lntd  iiit->  th^ise  dismrtc  -wft?  rv 

who  iTi^r^M'^/id  t}j*-  \gjbT6s^  in  this  ijew  dutr.  Befc«*  :»  ftrrrvftl 
ctf  tl:^  hjiq^:Ujni  \*fry  few  IxiArds  had  lAken  ftny  ftctkci  &t  all  l^n 
irrth  t^j^r  Wp  th^  work  was  comp4eu<L  »  that  the  new  :»:^ar^ 
tfAjifi  \pt  ^iK^fd  at  t^i^  muDidpal  ek^^tkwis  in  li«'*l  in  aQ  bet  a  fev 
di«trv't>.  wlifrn?  kx-^  conditions  pmented  peculiar  diffirshigg- 
Tl*^  «l^'iaJ  ijtj^^-tiou  will  be  cr/ntinued  with  the  new  beard?  izntil 
tfj«^  ;ir»-  tJior^/iijrhlv  familiar  with  their  duties.  "  It  is  the  iniiPn- 
tion  fA  th*-  ne^  S'h'^J  I^w  to  give  txjanb  of  education  the  greatest 
lil^rty  fy>«fi}J#f  in  f^r^ntrrJling  the  schoc^.  ^ItocaaaonaHy  this  larpe 
affi'y-jr;!  of  Mprrty  lias  to  be  abridged  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
nik  ix  t//  uirrnsaise  tiie  liberties,  duties,  and  re^M>nafaiIities  c<€  the 
FxArdx  rMtfiT  ttian  to  diminish  them.  The  central  office  of  the 
O/rrjf/iiwn^yii^r  is  now  df^ng  with  the  detaO  work  of  the  schools 
Uf  a  v«r>'  small  degree,  considering  that  the  achoob  have  been 
establisfaed  little  more  than  a  vear."*^ 

At  tlie  present  time  the  whole  expense  of  puUic  educatkm  has 
t/i  \^  l>ime  \sy  the  insular  grivemment,  and  desiraUe  in  the  in- 
terests of  et^iuomy  as  may  be  the  shifting  of  the  burden  on  to 
the  municipalities,  this  can  only  be  done  very  gradually  and  not 
immediat/;ly,  in  view  of  the  general  financial  disorganisation  due  to 
the  war.  It  will  Ije  still  longer  Ijefore  the  local  boards  are  in  a  position 
t/>  prrnide  school  buildings.  At  the  present  moment  the  schoob 
are  held  in  thon^ughly  unsuitable  rented  premises.  The  enormous 
exjM'Mm  entailer!  by  high  rents  and  the  difl5eulty—in  the  rural 
districts  imfxjssibility— of  finding  a  sufficiency  of  accommodation, 
has  led  the  Government  to  agree  to  a  suggestion  of  the  acting 
c^immissioner's,  that  it  should  erect  as  quickly  as  possible  inexpen- 
sive t/;mf>orary  sch^x^Ls,  the  expense  of  which  would  soon  be  covered 
by  the  saving  of  rent,  and  which  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
pnjsent  very  unsatisfactory  and  generally  insanitary  accommo- 
dation. 

The  law  fixes  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  there  being  three 
montlis'  vacation  in  the  rainy  season.    The  daily  school  lasts  five 


•  See  Appendix  I. 
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hours.  An  aunual  school  census  is  required  by  the  order,  and 
monthly  reports  have  to  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  boards, 
and  by  the  boards  to  the  department.  Thus  the  system  is  at  work. 
Doubtless  many  alterations  will  have  to  be  made,  and  many  very 
necessary  reforms,  which  must  be  a  work  of  time,  such  as  the  grading 
of  schools,  special  organisation  for  rural  schools,  more  regular  and 
more  punctual  attendance,  better  discipline,  when  the  parents 
learn  to  support  the  teachers.  (One  great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  is  the  children's  habit  of  studying  aloud :  "  Each 
pu])il  opens  his  \yo6k  and  studies  away  almost  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  When  I  arrive  at  a  town  I  usually  locate  the  schools 
by  the  noise  which  they  make.")*  But  the  most  crying  need  of 
all  is  for  better  trained  teachers,  and  the  means  of  training  them. 
The  manual  for  teachers,  written  and  distributed  to  the  schools 
by  Mr.  Frye,  Ijegins  with  the  words,  "  Absolute  freedom  to  every 
teacher  to  use  his  own  methods  of  teaching."!  But  hitherto  the 
teachers  have  not  i-eceived  the  systematic  training  to  enable  them 
to  profit  by  this  liberty.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  suitable  American 
teachers  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  the  Cubans 
have  been  too  long  the  victims  of  exploitation  by  Spanish 
officials  not  to  be  jealous  of  foreigners.  So  that  until  normal 
schools  can  be  established,  Cubans  must  avail  themselves  of  the 
generous  co-operation  offered  by  American  colleges,^  and  the 
Government  have  agreed  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Com- 
missioner Hanna,  that  some  two  himdred  teachers  should  be 
sent  at  the  Government  expense  to  graduate  at  American  normal 
schools,  and  on  their  return  be  distributed  over  the  island  as  in- 
spectors to  organise  new  methods  of  instruction.  Meanwhile 
summer  vacation  training  courses  ai-e  held  in  each  province,  and 
last  summer  over  a  thousand  Cuban  teachei'S  attended  a  course 
at  Harvard  as  the  guests  of  the  University.  Teachers'  institutes 
are  also  being  established  in  the  provincial  capitals,  which  teachers 
are  obliged  to  attend  monthly  during  the  school  year,  to  read  and 
discuss  papers,  and  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects.  But 
summer  courses,  valuable  as  they  are,  cannot  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  systematic  trainmg,  and  the  institutes,  however  useful  to  a 
highly  educated  and  trained  teaching  stafl',  seem  in  the  absence  of 
this  fouudation  dangerously  likely  to  pixxluce  more  facile  and 
superficial  talk  than  genuine  knowledge.  For  a  long  time  this 
lack  of  trained  teachers  must  remain  a  difficulty.  Buildings  can 
be  repaired  and  material  imported,  but  an  efficient  body  of  teachera 
cannot  be  improvised.    At  pi'esent  the   women  teachers  greatly 


*  lieport  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  Special  Inspector  of  Schools. 

t  Extract  from  Mr.  Fryers  report.  The  "School  Journal,"  March  3rd, 
1900. 

t  For  instance,  the  State  of  New  York  has  oflfered  a  free  training  in  its 
training  colleges  to  forty-eight  young  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  their  undertaking  to  teach  in  the  islands  for  at  least  five 
years. 
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outnumber  (in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  five)  the  men,  and  appear 
to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  them.  "  The  hope  of  Cuba,"  says 
Mr.  Frye.  "  is  not  in  her  men,  but  in  her  women." 

Immediately  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  education,  Seiior 
Varona  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  university  and  of  the 
secondary  institutes.  The  university  had  a  staff  of  107  professors 
to  380  students ;  in  the  facuhy  of  letters  there  were  fifteen  pro- 
fessors to  seven  students,  in  that  of  science  twenty-five  to  four 
students,  and  some  professors  had  no  students  at  all.  Seftor 
Varona's  first  step  was  to  suspend  those  professors  who  had  less 
than  five  students,  he  then  reorganised  the  staff,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  reappointment  to  all  chairs  by  competitive  examination, 
to  which  the  actual  holders  were  admitted  as  well  as  new  candidates. 

He  also  reorganised  the  university  in  three  faculties  of  law,  letters 
and  science,  and  medicine,  amalgamating  the  faculties  of  science 
and  letters  and  adding  to  them  schools  of  pedagogics,  engineering, 
architecture,  and  agriculture.  The  sej)arate  faculty  of  pharmacy 
was  made  into  a  school  of  the  medical  facultv,  to  which  schools  of 
midwifery  and  nursing  were  also  added.  The  sa\ing  effected  by 
this  reorganisation  was  considerable,  and  provided  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  much-needed  apparatus.  The  vacation  was  occupied 
with  the  rearrangement  of  the  curricula  of  the  faculties,  provision 
of  apparatus,  and  cleaning  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  Government 
providing  a  new  building  for  lecture  hall,  laboratories,  and  a  museum. 
When  the  new  session  opened  in  October  the  matriculations  were 
nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  Ijeing  662  as  against 
381,  besides  thirty  women  students  in  the  midwiferj'  and  nursing 
schools, 

The  reform  of  secondary  instruction  took  an  entirely  practical 
direction.  Technical  and  commercial  classes  were  transferred 
to  the  Havana  secondary  institute  from  the  old  professional  school 
which  was  closed,  courses  of  land  surveying  and  valuation 
wore  opened  at  the  different  provincial  institutes,  these  subjects 
being  of  special  importance  in  Cuba,  where  much  of  the  land  is 
held  in  common,  and  boundaries  are  verj'  uncertain.  Tlie  institutes 
thus  lost  their  j)urely  secondary  and  assumed  a  partly  technical 
character.  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  institutions  founded  under 
the  old  i-ogime,  tlie  school  of  arts  and  trades,  was  granted  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  the  Government  is  erecting  new  premises  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teaching  stafts  of  all  the  institutes  were 
reorganised  and  reappointed  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  university  staff.  Reports  of  increased 
and  larger  enrolments  come  from  all  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  from  the  Havana  institute.  The  opposition  which  these  reforms 
aroused  at  first  has  l^een  overcome  by  the  general  educational 
enthusiasm.  Cubans  are  loyally  anxious  to  show  themselves  equal 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  independence  in  this  most 
important  national  obligation.  The  efforts  of  such  enthusiasm 
may  not  always  be  according  to  discretion,  but  they  at  least  fiimish 
an  indispensable  motive  power  to  reform. 
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(2)  Porto  Rico.* 

Tliere  was  in  Porto  Rico  no  such  centre  for  intellectual  activity 
as  Cuba  had  in  Havana.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  circle  of  edu- 
cated Porto  Ricans,  but  they  have  been  educated  abroad,  and 
far  from  being  able  to  count  on  their  co-operation,  the  President 
of  the  Insular  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Victor  Clark,  wTites  in  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  for  War :  "  Only  from  the  very  small 
intellectual  minority  in  Porto  Rico,  trained  in  Europe,  and  imbued 
with  European  ideas  of  education  and  government,  have  we  to 
anticipate  active  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  American 
school  system  and  the  English  language/* 

Porto  Rico  had  no  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  what 
resources  of  secondary  instruction  it  possessed  were  entirely  inade- 
quate. In  1879  the  Madrid  Government  refused  permission 
to  found  a  university  in  San  Juan,  so  a  private  society 
provided  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  poor  students  at 
foreign  universities.  Later  on,  in  1888,  the  San  Juan 
Athenaeum  did  obtain  leave  to  start  higher  courses, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  as  an  **  institute  of  higher 
studies,"  in  connection  with  the  Univei'sity  of  Havana,  but  its 
financial  resources  were  so  limited  that  the  scope  of  instruction 
had  to  be  restricted,  and  it  rapidly  declined.  Secondary  instruc- 
tion was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  institutions  until  1850, 
when,  in  order  to  stop  the  growing  fashion  amongst  Porto  Ricans 
of  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  America,  the  Government 
founded  a  Jesuit  college.  It  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  civil 
institute  of  secondary  instruction,  established  during  the  short- 
lived republic  in  the  seventies,  which  enjoyed  so  great  a 
popularity  that,  although  it  was  suppressed  in  the  reactionary 
period  which  followed,  it  was  reopened  in  1882,  and  several 
academies  in  provincial  towns  were  affiliated  to  it.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  attended  its  beginning, 
it  soon  became  inefficient  and  discredited.  After  the  American 
occupation  a  commission  of  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  inspected 
its  working  and  found  it  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  closed, 
Di\  Ward  testifying  that  "  the  instruction  was  as  nearly  worth- 
less as  possible."  The  girls'  normal  school,  founded  in  1890,  was, 
if  possible,  even  less  efficient;  the  entrance  examination  con- 
sisted of  writing  three  Unes  from  dictation  and  solving  one  problem 
in  arithmetic ;  no  regularity  of  attendance  was  required,  and  by 
payment  of  double  fees  all  attendance  could  be  dispensed  with, 

•Based  on  the  account  of  Porto  Eican  education  in  the  United  States 
Commissioner's  report,  1897-98  ;  on  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Insular  Board  of  Education  to  the  Minister  of  War  ;  on  the  reports  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  for  Porto  Rico  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
and  on  articles  by  ('aptain  Gardner  and  Dr.  Victor  Clark  on  Porto 
Rican  education  in  the  "  Forum  "  for  February,  180(4  and  October,  1900. 
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and,  on  the  testimony  of  the  directress,  teachei-s  in  the  past  were 
accustomed  to  work  out  the  examinations  for  the  pupils. 

An  industrial  school  for  workmen,  started  in  1896,  was  the 
only  one  of  several  attempts  at  technical  instruction  which  met 
with  any  success ;  over  a  hundred  workmen  attended  each  of 
the  sessions,  and  ita  work  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war. 

There  was  no  more  efficient  provision  for  primary  than  for 
secondary  instruction.  The  organic  decrees  of  General  Messina 
in  1865  and  of  Greneral  Despujal  in  1880  created  coherent 
systems  and  codes  of  primary  instruction,  obligatory,  and 
free  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  fees,  but 
the  active  opposition  or  apathy  of  the  municipal  bodies 
prevented  anything  like  their  effectual  execution  General 
Messina's  decree,  which  provided  a  normal  school  for  teachei-s 
and  a  gradual  enfoi^cement  of  the  proper  qualifications  and 
teachers'  examinations,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  teaching  staff, 
who  naturally  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  a  scheme 
for  their  own  replacement  by  more  efficient  substitutes.  General 
Despujal's  decree,  coming  in  the  reactionary  period  which  followed 
the  republic,  was  discredited  by  the  political  manipulation  of  the 
teaching  staff,  political  and  not  professional  qualifications  being 
the  basis  of  appointments,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  normal  school. 

The  autonomous  constitution  of  1898  lasted  too  short  a  time 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  educational  system,  especially  as  disagree- 
ments in  the  Grovernment  led  to  the  eai'ly  resignation  of  the  heads 
of  the  Education  Department. 

When  the  Americans  took  o^er  the  administration  not  more 
than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population*  .could  read  or  write; 
not  one  school  in  the  island  was  housed  in  a  building  ei-ected  for 
school  purposes;  school  furniture  and  fittings  were  practically 
non-existent,  and  the  teaching  was  hardly  worthy  the  name. 
Some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  may  be  gained  from  the  i-eports 
of  the  United  States  district  inspectors.f 

The  supervisor  for  the  district  of  San  Juan  says :  "  School- 
houses  there  are  none.  .  .  .  The  schools  were  held  in 
rooms  rented  in  ordinary  and  often  overcrowded  houses.  A 
room  25  feet  by  12  contained  110  children  ;  one  22  by  13  con- 
tained 97.  ...  In  one  house  as  many  as  a  dozen  families 
occupied  the  other  paits  of  the  building.  .  .  .  FiuTiiture  and 
scho  >1  aj)pHratus  wore  of  the  most  meagre  description.  Not  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  have  desk  acconmiodation  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools,  and  not  more  than  one-half  in  the  very  best.  The 
quantity  of  textbooks  might  safely  1x3  signified  by  zero.    .    .     . 

*  Letter  of  General  Davis  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  forwarding  Dr. 
Clark's  report.  In  San  Juan  the  proi)ortion  of  literates  is  46  per  cent, 
according  to  the  census  of  1889. 

t  Reports  of  the  English  supervisors  for  the  sixteen  districts,  enclosed 
n  Dr.  Clark's  report  to  the  Secretary  fur  War. 
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I  do  n)t  know  how  to  describe  th*  methods  they  used.  I  have 
never  seea  them  before.  All  I  kaow  is  that  the  pupils  studied 
at  the  tops  of  their  voice3»  the  teacher  adding  his  full  share  to 
the  confusion.  .  .  .  The  children  are  bright,  vivacious, 
and  anxious  to  learn,  particularly  to  learn  English.  .  .  . 
Among  the  poorer  classes  the  home  surroundings  of  the  children 
are  a  great  drawback,  for  they  are  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  Uterally  they  have  no  home  life.  ...  As  a  rule  the 
teachers  are  very  anxious  to  learn  anything  that  will  help  them 
with  their  schools." 

The  supervisor  of  the  third  district  says :  **  The  school  furni- 
ture is  always  insufficient,  and  even  that  which  is  in  the  schools 
is  hardly  fit  for  use.  The  old  benches  wthout  backs  are  a  torture 
to  the  children.  In  many  schools  the  children  carry  their  own 
benches  and  chairs  to  school  with  them.  In  other  schools  some 
of  the  pupils  sit  on  the  floor,  while  other  schools  use  the  floor 
for  a  blackboard.  .  .  .  Teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  real  objest  of  an  examination  either  for  themselves  or  for  the 
pupils.  The  teachers  were  greatly  disappointed  because  they 
could  not  see  the  questions  before  examination  day.  In  the 
schools  last  summer,  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
the  answers  to  questions  were  committed  to  memory  before 
examination  day."  Often  the  fee-pajdng  minority  formed  a 
school  aristocracy,  monopolising  the  teachers'  attention  and 
the  available  seats. 

The  "  superior  "  elementary  schools  seem  to  have  differed  from 
the  others  chiefly  in  name.  **  Some  of  the  studies  are  glorified 
))y  liigh-sounding  names ;  but  when  that  disguise  is  removed,  it 
is  easy  to  recognise  our  old  friends  the  three  R's."* 

This  system  had  not  even  the  merit  of  economy.  "  The  cost  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  present  year  in  Porto  Rico  is  58  cents  higher 
tlian  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States,"!  one  chief  source  of 
this  high  expenditm-e  being  the  rents  paid  for  school  premises, 
whicli  in  many  instances  were  not  even  weather-proof,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  open  the  schools  in  rainy  weather. 

Thus  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  educational  reform  make  a 
formidable  array.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  the  lack  of  proper 
buildings  and  appliances,  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers,  the  bad 
home  influences  to  which  many  of  the  children  ai'e  subject,  and 
the  poverty  which  sends  them  to  school,  oi",  woi'se  still,  keeps  them 
at  home  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed.  The  lack  of  good  roads  and  means 
of  locomotion  places  gi*eat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  regular  attendance  in  rural  districts,  and  last,  but  very 
far  from  least,  there  is  the  absence  always  of  adequate  and  often  of 
any  funds.  Financial  difficulties  were  partly  to  blame  for  the  inertia 
of  the  local  bodies,  who  were  not  always  indifferent,  as  witness  the 

*"The  School   System  of   Porto  Rico,"  by  Captain  A.  P.  Gardner. 
*•  The  Foruui,"  February,  1899. 
t  Dr.  Clark's  report. 
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members  of  one  laudable  municipal  board,  who  having  no  money 
to  pay  a  teacher  took  tiu*ns  at  teaching  in  the  school  themselves. 

To  make  matters  worse  came  the  hurricane  of  August,  1899, 
which  made  it  a  problem  how  to  feed  a  population  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  by  destroying  the  plantations  destroyed  tlie 
very  source  of  local  taxation,  while  the  number  of  buildings  reduced 
to  ruins  increased  the  difficulties  of  finding  accommodation  for  the 
schools.  In  spite  of  all  this,  by  the  succeeding  summer  the 
educational  administration  was  complete  and  the  schools  at  work, 
with  greatly  increased  attendances,  and  repaired  and  renovated 
premises  ;  a  certain  amount  of  school  fm^niture  had  been  obtained 
from  the  States  and  distributed  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  10,000 
"  readers,"  and  arrangements  were  made  with  American  publish- 
ing houses  for  a  supply  of  school  books,  charts,  slates,  etc.  In 
order  to  meet  the  prospective  demand  some  of  the  best  publishers 
of  school  books  began  the  issue  of  Spanish  translations  of  their 
8ene3.  English  and  Spanish  pedagogical  works  and  reviews  were 
provided  for  the  teachers,  and  a  bulletin  in  English  and  Spanish 
was  drawn  up  and  issued  to  them  with  teaching  directions, 
advice  as  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  school  organisation, 
and  some  model  lessons.  This  and  the  organisation  of  summer 
training  schools  and  the  advice  and  example  of  the  United  States 
inspectors  were  all  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  teaching 
until  the  new  normal  school,  for  which  a  site  was  obtained  at 
Fajardo,  could  make  good  the  deficiency  of  ti'ained  teachera. 
American  teachers  were  obtained  from  the  States,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  local  jealousy.  The  normal  school  started  work 
in  October,  1900,  with  a  comparatively  small  enrolment,  which 
the  present  commissioner  attributes  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
Fajardo.  In  December,  1898,  a  commissioner  and  sub-commis- 
sioner of  education  were  appointed,  with  a  bureau  of  education 
under  the  de]mrtment  of  the  interior,  which  was  created  at  the  same 
time.  The  bureau  was  afterguards  replaced  by  an  insular  board 
of  education,  of  which  the  sub-commissioner  was  president,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  with  a  majority  of  Porto  Ricans.  The 
island  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  United 
States  supervisor  was  appointed,  who  combined  the  duties  of 
inspector  and  itinerant  English  teacher. 

An  educ-ation  law  was  enacted  by  General  Henry  in  1899*  dividing 
the  island  into  town  and  country  districts  for  the  election  of  school 
l)oards.  The  law  instituted  a  school  year  of  nine  months,  with  five 
school  days  of  five  hours  each  in  every  week.  It  divided  the  primary 
school  curriculum  into  major  and  minor  subjects,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  Spanish,  English  (reading  beginning  in  the  second  year), 
arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  the  latter  of  music,  drawing,  manual 
training,  writing  and  sj)elling,  hygiene,  and  morals.  The  present 
commissioner,  Dr  Brumlmugh,  considers  that  this  law  "  is  not 
to  the  conditions  ;  at  the  coming  session  of  the  insular  legiala- 


^f^i 


•  See  Appendix  II. 
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ture  it  should  be  wholly  abrogated  and  a  new  law  passed  in  its 
stead/' 

Ti-ue  to  their  faith  in  the  educative  and  political  advantages  of 
local  autonomy  the  Government  made  a  loyal  attempt  to  organise 
public  instruction  on  its  basis.  At  first  the  old  Spanish  local 
boards  were  retained  till  the  municipal  elections,  when  five  school 
trustees  were  elected  in  each  municipality.  But  the  system  broke 
down,  as  it  had  done  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  from  the  apathy 
and  incompetency  of  the  local  authorities.  **  Wherever  the  law 
touched  the  political  life  of  the  community,  wherever  it  counted 
on  the  initiative  or  co-operation  of  local  authorities,  it  proved  in- 
operative. The  forces  that  had  been  relied  upon  to  start  an 
educational  I'evival  from  the  bottom  of  society  did  not  appear. 
The  steps  by  which  was  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  cen- 
tralised and  more  or  less  imposed  and  paternal  system  of  school 
administration,  later  adopted,  are  too  numerous  to  be  traced  in 
full  here.  They  constitute  practically  the  whole  history  of  school 
administration  in  the  island  during  the  last  scholastic  year.  Out 
of  the  800  towns  and  barrios  of  the  island  less  than  a  score  made 
any  attempt  to  effect  a  local  school  organisation  under  the  new 
law.  They  failed  to  provide  buildings  or  elect  teachers.  Private 
interests  clashed  in  the  selection  of  buildings,  and  personal  and 
political  interests  in  the  election  of  teachers.  ,  •.  .  In  Ponce 
and  many  other  towns  a  change  m  the  political  complexion  of  the 
local  board  led  to  an  immediate  discharge  of  teachers  belonging  to 
the  party  in  the  minority."* 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  school  administration 
in  a  gi'eat  measure  in  the  central  department,  and  to  allow  it  to 
perform  functions  which  the  local  boards  left  undone.  Even  the 
payment  of  teachers  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the  English  super\asor8, 
because  the  municipalities  either  could  not  or  would  not  furnish 
the  necessary  sureties  for  their  treasurers.  And  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
considers  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  department  should 
have  more  control  over  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

But  in  spite  of  all  diflBculties  the  educational  mill  is  turning. 
Twenty-four  thousand  children  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
1900,  with  an  average  attendance  of  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
being  taught  to  read  and  ^v^ite  and  "  study  "  in  healthier  sur- 
roundings, with  better  appliances  than  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Porto  Ricans  before,  and  though  much  that  had  perforce  to  be 
done  in  haste  has  had,  and  will  have  to  be,  amended  at  leisure, 
and  though  the  whole  question  of  higher  education  has  still  to  be 
attacked,  when  all  that  has  been  done  amiss,  and  all  that  remains 
to  do  has  been  discounted,  this  is  surely  no  mean  balance  of  accom- 
plishment for  less  than  two  years'  work. 


♦Dr.    Victor   Clark,    "Education   in   Porto   Rico."    "The   Forum," 
Ociuhtv,  190U. 
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(3)    The  Philippines.* 

Whereas  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  main  element  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  Spanish  extraction,  with  a  considerable  negro  minority, 
in  the  Philippines  the  Spanish  element  in  the  population  is  quite 
inconsiderable,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belongs  to 
the  native  mixed  Malay  stock,  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  and  even  families,  with  different  dialects  and  languages. 
Jagor  gives  a  list  of  over  thirty  separate  dialects  and  languages  in 
use  in  the  archipelago.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese.  At  the  present  time  the  population  falls  into  three  main 
divisions  :  the  Christianised  "  Filipinos,"  the  wild  mountain  tribes 
(both  of  Malay  stock),  and  the  Mahommedan  inhabitants  of  Min- 
danao and  the  Lulu  Archipelago;  but  even  amongst  the  civilised 
Filipinos  considerable  diversity  appears  still  to  exist  between  the 
chief  tribes,  the  Tagals,  Ilocanos,  and  the  Visayas.  The  Spaniards 
foimded  upon  the  old  tribal  organisation,  a  municipal  system 
formally  elective,  but  practically  controlled  by  the  Government  and 
the  priests.  When  the  islands  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  sixteenth  centmy,  they  were  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
monks  who  accompanied  the  handful  of  soldiers  as  missionaries, 
and  who  soon  acquired  and  have  since  maintained  the  i*eal  control 
and  government  of  the  islands.  To  them  are  due  practically  all 
the  educational  resom*ces  of  the  archipelago ;  they  founded 
colleges  and  charitable  institutions  for  Spaniards  and  natives, 
the  Dominican  college  of  Santo  Tomas  being  created  a  university  by 
Innocent  X.  in  1645,  with  the  King  of  Spain  as  protector.  In 
1734,  Clement  XII.  added  a  faculty  of  laws  to  the  existing  faculties 
of  theology  and  arts.  The  title  was  changed  to  University  of  the 
Philippines  in  1870,  when  the  courses  were  reorganised,  and 
faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  founded.  In  1858  the  univer- 
sity had  1,000  students,  and  in  1895-96  1,081  students  matricu- 
lated successfully. 

The  rector  of  the  university  was  ex-officio  head  of  all  the  Domini- 
can institutions  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  Archipelago.  Of 
these  there  were  a  considerable  number  managed  by  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  Jesuits,  besides  girls'  colleges  under  the  direction  of 
various  orders  of  nuns.  In  1895-96  the  attendance  at  the  different 
boys*  colleges  reached  a  total  of  8,070  students.  In  1863  and  1893, 
respectively,  normal  schools  for  men  and  women  teachers  were 
established  by  royal  decree,  the  former  committed  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  latter  to  the  Augustine  nuns  of  the  Ascension.  The 
men's  school  had  a  practising  school  attached  to  it.  The  curriculum 
was  divided  into  thi-ee  elementary  and  one  su])erior  course,  which 
included  the  following  suljjects  : — 

First  Elementary  Course. — Christian  doctrine,  elements  of  saored 
history,  Spanish  language,  theory  and  practice  of  I'eading,  theory 

*  Based  on  the  reports  of  the  Uiiited  States  Commissiouer  and  on  the 
ilippine  Education  Act  (see  Appendix  III.)., 
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aiid  practice  of  writing,  arithmetic,  principles  of  general  geography 
and  the  geography  of  the  Pliilippines,  plain  drawing. 

Second  Elementary  Course. — Catechism  expounded,  Raci*ed  his- 
tor}s  history  of  Spain,  theory  and  practiQp  of  reading  and  writing, 
arithmetic,  Spanish  grammar,  plain  drawing. 

Third  Elemerdary  Course. — Catechism  expounded,  Spanish 
grammar,  geometry,  surveying,  pedagogics,  agriculture,  plain 
drawing,  deportment. 

Superior  Course. — Advanced  pedagogics,  legislation  in  force  in 
primary  instruction,  ideas  of  religion  and  morality,  universal 
history,  algehra,  industry  and  commerce,  common  phenomena 
of  nature. 

In  the  women's  school  the  following  subjects  were  taught : — 
Religion  and  morality,  Spanish  grammar,  elocution,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  general  geography  and  geography  of  the  Philippines, 
history  of  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  hygiene  and  domestic  economy, 
practiciU  industry,  geometry,  indoor  exercise,  pedagogics,  natural 
science,  masic  (vocal  and  instnunental),  practical  instruction  in 
teaching,  literature,  drawing  as  applied  to  practical  work. 

All  the  secular  instruction  in  the  island  was  represented  by  the 
agricultural  and  nautical  school,  the  school  of  art,  and  a 
technical  school  with  a  mercantile  section.  So  Uiat  whereas  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  there  were  organisations  of  popular 
education  which,  however  inadequate,  could  yet  serve  as  a 
basis  for  reform,  in  the  Philippines, 'there  being  no  secular  educa- 
tion at  all,  the  American  administration  had  to  start  and  create 
de  novo  a  sjrstem  of  their  own. 

The  reUgious  ordera  successfully  resisted  repeated  attempts  by 
the  Spanish  Grovemment  to  secularise  education  and  establish  a 
system  of  pubUc  elementary  instruction.  The  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy  had  schools  in  all  the  villages,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  natives  can  read  and  write.  In  1890  there 
were  1,016  schools  for  boys  and  592  for  girls  in  the  archipelago,* 
with  an  attendance  of  98,761  boys  and  78,352  girls.  The  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  native  teachers  from  the  normal  school  under 
strict  clerical  supervision,  and  consisted  of  religious  doctrine, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Spanish  has  only  recently  and 
not  generally  been  introduced  as  the  school  language,  and  repeated 
royal  decrees  since  1770  have  failed  to  make  it  the  common  official 
speecn  • 

The  German  ethnographer,  Blumentritt,  speaks  highly  of  the 
intellectual  capabiUties  and  capacity  for  education  of  the  natives. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  they  had  alphabets  of  their 
own,  and  could  both  read  and  wiite  them.  They  have  a  passion 
for  music  ;  "  the  village  vagabond  will  sit  all  day  over  his  vioUn  or 
flute,  and  even  the  meanest  village  has  one  or  more  bands  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  and  play  much  better  than  the  regimental 
bands  of  the  surrounding  English  colonies."  They  are  emotional 
and    imaginative,    and    excellent   craftsmen,  and    often    possess 
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conaiderable,  though  untrained,  artistic  skill.  For  languages  they 
have  a  special  aptitude:  out  of  the  600  teachers  who  attended  the 
preliminary'  term  of  the  Manila  normal  school  fully  ten  j^er  cent, 
spoke  English  well,  and  most  could  follow  instruction  in  English, 
and  this  in  spite  of  very  limited  means  of  instruction.  The  United 
States  Philippine  commissioners  remark  that  "  the  educated 
Filipinos  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tlie 
commission  desire  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high 
range  of  their  intelligence,  and  not  only  to  their  intellectual  training, 
but  also  to  their  social  refinement,  as  well  as  the  grace  and  charm 
of  their  i)ersonal  character." 

In  1901,  the  Fedei-al  Goveniment  established  a  department  of 
public  instruction  in  Manila,  under  a  general  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  aided  by  an  advisorj' 
board  of  four  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Commission,  of  which 
he  is  ex-officio  president.  The  archipelago  is  to  be  divided  into  not 
more  than  ten  school  districts,  the  city  of  Manila  being  one,  each 
of  which  will  \ye  under  a  divisional  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
general  suiDcrintendent.  In  each  municii>ality  a  local  school  board 
is  to  l)e  constituted,  with  the  alcalde  as  ex-oflicio  president,  con- 
sist ngof  four  or  six  membei-s,  half  being  elected,  and  half  appointed 
by  the  divisional  supeiintendent,  who  has  power,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  general  superintendent,  to  remove  the  elected 
meiiibera  if  necessary. .  These  boards  have  tc>  visit  the  schools  and 
repoii,  on  the  attendance  and  condition  twice  every  month  to  the 
divisional  superintendent,  and  inform  the  municipal  rx)uncil  of  the 
amount  to  be  piovided  by  local  taxation  for  the  schools  in  their 
district.  The  supervision  and  i-egulation  of  all  public  instruction 
Hes  with  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  must  report  on  the 
general  educational  situation  twice  a  year  to  the  military  governor. 
He  is  to  establish  a  primary  school  in  eveiy  pueblo  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  secondary  schools  in  such  centres  as  he  shall  determine ; 
•also  a  normal  school  for  native  teachers,  an  industrial  school 
in  Manila,  and  an  agricultural  school  in  the  island  of  Negros.  The 
general  superintendent  is  empowered  l)y  the  Act  to  engage  a 
thousand  American  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  distribute 
them  as  he  thinks  fit  amongst  the  schools,  giving  the  preference 
to  towns  which  show  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  by  their 
peaceful  and  orderly  condition,  and  construct  and  maintain 
suitable  school-houses  from  local  resoumes. 

The  divisional  suj)erintendents  have  power  to  close  unhealthy 
or  unsuitable  schools,  pending  the  construction  of  new  premises, 
and  the  appointment  of  native  teachers  i-ests  with  them.  Each 
superintendent  must  report  to  the  general  superintendent  on  the 
agricultural  condition  in  his  district,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  local  agricultural  schools. 

English  is,  as  soon  as  i)()ssible,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  schools.  Teachei-s  are  strictly  forbidden  to  teach  or  ciiticise 
the  doctrines  of  any  Church,  but  the  priest  or  minister  of  anv 
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Church  esta1)lished  in  the  pueblo  may  in  pei^son,  or  by  a  delegate, 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  school-house  for  half-an-Iiour, 
three  times  a  week,  to  pupils  whose  parents  signify  their  desire  for 
such  instruction,  in  writing,  to  the  divisional  superintendent. 
Any  minister  using  this  opportunity  for  arousing  disloyalty  to  the 
States,  to  discourage  school  attendance,  or  to  interfere  with  dis- 
cipline, may  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  school. 

The  primary  school  curriculum  drawn  up  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent rx)nsists  of  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  the  Philippines,  general 
history,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  physiology',  civil  government, 
nature  studies,  and  music.  The  school  year  is  to  last  ten  months, 
with  four  hours'  lessons  each  day  for  the  children,  the  native 
teachers  having  an  hours  English  instruction  daily.  Summer 
normal  com^ses  for  teachers  will  be  held  in  the  different  provincial 
capitals.  Some  800  American  teachers  are  already  at  work  in 
the  islands,  but  the  lack  of  means  of  communication,  and  the 
still  unsettled  state  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  render 
their  distribution  amongst  the  schools  somewhat  diflScult  and 
slow.  The  distance  from  America  rendered  the  selection  of 
American  teachers  by  the  Philippine  department  so  difficult  that 
the  Superintendent  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  normal  schools, 
colleges  and  educational  officials  in  the  United  States,  to  whom 
he  delegated  limited  powers  of  apjx)intment.  The  generous  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  American  authorities,  affording  facilities 
for  improvement  and  promotion,  have  ensured  the  co-operation 
of  the  native  teachers;  but  any  secular  school  system  could 
only  meet  with,  and  has  indeed  aroused,  the  active  hostility 
of  the  clerical  authorities.  These,  and  a  crying  need  for  more 
funds,  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  educational  reforn) 
in  the  archipelago,  the  advance  of  which  is  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance  by  the  military  authorities  as  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  pacification  of  the  colony. 

Mary  E.  Tanner. 
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APPENDIX   I. 
Regulations  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Cuba. 

[The  foUowing  regulations  were  issued  June  30,  1900,  by  the  Military 
Governor  of  Cuba,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.] 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

CommiMwner  the  chief  executive  officer, — There  shall  be  a  chief  executive 
officer  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  miUtary 
governor  and  to  be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order,  and 
by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be  promulgated  hereafter  by  the  military 
governor  or  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

Duties  of  commissioner. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  schools  to  see  that  all  orders  and  instructions  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity pertaining  to  the  public  schools  of  the  island  are  rigidly  and  impartially 
enforce.  He  shall  make  annually,  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
a  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  which  shall  contain  an  abstract 
of  the  reports  herein  required  to  be  made  to  him,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  he  may  deem  valuable ;  and  he  shall  make  suph  special  reports  as 
may  be  required  by  the  military  governor  or  secretary  of  public  instruction. 
It  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  superintend  the  biulding  of  schoolhouses 
throughout  the  island,  and  direct  the  purchase  and  disposition  of  such 
supplies  as  the  military  governor  may  authorize. 

BOARD  OF  SUPBRINTENnENTS. 

Composition  of  the  board, — ^There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mihtary  governor  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  to  be  known  as 
the  island  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  be  assisted  in  each 
province  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  an  assistant  to  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  island  superintendent,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
provincial  superintendent  of  public  schools ;  the  island  superintendent  as 
president,  with  the  provincial  superintendents  as  members,  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  superintendents  for  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  island. 

Duties  of  board  and  individual  superintendents, — Each  provincial  super- 
intendent is  the  assistant  and  agent  of  the  commissioner  of  pubUc  schoob 
in  the  general  government  and  management  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  the 
iskind.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  fix  upon  and  introduce  proper 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba,  and  shall  select  text- 
books, and  arrange  the  courses  of  studies  for  the  different  grades  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  iskind  ;  and  in  all  schools  of  the  island  which  arc 
of  the  same  grade,  the  same  text-books  and  the  same  courses  of  study  shall 
be  used. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  DISTRICTS. 

Classes  of  school  districts. — The  iskmd  is  hereby  divided  into  school 
districts  to  be  styled,  respectively  city  districts  ol  the  first  ckws,  city  districts 
of  the  second  class,  and  municipal  districts. 

City  districts  of  the  first  c^m.— Each  city  of  the  island  having  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  or  more  by  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  iskind  shall 
constitute  a  city  district  of  the  first  ckss.    Under  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
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lowing  cities  are  announced  as  forming  city  districts  of  the  first  class: 
Habana,  Santiago,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  and  Puerto  Principe. 

City  districts  of  the  second  class. — Each  city  having  a  population  ot  more 
than  10,000  and  less  than  30,000  by  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  island 
shall  constitute  a  city  district  of  the  second  class.  Under  this  paragraph 
the  following  cities  are  announced  as  forming  city  districts  of  the  second 
class :  Cardenas,  Manzanillo,  Quanabacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sancti  Spiritus, 
Eegla,  Trinidad,  and  Sagua  la  Qrande. 

Municipal  districts. — Each  organized  municipality,  exclusive  of  any 
of  its  territory  included  in  a  city  district,  shall  constitute  a  school  district, 
to  be  styled  a  municipal  district. 

CITY  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIBST  CLASS. 

Board  of  education. — The  board  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  first 
class  shall  consist  of  a  school  council  and  a  school  director. 

School  council. — A  legislative  power  and  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the 
school  council,  which  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
quaUfied  electors  residing  in  sucli  district,  and  no  two  members  of  the 
council  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  ward. 

School  council  election  and  term. — The  first  election  for  such  council 
shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  annual  municipal  elections  in  1901, 
at  which  election  three  members  of  the  council  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  at  'the  annual 
municipal  election  for  1903,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  four  members 
of  the  council  shall  at  such  election  in  1901  be  elect^  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  municipal  election 
of  1902  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  all  members 
of  the  council  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

President  and  clerk. — The  council  shall  organize  annually  by  choosing 
one  of  their  members  president,  also  a  clerk,  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
thereof,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  council  which  shall 
not  exceed  $1,500  per  year. 

Teachers  and  employees. — ^The  council  shall  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  all  necessary  teachers  and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix 
their  compensation. 

School  director ;  election  and  powers. — The  executive  power  and  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  the  school  director,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  chief  executive  officer  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order,  and  by  such  rules 
and  orders  as  may  be  promulgated  by  proper  authority,  and  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  council.  He  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
districts. 

He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  payable  monthly ;  and  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  give  bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  board,  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof,  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  within  ten  days  from 
date  of  election  and  preserved  by  him.  The  director  shall  report  to  the 
council  annually,  or  oftener,  if  required,  as  to  all  matters  under  his  super- 
vision ;  he  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  take  part  in  its 
deliberations,  subject  to  its  rules,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  except 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Superintendent  of  instruction. — ^The  council  shall  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  instruction,  who  shall  remain  in  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and  the  council  may  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause,  remove  him ;  but 
the  order  for  such  removal  shall  be  in  writing,  specifying  the  cause  therefor, 
and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  council. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  superintendent  of  instruction  shall  have  the 
sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
all  assistants  and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council  to  be  employed,  and 
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shall  report  to  the  council,  iii  writing,  quarterly,  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
as  to  all  matters  under  his  supervision,  and  may  be  required  by  the  council 
to  attend  any  or  all  of  its  meetings ;  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  order  all  employees  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  appointed  or 
employed  by  the  school  director. 

Meetings  of  the  board  of  education^  regular  and  special, — The  board  of 
education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks,  and  may  hold 
such  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  may  fill  all  vacancies 
that  occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
but  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  consistent  with  this  order. 

CITY   DISTRICTS   OF  THE  SECOND   CLASS. 

Board  of  education, — In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the  board  of 
education  shall  consist  of  six  members,  who  shall  be  judicious  and  com- 
petent persons  with  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  therein,  and  shall  be 
elected  by  l^Uot  at  the  annual  municipal  election  in  1901  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  city. 

Elections, — Those  elected  shall  be  divided,  upon  the  fifteenth  day  there- 
after, by  lot,  into  three  equal  classes  ;  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall 
serve  for  one  year,  the  members  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and  the 
members  of  the  third  class  for  three  years.  All  elections  of  members  for 
the  board  of  education  thereafter  shall  be  held  at  the  regular  municipal 
election  annually,  and  all  members  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified. 

Judges  of  election, — The  election  for  members  of  the  board  of  education 
in  city  districts  of  the  second  class  shall  be  held  by  the  same  judges  and 
clerks  provided  for  the  municipal  election,  and  returns  of  such  election, 
duly  certified  as  in  other  cases,  shall  be  made  within  five  days  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  city. 

The  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  may  hold  such  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  may  fill 
all  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  nmst  be  consistent  with  this 
order.    It  shall  organize  annually  by  choosuig  one  of  its  members  president. 

Municipal  hoard  of  education, — The  board  of  education  of  each  municipal 
district  shall  consist  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  who  shall  be  president 
of  the  board,  and  one  director  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  froin  each 
Bubdistrict ;  provided,  that  if  the  number  of  subdistricts  in  any  municipal 
district  exceeds  fifteen  the  board  of  education  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  the 
president,  of  those  directors  who  have  one  and  two  years  still  to  serve  ; 
and  that  if  the  number  of  subdistricts  exceed  twenty-four  the  board  of 
education  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  thase  directors  who 
have  but  one  year  to  serve.  The  director  of  each  subdistrict  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  inhabitants  of  that  subdistrict  in  educational  matters, 
and  if  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  shall  represent  to  the  board 
in  writing  the  wants  of  his  subdistrict. 

Election  and  qualification  of  directors. — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
as  soon  as  possible  after  paragraph  following  of  this  order  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  each  subdistrict,  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  one  com- 
petent person,  to  be  styled  director.  These  directors  shall  meet  at  the  oflice 
of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  and  shall  be  divided  upon  the  third  Satur- 
day after  such  election  by  lot  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  the 
directors  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and  the  directors  of  the  third 
class  for  three  years.  All  elections  of  directors  thereafter  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  April  annually,  and  all  directors  shall  serve  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 
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Division  into  subdistricts. — The  board  of  education  of  each  municipal 
district  provided  for  in  order  No.  226  shall  at  once  divide  its  municipal 
district,  exclusive  of  whatever  territory  may  be  comprised  in  a  city  district 
of  the  first  or  second  class,  mto  subdistricts.  No  subdistrict  shall  contain 
less  than  sixty  resident  scholars  by  enumeration,  except  in  cases  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  number. 
The  division  shall  be  so  made  that  the  number  of  teachers  shall  not  be 
increased  over  that  employed  at  the  time  this  order  is  received. 

Number  of  schools  in  subdistrict, — No  subdistrict  shall  be  without  at  least 
one  school,  open  to  children  of  both  sexes,  or  if  not  such  a  mixed  school, 
then  at  least  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  In  rural  sub- 
districts  it  is  preferable  to  have  but  one  mixed  school  to  a  subdistrict.  In 
cities  of  either  the  first  or  second  class  subdistricts  may  have  one  or  more 
schools  for  girls,  and  one  or  more  for  boys.  Schools  of  any  subdistrict 
shall  be  in  the  same  buUding,  unless  this  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  as  near  together  as  possible. 

REPORTS. 

Annual  report  of  board  of  education, — The  board  of  education  of  each 
district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  provisional  superintendent,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  August  of  each  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  board,  the  number  of  schools  sustained,  the  length  of  time  such 
schools  were  sustained,  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  average  monthly 
enrollment,  and  average  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  their  salaries,  the  number  of  schoolhouses  and  schoolrooms,  and  such 
other  items  as  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  may  require. 


PROVISIONS   APPLYING  TO   ALL  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

What  property  the  boards  have  title  to. — All  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  has  heretofore  vested  in  and  is  now  held  by  any  board  of  education 
for  the  use  of  public  or  common  schools  in  any  district  is  hereby  vested  in 
the  board  of  education  provided  for  in  this  order,  and  having  under  this 
order  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  schools  in  such  district. 

School  property  exempt  from  taxation. — All  property,  real  or  personal, 
vested  in  any  board  of  education  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  and  from  sale 
on  execution  or  other  writ  or  order  in  the  nature  of  an  execution. 

Illegal  use  of  schoolhouses. — Schoolrooms  shall  be  secured  in  healthful 
localities,  and  shall  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted,  and  all  rooms, 
buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings  rented  or  assigned  for  school  use  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  school  purpases,  and  no  teacher,  janitor,  or  other 
person  shall  dwell  therein. 

Sufficient  schools  must  be  provided.— E&ch  board  of  education  shall  esta- 
blish a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the 
youth  of  school  age  in  the  district  under  its  control,  at  such  places  as  will 
be  most  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  the  largest  number  of  such  youth, 
and  shall  continue  each  and  every  day  scnool  so  established  thirty-six  weeks 
in  each  school  year  ;  and  each  municipal  Ixiard  of  education  sliall  establish 
at  least  one  primary  school  in  each  subdistrict  under  its  control.* 


*  Boards  of  education  may,  in  their  discretion,  i)ermit  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age  to  attend  the  same  school ;  aiul  it  is  hoped  that,  at  least 
with  young  children,  this  plan  will  prevail,  as  it  will  tend  to  develop  that 
high  respect  between  the  sexes  which  is  the  basis  of  true  womanhood  and 
manhood.  In  snuJl  townB  and  in  the  country  it  may  often  be  the  only 
means  of  establishing  snfficieDt  adhoob. 
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Schools  at  ehildre/i's  kome$  and  orplian  atylams. — The  board  of  any 
district  in  wliich  a  children's  home  or  orphans'  asylum  in  or  may  be  csla- 
blishedby  law  shall,  when  reriueated  by  ihe  directors  oE  such  children's  liome 
or  orphans'  asylum,  establish  in  sucli  houiu  or  aayluni  a  separate  sellout, 
so  as  to  afford  to  the  children  therein,  aa  far  aa  practicable,  lie  advantages 
and  privileges  of  the  common-school  education.  M\  schools  so  established 
in  any  such  home  or  asylum  shall  be  under  the  control  and  iiianagetuent 
of  the  directors  of  such  institution,  which  directors  sliaU,  in  the  control  and 
management  of  such  schools,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  that,  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers  are  who  have  charge 
of  the  common  schools  of  such  district ;  and  the  teacher  of  any  such  school 
so  established  shall  make  all  reports  required  by  this  order  as  any  other 
teacher  of  the  district  and  to  the  same  officers. 

Evening  schools. — In  any  district,  or  part  thereof,  porenia  or  guardians 
of  children  of  school  age  may  petition  the  board  of  education  to  organize 
an  evening  school.  The  petition  shall  contain  the  names  of  not  leas  tlian 
twenty-five  youths  of  school  age  who  will  attend  such  school,  and  wh<i,  for 
reasons  sati^actory  to  the  board,  are  prevented  from  attending  day  school. 
Upon  receiving  such  petition  the  board  of  education  shall  provide  a  suitable 
room  for  the  cveiung  school  and  employ  a  competent  person,  who  holdK  a 
regularly  issued  teacher's  certificate,  to  teach  it.  Such  board  may  dis- 
continue any  such  evening  school  when  the  average  evening  attendance 
for  any  month  falls  below  twelve. 

Who  may  be  admitted  to  puWi'c  ac/ioo(s.— Schools  of  each  district  shall  bo 
free  to  all  unmarried  youth  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are 
children,  wards,  or  apprentices  (A  actual  residents  of  the  district,  including 
children  of  proper  age  who  are  or  may  be  inmates  of  a  children's  home  or 
orphans'  asylum  located  in  any  such  school  district,  provided  thai  all 
unmarried  youth  of  school  age  living  apart  from  tiieir  parents  or  guardians 
and  who  work  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour  shall  be  enlitlcil 
to  attend  school  free  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
several  boards  shall  nmke  such  as»igiitoeiit  of  the  unmarried  youth  of  their 
respective  districts  to  the  schools  established  by  them  as  will  in  their  opinion 
best  promote  the  in(«rests  of  education  in  their  district. 

Saspensian  and  expulsion  of  pupils. — No  pupil  shall  be  suspended  from 
school  by  a  superintendent  or  teacher  except  for  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  convene  the  board  of  education,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  expelled  except 
by  a  vole  of  two-thirds  of  such  board,  and  not  until  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  offending  pupil  has  been  notified  of  the  proposed  exi)ulsion  and 
[)ermitted  to  be  heard  against  the  same,  and  no  pupU  shall  be  suspended 
or  expelled  from  any  school  beyond  the  current  term  thereof. 

Boards  to  control  school  and  appoint  officers. — Each  board  of  education 
shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  dislrict, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  boards  of  education  in  city  districts,  with 
full  jpower  to  appoint  principals,  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees, 
and  UK  their  salaries  or  pay,  provided  such  .salaries  each  inonlh  do  not  exceed 
the  following :  In  Habana,  866 ;  in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  in 
Cardenas  and  Cienfuegos.  950 ;  in  all  other  municipalities,  $40,  except 
fur  all  teachers  in  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
thirty  pupils,  in  which  case  the  salary  shall  not  exceed  fSO :  and 
any  persoc  serving  as  a  regular  U'acher  of  a  school  and  also  having  the 
supervision  of  not  less  than  two  other  schoi^s  shall  be  rated  as  a  principal 
on  the  rolls  and  receive  the  additional  sum  of  ¥10  per  month.  Such 
salaries  or  pay  may  be  increased,  but  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  lerro 
for  which  the  appouitmcnt  is  made ;  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  longer  time  than  one  year,  and  the  board  of  education  may  dismiss  any 
appdntee  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  immorality,  or  improper  conduet. 
Women  only  shall  be  employed  in  schools  for  girls ;  either  wouien  or  tn<in 
may  be  employed  in  schools  for  lx)ys.  For  similar  services  women  and 
men  shall  at  alt  times  receive  ei)ual  pay. 
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ENUMERATION. 

Yearly  enumeration  of  schxwl  youth,— There  shall  be  taken  in  each  district 
annually  during  the  two  weeks  ending  on  the  fourth  &iturday  of  March 
an  enumeration  of  all  unmarried  youths,  denoting  sex,  between  six  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  resident  within  the  district  and  not  temporarily 
there,  designating  also  the  number  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  ; 
the  number  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  number  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  number  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Time  of  attendance. — Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  shall  send 
such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  not  less  than  twenty 
weeks,  at  least  ten  weeks  of  which,  commencing  with  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  school  year,  shall  be  consecutive,  occasional  daily  absence  for  reason- 
able excuse  excepted. 

Excusal  from  such  attendance, — Unless  the  child  is  excused  from  sucli 
attendance  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  municipal  districts, 
or  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  and  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
in  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  either  that  the 
bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attending 
school,  or  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home  by  a  person  qualified, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  to  teach  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

Employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  a>ge, — No  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  during  the  school  term,  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  shall 
have  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  sliall  require  proof  of  such  com- 
pliance before  emplojring  any  such  minor,  and  sliall  make  and  keep  a  written 
record  of  the  proof  given,  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  truant  officer 
hereinafter  provided  for,  permit  him  to  examine  such  record.  Any  person, 
coniiwny,  or  corporation  employing  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25,   nor  more  than  $50. 

Wlien  child  is  exempt. — When  any  truant  officer  is  satisfied  that  any 
child  compelled  to  attend  school  by  the  provisions  preceding  is  unable  to 
attend  school  because  absolutely  required  to  Avork,  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  support  itself  or  help  support  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled 
to  its  support  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves,  the  truant 
officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  board  of  education,  who  may  exempt 
such  child  from  the  provisions  preceding. 

Duty  of  commissioner  of  public  schools. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  schools  from  time  to  time,  whenever  deemed  advisable, 
to  fornmlate  and  forward  to  boards  of  education  throughout  the  island 
regulations  and  suggestions  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  all  persons 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  preceding  six  paragraphs  or  any  of 
their  provisions. 

teachers'   IXSTITUTB. 

Organization  by  board  of  superintendents, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
lioard  of  superintendents  to  organize  in  each  province  at  least  one  teachers' 
institute,  and  more  than  one  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, one  will  not  accommodate  all  the  teachers  of  the  province. 

Number  and  salaries  of  instructors  and  lecturers. — The  board  of  super- 
intendents shall  determine  upon  the  number  and  salaries  of  histnictors 
and  lecturers  of  any  institute  and  the  length  of  each  session  of  the  institute, 
provided  that  no  session  shall  continue  le^s  than  four  school  weeks. 

Attendance  of  teachers  necessary  to  collect  vacation  salaries. — Each 
teacher  shall  attend  at  least  one  complete  session  of  the  institute  in  prdejr 
po  obtain  his  salary  during  the  vacation  p^o4> 
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Institute  fund. — Ab  a  condition  of  attending  the  institute  each  teacher 
shall  deposit  with  an  individual,  to  be  desigiiatiMl  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, the  amount  of  $5,  wiiich  shall  form  the  institute  fund. 
This  fund  shall  be  used  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institute, 
and  shall  be  expended  and  accounted  for  as  directed  in  order  from  time  to 
time.  If  the  expense  of  the  institute  exceed  in  amount  the  institute  fund, 
the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  paid  from  the  island  revenues.  If  the  institute 
fund  for  any  year  exceeds  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  that  year,  such 
excess  shall  go  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  support  of  the  institute. 

Organization  of  institute. — The  board  of  superintendents  shall,  at  their 
regular  meeting  in  October,  1900,  decide  upon  a  plan  of  organization  of 
the  teachers'  institutes  of  the  island  for  the  school  years  of  1900-1901  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  the  military 
governor  for  approval  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

BOABD   OF  EXAMINERS. 

Plans  for  examinations  of  teacfiers. — The  board  of  superintendents  shall, 
at  their  regular  meeting  in  October,  1900,  decide  upon  a  plan  for  the 
examination  of  the  teachers  of  the  island  as  to  their  qualification  to  teach, 
and  shall  present  the  same  in  writing  to  the  military  governor,  through  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  for  his  approval. 

Certificate  a  requisite  to  employment  of  teacher. — After  the  approval  and 
publication  of  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  no  person 
shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  a  common  school  who  has  not  obtained  from 
a  board  of  examiners  having  competent  jurisdiction  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  and  that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach  such  branches  of 
study  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  decide  upon  and  possesses 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

All  salaries  and  fines  mentioned  in  this  order  shall  be  payable  in  United 
States  currency  or  its  equivalent. 

J.  B.  HiCKEY,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


APPENDIX  II. 
The  School  Laws  of  the  Island  of  Pobto  Rico. 

[Enacted  by  order  of   General  Guy  V.  Henry,  Major-General  Volun- 
teers, Commanding,  May  1st,  1899.] 

PART  ONE. 


The  OmJANic  Law  of  School  DisTuirrrs. 

San  Juan,  May  1st,   1899. 
An  Order  Authorizing  the  Establishment  of  School  Districts. 

The  following  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  school  districts  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  providing  regulations  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
same,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  oi)eration  in  this  Island,  dating  from  the 
day  of  its  publication. 

Districts  are  urged  to  organize  under  this  law,  although  it  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory,  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  assured  that  their  success 
in  conducting  this  fundamental  though  elementary  form  of  self  government 
will  do  much  to  open  the  way  to  a  broader  exercise  by  them  of  similar 
powers. 

Very  rcsi)ectfully  submitted. 

John  Eaton. 
Director  of  Public  Instruction, 

Approved :  Francisco  del  Valle  y  Atiles,  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Approved :  Guy  V.  Henry,  Maj.  Gen.  Vols,,  Commanding. 
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I. — PRELIMINARY. 

(1)  For  school  purposes  the^  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  divided  into  towns  and  barrios. 

A  town  is  a  centre  of  population,  of  definite  and  circumscribed  liniita, 
having  two  hundred  or  more  legal  voters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  corresponding  in  general  with  the  casco  db  poblacion  of  the  Spanish 
law. 

A  barrio  is  a  country  district,  of  definite  limits,  containing  less  than  two 
hundred  legal  voters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(2)  School  districts  shall  be  of  two  kinds,  town  districts  and  barrio  districts. 

(3)  Every  school  district  shall  be  contermuious  with  the  barrio  or  barrios, 
or  the  town  within  which  it  is  established,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  with  power  to  contract  or  \ye  contracted  with,  to  sue  or  to 
be  sued,  in  any  court  of  this  island  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Every  school  district  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  barrio  or  town 
within  which  it  is  established,  but  when  it  includes  more  than  one  barrio, 
it  shall  take  its  name  from  the  barrio  within  which  the  school  is  located. 

(4)  The  corporate  powers  of  a  district  can  be  exercised  only  over  schools 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  that  district.  As  a  corporation  its  powers 
are  independent  of  those  of  any  other  political  or  municipal  corporation, 
and  the  present  jurisdiction  of  municipal  corporations  in  school  affairs 
ceases  Avherever  districts  are  organized,  with  the  perfection  of  such  organ- 
ization. 

(5)  Every  district  shall  hold,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district,  the 
title  of  lands  and  other  property  which  is  now  owned,  or  may  hereafter 
be  acquired  for  school  purposes  in  such  districts,  and  no  property  held  by 
school  districts  for  public  school  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 

(6)  The  legal  voters  of  any  school  district  shall  be  persons  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  of  either  sex,  who  are  American  citizens, 
who  have  resided  in  said  district  for  the  six  months  immediately  previous' 
to  the  signing  of  the  petition  for  organization  or  to  any  school  meeting, 
and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

II. — ORGANIZATION. 

The  citizens  of  any  barrio,  any  group  of  adjacent  barrios,  or  any  town  may 
organize  a  school  district  conterminous  with  their  barrio,  barrios  or  town, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

a.  Five  or  more  legal  voters  of  the  district  to  be  established  shall  present 
to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Island  a  petition  setting  forth  the  following 
facts :  (1)  the  object  of  the  petition  ;  (2)  the  name  of  the  barrio,  barrios 
or  town  in  which  they  reside  ;  (3)  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  said 
district  according  to  last  official  census  ;  (4)  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  therein  ;  (5)  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  therein  ; 
(6)  the  names  and  locations  of  schools  already  estabUshed  therein  ;  (7) 
a  description  and  valuation  of  school  property  owned  by  the  proposed 
district ;  (8)  the  signature  of  the  petitioners. 

b.  The  Governor  General  upon  receipt  of  said  petition,  will  publish 
the  same  for  three  successive  days  in  the  Official  Gazette,  with  an  invitation 
to  residents  of  the  proposed  district  to  present  any  objections  they  may  have 
to  its  being  granted. 

c.  Within  ten  days  of  the  third  publication  of  the  petition,  the  Governor 
General  will  establish  the  proposed  district  by  announcement  in  the  same 
publication,  or  communicate  his  refusal  to  do  so  to  the  Alcalde  of  the  munici- 
pality within  which  the  district  would  lie. 

(2)  Where  a  district  composed  of  more  than  one  barrio  desires  to  separate 
into  two  or  more  districts,  or  when  two  or  more  districts  desire  lo  unite 
to"  form  one  district,  the  same  may  le  accomplished  by  petition,  and  the 
Govemor-Oerleral  will  announce  in  ^<inting  the  petition  such  regulations 
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for  the  divisioQ  of  school  property  held  by  the  districts,  ot  for  the  adjusiineni 
of  their  respective  obligations  in  relation  to  property  and  bonds,  as  may 
seem  to  him  advisable  in  each  individual  case. 

(3)  When  a  district  has  been  established,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Alcalde 
of  the  municipality  within  which  it  lies,  within  three  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  (Governor  Gtenerars  announcement,  to  cause  to  be  published  by 
written  notice,  to  be  posted  in  at  least  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  prc^)06ed 
district,  the  place  and  date  of  a  district  school  meeting,  or  a  district  election, 
to  occur  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  advertisement.  If  on  account 
of  accident  or  the  negligence  of  voters,  such  meeting  or  election  does  not 
occur  at  date  and  place  annoimced,  subsequent  dates  shall  be  similarly 
named  by  the  Alcalde  not  more  than  ten  days  apart,  until  a  legal  meeting 
ot  election  is  effected. 

(4)  When  from  default  of  legal  voters  or  other  reasons  it  seems  advisable 
to  the  (Governor  Qeneral  to  disestablish  a  school  district,  he  may  do  so, 
placing  its  schools  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Insular  (Government. 

ni. — BASRIO  DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  MEETINGS,  POWERS  OF  SCHOOL   MEETINGS. 

(1)  A  district  school  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  munici- 
pality within  which  it  is  located,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  in  case  of  his  absence  by  any  trustee,  by  written  notice,  naming  the  place 
and  date,  posted  in  at  least  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  district. 

(2)  The  legal  voters  of  schod  districts  when  la^^ully  assembled,  not  less 
than  five  being  present,  shall  have  power  by  majority  votes  of  those  present — 

a.  To  appoint  a  moderator  and  a  clerk  pro  tempore. 

b.  To  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

c.  To  elect  schod  trustees  by  ballot. 

d.  To  establish  schools. 

•    e.  To  designate  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

f.  To  vote  an  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district. 

g.  To  authorize  the  trustees  to  raise  such  additional  amounts  of  money 
as  the  district  may  determine. 

h.  To  repeal  or  modify  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  purpose  of  a  school  meeting  or  election  is  to  authorize 
taxation  or  the  bonding  of  the  district,  such  mating  or  election  shall  not 
be  legal  for  said  purpose  unless  its  object  be  advertised  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  at  least  thirty  days  previous. 

No  district  may  levy  a  tax  of  more  than  ten  mills  on  the  doUar,  or  bond 
itself  for  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation. 

IV. — TOWN   DISTRICTS,    ELECTIONS,    POWERS   OF   PRESIDENT. 

(1)  The  trustees  of  town  districts  shall  be  five  in  number,  elected  by 
twos  and  threes  ny>on  alternate  years,  and  their  t«rni  shall  be  two  years  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  In  the  first  election  of  any  district  two 
members  shall  be  elected  for  two  and  three  mcmlx^rs  for  one  year. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinafter  granted  to  district  trustees 
by  this  act,  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  town  district  shall  exercise  the  powers 
granted  to  school  meetings  in  barrio  dust  riots  by  the  previous  article  of 
this  law. 

(3)  Regular  annual  meetings  and  elections  shall  be  held  the  second 
Monday  in  July  ;  special  elections  may  be  held  by  a  call  of  trustees,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  method  of  electing  tnistees  in  town  districts  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  following  limitations  :  • 

Q,  The  ballot  shall  be  secret  according  to  the  Australian  systemr  _ 
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6.  The  ballots  shall  be  prmted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  shall 
contain  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  election  as  trustees  who  shall  present 
petitions  signed  by  twenty-five  registered  voters  of  the  district  to  that  eflFect. 

c.  The  election  board,  which  shall  preside  at  the  voting  table  and  count 
the  vote,  shall  consist  of  legal  voters  appointed  by  the  candidates  for  election, 
and  each  candidate  whose  name  appears  upon  the  printed  ballot  shall 
appoint  one  member  of  the  board. 

d.  The  printed  ballots  shall  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  political  party 
to  which  the  candidates  respectively  belong. 

e.  After  the  count  is  completed,  the  ballots  shall  be  carefully  packed  in 
a  sealed  package,  and  mailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  preservation 
until  the  next  election. 

/.  By  a  majority  vote  the  board  of  trustees  may  submit  any  question  of 
taxation,  bonding,  or  school  policy  to  tlie  voters  at  any  regular  or  special 
election,  and  such  question  shall  be  printed  upon  the  regular  or  special 
ballot  together  with  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  decision  of  the 
voters  shall  be  binding  upon  the  trustees. 

g.  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  publish  a  handbook  of  information 
for  voters  at  school  elections,  to  be  distributed  free  to  the  legal  voters  of 
town  districts,  containing  the  detailed  provisions  for  registration  of  voters 
and  holding  elections,  and  such  handbook,  when  duly  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  same  legal  force  as  the  other  portions 
of  this  act. 

V. — DISTRICT    OFFICEKS, 

(1)  The  officers  of  a  school  district  shall  be  five  trustees  who  shall  be 
legal  voters  residing  in  the  district,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
and  who  shall  be  elected  annually  in  barrios  districU*,  or  biennially  in  city 
districts,  and  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

(2)  The  trustees  shall  meet  monthly  or  oftener  as  required,  and  three 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They  shall 
elect  from  their  own  number  a  president,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  of  the 
district,  to  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

(3)  The  president  shall  serve  without  compensalion  ;  lie.  shall  call  the 
school  meetings  and  trustee's  meetings,  and  preside  at  the  same.  In  his 
absenai  any  other  trustee  may  perform  his  duties. 

(4)  The  treasurer  of  each  district  shall  receive  and  pay  out  all  moneys 
appropriated  to  or  belonging  to  hts  distnct,  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  public  school  funds  received  from  the  Insular  Treasury  and  of  the 
district  funds  raised  by  tax,  entering  in  his  Ix^oks  all  receipts,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  sources  from  which  received  and  the  objects  to  which  madr  applicable  ; 
and  (ILsburscments  shall  lie  recorded  so  as  to  show  for  what  purpose  the 
money  was  paid. 

(5)  The  treasurer  shall  present  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  his  district 
three  days  before  his  succes.sor  is  elected  a  reiwrt  in  ^^  riting,  signed  by  him 
and  containing  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  within  the  year 
preceding  and  of  all  his  disbursements,  exhibiting  vouchers  therefor;  also 
the  amount  received  by  him  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district  within  the  year,  purposes  for  which  they  were  assessed,  the 
amounts  assesstnl  for  each  i)urix)se,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk,  and  if  it  appears  that  there  is  any  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
he  shall  pay  such  balance  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  as  soon  as  he  executes 
the  bond  required  as  a  condition  of  holding  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  his 
sureties  justify  on  such  bond.  The  President  and  clerk  shall  examine  said 
report,  and  if  correct  they  shall  endorse  the  same  and  file  a  duplicate  copy 
with  the  Bureau  of  Eductition. 

When  said  report  is  approved  as  above  stated  and  endorsed,  the  voters 
at  the  annual  meeting,  or  the  trustees  in  town  districts,  may  authorize 
the  clerk  to  issue  an  order  in  favour  of  said  treasurer  to  an  amount  not 
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exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  all  orders  issued  by  the  clerk  and  signed  by  the 
president  and  paid  by  said  treasurer  during  the  past  school  year. 
■^(6)  The  treasurer  of  each  district  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  district 
in  double  the  amount  of  money,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  which  will 
come  into  his  hands  as  treasurer  during  his  term,  with  sufficient  surety 
to  be  approved  by  the  president  and  clerk,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  district, 
and  a  duplicate  copy  with  the  signed  approval  of  the  president  and  clerk 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  case  of  breach  of  any  condition  of  said  bond,  the  president  shall  cause 
an  action  to  be  commenced  thereon  and  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  district, 
and  the  money  when  collected  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  district. 
The  treasurer  failing  to  give  bond,  as  provided  herein,  or  for  any  cause  being 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duty,  the  trustees  of  the  district  shall  proceed  to 
appoint  another  treasurer,  who  shall  give  bonds  as  required  herein. 

Two-thirds  the  voters  of  any  district  may  petition  the  president  and  the 
clerk  thereof  to  require  of  the  treasurer  new  bonds  under  the  terms  of 
this  section.  On  receiving  such  petition,  the  president  and  clerk  shall 
forthwith  make  such  requisition.  If  the  treasurer  neglects  to  furnish  new 
bonds  within  ten  days,  his  office  may  thereafter  be  declared  vacant  and  be 
filled  by  appointment.     • 

(7)  The  clerk  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meetings  and 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  he  shall  enter 
therein  copies  of  his  report  made  to  the  English  Supervisor  or  to  the  Bureau 
of  education,  and  keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books,  and  papers  belonging 
to  his  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office  ;  he  shall  act  as 
clerk  of  the  district  in  all  its  meetings  ;  or,  if  absent,  record  the  minutes 
of  the  clerk  pro  tempore  ;  his  minutes  shall  show  all  disbursements  author- 
ized by  the  district  meetings  or  by  the  triLstees,  and  he  shall  keep  an  account 
of  all  expenses  of  the  school  and  school  house,  and  record  the  cost  of  out- 
buildings, fences  and  all  the  conveniences  of  tlie  school  room,  such  as  charts, 
maps,  blackboards  and  school  libraries  provided  by  the  district.  He  shall 
issue  vouchers  for  all  amounts  owed  by  tlie  district  as  shown  by  the  dlsburse- 
rnenta  authorized  in  the  minutes,  when  they  become  due,  which  voucliers 
when  countersigned  by  the  president  shall  become  orders  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  district  for  their  face  value.  Each  voucher  sliall  be  dated  and 
numbered,  and  shall  state  the  service  or  consideration  for  which  it  was  drawn, 
and  the  name  of  the  parties  rendering  such  service  or  consideration,  and 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  in  a  book  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(8)  The  clerk  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days*  notice  of  each  annual  meeting 
or  school  election,  and  each  meeting  for  the  authorization  of  taxation  or 
bonds,  and  ten  days*  notice  of  all  other  meetings  or  elections,  by  posting 
three  notices  thereof  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  district. 

Every  notice  for  a  special  meeting  or  election  shall  set  forth  the  object  for 
which  such  meeting  or  election  is  called.  In  barrio  districts  special  meetings 
for  any  purpose  authorized  by  this  act,  may  be  called  on  order  of  the  trustees 
or  by  written  request  of  any  three  voters  of  the  district.  Upon  refusal  of 
the  clerk  to  call  a  meeting,  or  his  neglect  to  do  so  for  three  days  after  receiving 
a  written  request  from  three  voters,  said  three  voters  may  call  a  legal  meeting 
by  posting  written  notices  as  indicated  above.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
object  of  the  annual  meeting  be  specified  in  the  notice  calling  it. 

(9)  Each  district  clerk  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  June  of  each  year, 
make  and  transmit  to  the  English  Supervisor  of  his  municipahty  or  super- 
vising district,  a  certified  report,  on  a  blank  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  furnished  by  said  English  Supervisor,  showing  the  condition 
and  value  of  school  property,  receipts  from  difi'erent  sources,  dis- 
bursements for  difi'erent  objects,  and  such  other  matters^as  the  blanks 
may  require. 

P^(lO)  The  English  Supervisor  and  the  Alcalde  in  each  Municipality  shall 
meet  in  the  Alcaldia  of  said  Municipality,  upon  some  day  in  the  third  wee]( 

.4 
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in  June,  and  shall  examine  the  reports  of  clerks  of  school  districts  of  the 
Municipality  in  order  to  ascertain  respecting  each  report : 

a.  Whether  the  cash  items  are  recorded  in  their  proper  places  ;  whether 
the  financial  statement  balances ;  and  whether  all  questions  in  the  report 
are  correctly  answered. 

6.  Whether  the  report  was  made  within  the  time  specified  by  law  ;  and 
in  case  of  any  report  sent  by  mail,  it  shall  be  deemed  made  when  deposited 
in  a  post  office,  properly  stamped  and  addressed  to  the  English  Supervisor 
of  the  municipality  or  supervising  district. 

(11)  Every  clerk  whose  report  is  found  to  be  accurate  and  made  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  shall  receive  pay  for  such  service  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  on  the  cash  disbursements  of  the  year ;  but  the  amount 
paid  for  this  service  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  case  errors  of  a  minor  character  occur  in  a  report,  evidently  uninten- 
tional, one  half  the  compensation  otherwise  paid  may  be  paid  the  clerk, 
but  this  only  in  case  he  corrects  all  such  errors  and  returns  the  report 
corrected  before  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  English  Supervisor  immediately  after  the  reports  have  been  examined 
by  himself  and  the  Alcalde  of  the  municipality,  shall  send  a  w^ritten  notice 
to  every  clerk  found  to  be  entitled  to  pay,  stating  such  fact.  Such  notice 
shall  be  a  voucher  on  which  the  treasurer  of  the  district  shall  pay  the  clerk 
the  sum  due  for  such  service  out  of  any  funds  appUcable  to  current  expenses 
and  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  teachers  holding  orders  against  or  under 
contract  to  the  district. 

VI. — ^DISmiCT  TAXES. 

(1)  All  taxes  levied  by  a  district  for  public  school  purposes  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  real  property  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
municipal  taxes,  but  the  account  of  all  such  taxes  shall  be  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  municipal  taxes,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
other  districts  of  the  municipality,  and  the  money  may  be  spent  only  upon 
order  of  the  district  treasurer.  In  case  the  school  taxes  collected  from  any 
district  do  not  amount  to  the  sum  required  by  the  levy  of  the  school  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  municipal  treasurer  shall  at  once  notify  the 
district  treasurer  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  that  fact,  with  full  details 
of  the  persons  defaulting  in  taxes  and  for  what  amount.  District  taxes 
shall  have  preference  to  municipal  taxes,  and  in  case  of  partial  payment  of 
taxes,  said  payment  shall  be  applied  to  the  district  levy  until  it  is  satisfied, 
pending  legal  action  for  the  collection  of  the  remainder  from  the  defaulting 
taxpayers. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  each  district  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June  of 
each  year,  furnish  to  the  Alcalde  of  his  MunicipaUty  an  attested  copy  of  so 
much  of  his  district  record  as  will  show  the  amount  of  money  voted  to 
be  raised  by  the  district  for  school  purposes  at  any  annual  or  ^cial  meeting 
during  the  year,  and  any  amount  levied  by  trustees  under  power  conferred 
by  this  act,  without  the  vote  of  the  district. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Alcalde  to  place  on  file  the  reports  of  the 
district  clerks  of  his  Municipality  and  to  cause  the  amounts  specified  therein 
to  be  levied  upon  tlie  taxable  property  of  each  respective  district,  and  such 
taxes  to  be  entered  upon  the  assessment  rolls  as  to  indicate  the  special  object 
for  which  each  arcouat  respectively  is  levied. 

But  municipal  officers,  in  entering  such  tax,  shall  not  te  required  to  use 
as  a  rate  i)er  cent,  any  fractional  part  of  a  mill  lower  than  one-fourth. 

(4)  The  Secretary/ of  Finance  shall  notify  each  municipal  Alcalde,  on 
the  first  of  June  of  ^ach  year,  or  within  three  days  subsequent  to  that  date, 
of  the  tax  necessary  to  be  levied  to  pay  principal  and  interest  due  upon  district 
loans  of  each  diitrict  of  the  Mnnicii)ality,  and  it  shall  \c  th^  duty  of  Iho 
Alcalde  to  cause  such  tax  to  be  entered  with  the  other  school  tax  of  eacii 
district,  in  such  manner  as  to  have  preference  to  all  other  itema  of  said  tax. 
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(5)  No  tax  can  be  levied  for  public  school  purposes  by  any  other  authority 
other  than  that  of  the  Insular  Qovernment  or  of  the  school  district,  nor 
can  any  district  be  bonded  for  school  purposes  in  any  other  way  than  that 
authorized  in  this  act ;  and  no  part  of  the  municipal  tax,  levied  by  the 
Municipality  as  distinct  from  the  district,  can  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
except  as  specially  provided  in  this  act. 

VII. — ^DISTBICT  BONDS. 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  district,  at  a  special  meeting 
or  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose,  may  authorize  an  issue  of  district 
bonds.  A  special  meeting  or  a  special  election  to  authorize  an  issue  of 
bonds  may  be  called  at  any  time,  not  a  legal  holiday,  by  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  district ;  but  in  town  districts  a  majority  of  the  municipal 
council  must  concur  with  the  school  trustees  in  the  call  for  an  election  for 
this  purpose,  and  their  concurrence  in  said  call  shall  be  a  legal  approval 
by  the  Municipality  in  its  corporate  capacity  of  the  issue  in  question.  The 
resolution  submitted  to  the  voters  shall  specify  : 

a.  The  amount  of  the  issue. 

6.  The  time  it  is  to  run.  * ' 

c.  The  exact  purpose  for  which  the  proceeds  shall  be  used. 

(2)  Within  three  days  of  the  passage  of  a  resolution  bonding  a  district, 
the  trustees  shall  forward  three  attested  copies  of  said  resolution,  with  a 
statement  of  the  vote  thereupon,  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Island, 
to  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  the  Secretary  of  Justice, 
and  the  S*»cretary  of  the  Interior  respectively. 

(3)  Within  ten  days  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  resolution  from  the 
Governor  General,  each  Secretary  shall  render  a  written  opinion  upon  the 
legality  and  advisability  of  said  issue  to  the  Governor  General,  and  the 
latter  will  thereupon  legalize  the  issue  by  announcement  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  or  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  communicate  that  fact  to  the  clerk  ol  the 
di  M  rict. 

(1)  Within  ten  days  of  the  publication  of  a  notice  legalizing  any  issue 
of  district  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  Justice  shall  forward  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district  engraved  coupon  bonds,  as  specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  district. 
Sucli  bonds  shall  he  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  sliall  be 
payable  in  five,  ten  or  fifteen  annual  instalments  of  equal  amount,  and  shall 
carry  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 

(5)  Within  ten  days  of  receiving  the  bonds  from  the  Secretary  of  Justice, 
the  clerk  of  the  district  shall  have  the  bonds,  and  each  coupon  of  said  bonds 
signe^l  by  the  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  town  districts  also  by  the 
Alcalde  of  the  Municipality,  and  shall  return  said  bonds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Finance. 

(fi)  Four  times  in  each  year  and  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  bids  for  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  Justice  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  and  in  one  daily  paper  of  the  Capital  and  one  daily 
paper  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  advertisement  calling  for  bids  for  all  district 
bonds  that  are  in  liia  hands  unsold,  stating  in  such  advertisement  the  amount, 
perio*!,  and  purix)sc  of  each  district  issue.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
such  advertisement,  a  registry  of  all  the  l)onds  to  be  sold  shall  be  made 
in  duplicate  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  such 
copy  containing  a  copy  of  the  district  resolution  authorizin/i  such  bonds, 
a  copy  of  the  official  announcement  of  the  Governor  Gereral  legalizing 
such  bonds,  and  a  list  and  description  of  the  bonds  by  number,  together 
with  a  certification  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  Municipality  within  which  the 
district  is  situated,  to  the  signatures  upon  the  same. 

(7)  All  bids  for  bonds  shall  be  sealed,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  for  ten  per  cent,  the  face  value  of  the  bonds,  to  be  forfeited 
if  the  bidder  does  not  abide  by  the  terras  of  his  bid.    All  bids  shall  be  opened 
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at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  at  a  time  specified  in  the  advertiie- 
ment  of  the  bonds,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  the 
Secretary  of  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  or  the  deputized  representatives  of  each  of  these.  The 
trustees  of  any  district  whose  bonds  are  to  be  sold  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
have  a  special  representative  present  at  the  opening  of  the  bids.  Immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  bids,  the  Director  ojf  Public  Instruction  shall  notify 
the  clerk  of  each  district  at  what  premium,  if  any,  the  bonds  of  his  district 
were  sold,  and  the  clerk  shall  enter  this  communication  in  his  records. 

(8)  No  bid  for  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  shall  be  accepted. 
Where  bonds  are  taken  at  a  premium,  the  amount  of  said  premium  upon 
the  entire  issue  shall  be  deposited,  when  received  from  the  purchaser  of 
the  bonds,  in  the  insular  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  district  issuing ; 
and  this  money  shall  be  deducted  from  the  tax  levied  upon  the  district  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  upon  the  bonds  in  question.  The 
face  value  of  the  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  and  may 
be  drawn  against  directly  by  the  district  treasurer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  specified  for  district  orders  upon  the  municipal  treasury,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Finance  shall  recognize  no  order  not  issued  for  the  payment 
of  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  specified  in  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  bonds. 

(9)  District  bond  coupons  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  upon 
presentation  when  due,  and  said  secretary  shall  draw  directly  upon 
the  municipal  treasury  involved  for  the  same  amount,  wliich  sum  the 
municipal  treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  without  an  order  from  the  district 
clerk.  But  the  municipal  treasurer  shall  within  ten  days  of  payment 
forward  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  question  a  full  statement  of  the  trans- 
action, indicating  by  number  the  bonds  and  the  coupons  upon  which  pay- 
ment was  applied,  and  the  district  clerk  shall  enter  the  same  in  his  records. 

( 10)  District  bonds  may  be  authorized  only  for  the  following  purposes  : 
a.  To  purchase  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

6.  To  erect,  complete,  or  furnish  a  school  house. 

c.  To  pay  an  indebtedness  already  incurred  in  erecting  or  furnishing  a 
school  house. 
To  refund  the  district's  indebtedness. 

VIII. 

(1)  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  a  school  district  to  acquire 
a  site  for  a  school  house,  or  an  addition  to  a  school  house  site,  and  the  same 
shall  not  be  acquired  by  agreement  with  the  owners  thereof,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  said  district  may  prosecute  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  said  site  and  its  appraisal  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  following  the  law 
of  the  land  in  such  procedure. 

(2)  All  plans  and  designs  for  school  houses,  and  for  remodelling,  adding 
to,  or  furnishing  school  houses,  and  the  contracts  for  the  execution  of  the 
same,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  before  they  have  legal 
force.  And  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  furnish  plans  and  estimates 
for  school  houses  to  school  trustees  upon  application  without  charge.  The 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  or  his  deputy,  may  by  a  written  order  to  that 
effect  stop  payment  upon  any  contract  for  construction,  repair  or  furnish- 
ing of  a  school  house,  until  satisfied  that  the  terms  of  said  contract  are  being 
properly  observed. 

(3)  Where  a  district  provides  but  one  school,  said  school  shall  be  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  the  school  house  shall  be  entirely  separate,  and  upon 
different  premises  from  the  residence  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  private 
family. 

(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  keep  the  school  build- 
ings of  their  district  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  proper  out- 
houses for  the  pupils,  and  to  bring  action  to  remove  any  nuisance  or  un- 
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PART    TWO. 

Laws  Governing  Public  Instruction. 

I.  ^ 

An  Order  Defining  Public  Schools  and  the  Rights  of  Pupils. 

(1)  All  schools  supported  by  public  taxation,  either  local  or  Insular, 
shall  be  styled  public  schools,  and  admission  to  them  shall  be  free  and  withou  t 
charge  to  all  persons  between  tlie  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  who  arc 
residents  of  the  Island.  And  it  is  forbidden  any  teacher  to  accept  fees  for 
instruction  given  in  public  schools  during  school  hours. 

(2)  The  teacher  may  suspend,  and  the  board  of  education  may  per- 
manently exclude,  from  public  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  pupils  of 
bod  moral  character,  or  who  are  insubordinate,  or  who  possess  or  arc 
exposed  to  infectious  disease. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 

II. 

An  Order  Defining  the  School  Year  and  Its  Divisions. 

(1)  The  legal  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions  of  three  hours  cacut 
from  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  1.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  respectivdy. 

(2)  The  school  week  shall  consist  of  five  school  days. 

(3)  The  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  school  weeks. 

(4)  The  school  terra  shall  consist  of  three  school  months 

(5)  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  three  terms,  to  wit : 

A  winter  term,  beginning  the  twelfth  Monday  before  Holy  Week. 

A  spring  term,  beginning  the  Monday  after  Holy  Week. 

A  fall  term,  beginning  the  twelfth  Monday  before  Christmas  Week. 

(6)  The  only  days  of  the  school  term  during  which  it  shall  be  legal  for 
teachers  to  close  school  shall  be  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  those  legal 
holidays  established  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Justice  in  his  order  of 
April  11th,  1899,  aj  proved  by  General  Henry. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 
These  holidays  are  the  following  : 
New  Year's  Day. 

Twenty-second  of  February  [Washington's  Birthday]. 
Good  Friday. 

Fourth  of  July  [Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States]. 
Christmas  Day. 

And  the  day  named  as  the  national  thanksgiving  day  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

III. 

An  Order  Establishing  a  Graded  System  of  Schools  in  Towns. 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1899,  the  present  classification  of  schools  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  a  system  of  rural  schools  and  graded  schools  substituted 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions  : 

(1)  x\ll  schools  in  barrios,  villages  and  country  districts,  where  it  is  not 
practicable  for  more  than  fifty  pupils  to  attend  at  the  same  building,  shall 
be  denominated  rural  schools,  and  in  such  schools  the  Rural  School  Program, 
as  authorized  in  the  Teachers'  Manual,  shall  be  followed  ;  and  such  schools 
shall  be  opened  to  children  of  both  sexes. 

(2)  W^herevcr  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty  in  any  one  building,  and 
is  less  than  one  hundred,  the  teacher  shall  record  the  applications .  for 
admission  in  order  as  they  are  made,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  that  purpose  ;  but  no  teacher  shall  admit  more  than 
fifty  pupils  to  his  school,  and  he  shall  admit  them  in  order  of  ai^ication. 
Biit  it  any  pupil  admitted  shall  be  absent  for  two  sessions  any  week,  except 
on  account  of  illness,  or  illness  in  his  family,  <tucb  pupil  shall  lose  his  place 
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.ifi'l  I  hi    Aork  yjiifU'A  for  «:a/:h  UAch^rr,  with  fstzj  ^uiLzmLtLAm.  zr^  yvsil^ 
until  lUtiii'.  M  a  H«-.|jarat^.  U:{i/;h';r  arid  a  skpiaiirji.  ^^.d  fir  aJ.  az 
|ir'/vi/l"l   for  in  t.h<;  T<:a':li«rM'  Nfaniial. 

'1;  Iri  fj\itpt\A  wii<:n;  tlw:r»:  an;  four  gnui«s9  or  mort-  ^ze  pr-t-rai^ 
.iIiaII  «-<«'r' :i-i«:  a\\\i^:t\\am\v,  fuhctiorM  ov«:r  ail  th^  gravies  of  zi»  x^tifUiS. 
ti-.ft/-)iifif/  i)i«-  )iii/h<Mt  r'if>rii.     flit  otiicial  titl^  sLaU  fcfe  iT^'TTaL  jf  'Jzst 
/V')i«;<;l,  iififl  hii  'iiib&ry  firf  provifk-'l  in  order  numtKf  ihre^  cf  ihe  S 
U^i     '111'  d>jii<M  of  \\\*'  priiicifjal  -iliall  \f^  thoee  ouuir.^  in  liij^  T-i 
Manual 

'/;  VVlirii-v'T  pra^ti<:i»hl<!  iIm:  dilfcrent  gra/ies  of  a  achoci  £=.;^sS  bi 
in  i.li«'  4iiii«'.  building.    .S<:lirjr>l  numtA  provided  by  mnriinpa.T'ari    -wh 
Ini  f  iiiiil  or  ((nuif^l  Hclif^'U,  liiall  c/Kitairi  as  a  minimum  oik  ax^i 
•'I  I  MM:  nil' I  MM  of  llof>r  anra  tor  every  pupil  bleated  in  the  room. 

IV. 

An  Onlf  f  l'MJt(riiliinf<  u  I^f^al  OiurHe  fjf  Study  for  the  PuUic  Sehoijti  oc 
run  tii  \{u'4}. 
(If  On  i&nd  lilUT  Uh*.  U-KiiniinK  of  the  fall  term  of  1S&9,  the  foUovinf 
roiif.tf  Iff  itiiidy  i;t  iiuthori/>:d  for  the  public  schooLs  of  Puerto  Rico,  puhlir 
M^li'iifl  piipil'i  iifi*  I  fitilJi'd  lo  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  herein  Dan:cd 
iif'^-oiduii/  lo  tlii'U'  if.nuUi  and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  teachers  are 
foibidd'-n  lo  li-urli  iiny  Htudy  not  liiTein  authorized  in  public  schools  during 

>'.l/iil  H<'hof#l  hoiiM. 

('/)  TupilH  Will  Ih:  Knub'^l  HO  far  oh  possible  into  six  grades,  each  represent- 
ing oni-.  yi-ui  'rt  work.  In  tlu!  first  and  second  years  two  recitations  a  day 
iir«-  M'quui-d  HI  f'lirh  rniijor  Hubj<;ct  taught  ;  in  other  years  one  recitatioa 
a  diiy  M  riquiM'd  in  fucli  major  subject.  Hut  in  nir^  ^hools  where  there 
uM  pupil  1  of  all  nix  ^riMlfs,  the  two  highest  ^C3^^^may  be  combined  for 
riH-itiifion  puMMNNMi. 

('/,)  In  I  iiMil  Hf^hools  each  s4*ssion  shall  l)c  divided  into  nine  twenty-minute 
\tt't  iihIi,  oI  which  th«*.  last  ei^^lit  shall  Ix:  devoted  to  major  subjects.  In  town 
tu'.\umli  while  the  nuinlntr  of  f.:nules  Uiught  by  a  single  teacher  is  not  more 
ihiin  iliM-i-,  I iich  ;«i',(Mioii  shall  consist  iA  six  thirty-minute  periods,  of  which 
loin  at  li-ait  .iliall  In-  devoted  t^)  niajor  subjects. 
,    i  \)  Thi-  niiijor  Miibjrrts  tau^bt  in  public  schools  shall  be  the  following  : 

//.  Si'A'i'i.ui  l)urui/^'  the  first  two  years  reading  and  writing  only  shall 
\tt'  t.'LiiKlil.  hnrini-:  the  last  four  years  two  periods  a  week  will  be  devoted 
to  lan^Miat;!-  work  in  Spanish  and  Spanish  grammar.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  niaslrml  the  first  diilicultirs  of  reading,  his  work  in  this  subject  shall 
\tt'.  MO  directi'd  as  to  devel(>pe  literary  taste,  and  wherever  possible  complete 
or  abrid^t'd  lit<rary  niasterpirces  shall  l)e  read. 

h.  Knglish  rea<ling  shall  In'^in  in  the  second  year,  but  in  town  schools 
chart  work  shall  Im-  Im-^uu  in  Kn^lish  in  the  first  year  whenever  the  teacher 
lias  less  than  three  grades.  i)uring  the  last  four  years,  English  language 
lessons  shall  1m;  taught  two  {leriods  a  week,  where  exact  training  in  com*' 
])OHition  and  the  use  of  cornet  grammatical  forms  will  be  taught  through 
nracticc.  In  the  last  three  years  two  periods  a  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
United  States  History  and  Civil  Government  as  major  subjects.  Claas  work 
hi  English  must  be  eiUirely  in  that  language  after  the  second  year. 
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c.  AititfiBtEttc — Number  work  during  the  first  two  years  will  be  in 
Spanish  and  English.  For  commercial  reasons  and  because  of  the  simple 
vocabulary  required,  the  Arithmetic  of  the  last  four  years  will  be  taught 
in  English.  The  metric  system  will  be  used,  the  English  tables  being  placed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  text  book  for  reference.  The  text  book  must  contain 
a  Spanish  and  English  vocabulary. 

a.  Geography— Oral  Geography  may  be  taught  as  a  minor  subject 
during  the  first  two  years  in  graded  schools  where  the  teacher  has  not 
more  than  three  grades  under  her  charge.  The  text  book  will  be  used  during 
the  last  four  years.    Geography  shall  be  taught  in  Spanish. 

(5)  The  minor  subjects  taught  in  pubUc  schools  shall  be  the  following  : 

a.  Music — Pupils  will  be  required  to  learn  the  national  airs  by  ear. 
Kindergarten  motion  songs  will  also  be  taught  in  lower  grades.  Where 
the  teacher  is  competent  to  do  so,  or  a  supervisor  of  music  is  provided,  note 
singing  may  be  taught. 

b.  Drawing — Where  the  teacher  is  competent  to  do  so,  or  a  supervbor 
of  drawing  is  provided,  drawing  may  be  taught.  Clay  modelling  and  stick 
laying  may  be  associated  with  drawing  wherever  practicable,  to  develop 
the  pupil's  sense  of  form. 

c.  Manual  Training — Where  faciUties  are  provided  and  the  teachers' 
time  allows,  plain  needle  work  sewing  and  cutting  may  be  taught  girls, 
or  sloyd  work  may  be  taught  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Oral  lessons  in  agricul- 
ture will  be  taught  as  heretofore. 

d.  Writing  and  Spklling— Ordinarily  writing  and  spelling  will  be 
associated  with  the  major  subjects,  reading  and  language  work,  in  the  two 
languages ;  but  where  the  teacher  has  not  more  than  three  grades,  or 
the  tijne  is  not  otherwise  occupied  by  the  major  subjects,  these  subjects 
may  be  taught  at  separate  periods. 

e.  Hygiene — This  subject  is  required,  and  must  be  taught  orally  in  all 
schools  or  from  charts.  In  graded  schools  where  teachers  have  not  more 
than  three  grades,  a  text  book  may  be  used. 

f.  Morals — Morals  as  distinct  from  secular  or  religious  teaching  may 
be  taught  orally  in  schools. 

(6)  The  Bureau  c)f  Education,  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  publish  a  Teachers*  Manual  for  public  schools  of  different 
grades,  specifying  in  detail  the  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  particular 
subject  to  be  taught  in  the  different  years,  and  the  methods,  books,  and 
programmes  to  be  used  in  teachuig  the  same ;  and  said  Manual,  when 
authorized  as  above  provided  and  published,  shall  have  the  same  legal 
force  as  the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

V. 

An  Order  Determining  the  Legal  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Bico. 
On  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1809,  teachers  in  the  public 
institutions  of  Puerto  Rico  must  possess  the  following  quaUfications  and 
the  corresponding  diplomas,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  : 

(1)  Every  professor,  instructor,  or  teacher  of  any  grade  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  allied  professional  school  except  the 
School  of  Commerce,  who  receives  a  salary  from  the  pubUc  funds,  nmst 
possess,  [a]  a  degree  from  a  college  or  gymnasium  of  America  or  Europe 
or  a  diploma  equivalent  to  such  a  degree,  showing  that  he  has  completed 
satisfactorily  a  course  of  at  least  three  years  in  subjects  higher  than  the 
secondary  school  studies  ;  and  [b]  a  degree  as  doctor  or  an  equivalent  degree 
from  a  university  of  America  or  Europe  of  standing,  showing  that  he  has 
completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
he  will  give  mstruction. 

(2)  Every  professor,  instructor,  or  teacher  of  any  grade  in  any  secondary 
school  of  Puerto  Rico  [normal  school  or  high  school],  except  critic  teachers, 
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and  teachers  of  drawing,  sloyd,  manual  training,  or  music,  must  poBsess 
the  qualificatioDB  stated  in  clause  [a]  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  act. 
Critic  teachers  in  normal  schools  must  he  graduates  of  normal  schools 
where  model  school  work  is  done  in  connection  with  professional  training, 
or  graduates  of  pedagogical  courses  in  a  college  or  university  of  repute  with 
experience  in  model  school  work. 

(3)  English  supervisors  must  he  graduates  of  a  university,  college  or 
normal  school,  or  a  secondary  school  preparing  for  the  hest  American 
univendties  ;  and  English  must  be  their  mother  tongue. 

(4)  Principals  of  graded  schods  must  be  college  or  normal  school  graduates. 

(5)  Graded  school  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or 
grsuluates  of  secondary  schods  preparing  for  the  best  American  universities 
with  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher. 

(6)  Rural  school  teachers  must  possess  certificates  granted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  upon  examination,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided 
for  by  this  act. 

(7)  Any  teacher  possessing  qualification  for  teaching  in  schoob  of  a 
higher  grade  may  teach  in  a  school  of  a  lower  grade. 

(8)  Certificates  to  teach  shall  be  granted  to  candidates  possesong  the 
qualifications  above  provided,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  herein  established.  Such  certificates  shall  be  valid 
tor  five  years  and  may  be  reindorsed  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instructicm 
at  the  end  of  any  five  year  period  for  a  term  of  equal  length,  if  the  holder 
can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  school  work 
or  has  attended  an  institution  of  learning  as  a  student  since  the  previous 
endorsement  of  hb  certificate. 

(9)  All  teachers  not  at  present  holding  positions  in  Puerto  Bioo  sclioc^ 
who  shall  hereafter  be  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  any  public  institution 
rf  Puerto  Rico  shall  present  evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
i£aglish  to  be  able  to  teach  in  either  of  those  languages. 

(10)  It  shall  be  illegal  for  any  pubUc  official  to  pay  money  from  the 
;iublic  funds  for  service  as  a  teacher  to  any  person  not  holding  the  certificates 
required  by  this  act,  and  any  public  official  so  doing  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  the  money  so  paid. 

(11)  On  or  before  May  31st,  1899,  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  publish 
a  plan  for  granting  diplomas  conforming  with  the  graduation  estaDhshed 
by  this  act,  to  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  hold  legal  titles  under  the  Spanish  law,  and  to  English  superviaors 
now  holding  appointments.  The  same  Bureau  shall  also  provide  for 
examinations  for  certificates  under  section  six  of  this  act,  and  regulations 
for  conducting  the  same  ;  and  all  such  provisions  shall  become  valid  portions 
of  this  act  when  duly  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

VI. 

An  Order  Determining  Salaries  and  Payment  of  Teachers. 

(1)  English  Supervisors  and  Graded  School  Principals,  holding  Principals* 
diplomas,  shall  receive  seventy-five  dollars  [?75]  per  month,  for  each  month 
of  actual  service. 

(2)  Graded  school  teachers,  teaching  iu  schools  of  four  grades  and  up- 
wards in  towns  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  shall  receive  fifty 
dollars  I  $50]  per  month,  for  each  month  of  actual  serv  ice. 

(3)  Graded  school  teachers,  tcaclihig  in  schools  of  two  grades  and  up- 
wards in  towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  or  less,  shall  receive  forty 
dollars  [$40]  per  month,  for  eacli  month  of  actual  service. 

(4)  Teachers  in  country  schools  (rural  and  auxiliary  schools)  shall  receive 
thirty  dollars  [$30]  per  month,  for  each  month  of  actual  service. 

(5)  Salaries  shall  be  payable  at  the  close  of  each  school  month. 

(0)  The  discount  for  the  teachers'  pension  fund  shall  be  deducted  from 
salaries  before  payment. 
This  ord«r  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 
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VII. 

An  Order  Providing  Free  Text  Books  for  Public  Schools. 

(1)  AH  books  and  supplies  owned  by  the  municipalities  and  at  present 
in  use  in  the  public  schoob  shall  be  collected  by  the  municipal  school  board 
of  each  municipaUty  before  July  1st,  1899,  and  stored  in  the  Alcaldia  or 
some  equally  suitable  place,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  purchase  under  bid  and  loan  to  public 
school  pupils  the  text  books  necessary  for  school  use,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  second  part  of  this  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 

VIII. 

An  Order  Defining  the  Regulation  of  MunicipaUties  to  Public  Schools. 

(1)  Municipalities  must  provide  rooms  for  pubUc  school  purposes,  and 
shall  be  required  to  provide  separate  residences  for  teachers.  Where- 
ever  possible  MunicipaUties  shall  provide  public  school  buildings,  constructed 
and  furnished  according  to  plans  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
suitable  for  graded  schools.  Where  Municipalities  provide  such  buildings, 
additional  teachers  sufficient  for  six  grades  will  be  furnished  as  needed. 

(2)  Municipalities  must  provide  all  supplies  for  schools  excepting  text 
books,  maps,  and  flags,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  school.  But  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  provide  such  supplies, 
and  must  provide  them  for  municipal  authorities  at  cost. 

(3)  The  authority  at  present  exercised  by  municipal  school  boards  shall 
not  be  limited  or  abridg^  in  any  way,  except  so  far  as  specifically  stated  in 
this  and  the  accompanying  orders.  MunicipaUties  may  provide  additional 
schools,  or  provide  for  the  opening  of  schools  during  vacations,  or  in  any 
other  way  increase  their  educational  faciUties  from  their  public  funds. 

This  order  wiU  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 

IX. 

An  Order  Granting  Additional  Powers  to  Municipal  School  Boards  in  the 

Appointment  of  Teachers. 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1899,  teachers  in  public  schools  may  be  appointed 
by  mimicipal  school  boards,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions  : 

(1)  Municipal  school  boards  may  advertise  vacancies  in  the  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  Official  Gazette  at  least  ten  days  before 
electing  teachers,  with  not^cation  of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting. 

(2)  At  the  legal  meeting  so  set,  two-thirds  of  the  board  being  present, 
the  members  present  may  by  a  majority  vote  elect  legaUy  qualified  teachers 
for  the  foUowing  school  term  or  school  year.  But  if  the  teacher  elected 
is  a  relative  within  the  third  degree  of  any  member  of  the  school  board, 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  shaU  be  necessary  to  elect. 

(3)  Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall  notify 
the  Director  of  PubUc  Instruction,  in  writing  of  the  name  of  the  teacher 
elected,  for  his  approval. 

(4)  When  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  has  fully  approved  and 
attested  to  the  legal  quaUfications  of  the  teacher  elected,  the  officers  of  the 
board  shaU  sign  a  written  contract,  upon  bkuiks  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  that  purpose,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  with  the  teacher 
as  party  of  the  second  part,  ongafrinp  him  to  teach  for  the  following  school 
term  or  school  year,  as  provided  at  the  meeting  of  the  board.  Such  contract 
shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  the  other  to  be  delivered  to  the  teacher. 

(5)  When  a  teacher,  on  account  of  illness  or  for  any  other  reason  of 
equal  moment,  is  prevent-ed  from  attending  to  his  duties,  the  clerk  shall 
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immediately  notify  the  Director  of  Public  Instmction  of  that  faet,  mnd  said 
Director  shall  upon  receipt  of  such  notificatioQ  appoint  a  legally  qualified 
substitute  to  serve  until  the  regular  teacher  can  resume  his  dnties  or  a 
successor  is  legally  appointed  by  the  municipal  school  boanL 

(6)  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  may  annul  any  coatiaet  between 
a  school  board  and  a  teacher  for  cause,  and  if  the  board  negkcta  to  fill 
the  vacancy  may  appoint  a  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  or  until 
a  teacher  is  legally  appointed  by  the  board.  The  municipal  school  boaxd 
may  suspend  a  teacher  from  his  functions  for  flagrant  immorality  or  ne^edt, 
or  for  violating  the  school  law,  pending  action  by  the  Director  of  Pubtie 
InstructicHi. 


An  Order  Establishing  High  Schods  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  ^Vherever  municipaUties  petition  for  such  a  school^  and  provide 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  (f  10,000)  for  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  building  and  a  site  for  the  same,  high  schods  with  graded  schools  attached 
will  be  provided  by  the  Insular  Government,  with  courses  preparing  for 
any  American  college  or  university,  with  a  course  in  manual  training,  and 
with  a  course  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  building  shall  be  planned,  erected  and  furnished,  the  coorse  of 
studies  determined,  and  the  teachers  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  All  teachers  employed  in  such  schools  shall  be  normal  school  or 
university  graduates,  familiar  with  American  school  methods,  and  the 
principals  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  an  American  college  or  university  of  rank,  and  shall  demonstrate  this 
fact  either  by  presenting  a  diploma  from  such  a  college  or  university  or  by 
examination.  But  these  requirements  may  be  waived  in  case  of  specially 
qualified  teachers  in  special  subjects  such  as  sloyd  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Wherever  Puerto  llicans  possessing  the  above  quahfications,  and  qualifica- 
tions equal  to  those  of  other  candidates,  appear,  they  shall  be  preferred  in 
making  appointments. 

(4)  The  Insular  appropriations  for  a  high  school  with  graded  school 
attached  is  $5«000  per  annum. 

XL 

An  Onlcr  Establishing  a  Normal  School  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1899,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  posmUe, 
a  Normal  School  of  Puerto  Kico  will  be  opened. 

(2)  The  school  will  be  located  in  some  town  of  the  Island,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  town's  making  a  satisfactory 
offer  for  the  school. 

(3)  The  Insular  Government  will  provide  a  building  for  the  school  and 
lor  a  model  school  for  practice,  teaching  to  be  connected  with  it. 

(4)  The  Normal  School  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
courses  for  teachers,  a  course  preparing  students  to  enter  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  universities  of  highest  standing  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Teachers  employed  in  the  Normal  School  shall  be  faniiliar  with 
American  school  methods  and  competent  to  place  their  departments  upon 
an  equaUty  with  those  of  any  similar  school  of  the  States.  Where  native 
teachers  possessing  these  qualificatious  apply,  they  shall  be  preferred  in 
making  appointments. 

(6)  The  appointment  of  teachers  for  the  Normal  School,  the  regulations 
of  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  executive 
administration  of  the  school  shall  l)e  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  E>liiciition,  acting  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  Tuition  shall  be  free  in  the  Normal  School  for  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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XII. 

An  Order  Authorizing  the  Organization  of  Professional  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Hico. 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Education  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  to  organize  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  a  School 
of  Commerce  and  such  other  professional  schools  as  may  be  needed  in 
this  Island  and  for  which  properly  qualified  students  may  apply  to  be 
admitted,  to  be  opened  with  the  fall  term  of  1899,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

(2)  The  Schools  of  the  University  shall  be  located  at  San  Juan. 

(3)  Tuition  shall  be  charged  in  professional  schook. 

XIII. 

An  Order  Qoverning  Finances  and  Accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(1)  All  financial  accoimts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  including  those 
for  teachers*  salaries  and  for  text  books  and  school  supplies,  shall  be  kept 
in  English,  and  in  American  money. 

(2)  One  twelfth  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  educational  budget  for  the 
year  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  s  bankers  or  financial  agents 
by  the  proper  officials,  to  the  credit  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month  ;  and  all  payments  from  said 
budget  shall  be  made  upon  order  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

(3)  Within  three  days  of  the  first  of  each  month  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  render  a  detailed  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid 
by  him  during  the  past  month,  and  of  all  balances  on  hand  or  indebtedness 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  said  month,  in  duplicate,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance  ;  and  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  accompanied  by  receipts  or  \  ouchers  for  all  payments. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sliall  issue  vouchers  for  tlie  payment 
of  all  salaries  from  the  educational  budget,  except  those  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  at  the  close  of  each  month  of  service,  and  the  Secretary 
of  each  municipal  school  board  shall  issue  similar  vouchers  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  his  municipality  at  the  close  of  each  school  month  ;  and 
such  vouchers  when  presented  by  their  lawful  holders  shall  be  legal  orders 
upon  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  face  value. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  May  1st,  1899.  The  clause  with  reference 
to  common  school  teachers,  in  section  four  of  this  order,  shall  take  effect 
July  1st,  1899. 
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An  Act  Establishing  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
THE  Philippine  Islands,  and  Appropriating  Forty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($40,000)  for  the  Organisation  and  Main- 
tenance OF  A  Normal  and  a  Trade  School  in  Manila, 
AND  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  ($15,000)  for  the  Organi- 
sation AND  Maintenance  of  an  Agricultural  School  in 
THE  Island  of  Negros  for  the  Year  1901. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the  United 

States   Philippine   Commission,    that: 

Section  1.  A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  hereby  established,  the  central  office  of  which  shall  Ix*  in  the  city 
of  Manila.  All  primary  instruction  in  the  schoob  established  or  main- 
tained under  this  act  shall  be  free. 
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Sec.  2.  All  schoob  heretofore  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Military  Government,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  established  by  section  one  and 
are  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  officers  of  this  department. 

Sbc.  3.  The  chief  officer  of  tliLs  department  shall  be  denominated  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission.  His  annual  salary  shall  lie  six  thousand  dollars  (^,000). 
He  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties,  to  be  exercised  and  dis- 
charpwl  \mdor  the  general  supen  ision  of  the  Military  Governor  : 

(a)  He  shall  establish  schools  in  every  pueblo  in  the  Archipelago,  where 
practicable,  and  shall  reorganize  Xhoe^  already  established,  where  such 
reorganization  Is  necessary. 

{h)  He  shall  appoint,  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  25,  enacted  October  17, 
1900,  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Manila,  and  Division  Siiperin- 
tentlents  of  Schools  for  other  parU  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  teachers 
and  clerks  authorized  by  law,  and  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  teachers 
and  clerks. 

(c)  He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  division  superintendents  and  teachers 
within  the  limits  established  by  law. 

(d)  He  shall  fix  a  curriculum  for  primary,  secondary,  and  other  public 
schools  and  shall  decide  in  what  towns  secondary  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished. 

(e)  He  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  School  Divisions,  not  more  than 
ten  (10)  in  number,  and  shall  fix  the  boundaries  thereof,  with  power  to 
change  the  same  when  necessary,  but  the  city  of  Manila  and  its  barrios 
shall  constitute  one  of  such  school  divisions. 

(f)  He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  each  school  over  the  other  teachers,  if  any,  and  his  duties  in 
caring  for  the  school  house  and  school  property. 

(g)  He  shall  prescribe  plans  for  the  construction  of  school  houses  to  be 
built  by  the  municipalities,  the  amount  of  land  required  in  each  case,  and 
rules  of  hygiene  which  shall  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  schools  of 
the  Archipelago. 

(/^)  He  shall  make  ccmtracts  for  the  purchase  of  school  supplies  authorizixi 
by  Law,  and,  wlienever  practicable,  he  shall  invite  bids  by  public  advertise- 
ment and  shall  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

(i)  He  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  towns  in  which  English  teachers, 
to  Ixi  paid  out  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  shall  teach.  He  may  exercise  tliis 
discretion  in  favour  of  those  towns  showing  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  by  their  peaceful  condition,  and  in  favor  of  those  to^:7ns  which  shall 
construct  and  maintain  suitable  school  houses  by  local  taxation  or  con- 
tributions. 

(;)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  division  superintendent  or  that 
of  the  Superintendent  for  Manila,  he  shall  discharge  all  the  duties  of  such 
position  during  the  vacancy,  or  may  make  a  temporary  appointment  to 
fill  the  same. 

(k)  He  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  all  requisitions  made  for  funds  by 
division  superintendents  and  forward  them,  with  his  recommendation, 
to  the  Chief  Executive  for  submission  to  the  Commission. 

(0  On  or  before  January  first  and  July  first  of  each  year,  he  shall  make 
a  report  of  his  administration  for  the  previous  six  months  to  the  Military 
Governor  and  to  the  Commission,  and  such  special  reports  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  called  for  by  either.  In  the  regular  semi-annual  reports, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
school  law  which  he  deems  expedient. 

(m)  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  entire  department, 
and  shall  prepare  and  promulgate  rules  for  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  of  division  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  and  teachers  gf 
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the  department,  adapted  to  carry  out  this  law  and  not  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions. 

Skc.  4.  There  shall  he  a  superior  advisory  board  of  education  composed 
of  the  General  Superintendent  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  hold  regular  meetings 
once  in  two  months,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  and 
such  special  meetings  as  shall  be  called  by  the  General  Superintendent. 
The  General  Superintendent  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Board.  The 
chief  clerk  of  the  General  Superintendent  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  assist  the  General  Superintendent  by  advice  and  information 
concerning  the  educational  needs  and  condition  of  the  Islands ;  to  make 
such  investigations  as  the  General  Superintendent  may  desire  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  from  time  to  time  as  to  need^  amend- 
ments to  the  law.  Each  of  the  four  members  of  the  Board,  appointed  by 
virtue  of  this  section,  shall  receive  as  compensation  ten  dollars  for  each 
regular  or  special  meeting  which  he  shall  attend.  Any  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Manila  shall  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  for  travel  from  his  residence  to  Manila  and  his  return  and  hotel 
expenses.  Requisitions  for  the  amount  required  to  pay  such  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Superintendent.  The  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  of  such  Board  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  three  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Manila  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000). 

Sec.  6.  In  each  school  division  established  by  the  (General  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  there  shall  be  a  Division  Superintendent 
who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000),  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500). 

Sec.  7.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  General  Superintendent  and  the 
Division  Superintendents  while  travelling  or  absent  from  Uieir  usual 
places  of  residence  on  official  business  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Insular 
Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  £xcept  where  otherwise  provided,  provisions  of  this  act  de- 
scribing the  duties  and  powers  of  division  superintendents  shall  apply  to 
the  City  Superintendent  for  Manila. 

Sec.  9.  Each  division  superintendent  shall,  subject  to  rules  prescribed 
by  the  (jleneral  Superintendent,  under  section  3  (m),  appoint  the  native 
school  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools  within  his  district  and  shall  fix  their 
salaries  from  year  to  year  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall 
examine  the  school  houses  occupied  for  public  instruction  within  his  division 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  suitableness  and  hygienic  condition. 
Should  the  school  house  in  which  any  school  is  conducteid  appear  to  the 
Division  Superintendent  to  be  unsuitable  and  dangerous  for  the  health 
of  the  children,  and  should  no  other  school  house  be  available,  he  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Superintendent,  to  discon- 
tinue such  school,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  to  use  the  school 
house  thus  condemned  for  public  school  purposes.  He  shall  pass  upon 
and  accept  or  reject  or  modify  the  plans  for  any  new  school  house,  proposed 
by  the  local  authorities  to  be  erected,  and  for  the  proposed  site  thereof,  and 
shall  make  report  of  his  action  thereon  to  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  If  the  local  authorities  or  the  local  school  board  shall 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Division  Superintendent  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  plans  or  site  of  the  proposed  school  house,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  General  Superintendent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  He 
shall  make  careful  investigations  into  the  agricultural  conditions  existing 
in  his  division  and  shall  make  report  thereon  to  the  General  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  General  Superintendent 
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ill  making  reconmieiidatious  as  to  the  places  aud  number  of  the  agriculUml 
schools  licrcafter  to  be  established.  He  shall  see  to  it  by  personal  visits 
and  by  requiring  reports  froui  the  principal  teachers  of  each  school  that 
the  curriculum  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  prescribed  by  the  General 
Su  [)or  in  tendon  t  of  Public  Instruction  is  complied  with.  He  shall  make 
iiiniself  familiar  with  the  supplies  and  text  books  needed  in  each  school  in 
his  (livi>iion,  and  shall  make  report  of  the  same  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  contracted  for  and  furnished  by  the  General 
Sui)crintcndent.  He  shall  api)oint  one-half  of  the  local  school  board  in 
each  puoblo  in  his  division,  as  provided  in  section  10.  He  shall  have  and 
maintain  his  residence  and  an  ofhce  in  one  of  the  large  towns  in  bis  division, 
from  which  all  the  pueblos  in  his  district  can  be  most  conveniently  reached. 
Ska).  U).  There  shall  be  established  in  each  municipality  organized 
under  any  General  Order  of  the  Military  Qo%'ernor  or  under  such  municipal 
c(xUi  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  a  local  school  board,  consisting  of  four 
or  six  members,  as  the  Division  Superintendent  may  determine,  in  addition 
to  the  President  or  Alcalde  of  the  Municipality,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex-otticio.  One  half  of  the  members,  except  the  member  ex-officio,  shall 
l)e  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  remaining  half  shall  be  ap- 
iK)intcd  by  the  Division  Sui)erintendent,  and  the  term  of  office  of  all  members 
iiolding  by  a[)pointment  or  election,  shall  be  two  years  and  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected  or  appointed. 

Hkc.  11.  The  apix)inted  or  elected  members  of  the  local  school  board 
may,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  Division 
Sn|M«rint('h(lent,  subji*ct  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  shall  have  power  to  suspend  such  members  tem- 
|M)rarily. 

Skc.   1*2.     It  shall  be  the  power  and  duty  of  the  local  school  board  : — 

((t)  To  visit  from  time  to  time  the  schools  of  the  pueblo  and  to  report 
bi-monthly  to  the  Division  Superintendent  their  condition  and  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  ; 

(6)  To  recommend  sites  and  plans  to  the  Municipal  Council  for  school 
houses  to  be  erected  ; 

(c)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  schools  in  the  pueblo,  to  adopt  rules, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Division  Superintendent,  for  assigning 
the  pu[)ils  of  tlie  pueblo  to  the  several  schools  ; 

(d)  To  re|K)rt  annually  to  the  Municipal  Council  the  amount  of  money 
which  should  be  raised  for  the  current  year  by  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes ; 

(e)  To  report,  whenever  it  shall  deem  necessary,  directly  to  the  General 
Superintendent  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  pueblo  and  to  make 
suggestions  in  respect  thereto  as  may  seem  to  it  expedient. 

Sec.  13.  Every  pueblo  shall  constitute  a  school  district  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council  thereof  to  make  as  ample  provision  as 
possible  by  local  taxation  for  the  sup|)ort  of  all  the  schools  established 
within  its  jurwdiction.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  topography  of 
the  country  or  the  ditticulty  of  communication  between  parts  of  the  same 
pueblo  require  it,  the  Division  Superintendent  may  attach  a  part  of  one 
pueblo  to  the  school  district  of  another  and  yliall,  in  such  case,  fix  the 
amount  which  it  will  be  just  for  the  Municipal  Coimcil  of  the  former  to 
contribute  to  the  annual  school  expense  of  the  latter. 

Skc.  14.  The  English  language  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  public  school  instruction,  and  soldiers  may  be  detailed  as 
instructors  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  replaced  by  trained  teachers. 

Sec.  15.  Authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  one  thousand  trained 
teachers  at  monthly  salaries  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($125),  the  exact  salary 
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of  each  teacher  to  be  fixed  by  the  General  Superintendeiit  of  Public  InBtruo- 
tioQ  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  question  and  the 
importance  of  the  position  held.  The  necessary  travelling  expenses  of 
such  teachers  from  their  places  of  residence  to  Manila  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government. 

S£C.  16.  No  teacher  or  other  person  shall  teach  or  criticise  the  doctrines 
of  any  church,  religious  sect  or  denomination,  or  shall  attempt  to  influence 
the  pupils  for  or  against  any  church  or  religious  sect  in  any  public  school 
established  under  this  act.  If  any  teacher  shall  intentionally  violate  this 
section,  he  or  she  shall,  after  due  hearing,  be  dismissed  from  the  public 
service. 

Provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  priest  or  minister  of 
any  church  established  in  the  pueblo  where  a  public  school  is  situated, 
either  in  person  or  by  a  designated  teacher  of  religion,  to  teach  religion  for 
one  half  an  hour  three  times  a  week  in  the  school  building  to  those  public 
school  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it  and  express  their  desire 
therefor  in  writing  filed  with  the  Principal  Teacher  of  the  school,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Division  Superintendent,  who  shall  fix  the  hours  and 
rooms  for  such  teaching.  But  no  public  school  teacher  shall  either  conduct 
religious  exerciser  or  teach  religion  or  act  as  a  designated  religious  teacher 
in  the  school  building  under  the  foregoing  authority,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
required  by  any  public  school  teacher  to  attend  and  receive  the  religious 
instruction  herein  permitted.  Should  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  teach 
religion  be  used  by  the  priest,  minister  or  religious  teacher,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  or  of  discouraging  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  at  such  public  school,  of  creating  a  disturbance  of  public 
order,  or  of  interfering  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  Division  Superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  may,  after  due  investigation  and  hearing,  forbid  such  offending 
priest,  minister  or  religious  teacher  from  entering  the  public  school  building 
thereafter. 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Manila 
a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  science 
of  teaching.  The  rules  and  plan  for  tlic  organization  and  conduct  of  such 
school  and  the  qualifications  of  pupils  entering  the  sani(s  shall  Ix;  deter- 
mined by  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Manila 
a  Trade  School  for  the  instruction  of  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  useful 
trades.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent  in  respect 
to  this  school  shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  section  in  respect 
to  the  Normal  School. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  a  School  of  Agri* 
culture  in  the  island  of  Negros.  The  Superior  Advisory  School  Board 
shall  recommend  to  the  Commission  for  final  determination  a  proper  site 
for  such  school.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent 
in  respect  to  this  school  shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  section 
concerning  the  Normal  School. 

Sec.  20.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  autho- 
rized and  directed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Military  Governor,  to 
Erocure  the  makmg  of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  creation  of  such  school 
uildings  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  practicable  at  the  present  time, 
including  a  buildmg  or  buildings  for  the  Normal  School  in  Manila  and  a 
building  or  buildings  for  the  Trade  School  directed  to  be  established  in 
sections  17  and  18  hereof.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  buildings  and  their 
proper  equipment  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  (^00,000)* 
Such  plans  and  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  21.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission  through  the  Military  Qovernor 
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a'stetement  Bhowing  the  text  books  and  other  supplies  which  will  be  needed 
for  the  year  1901,  Uie  estimated  cost  of  which  snail  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
two  hundred 'and^twenty^thousand  dollars  ($220,000). 

Sec.  22.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  organizaticxi  and 
maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  in  Manila  for  the  year  1901. 

Sbc.  23.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  Trade  School  in  Manila  for  the  year  1901. 

Sbc.  24.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1901. 

Sec.  25.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  any  way  to  forbid, 
impede  or  obstruct  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private  schoob. 

Sbc.  26.  Whenever  sums  of  money  are  mentioned  in  this  act,  they 
shall  be  understood  to  be  money  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  27.    Thb  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  January  21«  1901. 
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THE   HOLIDAY    COUBSE    FOR    CUBAN   TK\CHERS 

AT  HAEVARD.* 

When,  in  the  sununer  of  1900,  the  American  Commissioner 
for  Education  in  Cuba  initiated  the  idea  of  a  six  weeks*  vacation 
couiiie  for  Cuban  teachei-s  at  Harvard,  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
ject appealed  to  the  American  imagination,  and  more  than 
suflScient  funds  were  at  once  provided  by  subscription.  Harvard 
promised  free  tuition  and  guaranteed  a  sum  of  75,000  dollars, 
and  the  Government  undertook  to  convey  the  tliirteen  hundred 
teachers  of  both  sexes,  wjio  availed  themselves  of  the  invita- 
tion, in  Government  transports  to  the  Continent  and  back 
again.  Difficulties  vanished  l^fore  Mr.  Frye's  indomitable 
energj' ;  not  even  the  scruples  of  Cuban  etiquette  as  to  per- 
mitting young  women  to  travel  unchaperoned  sufficed  to  appal 
him,  and  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  inviting  the  chaperones, 
or  some  of  them,  to  oome  too.  The  Harvai'd  authorities  were 
equally  diligent  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  scheme ;  Dr. 
Eliot,  the  president  of  the  univei*sity,  declared  it  to  be  **  the  most 
interesting  thing  he  had  ever  undertaken/'  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  "  nothing  he  had  ever  done  in  all  his  educational 
career  had  been  of  greater  importance  or  promised  more  bene- 
ficent and  far-reaching  results.*'  Jlarvard  undergraduates  gave 
up  theii'  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  male  teachei^s, 
ari'angements  wei*e  made  to  board  the  women  teachers  with 
famihes  in  the  town,  and  the  two  large  dining-halls  of  the 
university  were  made  over  for  the  meals  of  the  men  and  women 
ieachei-s  respectively.  A  contingent  of  Radclitre  and  Hai'vard 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  undertook  the  English 
instruction. 

The  programme  of  studies  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Eliot  consisted  of 
English  lessons  twice  a  day  for  all  the  teachers,  in  sections  of 
thirty,  each  lesson  lasting  forty-five  minutes  or  half  an  hour  ;  of 
a  coui'se  of  eighteen  lectures  in  physiography  and  geography, 
illustrated  by  excursions  three  afternoons  a  week;  of  a  course 
of  eighteen  lectures  on  American  history,  and  ten  on  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Sloyd  classes  three  times  a  week  for  the 
men,  and  kindergarten  lectm-es  for  the  women,  completed  the 
course,  with  three  lectures  on  American  schools,  and  two  oo 


•Based  on  articles  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  **  Outlook,**  and  Mr. 
Clapp  ill  the  **  Educational  Review,"  and  tiotices  in  Various  papers  aud 
niagaziutis. 


bid  dvhan  i'ecLckets  ai  harvard. 

**  Imitation  and  allied  prooeeses  in  the  young."  English  claeaes 
began  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  and  were  followed  by  lectures 
from  9.30  to  11.15.  At  11.30  came  the  second  English  lesson, 
and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  Sloyd  and  kindergarten 
courses,  to  excursions  in  connection  with  the  geographical  coiu-se, 
and  to  visits  to  factories  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  care  with  which  the  meeting  was  organised  reaped  its 
due  meed  of  success.  Nothing  was  forgotten ;  religious  facili- 
ties, information  bureau,  medical  attendance,  interpreters,  and 
Spanish  programmes  and  guides  were  all  provided,  and  even 
the  pessimistic  Mr.  Roger  Clapp  has  nothing  but  praise  from 
this  point  of  view :  **  The  task  of  settling  this  enormous  body 
of  strangers  in  their  new  homes  was  accomplished  with  a  facility 
and  sjxied  that  were  siu'prising.  Not  a  piece  of  Imggage  was  lost. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  manager  the  expedition 
was  uncommonly  successful.  It  ran  like  a  well-ordered  machine." 
Moreover,  everyone  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  extremely, 
and  the  pleasant  mannei*s  and  Spanish  com*tesy  of  the  guests 
created  a  generally  favourable  impression.  Probably  the  friendly 
recollections  carried  back  to  inoculate  Cuban  society  with  pro- 
American  sentiments  will  pi'ove  the  chief  result  of  the  expedition, 
though  the  association  of  teachers  of  all  social  classes  from  all 
pai*ts  of  the  island  may  do  something  to  reconcile  the  local  and 
poUtical  jealousies  which  are  such  a  bar  to  educational  pi*ogress, 
and  thus  fulfil  one  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Commissioner 
organised  the  scheme. 

In  the  face  of  much  conflicting  testimony  the  educiitional 
results  of  the  course  are  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
optimistic  view  is  pi*esented  by  Mi\  Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  "  Out- 
look "  for  August,  1900,  while  in  the  "  Educational  Review  " 
for  October  Mr.  Roger  Clapp  I'epresents  the  pessimists. 

Six  weeks  is  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  produce  educational 
results,  especially  amidst  the  distractions  of  strange  surroundings 
and  American  hospitahty,  eager  to  promote  the  visitors'  enjoy- 
ment by  a  series  of  "  lawn  parties  "  and  balls ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  how  much  instruction  loses  its  spontaneity  and  ix)wer 
to  awaken  and  hold  interest  when  it  has  to  be  imparted  through 
an  interpreter  or  read  in  a  translation. 

The  physiography  course  proved  attractive  to  the  teachers, 
the  subject  being  new  to  them  ;  but,  of  all  the  lectures,  the  kihder- 
garten  course  seems  to  have  been  most  successful,  and  to  have 
aroused  real  interest. 

In  the  EngUsh  classes  the  addiction  of  the  most  elderly  teachers 
to  the  approved  schoolboy  methods  of  cheating,  their  tendency 
to  criticise  the  pronunciation  and  methods  of  their  instructors, 
end  their  lack  of  steady  application,  were  very  embarrassing,  but 
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string  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  when  at  the  end  of 
roui-se  teacliGiM  who  had  never  written  English  before,  and 
se  vocabiiiaiy  on  their  arrival  did  not  exceed  fifty  words, 
d  write  audi  n  letter  as  the  following  ; 

Iesfeoiable  Sm.—Tlie excursion  to  Nantasket.on  last  Saturday,  waa 
uost  cliarmii)g  of  all  to  me,  in  as  much  as  it  reminds  me  something 
i  beloved  rountry,  the  ahoarea  of  Varadero.one  of  the  prettiest  placea 

__0  I  was  very  ranch  pleased  to  see  the  groups  of  beautiful  AmerimD 
Mio  kindly  aaked  us  as  a  souTenir,  to  write  our  names  on  their 
Qtnda,  which  for  my  part  I  did  with  pleasure." 

l-aext  specimen  is  less  significant  of  what  one  writer  rails 

mproveda  "  ; 

DlAB  TEAcnRR,— I  am  very  glad  for  have  had  occasion  to  show 
tful  for  your  Isssons  which  had  advanced  mc  very  much.  They 
i  very  agrpable  t<»  me  and  1  will  carry  to  Cuba  a  very  lovely 
Mf  you  (\iu\  your  Jessons. 

a  tell  you  also  the  pleasure  that  I  have  been  in  my  stay  in  this 
I  very  much    the  American    people  they  are  very  attentive 
El  have  n  very  good  remember  of  all  the  cities  I  have  visited. 
"  Your  Lovely  Pupil." 


remains,  how  far  the  "  lovely  remember  "  will 
J  more  educationally  stimulating  than,  to  quote  Mr, 
i  vaguo   i'X>naciouBnesa   of    having   experienced    great 
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Among  the  American  exhibits  at  Paris,  in  1900,  there  was 
none  more  vivid  and  impressive  than  that  which,  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy,  ilhistrated  the  life,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  social  position  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  In  1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States,  8,840,789 
Negroes,  the  total  population  being  76,303,387.*  That  is  to  say, 
about  one  out  of  every  nine  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
a  negro ;  but,  of  course,  the  black  proportion  is  very  much 
larger  in  the  sixteen  former  Slave  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  provision 
of  a  titling  education  for  tnis  large  coloured  population  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  American  problems.  Happily,  in  spite 
of  some  depressing  features  in  the  outlook,  there  are  encouragmg 
prospects  of  its  satisfactory,  though  necessarily  gradual,  solution. 
These  hopes  are  based  on  four  main  grounds:  (1)  the  strong 
feeling  of  national  unity,  which  has  removed  the  old  bitterness 
between  North  and  South,  and  lessened  in  Southern  minds  the 
former  antagonism  towards  the  educational  policy  of  the  North ; 
(2)  the  economic  development  of  the  "  New  South,"  with  the 
residting  demand  for  that  productive  efficiency  which  a  well- 
organised  school-system  can  alone  provide;  (3)  the  steady 
development,  among  great  numbers  of  the  negro  race,  of  the 
qualities  which  are  tne  foundation  of  good  and  prosperous 
citizenship;  and  (4)  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  coloured  people  must  be  largely  (though  by  no  means 
narrowly)  practical  and  industrial  in  its  character.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  two  institutions 
which  have  proved  what  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
economic,  benefits  can  be  derived  from  such  an  education. 
These  institutions  are  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  two  miles  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia ;  and 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Tuskegee,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  close  to  the  spot  where, 
in  1620,  the  first  negro  slaves  were  landed  in  America.  Its 
work  will  always  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  in  the  history  of  American  education — 
General  S.  C.  Armstrong.  The  work  of  Hampton  has  been  the 
work  of  a  pioneer.     It  has  been  inspired  by  a  noble  spirit  of 


♦  Total  white  population,  60,990,802  :  total  coloured,  9,312,585.  The  latter 
total  was  made  ui>  as  follows :  N^roes,  8,840,789 ;  Indians,  266,760  ; 
Chinese,  119,050  ;  Japanese,  85,986.  In  two  States  (Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina)  the  negroes  outnumbered  the  whites,  in  each  case  by  more  than 
200,000.    [U.S.A.  Census  Bulletin  No.  103.    Oct.  10, 1901.] 
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missionary  enthusiasm,  self-denying  j)atience,  educational 
sagacity,  and  practical  good  sense — qualities  not  always  found 
together,  but,  when  in  combination,  almost  irresistible. 
Hampton  is  slowly  influencing  the  ideal  of  negro  education 
throughout  the  South.  One  of  its  outgrowths  is  the  similar 
institution  at  Tuskegee.  The  success  at  Tuskegee  is  in  chief 
measure  due  to  the  undaunted  energy  and  the  good  judgment 
of  a  foi-mer  Hampton  student,  Mr.  Booker  Washington.  He, 
like  General  Armstrong  before  him,  Ls  convinced  that  the  future 
of  the  coloured  race  largely  depends  on  their  receiving  an  appro- 
priate education — an  education  which  is  practical  but  ethically 
inspiring^,  firm  but  humane. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  Southern  British  Provinces 
of  North  America  during  the  Colonial  period  is  one  of  singular 
interest  to  the  English  student.     He  sees  in  it  a  pathetic  tra- 
vesty of  much  that  was  best,  but  of  much  more  that  was  worst, 
in  the  educational  ideas  dominant  in  his  own  country  at  the 
same  time.     Even  now,  the  English  traveller  in  Virginia  meets 
with  something  that  reminds  him  of  the  traces  of  Georgian 
England  which   remain  at  home.     The  gentry  of  the   **  Old 
Dominion "  had  among  them  considerable  numbers  of  families 
who  had  brought  from  the  mother-country  the  traditions,  the 
excellencies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  social  outlook  of  the  English 
country  gentlemen  of  their   time.      Such  a  book  as   Francis 
Osborne's  "  Advice  to  a  Son  "  might  well  have  been  written  by  a 
landowTier  in  the  earlier  days   of  Virginian  society.      South 
Carolina,  it  hjis  been  said,  was   in  some  respects   the    most 
"  English  "  of  all  the  American  Colonies.     Out  of  114  Americans 
admitted  to  the  English  Bar  in  the  eighteenth  century,  17  were 
from  Virginia,  but  44  came  from  South  CaroKna.*    Especially 
in  these  two  provinces,  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  South,  there 
was  to  be  found  among  the  upper  classes  that  refined,  cultivated, 
well-found  and  somewhat  fastidious  society  which  was  also  one 
of  the  great  distinctions  of  English  life.     In  both  provinces,  the 
influential  families  prefeiTcd  the  pursuits  of  the  country  to  those 
of  the  town.     They  loved  the  land  and  country  life.     Thomas 
Jefferson  himself  felt  that  the  spread  of  manufactures,  and  the 
growth  of  city  populations,  would  be  injurious  to  the  welfere 
of  the  Republic.     The  traditional,  though  unformulated,  belief 
of  these  "English  country  gentlemen  beyond  the  seas"  was  that 
happiness  is  best  to  be  found  in  a  settled  order  of  society ;  i.e., 
as   they   thought,  in  an  order  graded  in  duties,  and  therefore 
rightly  graded  both  in  culture  and  in  the  authority  which  apper- 
tains to  culture ;  undisturbed  by  demagogues  and  by  false  out 
exciting  notions  of  political  equahty ;  aignified,  unemotional. 
serene.     The  prevailing  tone  of  these  societies  was  unfavourable 
to  the  ideas  of  Presbyterian  ism  on  the  one  hand  or  of  political 
democracy  on  the  other.     Their  leaders  preferred  a  middle  way, 

♦Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo.-" Public  Schools  during  the  Colonial  and  Revoln 
tionary  Period  in  the  l^.ited  States."     (Ke|>ort  of  U.S.  CommissioiM^r  of 
Education,  1893-4,  vol.  i.,  |>.  690.)  ^"^^  ^^ 
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ill-defined  in  its  course  and  in  its  limits,  but  (as  they  thought)  a 
comfortable  working  compromise.  In  nearly  all  the  Southern 
British  Provinces  of  North  America  the  civil  power  was  legaUy  or 
virtually  imited  with  the  Church  of  England,  though  the  actual 
working  of  that  union  was  very  far  below  the  ideal  which  it  repre- 
sented, and  to  which  indeed  some  think  that  it  might  have  far 
more  closely  conformed,  had  not  the  British  Government  refused 
to  allow  Bishops  to  be  consecrated  for  dioceses  even  in  the  Southern 
provinces  of  America.*  In  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  in  other  of  the  Southern  provinces,  there  was  to  be  found  a 
highly  cultivated  and  retinea  society,  polished  and  instructed 
according  to  the  highest  English  standard  of  the  day.  South 
Carolina  was  characteristically  English  in  the  social  tone  of  its 
upper  cljisses ;  but  Virginia,  hardly  less  so,  produced  from  among 
the  same  chisses  a  far  more  splendid  succession  of  great  statesmen 
and  men  of  aftairs.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  were  all 
Virginians.  The  ancestors  of  all  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
Royalists  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Puritan  Revolution.! 

But  the  English  upper-class  tradition  of  social  duty  and  cul- 
ture, though  it  had  been  reinvigorated  in  Virginia  by  the  arrival 
of  a  number  of  well-bom  English  families  during  the  Protectorate, 
began  to  flag  in  its  new  surroundings.  There  were  four  chief 
reasons  for  this  decline  :  (1)  Every  great  social  tradition  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  tamiliar  environment.  It  is  really  a 
web  of  impalpable  influences — some  ethical,  some  economic, 
some  spiritual,  but  all  in  great  measure  unconscious.  It  is 
attached  to  local  associations,  and  to  old  familiar  places,  and  it 
derives  renewal  of  its  strength  from  roots  which  have  struck 
deep  into  its  native  soil.     Those  who  by  their  character  and 


*In  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  establishment  of  four 
bishoprics  in  America  was  under  serious  consideration,  but  the  influences 
of  the  following  jHjriod  were  unfavourable  to  the  design.  This  refusal  to 
establish  bisho}>rics  in  America  seems  t^j  have  been  babied  on  jxjlitical 
grounds.  The  British  Government  feared  the  result  of  a  collision  between 
the  ideiils  of  Episcoixicy  and  of  Congregationalism  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 
Much,  doubtless,  might  have  l)een  done  by  a  great  Anglican  University  in 
the  South.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  two  plans  for 
the  estal)lishment.  of  a  l^niversity  in  Virginia  had  broken  dow;n.  The 
second  of  these  (1624)  had  aimed  at  the  fountlation  of  a  University  to  be 
called  "  Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis."  But  the  idea  received  too 
little  supjiort.  Better  fortune  attended  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
chartered  in  1693.  The  man  who  really  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  that  College  was  the  llev.  Dr.  Blair,  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  Virginia.  He  journeyed  to  England,  and  overcame  immense 
difficulties  before  he  could  i)ersuade  the  ^Sovereigns  to  charter  and  endow 
the  new  institution.  To  one  high  official  who  tried  to  block  his  efforts, 
I  Jr.  Blair  pleaded  :  "  Virginians,  too,  have  souls  to  save."  The  re^)ly  is  said 
to  have  l)een  :  "  I)-nm  their  souls  ;  let  them  make  tobacco."  Fmally  the 
English  Government  endowed  the  College  with  20,000  acres  of  land,  the 
prc»ceeds  of  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  ix)und  on  all  tobacco  exT)orted  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  all  fees  or  profits  accruing  from  tne  office  of  Surveyor- 
General,  which  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
College. 

t  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  680. 
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minded "  about  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  individual  soul  to  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion and  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  State.  She  has  resisted  one-sided  settlements,  ana, 
though  too  often  satisfied  with  slip-shod  compromise  between 
two  conflicting  ideals,  has  always  in  her  best  moments  and 
through  her  noblest  writers  testified  to  her  belief  that  tnie 
unity  is  to  be  found  "  in  the  union  and  harmony  of  two  appar- 
ently opposite  truths."  New  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Virginia  on  the  other,  represented  in  a  more  extreme  and  separate 
form  those  antagonistic  ideals  of  life  which  in  England  found  a 
common  home,  and  where,  perhaps,  each  gained  by  having  con- 
stantly before  it  the  lessons  which  the  other  taught.  But  (4) 
by  far  the  deepest  and  saddest  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  high 
social  tradition  in  Virginia,  and  for  its  calamitous  failure  to 
develop  a  vigorous  middle  class  and  a  right  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  was  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  1648,  there 
were  m  Virginia,  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  people,  but  300 
African  slaves.  The  number  of  "  indentured "  white  persons, 
enjoying  no  public  rights  till  their  term  of  service  had  expired, 
was  much  larger.  In  1670,  the  population  was  40,000,  compris- 
ing 6,000  indentured  whites,  ana  2,000  negro  slaves.  In  1782, 
the  negro  slaves  numbered  270,000,  and  formed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  This  canker  of  slavery  ate 
away  the  heart  of  Virginian  life.  Its  malign  power  may  be 
measured  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  that  which  it  destroyed. 

The  social  ideals,  persistent  though  rarely  formulated,  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  British  North  America  naturally  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  an  educational  system,  if  indeed  the  word 
"  system "  can  be  justly  applied  to  arrangements  so  purposely 
unsystematic.  Some  writers  appear  to  nave  conceived  those 
provinces,  as  others  have  conceived  England  of  the  same  period, 
to  have  been  devoid  of  educational  provision.  Such  a  view  is 
not  grounded  on  facts.  It  could,  indeed,  hardly  have  been 
suggested,  had  the  writers  considered  how  many  eminent  men 
of  action  and  of  letters  received  their  training  in  England 
during  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries ;  or,  if  they  had  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  educated  in  Virginia 
a  group  of  statesmen  who  were  destined  to  aftect  the  whole 
course  of  American,  and  indirectly  of  European,  history.  Educa- 
tional arrangements  which  helped  to  train  abilities  of  that  order 
deserve  consideration,  though  they  may  not  have  conformed  to 
the  Puritan  model  as  set  up  in  New  England,  or  to  the  elaborate 
machinery  which  is  working  with  more  or  less  efficiency  nearly 
all  over  the  civilised  world  to-day. 


Priestley,  a  tutor  at  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  English  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  English  science,  owes  a  lasting  debt.  His  "  Remarks  on  a 
Code  of  Education  "  was  by  far  the  most  striking  i)rotest  against  Govern- 
mental monoiioly  in  educational  ideals  which  ai)peared  in  Enghsh  till  John 
Stuart  Mill's  e«say  "  On  Liberty." 
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Briefly  describixl,  the  educational  theory  of  Virginia,  and  to 
some  extent  of  Jingland,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  was 
to  give  the  best  possible  education  to  the  elites  and  to  trouble 
very  little  about  anybody  else.  The  viist  majority  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  minority,  and,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifice  of 
latent  or  undeveloped  promise,  a  few  conspicuous  results  were 
achieved.  Htwl  this  practice  of  pulling  up  superfluous  seedlings 
been  applied  without  social  discrimination  or  class  favouritism, 
it  is  possible  that  the  process,  as  in  gardening,  might  have 
produced  more  excellent  results.  But  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  a  Government  is  morally  justified  in  setting  up  an 
educational  system  expressly  designed  to  produce  superlative 
excellence  in  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  real,  though  aitierent, 
claims  of  the  Viist  majority  of  its  citizens.  In  any  case,  the 
Virginian,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  English,  practice  broke  down, 
because  the  ilite  to  which  they  had  regard  was  in  each  case 
(though  this  was  far  less  true  of  Entrland  than  of  Virginiii)  too 
narrowly  confined  within  artificial  social  limits.* 

In  his  Ciril  Government  in  the  United  States  consid^'i'ed  'irith 
Home  reference  to  its  OriyiuHyf  Mr.  Fiske  contrasted  the  form 
whi<*h  locid  government  assumed  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Old  Dominion : — "  As  the  politiail  life  of  New  England  was  in  a 
manner  built  up  out  of  tlie  political  life  of  the  towns,  so  the 
political  life  of  Virginia  was  bunt  up  out  of  the  political  life  of  the 
counties.  This  wtis  partly  because  the  vast  plantations  (of  the 
South)  were  not  grouped  alvout  a  compact  village  nucleus  like  the 
small  farins  of  the  North,  and  partly  beciiuse  there  was  not  in  Vir- 
ginia that  Puritan  theory  of  a  Church  according  to  which  each 
ci>n<i:regation  is  a  self-governing  democracy.  .  .  In  New  England 
the  local  magistrates  were  almost  always,  with  the  exception  of 
justices,  chosen  by  the  people  ;  while  in  Virginia,  though  some  of 
them    were     nominallv    appointe<l  •  by   the    governor,    vet    in 

practice    they   genemlly   cimtrivwl   to    appoint   themselves: 

m  other  wonts,  the  local  Ixmnls  pnicticallv  filled  their 
own  vacancies  and  were  self-perpetuatmg."  \\*e  are  familiar 
in  English  history  with  both  of  these  fonns  of  soi*ial 
devolomnent.  With  us  the  two  tendencies  have  existed  side 
by  siile,  almost  [x^rpetually  strugji^ling  for  the  ni{istor\-, 
but  neither  enjoying  room  for  free  growth.  In  New  England 
and  in  Virginia  we  see  the  two  ideals  of  social  orgsini.sjition 
ilevoloping   themselves   more  freely   and   with   less   op|x>sitioiL 

♦  In  Kiighuiil,  u  iH»nsidcmble  pn>i»ortion  of  the  ^ivat  divines  and  men  of 
letters  in  the  eij^rhttvnth  tvntnry  wert»  of  eoni|»;irativeIy  hunil>ie  oriinn 
Tors^Mi  liud  .Iohns«»n,  Hutler  and  Warlmrton,  an*  instam^es  in  |M>iiit.  The 
exehisive  tendency  in  Kni:li>h  tnlnoation  was  always  aluited  U)  hy  l»re\\ilt*nt 
^hhI  feelinv:,  {t)  by  the  o|HN>rtunities  given  l>y  the  endoweii  k»oal  grauiniar 
>elbH>ls,  {'M  h\  the  e.vi<tentv  ot  the  IHssentiiij:  Academies,  and  \ 4)  Uv  the 
fact  tliat  many  nohleinen  and  gentlemen  t<x»k  pleasure  in  >endiug  iu;  sizars 
to  I  lie  I'niversity  iHH^r  Nns  of  s|>eiMal  pn>misi\  who  wen*  resident  on  ^v 
near  their  estatt^s.  But  there  were  always  fi^rees  at  work  in  English  e»iuea- 
tion  which,  if  uncheekeil,  would  have  K^seniHi  the  facilities  for  genend 
litemry  training. 

t  Macmillan,  1S90,  pp.  61-<?7. 
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Each  ualuraUy  developed  its  own  ideal  of  education.  Both  New 
England  and  Virginia  cared  for  politics.  Each  trained  up  the 
young  generation  for  political  life.  At  the  Revolution  they 
stood  together  and  supported  one  another.  But  the  strength  of 
New  England  was  different  from  the  strength  of  Virginia.  New 
England  excelled  in  the  political  vigour  of  the  masses  of  the 
people:  Virginia  in  the  consummate  leadership  of  its  chief 
families.  New  England  had  produced  a  vigorous  democracy: 
Virginia  had  produced  a  few  brilliant  statesmen.  With  this 
difference  the  systems  of  education,  prevailing  respectively  in 
New  England  and  in  Virginia,  had  had  much  to  do. 

The  educational  arrangements  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
were  intended  to  be  better  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  out  of  keeping  to  begin  to  describe  them 
from  the  top.  (i)  The  only  institution  south  of  the  Potomac  that 
did  work  oi  University  rank  was  William  and  Mary  College,  at 
Williamsburg,  in  those  days  the  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  The  College  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  life  of 
Virginia.  The  capital  oi  the  province  was  purposely  fixed  at  its 
gates.  The  clergy  held  their  meetings  in  the  College  buildings 
and,  before  the  capitol  was  built,  the  House  of  Burgessess  also 
assembled  there.  Thus  the  College  was  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  public  life  of  the  provinces  ana  it  became  the  nursing-mother 
of  Virginian  statesmen.  "  Virginia,"  writes  Dr.  Adams,  "  is 
called  the  mother  of  presidents,  but  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  alma  mater  of  statesmen,  is  only  another  name  for 
Virginia."*  But,  in  spite  of  its  endowments,  the  ability  of 
its  professors,  and  the  dogged  persistence  of  its  first  president. 
Dr.  Blair,  the  college  never  gained  the  same  holci  on  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  South  as  did  Harvard  and  Yale 
on  that  of  the  North.  This  failure  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  British,  for  that, 
too,  was  in  harmony  with  "  the  anstocratic  ideals  of  the  ruling 
class  in  the  Old  Dominion  " ;  nor,  again,  was  it  due  to  the  fact 
that  "  the  president  was  always  the  Bishop's  first  man  in  the 
colony,  and  represented  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Grciit  Britain  and  Virginia,"  f  for  Virginia  was  nearly  as  loyal 
to  Anglicanism  as  New  England  was  to  Calvinism.  The  real 
reasons  for  the  comparative  failure  of  William  and  Mary  College 
seem  to  have  l)een  tnree  in  ninnber :  (1)  The  Southern  provinces 
cared  less  for  higher  education  than  New  England  did  ;  (2)  New 
England  meant  to  educate  her  own  ministers  of  religion,  while 
the  Southern  provinces  were  more  in  the  habit  of  importing 
them  from  home ;  and  (8)  many  of  the  best  Southern  families 
made  a  practice  of  sending  their  sons  home  to  the  mother- 
country  to  complete  their  education.  Hence,  William  and  Mary 
College  was  cut  off  from  some  of  the  best  sources  of  supply,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  many  a  local  grammar-school  in  England 


*  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1887,  p.  27. 
t  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  681. 
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through  our  habit  of  sending  bovs  away  as  boarders  to  the  CTeat 
public-schools,  (ii)  To  turn  to  tne  next  grade  in  education,  there 
wore  dotted  about  the  Southern  provinces  little  "  seminaries," 
*'  ucadcnues  "  or  grammar  schools,  some  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  some  endowed  and  governed  by  trustees,  some  eon- 
trolled  by  societies,  others  under  private  management.  Thomas 
Jofferson,  for  example,  was  at  a  remote  private  secondary  school 
in  Virginia  for  some  years  before  he  went  to  William  and  Man' 
(yolloge  at  17.  Thus,  the  provision  of  what  we  should  now  cjill 
seciondary  education  was  organised  very  much  according  to 
the  traditional  English  fashion : — it  was  sporadic ;  frequently 
otticiont  but  doubtless  frequently  inefficient ;  not  under  **  direct 
popular  control ; "  fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  preferences  of  the 
parents  concerned;  but  conforming  to  no  publicly-appointed 
criterion  of  intellectual  excellence ;  Tacking  in  organisation ;  and 
in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  neighbourhoods 
whii^h  it  served.  The  ideal  of  education  was  a  private  education 
at  home.  Family  associations  were  carefully  preserved.  Great 
stre.ss  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  bringing  up  the  children  of 
goinl  families  in  the  habit  of  exercising  power  and  control  over 
others.  The  eiluciition  was,  in  fact,  very  carefully  adjusted  to  an 
ideal  of  life  and  of  social  intercourse.*  The  girls,  and  many  of 
the  boys,  were  Uui^ht  at  home  by  tutors  or  governesses. 
Noighl)ouring  families  would  sometimes  join  in  forming  a 
private  class.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  up[>er  classes  was  largely  entrusted 
to  clergymen,  who,  jmrtly  on  account  of  their  literar}-  attain- 
ment's, j)iirtly  for  other  re*isons,  were  encouraged  to  combine 
the  teaching):  with  the  pistoml  office.  In  manv  of  the 
schools  sjKX'ial  provision  apnea rs  to  have  been  made  for  the 
teaching  of  a  few  "  poor  chuaren."  (iii)  Below  these  secondary 
sclu>ols  came  the  so-called  **  petty  s(*hools,"  but  these  pro- 
vided fi>r  only  a  small  pjirt  of  the  population,  and  were  in  no 
way  coin[>ara\)le  in  efficiencv  or  general  accessibility  to  the 
"  commiUi-schoi>ls "  of  New  ^England.  Many,  however,  of  the 
childn^n  of  the  upjKT  classes  seem  to  have  received  their  early 
scluH>ling  at  these  village  scho<.>ls,  which  were  often  of  so 
temjK^iry  aiul  casual  a  character  as  to  be  kno>ni  as  ^  Held 
scluH>ls. '  CuH^rgt*  Washington  is  said  to  have  had  no  sehoolin^^ 
lK\vond  what  he  n.veiveil»  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  a  **  tielil 
scluH»l "   aiul   at    a  private  class  held  in  a  relation  s  hoiisi\'*'  ^ 

*  cy.  W.  lUiirxl  on  **  IVivate  Kduoation  in  Virginia  "  in  the  £*luaMtt\*M»U 
AVriVif,  April  ISi^. 

^  Mayo,  v^iK  oit.,  i».  i>7S. 

I  Tho  "  noKi-si*lKK»l  "  wiu?  a  natural  outcome  of  the  conditioasof  colonuJ 
life  in  tho  S^nithoni  States.  S^nne  \i-iini!crin^  |>evhij^^ue  wi>uld  arrive  in  a 
district  wWr\»  a  nuuiWr  of  families  had  sm^wing  lx>ys  aiul  girh  who  needed 
s^'hivUu^.  If  the  (>iAr\'ntv<  thought  that  the  new^vmer  «.>>uld  be  tmsied. 
they  would  ch^nw  a  vxnwtnientlv  ct^ntral  site,  build  then?  a  rvMigh  lo^ 
s*^hvK»l-houst\  and  then  >end  their  children  to  this  extemjH>rised  ^Init  not 
ni\x\>vs;irily  inetHcieut^  place  v^f  t\lu«^\tion.  Such  a  scho^^  was  umler  no  sort 
of  gvAtTu mental  insjvction.  it  was  under  the  i«irenial  eve^  1^  ^^^ 
juices   wer\*   rvnigh  :  the  :>clKx>Mooks  v^  i"  ^e  old  Irtii   sehocJ^^  vecy 
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There  were  also,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  intermittent  efiforts 
to  establish  "  schools  of  industry  " — i.e.,  schools  which  should  rive 
a  practical  instead  of  a  literary  training.  But  these  seemea  to 
have  failed,  partly  because  no  adequate  outlay  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  scheme,  partly  because  the  schools  were  regarded 
as  intended  for  the  lower  classes  only,  but  chiefly  because  the 
promoters  did  not  realise  that  industrial  education  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word  means  a  great  deal  more  than  impartmg  to 
boys  and  ^rls  mechanical  dexterity  in  some  industrial  operation. 
The  expenence  gained  in  England  and  in  other  countries  during 
the  penod  when  the  establishment  of  "  schools  of  industry  "  was 
one  of  the  fashionable  panaceas  for  social  diflSculties,  proves  con- 
clusively that  industrial  education  which  is  to  "educate  for 
efficient  and  happy  work  "  must  comprise  ethical  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  purely  industrial,  elements,  and  must  not  only  train 
the  fingers  of  the  pupils,  but  touch  their  heiirt  and  their  imagina- 
tion and  strengthen  their  character. 

This  system  of  education  in  Virginia,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  came  into  existence  before  the  slave  problem  had  grown 
to  perilous  proportions.  In  order  to  a  right  understandmg  of 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  as  they  would  have  been  without  the  slave 
population  at  all,  but  with  a  lower  class  of  white  working 
men  and  women.  The  Company  of  Englishmen  which  purchased 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  rights  in  Virginia  included  Richard  Hooker's 
friend  and  pupfl,  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar.  It  was 
the  earnest  acsire  of  some  members  of  the  Company  to  promote 
education  in  Virginia.  In  1616  a  collection  was  ordered  to  be 
made  all  over  Enj^land  for  the  building  of  a  College  in  Virginia 
and  £1,500  was  raised  by  1619.  The  College  was  to  have  com- 
prised both  a  "  seminary  for  the  learning  of  English,"  and  a  school 
for  the  Indian  children.  Nicholas  lerrar  bequeathed  to  the 
College  £300,  "  to  be  paid  when  there  shall  be  ten  of  the  infidels' 
children  placed  in  it.'  The  original  aim  of  the  College  was  thus 
twofold — to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colonists 


makeshift  and  miscellaneous  ;  boys  and  girls  learnt  together ;  and  the 
schoolmaster  might  be  either  a  drunken  vagabond  or  some  scholar  who  had 
seen  better  days,  or  a  clever  man  with  an  irrepressible  instinct  for  wander- 
ing, or  an  eccentric  ne'er-do-well,  or  fas  not  unfrequently  hapi)ened  in  more 
i)opulous  and  cultivated  neighoourhoods)  a  young  student  fresh  from  a 
Northern  College,  just  beginnmg  to  earn  his  living  after  taking  his  degree. 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  Folk,  and  Andrew  Johnson  all  began  life  in  this 
way.  (Mayo,  "Common  Schools  in  the  South,  1830-1860;"  Report  of  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1899-1900,  vol.  i.,  p.  431.)  In  other  words, 
nearly  everything  depended  on  the  personality  and  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  teacher.  The  jwwer  of  giving  intellectual  stimulus  does  not  depend 
on  the  possession  of  masses  of  knowledge  (though  knowledge,  if  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher,  is  a  very  precious  paft  oi  his  eauipment),  but  on  a 
certain  freshness  and  vivid  power  in  imparting  knowledge.  This  freshness 
of  interest,  this  infectious  iK)wer  of  mino,  and  this  keen  delight  in  teaching, 
are  gifts  which  are  not  necessarily  combined  with  academic  training  or 
many-sided  culture.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  comparatively  ignorant  men 
have  had  such  great  educational  iniiuence. 
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and  for  "  the  training  up  of  the  children  of  the  infidels  in  true 
religion,  moral  virtue,  and  civiHty."  In  1619  the  City  of  London 
supplied  one  hundred  children  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Company 
to  Virginia.  In  1620  the  Company  agreed  tliat  all  these  white 
children  should  bo  educated  and  brought  up  in  some  good  trade 
or  profession,  so  that  thev  might  gam  their  Uvelihood  by  the 
time  they  were  21  years  old  or  by  the  time  they  had  served  their 
seven  years'  apprenticeship.  Thus  the  educational  aspirations  of 
the  new  colony  were  threefold :  missionary  education  for  the 
natives,  industrial  education  for  the  white  apprentices,  and 
private  education  for  the  children  of  the  gentry.  But  in  1622 
the  overseer  and  others  who  had  been  sent  out  to  settle  the 
college  land  were  killed  in  an  Indian  massacre.  The  plan  for 
establishing  a  chief  centre  of  elementary  education  in  the  colony 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  though  the  Company  in  London  urged 
the  colonists  to  take  the  College  affairs  mto  consideration,  "  not 
only  as  a  public  but  as  a  sacred  matter."* 

But  it  was  the  development  of  negro  slavery  that  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  break-d!own  of  the  social  system  as  originally 
conceived.  The  educational  system  of  Virginia  was  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  social  ideal  which  had  originally  underlain  the  life 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  This  had  rested,more  or  less  unconsciously, 
on  four  principles,  some  of  which  proved  at  a  later  time  to  be 
profoundly  repugnant  to  the  mmds  of  the  more  strenuous 
supporters  of  public  education  in  the  North.  The  four  principles 
may  be  stated  thus:  (1)  That  "education"  ought  not  to 
consist  only,  or  chiefly,  of  book-work,  but  should  aim  at 
fitting  the  boys  or  girls  for  the  particular  duties  conven- 
tiomuly  or  necessarily  required  in  the  grade  of  society  in 
which  they  were  born.  In  other  words,  that  education  should 
be  deliberatelv  planned  as  a  discipline  for  society,  and  should 
be  graded  (Ukc  society)  according  to  distinctions  of  class.  It 
womd  also  follow  that  the  secondary  education  of  girls  should 
ditt'er  from  that  of  boys.  (2)  That  mere  book-work  ought  to 
form  a  relatively  small  part  of  anyone  s  education,  and  the 
smallest  of  all  in  the  tminuig  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  that 
the  religious  life  of  the  masses  of  people  depended  far  less  on 
their  being  able  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves  (though  that 
Wius  important)  than  on  their  being  members  of  some  groat 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  bearing  part  in  its  public  worship  and 
religious  life.  (3)  That  the  State  had  no  cause  to  take  any 
particular  care  to  develop  a  highly  educated  middle  class ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  middle  class  so  educated  might  easily 
prove  socially  restless  and  politically  inconvenient.  (4)  That 
all,  who  could  atlbrd  to  do  so,  ought  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  own  children ;  that  "  free  education  "  for  every  body  would 
be  bad  policy  jis  well  as  being  a  piece  of  public  extravagance ; 
that  reiiUy  great  abilities  would  find  their  way  to  the  top,  and 


*  Dr.  Elsie  Clews'  Educational  Legislaticrn  and  Ad/ntmstratton  of  the 
Colonial  Governni€7Us,  1899,  p.  350. 
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would  be  strengthened  by  overcoming  difficulties  in  obtaining 
education ;  that  the  universal  and  gratuitous  provision  of  public 
education  for  all  would  ultimately  involve  either  (a)  inferior 
Quality  in  what  was  provided  or  (b)  a  prodigious  burden  on  the 
nuances  of  the  State ;  and  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  Central 
Government,  though  it  must  do  something  for  education,  to  do 
nothing  that  could  be  done  by  private  effort  or  out  of  charitable 
endowments  without  the  assistance  of  the  State.  Some  of  these 
principles  were  congenial  to  the  parsimony  which  was  habitually 
shown  towards  all  educational  undertakings  in  the  South.  Their 
general  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  depressing  to  many 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  support  a  system  of 
efficient  public  education.  For  the  time  being,  things  probably 
seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  getting  on  sufficiently 
well  without  any  serious  effort  being  made  to  improve  education ; 
and  therefore  education  was  let  alone.  Meanwhile,  as  the  slave 
population  grew,  and  the  poor  white  population  declined  in 
morale  and  efficiency,  the  aifficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  sound  system  of  primar}^  education  became  more  serious,  and 
public  opinion  showed  itself  more  and  more  hostile  to  any 
educational  change  which  might  endanger  the  existing  social 
order.  "  Education,"  which  was  grudgea  to  the  "  poor  white," 
was  regarded  (with  some  reason)  as  still  more  unsuitable  for 
the  coloured  race.  Polished,  accomplished,  and  dignified  as 
were  the  best  representatives  of  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  the 
upper  strata  of  the  social  system  were  supported  by  no 
sufficiently  solid  basis  in  the  form  of  an  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent middle  class,  while  below  all  were  the  fathomless  depths 
of  genial  illiteracy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  social 
system  of  the  Southern  States  was  a  "  blending  of  splendid 
virtues  and  fatal  weaknesses."* 

The  history  of  education  in  Virginia  for  more  than  two 
centuries  was  a  record  of  missed  opportunities.  (1)  In  1619, 
there  was,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  a  strong  movement  in 
England,  supported  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Lord  South- 
ampton, to  provide  for  public  education  in  the  colony.*  Ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of 
a  college  or  higher  secondar}'  school,  and,  as  a  further  part 
of  the  scheme,  for  an  elementary  school  for  Indian  children. 
The  King  subscribed  to  the  funds,  and  not  only  was  the  great 
estate  occupied,  but  a  master  was  sent  out  for  the  elementary 
school  with  a  body  of  workmen  to  erect  the  buildings.  The 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  was  that  from 
7  to  12  they  should  be  taught  **  reading  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,"  and  that  industrial  training  in  the  practice  oi 
trades  should  follow  from  12  to  21,  with  a  view  to  their  being 

*  For  an  account  of  the  similar  characteristics  of  education  in  South 
Carolina  in  pre-RevoIutionary  days,  see  Colyer  Merewother^s  **  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,"  1880  (pp.  24.  et  seq.).  Locke  drafted 
the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  but  inserted  no  word  about  public 
education. 
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fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  new  community.  But  the  plan 
for  a  uiiivennty  necked  far  larger  fiinds  than  were  forthcoming, 
and  the  Indians  were  found  as  unwilling  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  eilucated  by  the  newcomers,  as  the  settlers  were  to  accept 
responsibility  from  the  Indian  children.  The  plan  came  to  a 
violent  end  through  an  Indian  massacre  in  1622.  Two  years 
later  (1624)  the  plan  for  founding  a  centre  of  higher  education 
in  Virginia  was  reviveri  The  new  scheme  was  to  found,  on  an 
island  in  the  Susc|uehanna  River,  an  ''  Academia  Vii^niensis  et 
Oxoniensis/'  But  the  chief  promoter  of  the  plan  died,  and  the 
scheme  for  a  colle](^e  thus  came  to  nothing  for  a  second  time* 
In  Vir^nia,  e<lucational  plans,  in  their  mam  features  wise  and 
far-seeing,  were  starved  by  lack  of  general  and  continued 
support.  In  1660  the  Virginians  voted  urgency  for  educational 
retonn,  but  the  times  were  untoward.  (2)  In  1690  came  the 
Ixild  and  persevering  enterprise  of  Dr.  Blair,  on  behalf  of  the 
endowment  of  William  and  Mary  CoU^e,  the  establishment  of 
which  institution  was  the  belated  outcome  of  a  vote  passed 
in  the  colonial  assembly  thirty  years  before.  The  College 
was  a  nursing-mother  of  Virginian  statesmen,  and  yet  never 
succeeded  in  making  the  impression  on  the  intellectual  life 
r)f  the  colony  which  its  friends  justifiably  hoped,  and  which, 
V)ut  for  the  growing  taint  of  slavery,  it  might  well  have  made. 
In  1697,  however,  the  charity  of  Robert  Boyle  provided,  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  a  department  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths.f  J  (3)  Nearly  a  mmdred  years  later,  Thomas 
Jefferson  submitted  an  elaborate  plan  of  eclucational  organization 
to  the  Virginia  legislature.  The  famous  Virginian,  who  wrote  the 
draft  of  tne  Dcfdaration  of  Independence,  returned  in  1776  from 
the  Continental  Congress  to  serve  as  member  of  the  legislature 
of  his  native  Stiite.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he 
thus  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  social 
fabric  of  Virginia.  The  colonial  system  of  entail  of  property  was 
sw(;j)t  awav.  Primogeniture  was  abolished.  The  union  of 
Church  and  SUite  was  dissolved.  In  1779,  Jefferson  submitted 
to  the  Virginian  legislature  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  primary 
schools  for  white  children  in  every  district;  for  the  selection 


*  Dr.  JI.  H.  AdaniH,  "  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,"  1887,  p.  12. 

t  Mention  should  1)6  made  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
(yliristian  Knowledge  on  Ixihalf  of  education  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Bray,  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  8.P.C'.K.,  was  for  some  years  Commissary  of 


}  In  1878  the  Hampton  Inst ituti'  in  Virginia  opened  its  doors  to  Indian 
))Upils,  the  place  chosen  being  singularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
IS  the  site  of  the  IniHan  village  of  KecoughtAn,  from  which  the  Indians 
were  driven  by  the  white  settlers  in  the  civrly  days  of  the  colony.  "  Catalogae 
of  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,"  1900-1901,  p.  17. 
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therefrom  of  the  most  promising  boys  of  poor  parentage,  with  a 
view  to  their  receiving  a  (partnr  classical)  secondary  education 
in  one  of  a  number  or  new  ana  conveniently-placed  grammar 
schools;  and,  finally,  for  the  further  selection,  from  among 
scholars  in  secondary  schools,  of  a  smaller  number  deemed  fit  to 
receive  gratuitous  eaucation  at  William  and  Mary  College,  which 
institution  was  to  be  expanded  into  a  modem  and  well-equipped 
university,  and,  in  Dr.  Mayo's  words,  to  be  "unsectarian  in  religion, 
elective  m  its  curriculum,  teaching  everything  necessary  for  a 
gentleman  to  know."  Attached  to,  and  connected  with,  this 
measure  of  educational  reform,  was  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  laws  designed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  all  negroes, 
bom  of  slave  parents  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  to 
provide  for  their  residence  with  their  parents  till  the  age 
of  21  (girls  till  18),  during  which  period  they  were  to  receive 
at  the  public  expense  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
similar  to  that  now  provided  at  Hampton  and  at  Tuskegee. 
Finally,  Jefferson's  idea  was  that  the  negroes,  thus  practically 
educated,  might  be  settled  somewhere  outside  America  as  a  "  free 
and  independent  people  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Government,"  white  immigrants  being  encouraged  to 
supply  the  place  thus  to  be  left  vacant  in  the  industrial  economy 
of  the  State.*  But  the  whole  scheme  met  with  bitter  and 
successful  opposition.  Slave-holding  had  eaten  too  deep  into 
Virginian  society  for  its  legislative  abolition  to  be  possible,  even 
on  JeflFerson's  plan.f  The  planter  interest  showed  itself  im- 
placably hostile,  and  the  miadle-class  indifferent,  to  Jeff*erson's 
educational  programme.  William  and  Mary  College  actively  op- 
posed the  scheme.  And  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  considerable 
religious  element  in  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan,  as  tending 
to  weaken  ecclesiastical  influences  over  pubUc  education.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  pass  a  permissive  Act  allowing  each 
county  bench  of  magistrates  to  establish  a  system  of  schools 
supported  by  public  taxation.  As  Jefferson  at  once  pointed  out, 
such  a  permissive  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
moment  of  its  inception.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Republican,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Colonial,  period, 
Virginia  missed  an  opportunity  whicn,  if  wisely  seized  and 
energetically  followed  up,  might  not  only  have  lea  to  the  more 
prudent  and  profitable  development  of  the  immense  resources 
of  the  State,  out  have  retained  for  her  that  great  position  in 
the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth  which  she  enjoyed  during 

♦  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  726,  et  8e<i. 

Cf.  also  Adams,  **The  College  of  William  and  Mary,"  p.  37. 

t  Slavery  in  Virginia  was  more  like  "  an  aristocratic  caste  system  "  than 
in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  Dr.  Du  Bois,  in  his  Suppresnon  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of  America^  1638-1870  (New 
York,  Longmans,  1896,  p.  12.),  says,  "  the  climate,  the  staple  tobacco  crop, 
and  the  society  of  Virginia,  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  domestic 
slavery,  but  one  which  tendea  to  develop  into  a  patriarchal  serfdom  rather 
than  into  a  slave-consuming,  industrial  nierarchy.'' 
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i\\i\  Knvolutioiiary  period, and  might  even  ImveaTerted 
mil  ion  not  only  tho  (>ivil  War  but  a  great  part  of  cie  stiL 
pn^MMinj^^  prol)l(^in  of  negro  education.  Jefferson's  edueari^icijJ 
plans  wiTO  too  revolutionary  for  Virginian  tai>ie.  But  it  wjt*  > 
gnuit  iniNfortunn  that  thi;  chanee  was  missed  of  establi^fams'  the 
educational  Hystt^m  of  the  State  on  a  more  comprehensive  hftsi« 
In  shiirp  and  striking  contnist  to  Virginian  mertia  re^r^odic^ 

Iiuhlir  (jducation  was  the  persistent  educational  effort  of  Xew 
♦Ingland.     Tlie  culucational  system    of  New  England  was  rerr 
nnii'h  what  the  Knglish  system  would  have  become  had   Miltoo 
liad  his  way.     Hut  both  in  New  F^ngland  and  in  Virginia  edaca- 
tion    was   unhc^sitatingly   kept   in    close    connection   with    the 
esliihlishrd  religious  belief      The  schools  in  New  England  were 
HO  piMH'tnitt'd  willi  the  religious  atmosphere  which  characterised 
thn    whole?   conununity  that   their   work   was   only    part   of   a 
nnirh  larger  and  niorc^  coinj)rehensive  discipline,  moiilding  the 
principh's  iind  colouring  the  ideals  of  every  citizen.      But    in 
tlic  South  lln^re  was  no  h\\v\\  intensity  of  religious  life,  and  no 
real    unity   of  scMiliment  on  matters  of  daily  conduct.      Yet 
lierc,    too.   there?    was   no   pretence   of   religious   toleration    on 
modern  lines,  and  eonsecpiently,  in  South  Carolina   and    else- 
where,   the     Presbyti^rians    and     other    Dis.senters    from     the 
Kst-ublished   ('hur(')i   opposed  any  State  organisation  of  educa- 
tion so  long  iis  the  civil  and  ecjclesiastical  powers  were  united. 
Ibid  there  bc?en  iis  strong  a  feeling  for  education  in  V^irginia  as 
tliere   Wiis  in   Ncnv    Kngland,   Virjjinian  education  would  have 
been    organised    on    some   su(?h    Imes  as  were  in  the  mind  of 
HouM?   ol    \\\{\    Anglican    le^iders   in  the  mother  country.     It  is 
Hignili<'ant  of  \\\i\  part  which  theological  or  ethical  dissensions 
nc^ceswirily  J)lay  in  educational   affairs  that  those  colonies  (for 
c^xjunple,    \iiu*ylnnd)    which    practis(Ml    reli^ous    toleration    on 
principle',    were    the    most    c»mbarrasscd    m     their    fetrenuoiis 
attenij)ls    to   set.   up   a    public   system   of  public   instruction.* 
Hut  tJie  New  KnglaiKJ  pattern  of  "  conunon-school "  has  proved 
itself  the    best,   lit  ted    to   survive  on   American   soil,   and    the 
most,    generally   ac(*ept4ibl(^    to    the   great   communities   which 
hiive  grown  up  under  the  industrial  and  conmiercial  conditions 
so  <listasteful  t.o  tlu^  former  leaders  of  the  South. 

Throughout  the  period  whi(;h  elapsed  between  the  Declara- 
tion of  ln(l(^p(^n(l(Mic()  and  the  (^ivil  War,  there  were  in  the 
Southern  States  movements  (generally  foiled  by  the  more 
poweriul  countc^racting  forces  in  Southern  society),  which 
clearly  indic^ated  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  growing  body 


*  Ct.  Eggleston,  "  Transit  of  Civilisation  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New.'  I  Imve  used  the  word  *' ethical"  a,s  well  as  "theological," 
because  some  of  the  most  fundauieutal  issues  at  stake  are  not  connected 
with  theological  doctrines  so  much  as  with  ideals  of  private  and  public 
duty.    The  forms  of  theological  controveisy  may  change,  but  the  ethical 
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of  opinion  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  free  publicly- 
managed  Common  School  of  the  Northern  States.  Illustrations 
of  these  movements,  some  of  which  left  an  abiding  mark  on 
educational  organisation  in  the  South,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  "  Organisation  and  Development  of  the  American 
Common  School  in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States  of  the 
South,  1830-1860,"  in  the  ''  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1899-1900"  (pp.  427-561).  But  as  Dr.  Wiley, 
at  one    time    State    Superintendent    of    Education  in   North 

Carolina,  said : — 

• 

"  The  system  of  Common  Schools,  to  be  successful  in  the  highest  sense, 
implied  a  moral  revolution  ;  it  imi>o8ed  new  duties  on  the  entire  mass  of 
our  population ;  it  was  based  on  new  ideas  which  had  to  become 
thoroufply  rooted  in  every  mind  ;  and  it  opi)08ed  and  sought  to  remove 
old  prejudices  and  old  habits." 

In  other  words,  what  was  really  going  forward  was  a  conflict 
between  two  social  (and  therefore  educational)  ideals.  The 
"  common  school "  ideal  ultimately  gained  the  victory  (i.e.,  after 
the  civil  war),  but  it  conquered  only  a  debased  fonn  of  an  ideal 
of  education  which  at  its  best  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
graded  society,  based  for  its  right  working  on  duties,  not  on 
privileges.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  "  common 
school  '  will  be  able  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  the  new 
industrial  and  agricultural  society,  which  is  onl^  just  beginning 
to  develop  its  more  difficult  ethical  and  economic  problems. 

As  slavery  grew  worse,  it  became  "  the  general  policy  of  the 
sixteen  slave-nolding  States  of  the  South  to  prohibit  bv  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  wnipping,  the  giving  of  instruction  to  olacks, 
mmattoes,  or  other  descenoants  of  Airican  parentage,  and  this 
prohibition  was  extended  in  most  of  the  slave  States  to  "  free 
persons  of  colour"  as  well  as  the  slaves.*  But,  in  attempting 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  (as  it  now  seems  to  us  cruel  ana 
wicked)  policy,  it  is  right  to  take  into  accoimt  some  considera- 
tions which  could  be  urged  on  the  slave-owners*  side.  In  so 
doing  it  is,  of  course,  not  my  purpose  to  palliate,  still  less  to 
defend,  the  selfishness,  the  brutality,  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
which  in  some  cases  undoubtedly  governed  the  action  of  the 
privileged  classes.  But  the  social  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the 
feouth,  in  spite  of  the  central  and  awful  evil  of  slavery,  had  some 
good  sides  as  well  as  many  bad  ones.  Almost  the  worst  of 
systems  can  shelter,  even  if  it  does  not  produce,  some  touching 
and  charitable  types  of  character,  and  some  relationships  which 
are  affectionate  and  beautiful.  It  must  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, that  many  slave-owners  of  high  principle  and  broad  outlook 
(and  sympathetic  approval  of  negro  slavery  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Soutnern  parts  of  the  United  States  f ),  regarded 

*  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  article  on  "The  Education  of  the  Negro, ** 
in  Professor  Murray  Butler's  "  Education  in  the  United  States  "  (Albany. 
N.Y.,  J.B.  Lyon  Co.,  1900,  vol.  ii.,  p.  901).  For  the  history  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  1820-1850,  see  DuBois,  op.  cit.  pp.  151,  et  seq. 

+  For  example,  Harvard  College  "through  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
great  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery,  was  the  champion  of  the 
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"  education/'  in  the  New  England  sense  of  the  word,  as  only 
too    likely   to  disseminate   unsettling   ideas  about   individual 
freedom.     The  American  Constitution  was,  as  Professor  Ashley 
has  said,   *'a  classical   document   of  individualism."*     It   had 
been  drawn    up    under    influences    which    were    antagonistic 
to  that  ideal  of  corporate  and  social  unity,  based  on  a  hierarchy 
of  classes  and  on  a  gradation   of  services,   which   lay   behind 
what  had   been   best   in   the   Southern   view   of  national   life, 
though   that   view   had  been  perverted  by  the  substitution  of 
negro  slavery  for  subonlinate  and  temporarily-indentured  white 
lalx)ur.     Again,  the  Puritan  theology  emphasised  individuality 
in   religion,  and  attached  comparatively  small   importance   to 
external   means  of  grace.     Ana  this  powerful  and  impressive 
view  of  things  had  received  new  colour  and  significance  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  of  social  relationship  from  the  penetrat- 
ing influences  of  the  French  revolutionary  doctrines,  doctrines 
which,  as  they  had  been  developed  in  English  minds  before  they 
were  caught  up  by  French  philosophers,  found  a  readv  welcome 
among  many   English-speaking  people  on  both   sides   of  the 
Atlantic,  f     This   strong    tendency  of  thought  and   aspiration 
natamlly  found  one  of  its  chief  channels  through  the  schools. 
Whether  the  school    was  influenced  by  the  new  ideas  in  the 
revolutionary  and  subversive  form  which  they  took  in  the  writings 
of  Rousseau,  or  in  the  more  philanthropic  and  precautionary 
form  which   they   took   in   the  writings  of    Pestalozzi,  it  was 
through    the    school,  and   through  "education,"   in    the    New 
England  sense  of  the  word,  that  tne  new  and  exciting  doctrine 
would  pour.     But  the  far-seeing  Southern  planter,  whose  mind 
I  am  seeking  to  interpret,  would  feel  at  heart  that  these  new 
notions    (apart    altogether    from   their   possible   effect  on   his 
personal  economic  interests)  were  likely  to  have  mischievous 
results  if  crudely  imparted  to  the  negro-slaves.     The  latter  he 
regarded    as    being    intellectually    children,    as    likely    to    be 
sensitive  to  all  that  was  most  superficial  and  unsettling  in  the 
ideas  of  individual  liberty,  but  as  lacking  in  that  sobriety  of 

slave-holder."    (G.   Birkbeck   Hill,  "Harvard  College,"  by  an  Oxonian, 

p.  37.)    At  the  Harvard  Centennial  Celebration  of  18.%,  one  toast  was 

MjiHsachusetts  and  »South  Carolina ;  they  stood  by  one  another  nobly 

in  the  darkest  days  of  peril  and  adversity ;   may  long  years  of  mutual 


speak  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  Cambridge  City  Hall,  and  heard 
the  young  law  students  hiss  and  hoot  the  speaker.  {Ibid.  pp.  39, 41.)  But 
of  course  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Harvard  men  when  the 
issue  V)etween  North  and  South  became  clearly  defined. 

♦  "Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic"  (Longmans,  IftOO),  p.  407.  For  an 
allusion  to  tne  great  importance  of  the  conflict  between  Puritan  and  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  Anglican  ideals  of  life  and  government,  in  the 
develojHnent  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  see  p.  333  of 
the  same  lK>ok. 

t  Cf.  Borgeaud,  "The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old  and  New 
England"  (Sonnenschein,  1894).  and  Gooch,  "History  of  English  Demo- 
cratic Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (Cambridge  University  Pf^b, 
1898). 
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character  which  protected  the  Puritan  New  Englander  from  the 
worst  results  of  the  new  infection.  Hence,  many  a  good 
Southerner  would  regretfully  oppose  the  new  "  education  "  as 
untimely  and  as  inappropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  negroes ;  and 
the  more  brutal,  ignorant  and  selfish  members  of  the  slave- 
holding  class  were  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  influence  the 
State  legislatures,  of  whicn  they  did  not  fail  to  make  full  use.* 

As  an  example  of  this  brutal  denial  of  the  means  of  education, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  law,  passed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  1829 : — 

"  If  any  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  colour  or  any  white  person  shall 
teach  any  slave,  ne^ro  or  free  person  of  colour,  to  read  or  write  either 
written  or  printed  cnaracters,  the  said  free  person  of  colour  or  slave  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court ;  and  if  a 
white  jKjrson  so  ofifend,  he,  sue  or  they  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court."t 

But  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  and  of  their  enforce- 
ment, there  was  an  unceasing  effort  made,  by  those  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  defy  the  law,  to  provide  instruction  for  the  slaves 
and  **  free  persons  of  colour." 

"  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Southern  States,"  writes  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  "  notably  m  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  there 
were  what  was  styled  'clandestine  schools'  where  such  instruction  was 
given.  Those  who  maintained  them  and  those  who  patronised  them  were 
constantly  watched,  and  often  apprehended  and  '  beaten  with  many  stripes,' 
but  the  good  work  went  on  in  some  sort  until  1860,  when  the  war,  wnich 
was  to  be  *  the  banning  of  the  end '  of  the  whole  system  of  slavery,  put  a 
stop  to  all  such  effort  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  more  heroic  chapter 
in  nistory  than  that  which  deals  with  the  persistence  with  which  the  slaves 
and  '  free  persons  of  colour '  in  the  slave  States  sought  and  secured  a 
measure  of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  ;  for  they  were  prohibited 
from  preaching  or  receiving  religious  instruction,  except  by  written  permit, 
and  when  at  least  five  *  white  men  of  good  reputation  *  were  present  at  such 
gatherings."  J 

Private  schools  for  the  education  of  the  coloured  race  spran{^ 
up  long  before  the  war  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  Englana 
States,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
But  opinion  in  the  North  was  far  from  being  uniformly  &vour- 
able  to  the  education  of  the  negroes.  So  late  as  1830  no  negro 
might  matriculate  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  other  schools  of 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States.§  In  many  quarters,  the 
fear  was  felt  that  the  provision  of  education  for  negroes  from  a 
distance  would  flood  tne  North  with  a  new  accession  of  coloured 
population.     About  the  year  1833  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  who 

*  The  fear  of  servile  insurrection  had  a  great  influence  on  Southern  policy; 
see  Du  Bois,  op.  cit.  "  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Haytian  Revolution." 

t  "Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States" — (Edited  by  Prof. 
Murray  Butler)— vol.  ii.,  p.  902.  See  also  C.  E.  Jones,  "  Education  in 
Georgia,"  1889,  p.  140,  also  laws  of  1766  and  1770. 

J  Mr.  Booker  Washinjfton's  paper  in  "Monographs  on  American  Educa- 
tion," (|Uoted  above,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  902-903. 

§  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,**  vol  ii.  p.  906. 
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kept  a  "  select  school  for  young  ladies  "  at  Canterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, received  a  young  coloured  girl  as  a  pupil.  The  parents  of 
the  white  pupils  insisted  on  the  new  comer's  dismissal.  But 
Miss  Crandall  declined.  The  parents  of  the  white  pupils  with- 
drew their  daughters.  Miss  Crandalls  reply  was  to  open  her 
school  *for  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  colour.'  Local 
opinion  in  Canterbury  was  adverse  to  Miss  Jrandall's  experi- 
ment, but  the  schoolmistress  refused  to  be  intimidated.  Con- 
sequently, the  Connecticut  Legislature  passed  in  1883  the 
following  law : — 

"  Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  literary  institutions  in 
this  State  for  the  instruction  of  coloured  persons  belonging  to  other  States 
and  countries,  which  would  tend  to  the  great  increase  of  the  coloured 
population  of  the  State  and  therefore  to  the  injury  of  the  people  ;  therefore 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in  this  State 
any  school,  academy  or  other  literary  instituti(m  for  the  instruction  or 
education  of  coloured  persons  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  or  being  taught  or  instructed  in  any  such  school, 
academy  or  institution,  anv  coloured  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
any  town  in  this  State,  without  the  consent  in  writing,  first  obtained,  of  a 
majority  of  the  civil  authority  and  also  the  select  men  of  the  town  in  which 
such  school,  academy  or  institution  is  situated.  .  .  . 

"  And  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do  any  act  forbidden 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  shall  for  the  first  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  a  fine  of  $100,  and  for  the 
second  offence  $200,  and  so  double  for  every  offence  of  which  he  or  she  shall 
be  convicted."  .  .  . 

When  the  law  was  passed,  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  gaol.  Her  friends  bailed  her  out,  and  the  case  was 
tried  three  times  in  the  Lower  Courts  and  then  in  the  Court  of 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  (July,  1834).  The  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
served its  decision,  and  had  not  announced  it  before  the  repeal 
of  the  law  in  1838.  Such  announcement  was  apparently  un- 
necessary, as  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834  Miss  Crandall's 
premises  had  been  more  than  once  so  violently  attacked,  that, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  gave  up  the  school* 

A  vivid  idea  of  the  intense  longing  felt  by  many  coloured 
people  in  the  days  of  slavery  for  some  chance  of  school  is  con- 
veyed by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  autobiography, 
"  Up  from  Slavery  "f : — 

"  I  had  no  schooling  while  I  was  a  slave,  though  I  remember  on  several 
occasions  I  went  as  far  as  the  school-house  door  with  one  of  my  young 
mistresses  to  carry  her  books.  The  picture  of  several  dozen  boys  and  girls 
in  the  school-room  engaged  in  study  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I 
had  the  feeling  that  to  get  into  a  school-house  ana  study  in  that  way  would 
be  about  the  same  as  getting  into  Paradise." 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  system  of  slavery  as  it 
actually  existed  in  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  its 
abolition  necessarily  promoted  either  the  best  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  negroes,  or  still  less  that  it  fostered  intellectual 
culture  among  the  leisured  whites.  It  largely  destroy^  among 
the  white  people  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-help,  without 


*  Op.  cit,  pp.  904-5.    t  Fisher  Unwin.    1901.     p.  6. 
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which  true,  culture,  whether  literary  or  practical,  is  impossible 
Moreover,  though  the  system  undoubtedly  aflbrded  opportunity 
for  having  neatness  and  industrial  efficiency  throughout  eacn 
estate,  that  opportunity  was  far  from  beinff  always  seized. 
Speaking  of  what  he  himself  saw  while  yet  a  slave,  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  says : — 

*^  The  slaves  had  little  personal  interest  in  the  life  of  the  plantation,  and 
their  ignorance  preventea  them  from  learning  how  to  do  things  in  the  most 
improved  and  thorough  manner.  As  a  result  of  the  system,  fences  were 
out  of  repair,  gates  were  hanging  half  off  the  hinges,  doors  creaked, 
window-panes  were  out,  plastering  nad  fallen  but  was  not  replaced,  weeds 
^w  in  the  yard.  As  a  rule,  there  was  food  for  whites  and  blacks,  but 
inside  the  house  and  on  the  dining-room  table  there  was  wanting  that 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  touch  wnich  can  make  home  the  most  con- 
venient, comfortable,  and  attractive  place  in  the  world.  Withal  there 
was  a  waste  of  food  and  other  materials,  which  was  sad."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Editorial  notes  of  the  Sovihem 
Worhnan  (Hampton  Institute)  for  October,  1901,  it  is  stated 
that: — 

"The  instruction  given  to  slaves  on  large  plantations  before  the  war 
produced  ideal  servants." 

And  Mrs  Langhome,  in  a  paper  on  "  Domestic  Service  in  the 
South,"  read  beiore  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in 
Washington,  April,  1901,  remarked  that : — 

"To  the  older  matrons  of  the  South,  accustomed  in  youth  to  the  well -trained 
and  faithful  servants  whose  families  had  lived  for  generations  with  genera- 
ations  of  their  owners*  families,  where  the  interests  of  all  seemed  the  same, 
where  there  were  many  ties  binding  on  all.  where  reasonable  discipline  was 
enforced  and  authority  acknowledged,  ana  kindlv  relations  the  rule,  the 
present  status  of  domestics  seems  altogether  intolerable." 

Evidently  there  was  great  variety  of  condition  under  the  system 
of  slavery.  In  some  households,  it  showed  an  attractive  side. 
In  others,  it  was  a  horrible  evil. 

It  was  a  wise  and  far-seeing  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Fnends,  who  served  as  Trustees  of 
the  bequest  left  by  Richard  Humphreys  in  1837,  to  adopt  the 
following  resolution  as  embodying  the  true  aim  of  negro 
education : — 

"  We  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  of  elevating  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  descendants  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  im- 
proving their  social  condition,  is  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  a  ffood 
education,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade  or 
business  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
by  their  own  industry  ^  and  through  these  means  to  prepare  them  for 
fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life,  with  reputation  and 
fidelity,  as  good  citizens  and  freemen."  t 

♦  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  p.  18. 

t  Quoted  in  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  906.  One  of  the  earliest  American  protests  against  the  slave-trade  came 
from  some  Grer  man  Friends  at  Germantown,  Penn..  in  1688.  In  17M  the 
Friends  made  the  purchase  of  slaves  a  matter  of  discipline.  In  1758  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  decided  to  "manifest  disunion"  with  any 
professing  Friends  who  should  be  concerned  in  importing,  selling,  or  . 

purchasing  slaves.    (Du  Bois,  p.  21.)  ^fl 
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For  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  numbers 
of  persons  in  America  were  secretly  engaged  in  helping  fiigitive 
slaves  to  escape  to  places  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Canada, 
where  they  might  live  secure  from  recapture  by  their  former 
owners.  Organised  eftbrts  were  made  to  found  colonies  of  these 
fugitive  slaves  in  parts  of  Canada.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  Dawn  Settlement  at  Dresden.  The  latter  sprang 
from  a  school  called  the  British  and  American  Institute,  whicn 
was  founded  in  1842  by  a  convention  of  coloured  persons.  They 
had  been  called  together  to  decide  how  a  sum  of  about  1,500 
dollars  collected  in  England  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (J.  C.  Fuller^  should  be  sj>ent.  They  decided  to  start 
"  a  manual  labour  school  where  children  could  be  taug^ht  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  the  occupations  of  a 
grammar-school;  and  where  the  boys  could  be  taught  in  addition 
the  practice  of  some  mechanic  art,  and  the  girls  could  be 
instructed  in  those  domestic  arts  which  are  the  proper  occupation 
and  ornament  of  their  sex."  It  appears  that  this  idea  wtis 
suggested  to  the  Convention,  possibly  oy  a  Friend.  In  1852  the 
school  was  flourishing  and  hiid  above  sixty  pupils.  In  1855  it 
was  in  decline,  apparently  through  the  evils  arising  from  a 
divided  management.* 

After  the  war  there  was  a  splendid  outburst  of  philanthropic 
effort  from  the  North,  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  educational 
destitution  of  the  South.  Congress  establishea  "  a  Bureau  for 
the  relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees."  Within  five  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  this  Bureau  could  report  that,  partly  by 
its  financial  aid  but  much  more  by  help  of  its  guidance  and 
knowledge  of  the  districts,  4,239  schools  nad  been  established, 
9,307  teachers  employed,  and  247,333  pupils  brought  under 
instruction.  In  1868,  the  average  attendance  was  89,396,  but  in 
1870  it  had  risen  to  91,398  or  7975  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
enrolled.  The  emancipated  slaves  themselves  supported  1,324 
schools,  and  owned  592  school-houses.  The  Freedinen*s  Bureau 
had  furnished  654  buildings  for  school  purposos.f  During  the 
five  years  which  it  was  at  work,  the  Bureau  expended  over 
£1,300,000,  the  greater  part  of  this  being  devoted  to  educational 
purposes. 

But  the  earliest  effort  in  the  direction  of  providing  schools  for 
the  new  freedmen  was  that  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion which,  beginning  its  work  at  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton,  and 
Norfolk  before  the  close  of  the  war,  sent  teachers  far  and  wide 
through  the  South  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Liberal 
donations  were  made  in  support  of  this  and  other  agencies  for 
educiitional  work   among  the   coloured   people,  by  benevolent 

*  A.  15.  Hart, '' The  Underj^round  Kailroiid  from  Slaveiy  to  Freedom" 
(Macmillan,  1898,  p.  206).  For  an  account  of  the  failure  of  Manual  Ijabour 
Schools  in  South  Carolina  1830-1840,  see  Colyor  Merewether  "  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  Southern  Carolina,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Free  School 
System  "  (1889,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  No.  4),  p.  51. 

+  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  915, 
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persons  throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern  States.  The  fiind 
which  had  most  influence  on  education  in  the  Southern  States 
was  the  Peabody  Fund  of  £400,000,  given  in  1867-9  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  for 

"  The  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral  or  industrial 
education  of  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and 
South- Western  States  of  our  l^nion."  * 

But  the  most  valuable  gift  of  all  was  the  devotion  of  the 
volunteer  teachers,  whose  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  the  coloured  as  well  as  on  the  white 
population — 

"  All  over  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  I  have  found  men  engaged  in 
trade  occupations,  whose  intellect  and  character  were  shaped  for  the  battle 
of  life  by  the  New  England  pioneers,  who  took  up  the  work  where  their 
soldier  brothers  laid  it  down  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  the  influence  of 
those  teachers  uiK)n  the  character  and  the  home-life  of  the  thousands  who  are 
neither  teaching,  preaching,  nor  engaged  in  professional  or  commercial 
mirsuits,  but  are  devoted  to  the  making  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness 
tor  their  husbands  and  children,  in  proi)erly  training  the  future  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  was  one  of  the  most  necesssary  and  far-reaching  that  was 
exercised,  and  the  one  which  to-day  holds  out  the  promise  for  the  best 
results  in  the  years  to  come."  t 

Of  the  eagerness  of  the  coloured  people  to  get  education,  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  gives  a  vivid  picture,  based  on  what  he 
himself  felt  and  saw  at  the  time : — 

"  Few  people  who  were  not  right  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  can  form  any 
exact  idea  ot  the  intense  desire  which  the  people  of  my  race  showed  for  an 
education.  It  was  a  whole  race  trying  to  go  to  school.  Few  were  too 
young,  and  none  too  old,  to  make  the  attempt  to  learn.  As  fast  as  any 
Kind  of  teachers  could  be  secured,  not  only  were  day-schools  filled,  but  night- 
schools  as  well.  The  great  ambition  of  the  older  people  was  to  try  to  learn 
to  read  the  Bible  before  they  died.  With  this  end  in  view,  men  and 
women  who  were  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  old  would  be  found  in  the 
ni^ht-school.  Sunday-schools  were  formed  soon  after  freedom,  but  the 
principal  book  studi^  in  the  Sunday-school  was  the  spelling-book.  Day- 
school^  night-school,  Sunday-school  were  always  crowded,  and  often  many 
had  to  be  turned  away  for  want  of  room."  X 

But,  though  the  moral  earnestness  and  self-denying  enthusiasm 
of  these  voumteer  Northern  teachers  were  beyond  praise  and 
price,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them,  looking  bacK  on  their 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  later  experience,  may  have  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  a  rather  difterent  ideal  of 
"  education  "  been  aimed  at  in  these  early  efforts  to  instruct  the 
newly-freed  coloured  race — 

"  In  the  early  years  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Southern  States,  little 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  industrial  training  of  the  people.  Mental  and 
moral  and  religious  training  were  considered  the  all-important  thing."  § 


*  Mr.  PeaVx)dy,  whose  name  is  revered  in  London  as  in  America,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune  in  Georgetown  and  Baltimore  between  1812  and 
1837.     He  subsequently  settled  in  London. 

t  In  the  Soutliern    Wcyi'hiian  (Hampton    Institute,   Va.),  Jan.,  18U 
(luoted  in  "  Monographs  on  American  Education,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  916. 

:  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  pp.  29-30. 

Si  *'  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  State**,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  925. 
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The  eflfect  of  this  is  best  described  by  an  eye-¥dtness,  himself 
a  member  of  the  coloured  race : — 

"  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  a  peo^)le  which  had  spent  genera- 
tions in  slavery,  and,  before  that,  generations  in  the  darkest  neathenism, 
could  at  first  form  any  proi)er  conception  of  what  an  education  meant.  In 
every  i>art  of  the  South,  during  the  Keconstruction  i)eriod,  schools,  both  day 
and  night,  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
some  being  as  far  along  in  age  as  sixty  or  seventy  years.  This  ambition  to 
secure  an  education  was  most  praiseworthy  and  encouraging.  The  idea, 
however,  was  too  prevalent  that,  as  soon  as  one  secured  a  little  education, 
in  some  unexplainable  way  he  would  be  free  from  most  of  the  hardships  of 
the  world,  and,  at  any  rate,  could  live  without  manual  labour.  There  was 
a  further  feeling  that  a  knowledge,  however  little,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  would  make  one  a  very  superior  human  oeing,  something  border- 
ing almost  on  the  supernatural.  I  remember  well  that  the  first  coloured 
man  whom  I  saw,  who  knew  something  about  foreign  languages,  impressed 
me  at  the  time  as  being  a  man  of  all  others  to  be  envied.  Naturally,  most 
of  our  people  who  received  some  little  education  became  teachers  or  preachers. 
While  among  these  two  classes  there  were  many  capable,  earnest,  ^odly  men 
and  women,  still  a  large  proportion  took  up  teaching  or  preaching  as  an 
easy  way  of  making  a  living.  Many  became  teachers  who  could  dio  little 
more  than  write  their  names.  I  remember  there  came  into  our  neighbour- 
hood one  of  this  class  who  was  in  search  of  a  school  to  teach,  and  the 
question  arose  while  he  was  there  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  how  he 
would  teach  the  children  concerning  the  subject.  He  explained  his  position 
in  the  matter  by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  teach  that  the  earth  was 
either  flat  or  round,  according  to  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  his  patrons. 
The  ministry  was  the  profession  that  suiSered  most  ...  on  account  of  not 
only  ignorant  but.  in  many  cases,  immoral  men,  who  claimed  that  they  were 
*  callea  to  preach  .  In  the  earlier  days  of  freedom  almost  every  coloured 
man  who  learned  to  read  would  receive  '  a  call  to  preach '  within  a  few  days 
after  he  began  reading.  .  .  .  The  chief  ambition  among  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  was  to  get  an  education  so  that  they  would  not  nave  to  work 
any  longer  with  their  hands.  A  story  is  told  of  a  coloured  man  in  Alabama 
who,  one  hot  day  in  July,  while  he  was  at  work  in  a  cotton  field,  suddenly 
stopped  and,  looking  toward  the  skies,  said :  *  O  Lawd,  de  cotton  am  so 
grassy,  de  work  am  so  hard,  and  de  sun  am  so  hot  dat  I  b'lieve  dis  darky 
am  called  to  preach'.  ...  In  Washington,  in  1878,  the  city  was  crowded 
with  coloured  jjeople,  many  of  whom  had  recently  come  from  the  South. 
A  large  proportion  had  been  drawn  to  Washington  because  they  felt  they 
could  lead  a  life  of  ease  there.  Others  had  secured  minor  Government 
positions.  ...  I  saw  young  coloured  men,  who  were  not  earning  more  than 
tour  dollars  a  week,  spend  two  dollars  or  more  for  a  buggy  on  Sunday  to 
ride  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  try 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  worth  thousands.  ...  In  Waalungton 
I  saw  girls  whose  mothers  were  earning  their  living  by  laundrying.  .  .  . 
These  girls  entered  the  public  schools,  and  remained  there  perhaps  six  or 
eight  years.  When  the  public-school  course  was  finished,  they  wanted 
more  costly  dresses,  more  costly  hats  and  shoes.  In  a  word,  while  their 
wants  had  been  increased,  their  ability  to  supply  those  wants  had  not  been 
increased  in  the  same  degree.  On  the  other  nand,  their  six  or  eight  years 
of  book  education  had  weaned  them  away  from  the  occupation  of  their 
mothers.  The  result  of  this  was,  in  too  many  cases,  that  the  girls  went 
to  the  bad.  I  often  thought  how  much  wiser  it  would  have  been  to  ^ve 
these  girls  the  same  amount  of  men  till  training — and  I  favour  any  kind 
of  training,  whether  in  the  languages  or  mathematics,  that  gives  strength 
and  culture  to  the  mind — but,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  most 
thorough  training  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  laundrying  and  other 
kindred  occupations."  t 

t  Booker  Washington,    "  Up  from  Slavery,"    1901,    pp.    80-82,    88-91, 
128. 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  educational  mistake  so 
generally  made  ?  One  simple  reason  was  that  a  great  number 
of  the  teachers,  who  nobly  volunteered  for  this  difficult  task, 
just  taught  what  they  knew  how  to  teach — namely,  subjects 
chiefly  literary  in  their  character.  To  teach  laundry-work,  or 
cookery,  or  bricklaying,  or  upholstering,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  now  to  wash  clothes,  or  cook  a  dinner,  or  lay  bricks,  or 
stuff'  a  chair.  The  teacher  has  not  only  to  know  how  to  do  the 
thing,  but  also  how  to  break  up  the  process  into  its  successive 
steps,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  each  step,  lucidly,  patiently, 
ana  not  only  in  its  proper  order,  but  in  a  way  which  is  rightnr 
adjusted  to  the  mental  development  of  the  learner.  Here  is 
where  the  art  comes  in.  It  is  a  difficult  art.  Some  people,  of 
course,  have  a  marked  aptitude  for  it.  The  best  way  of  learning 
the  art  is  to  live  with  those  who  are  skilfully  practising  it. 
Nearly  everybody  needs  long  and  careful  training  before  he  is  com- 
petent to  teach,  in  an  educational  manner,  the  science  and  the 
art  of  a  practical  calling.  Industrial  teachers  cannot  be  extem- 
porised. And  the  industrial  teacher  who  makes  it  his  chief  aim 
to  strengthen,  through  industrial  training,  the  moral  character 
of  the  pupil,  is  not  yet  an  easy  type  of  teacher  to  find. 

But  one  reason  why  these  Nortnem  educators  confined  them- 
selves as  a  rule  to  an  almost  exclusively  literary  type  of 
instruction,  lay  deeper  still.  A  great  part  of  our  modem 
elementary  education  sprang  from  the  desire  that  every  one 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Biole.  Schooling  was  only  one  small 
segment  of  the  much  wider  circle  of  influences  really  denoted 
by  the  word  "  education."  Home  life,  parental  discipline,  services 
and  sermons  in  church,  the  strong  tradition  of  the  community, 
the  practical  tasks  of  daily  duty  in  door  and  out  of  door — these 
were  an  essential,  and  indeed  the  greater,  part  of  the  "education" 
of  a  child.  But  a  school  is  such  an  interesting  thing  that  it  has 
a  way  of  becoming  too  much  an  end  in  itself  There  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  forget  that  the  school  depends  on  its  setting 
for  its  real  efficacy,  and  that  we  ought  frequently  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  whether,  in  our  choice  of  what  shall  be 
done  in  school,  we  are  thinking  enough  of  how  much  is  going  to 
be  done  by  the  home  to  supplement  it.  In  great  cities,  where 
the  home  education  is  deprived  of  many  of  the  valuable 
elements  of  varied  training  which  are  naturally  foimd  in  a 
country  home,  schools  have  often  to  make  it  their  deliberate 
policy  to  do  what  they  can  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  this  neglect 
or  decline  in  home  training.  Such  a  change,  however,  involves 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  training  of  the  teachers  who  are 
to  carry  it  through.  But,  in  this  missionary  effort  to  provide 
schooling  for  the  newly-enfranchised  coloured  people,  a  great 
number  of  the  teachers  set  out  with  a  conventional  iaea  of  what 
"  education "  was ;  had  never  made  themselves  realise  how 
much,  in  their  New  England  scAooZ-system,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  home  life  of  the  children  would  do  to  help 
Forward  the  work  of  the  school;  and,  having  themselves  been 
professionally  prepared  for  a  certain  kind  of  school-teaching,  did 
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not  think  whether  that  preparation  had  equipped  them  to  give 
the  kind  of  lynxcHcal  instruction  which  the  coloured  people 
would  specially  need.  Moreover,  there  was  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  of  the  philanthropic  and  revolutionary  movement  in 
elementary  education, — a  movement  from  which  the  New  Elnfi^land 
schools  had  derived  much  of  their  power, — a  persistent  tendency 
to  overrate  the  value,  the  dignity,  and  the  necessity  of  book- 
learning.  This  tendency  was  a  survival  from  an  earlier  tradition 
in  education.  It  was  rejiUy  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
movement.  Rousseau  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  new 
educational  movement,  but  he  was  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  educational  value  of  book-learning.  Pestalozzi  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  elementary  education,  but  he 
made  it  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  printed  page,  and  against  a  too  literary  conception  of  school- 
work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gertrude's  children  learnt 
their  lessons  along  with,  and  partly  through,  practical  work  at 
homo  under  their  mother  s  eye.  "nut,  in  spite  of  this  protest, 
the  literary  tendency  remainea  paramoimt.  This  was  partly  due 
to  a  reaction  against  the  false  and  narrow  industrialism  of  the 
schools  of  industry ;  partly,  to  the  still  unexhausted  power  of  the 
educational  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
the  latter  being  especially  and  naturally  strong  in  missionary 
education;  partly,  to  the  practical  difficulty  of  there  being 
few  teachers  competent  to  give  any  other  than  a  literary 
education ;  partly,  to  the  fact  that  no  kind  of  "  education " 
is  so  cheap  as  that  which  is  merely  given  out  of  books  ;  partly, 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  educational  movement,  to  a  keen 
desire  that  the  masses  of  the  people  should  have  access 
to  "  knowledge,"  which  would  (it  was  thought)  "  strike  off  from 
their  limbs   the  chains  of  political   servitude,"  the   power   of 

{)erusing  such  books  as  Tom  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man"  being 
lighly  esteemed  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  one  branch  of  the 
educational  movement ;  partly,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  working  men  who  were  keenest  about  educational 
progress  were  themselves  great  readers,  and  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  everybody  else  would  always  want  to  read  as 
much  as  they  did.  Those  philanthropists  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  educational  and  social  movements  saw  a  great  deal 
of  workmen  of  tliis  type,  and  were  apt  to  assume  that,  instead  of 
being  exceptional,  they  were  representative  of  their  class. 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson  has  recently  referred  to  this  error,  with  a 
touch  of  humorous  exaggeration — 

**  Lord  Broughain,  Sir  Thomas  "VVyse,  my  own  father^  and  other  early 
advocates  of  education,  said  it  was  only  want  of  op|>ortunity  that  prevented 
every  working-man  from  spending  all  iiis  leisure  in  reading  Shelley."  ♦ 

Such  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  misdirection  in  educational 
aim  which  characterised  so  much,  though  happily  not  all,  of  the 
Northern  enthusiasm  for  giving  instruction  to  the  coloured  race. 
Yet  even  where  that  aim  was  most  misdirected  so  far  as  subjects 
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ot  instruction  were  concerned,  the  moral  earnestness  and  un- 
selfish devotion  of  the  teachers  were  not  thrown  away.  They 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  situation.  But,  had  it  been  accom- 
panied by  a  well-thought-out  plan  of  industrial  education,  the 
good  done  might  have  been  incalculably  greater.  Some  have 
asked  whether  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  have 
made  a  more  comprehensive  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
coloured  race  before  entrustinjj  them  with  the  fidl  rights  of 
citizenship.  This  point  of  view  is  well  represented  by  Mr.  Booker 
Washington : — 

*'  Even  as  a  ^outh,  and  later  in  manhood,  I  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
cruellv  wrong  in  the  Central  Government,  at  the  beginning  of  our  freedom, 
to  fail  to  maKe  some  provision  for  the  general  education  of  our  people  in 
addition  to  what  the  States  might  do,  so  that  the  people  would  be  the 
better  i)repared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  to 
remark  what  might  have  been  done,  and  perhaps  after  all,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances,  those  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  did  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  Still,  as  I  look  back  now  over  the 
entire  period  of  our  freedom,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  some  plan  could  have  been  put  in  operation  which  would  liave 
made  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  education  or  property,  or  both, 
a  test  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  a  way  provided  by  which  this 
test  should  be  made  to  apply  honestly  and  squarely  to  both  the  white  and 
the  black  races."  ♦ 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  in  one  school  of  political  philosophv,  which  dated 
from  before  the  French  Revolution,  to  ignore  tne  existence  of 
the  great  psychological  diff'erences  between  different  types  of 
men,  and  to  assume  for  many  practical,  and  even  for  educational, 
purposes  that  one  man  is  pretty  much  on  the  same  level*  as 
every  other.  The  whole  weight  of  this  theory  and  of  its  impli- 
cations would  have  been  against  the  enforcement  of  the  ais- 
crimination  involved  in  anv  such  scheme  as  Mr.  Washington 
suggests.  And,  even  had  the  Federal  Government  undertaken 
the  task  of  providing  education  for  the  coloured  race  on  a  far 
vaster  scale  than  tnat  permitted  by  the  resources  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  would  not  the  education  so  provided  have 
almost  inevitably  been  of  the  conventional  literary  type  ?  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  coloured  population  evinced  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  literary  education,  and  that  this  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  sign  of  the  sort  of  education  which,  for  certain 
purposes  and  under  certain  conditions,  they  need.  One  who  has 
attended  service  in  a  coloured  church  in  the  black  quarter  of  a 
city  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  can  never  forget  tne  pathetic 
force  and  religious  feeling  of  the  preacher's  words,  though  his 
choice  of  them  seemed  to  English  ears  too  lavish  and  bizarre. 
There  is  a  natural  eloquence  and  an  emotional  power  in  many 
of  the  coloured  people  which  craves  for,  and  will  in  the  end 
repay,  the  best  literary  culture.  But  that  culture  must  be 
searching  and  austere,  fitted  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the 
many ;  and,  even  to  the  few  not  given  alone,  but  as  part  of  a 
wider  discipline  which,  while  it  touches  the  heart  and  trains  the 
tongue,  shall  also  exercise  the  bodily  powers,  deepen  the  sense 

*  ''  Up  from  fc>lavery,"  pp.  83-84. 
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of  responsibility,  and  fortify  the  moral  character  by  forming 
good  and  healthy  habits  of  hfe. 

Happily,  among  the  educational  missionaries  from  the  North 
who  came  to  enlighten  the  intellectual  darkness  of  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  there  was  at  least  one  man  who  saw  clearly  what 
the  task  involved,  and  what  kind  of  training  the  coloured  race 
required.  This  wtis  Saimuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  missiomu-y  in  Hawaii,  but  had  been  educated  in  the 
United  States.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  black  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War.  His  whole  after-life  was  consecrated  to  the  work 
of  building  up  a  new  and  truer  civilisation  in  the  South.  He 
believed  that  one  great  factor  in  that  process  must  be  education. 
But  not  education  of  the  mere  "  three  R's'  type."    He  wrote : — 

^^  What  the  negro  needs  most,  and  what  he  needs  at  once,  is  an  elementary 
and  industrial  education.  The  race  will  succeed  or  fail  as  it  shall  devote 
itself  with  energy  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  or  avoid  those 
pursuits  ;  and  its  teachers  ought  to  be  men  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  hard 
work,  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  that  lead  to  material  success.  Power, 
character,  manhood,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  of  experience  and 
of  life." 

Again : — 

"  The  negro  is  more  successful  in  getting  knowledge  than  in  using  it.  To 
him,  as  to  all,  knowledge  comes  easily,  but  wisdom  slowly.  He  has  more 
senilis  than  gumption.  Knowledge  is  power  only  as  it  is  digested,  assimi- 
hlted.    His  mental  digestion  is  weak.'' 

Therefore,  in  1868,  he  founded  the   Hampton   Normal  and 

Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  for  the  better 

training  of  members  of  the  coloured  race.     He  thus  defined  its 

aim: — 

*'  To  train  .  .  .  selected  youths  who  shall  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their 
people,  first  by  example  by  getting  land  and  homes ;  to  give  them  not  a 
dollar  that  they  can  earn  for  themselves  ;  to  teach  respect  for  labour ;  to 
replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands  ;  and,  to  tnese  ends,  to  build 
up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intelligent 
labour,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character." 

Above  all,  the  work  must  have  a  social  aim.     It  must  seek,  he 

urg^,  to  build  up  among  the  coloured  people  a  new  ideal  of 

clean,  healthy,  pure  home-life.     Home-life,  as  the  focus  of  work, 

love  and   duty,  he   regarded   as  "  the   point  of   departure   of 

civilisation." 

But  the  new  work  was  not  to  provide  industrial  training 
alone.  It  was  to  be  no  mere  revival  of  the  benevolently 
patronising  idea,  which  had  had  too  large  a  place  in  the  plans  of 
those  who,  in  former  generations,  had  startea  schools  of  industry 
for  the  labouring  poor.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  to 
provide  the  opposite  evil — the  flashy,  superficial,  bookish  in- 
struction of  the  type  which  was  only  too  attractive  to  the  coloured 
race.  Nor  yet  again  was  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  skilful 
blend  of  these  two  elements  of  literary  and  industrial  training, 
imparted  merely  with  a  view  to  increiised  industrial  productive- 
ness and  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  words)  economic  well- 
being.  General  Armstrongf's  greatness  lay  in  his  fusing  together 
two  separate  and  apparently  conflicting  ideals  of  primary  educa- 
tion— the  literary   ideal  and   the  industrial  ideal.     He  wove 
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together  the  threads  of  two  traditions  into  one  cord.  But  the 
power  through  which  he  did  this  work  was  a  moral  power. 
He  conquered  because  ho  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  coloured 
people : — 

"  The  negro  boy,"  writes  one  of  his  racej "  has  obstacles,  discouragements, 
and  temptations  to  battle  with,  that  are  little  known  to  those  not  situated 
as  he  is.  When  a  white  boy  undertakes  a  task,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  usually  surprised  if  the 
negro  boy  does  not  fail.  In  a  word,  the  negro  youth  starts  out  with  the 
presumption  against  him."* 

General  Armstrong  loved  the  coloured  people.  His  sympathy 
gave  him  insight  into  their  weakness  as  well  as  confidence  in 
their  strength.  He  knew  that  they  needed  discipline,  right 
surroundings,  an  atmosphere  of  hard  work  for  tne  sake  of 
duty,  training  in  the  bearing  of  responsibility,  protection  against 
the  temptations  of  a  shallow  sort  oi  politics,  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  the  stimulus  of  noble  example,  austere  restraint 
of  the  emotions,  exact  training  in  verbal  expression,  the  morally- 
uplifting  sense  of  being  able  honestly  to  earn  a  good  and 
respectable  living  by  the  practice  of  a  useful  trade ;  but,  above 
all,  leaders  whom  thev  could  love  and  trust  and  admire,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  wnich  comes  from  membership  of  a  great 
institution  devoted  to  other  than  self-regarding  ends : — 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune,"  writes  one  who  has  become  the  most  famous 
of  his  pupils,  **  to  meet  personally  many  of  what  are  called  great  characters 
both  in  Luroi>e  and  America,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  never  met 
any  man  who,  in  my  estimation,  was  the  equal  of  Qeneral  Armstrong. 
One  might  have  removed  from  Hampton  all  the  buildings,  class-rooms, 
teachers,  and  industries,  and  given  the  men  and  women  there  the  opportunity 
of  coming  into  daily  contact  with  General  Armstrong,  and  that  alone  would 
have  been  a  liberal  education.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  himself.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  a  selfish  thought.  Although 
he  fought  a^inst  the  Southern  white  man  in  the  Civil  War,  I  never  heard 
him  utter  a  bitter  word  against  him  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
constantly  seeking  to  find  ways  by  which  he  could  be  of  service  to  the 
Southern  whites.  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  education  which  one  can  get  from  books  and  costly  apparatus  that  is 
ecjual  to  that  which  can  be  gotten  from  contact  with  great  men  and  women."t 

One  is  reminded  of  the  touching  words  in  which  Dean 
Stanley,  himself  growing  old,  recalled  to  the  Rugby  boys  of  a 
later  generation  the  memory  of  his  great  head-master. 

The  recently-published  autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  enables  us  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  effect  of 
General  Armstrong's  work  on  a  receptive  and  energetic  pupil. 
While  still  a  boy  (he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time), 
the  writer  of  "  Up  from  Slavery  "  happened  to  overhear,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  mine  where  he  was  working,  two  miners  talking 
about  a  great  school  for  coloured  people  in  Virginia.  The  lad 
crept  closer  to  them,  and  listened  to  a  description  of  the 
Hampton  Institute.  "Not  even  Heaven,"  he  says,  "presented 
more  attractions  to  me  than  did  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  about  which  these  men  were  talking.    I 


♦  « 
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resolved  at  once  to  go  to  the  school,  although  I  had  no  idea 
where  it  was,  or  how  mauy  miles  away,  or  how  I  was  going  to 
reaeli  it.  I  remeniberod  only  that  1  was  on  fire  constantly  with 
one  aiiiltition,  and  that  was  to  go  to  Hampton.  The  thoiighl 
was  with  mo  day  and  night."  But  his  wish  was  uot  to  be 
fiilfilled  immediately.  There  followed  about  eighteen  months 
of  domestic  service  under  a  very  strict  but  kind-hearted  lady 
from  Vermont.  Thi«  lady  had  the  reputation  of  t>eing  a  verj- 
severe  mistress.  But  Washington  soon  Degnu  to  understan<l  her. 
"  She  wanted  everything  kept  clean  alwiit  her,  she  wanted  things 
done  promptly  and  systematically,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing 
she  wanted  absolute  honesty  and  frankness.  Nothing  must  be 
slo\en  or  sbipshod;  every  door,  every  fence,  must  be  in  repair." 
But  when  the  hoy's  duty  was  done,  he  was  in  every  way 
encouraged  by  his  mistress  to  get  on  with  his  book-learning. 
This  lady  was,  indeed,  a  benefactress  to  the  lad :  — 

"  The  letiHoiis  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ruffiier  were  aa  vatuablr 
to  me  aa  any  education  I  have  ever  gotten  anywhere  since.  Even  to  tltis 
dav  I  never  itee  bitH  of  paper  scattered  around  a  houne  or  in  the  str«et  that 
I  do  not  waut  to  pick  them  uji  at  luice.  I  never  aee  a  filthy  yard  that  I 
do  not  waut  to  clean  it,  a  paling  ofl'  of  a  fence  that  I  do  not  want  to  uut  il 
on,  an  unpainted  or  unwnitewashed  house  thabi  do  not  want  to  paint  nr 
whitewash  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  being  then  about  fourteen,  the  bov 
made  his  way,  with  extreme  difiiculty  and  after  suft'ering  miicii 
privation  but  always  with  indomitable  persistence,  five  hundred 
miles  to  Hampton.  The  story  of  his  reception  at  "  the  large, 
three-storey  brick  school  huihling,"  is  very  characteristic  of  tne 
hanl  sense  of  those  in  chaige  ofthe  institution.  The  boy  had 
been  long  without  proper  food,  and  was  travel-stainecf  and 
shabby  when  he  presented  himself  to  the  head  teacher,  Mias 
Mackie,  and  begged  for  admission.  His  ajipearance  produced 
an  unfavourable  impi-ession.  Miss  Mackie  kept  him  Tor  some 
hours  in  suspense,  wliile  she  was  admitting  other  Btudeu(& 
Hut  the  lad  lingered  on.  At  last.  Miss  Mackie  said  to  him : 
"The  adjoining  recitation-room  needs  sweeping.  Take  the 
broom  and  sweep  it."  Washington  saw  his  chance.  He  had 
learnt  at  Mrs.  Rutfiier's  what  good  sweeping  meant : — 

"I  Hwept  the  recitation -room  three  times.  Tlien  I  got  a  dusting-cloth 
and  1  duflted  it  four  tiiues.  All  the  woodwork  around  the  walls,  every 
liench,  table  and  de«k,  I  went  over  four  times  with  my  dusting-hnkji. 
Re.'udcH,  every  piece  of  furniture  bad  i)een  moved,  and  every  cloaet  and 
corner  in  the  room  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  When  I  was  through,  I 
reported  to  the  head  teacher.  She  was  a  '  Yankee '  woman  who  knew  jnst 
where  to  look  for  dirt.  She  went  into  the  room  and  insi>ected  the  EtnofA 
and  closets  :  then  she  took  her  handkerchief  and  rubbed  it  on  the  wood- 
work al>out  the  wallii,  luid  over  the  table  and  benches.  When  she  was 
unable  to  find  one  bit  of  dirt  on  the  Hoor,  or  a  jMrticle  of  dust  on  aay  of 
the  furniture,  »he  i|uietly  reniarkwl,  'I  nueas  you  will  do  to  ent«r  this 
inBtitution.' " 

Washington  became  janitor,  and  mo  was  able  by  his  earnings 
to  work  out  nearly  the  whole  coat  of  Iiis  board : — 

"The  work  was  hard  and  taxing,  but  I  stuck  tn  it,  I  had  to  work  lat* 
inUi  the  night,  while  at  the  same  time  I  had  to  rise  by  four  in  the  mortuug 
in  order  to  build  my  fires  and  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  prepatv  hit 
loswoB.'' 
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The  boy  had  "  grit,"  and  the  head  teacher  knew  and  valued  him 
for  it  :— 

"  In  all  my  career  at  Hampton,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  out  in  the  world, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Mackie  proved  one  of  my  stroneedt  and  most  helpful  friends. 
Her  advice  and  encouragement  were  always  nelpful  and  strengthening  to 
me  in  the  darkest  hour." 

The  Hampton  Institute  to-day  consists  of  iifty-five  buildini 
on  an  estate  of  185  acres — the  site  of  one  of  the  nulitary  hospital 
in  the  Civil  War.  Opened  in  1868,  with  two  teachers  and  15 
students,it  was  chartered  in  1870  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  but  it  is  not  a  Government  or  State  school.  It  is  a 
private  corporation,  controlled  by  a  body  of  seventeen  trustees 
representing  different  denominations,  no  one  of  which  has  a 
majority.  The  buildings  include  accommodation  for  the  boarders, 
school  premises,a  library,a  memorial  church,  hospital,  gymnasimn, 
a  well-equipped  trade  school,  a  large  building  for  training  in 
domestic  science  and  in  agriculture,  a  saw  and  nlaning  mill,  and 
viirious  workshops.  The  trade  department  includes  courses  in 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  brick-laying,  plastering,  painting, 
wheelwright's  work,  blacksmith's  work,  machine-work,  steam- 
engineering,  tailoring,  shoe  and  harness  making,  tinsmithing, 
and  printing.  The  printing  office  does  job  work  for  all  the 
district  round,  including  that  for  the  large  hotels  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Last  year  the  shoe  department  made  385  pairs  of 
shoes ;  the  machine  department,  besides  much  other  work,  did 
considerable  jobs  for  the  Hampton  Electric  Power  and  Lighting 
Company ;  the  wood-working  machine  shop  built  and  sold  727 
trucks ;  the  tailoring  department  made  302  uniforms ;  and  the 
brick-laying  department,  besides  laying  450,000  bricks  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  College  building,  buut  a  tall  chimney  at  the 
mill,  and  did  all  brick-laying  and  plastering  repairs  in  the 
College  grounds. 

"  Just  as  far  as  possible,"  the  Principal  (Rev.  Dr.  Frissell)  writes  in  his 
annual  report  for  1901,*  "  Hampton  is  made  a  miniature  world,  where  the 
young  people  learn  to  deal  with  problems  similar  to  those  that  thev  will 
meet  later  in  the  outside  world.  In  all  the  trades,  instruction  is  made  the 
prominent  feature,  and  only  so  much  of  productive  industry  is  allowed  as 
will  help  the  students  to  gam  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  trades." 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  teaching  handiness  in  repairing,  and  the 
young  men  are  given  an  insight  into  more  than  one  traae,  so  that 
they  may  be  gocS  "all-round  men.  For  example,  the  class  which 
had  been  working  for  a  year  at  carpentry,  took  for  half  a  year  one 
half-day  a  week  each  at  brick-laying,  painting  and  tinsmithing, 
four  hours  a  week  at  wood  turning,  and  six  hours  a  week  at 
designing  small  houses  and  estimating  the  material  for  them. 

Manual  training  is  taken  throughout  the  school : — 

"  No  lx)y  graduates  from  Hami)ton  without  having  worked  in  wood,  iron 
and  sheet  metal,  besides  having  taken  a  course  in  agriculture.  No  girl 
graduates  from  the  school  without  having  received  instruction  in  wood 

*  This  report,  and  other  papers  about  the  Hampton  Institute  and  corres- 
ponding publications  from  Tuskegce,  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 
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work,  enabling  her  to  mend  and  make  simple  furniture,  or  without  hayiof 
been  taught  to  cook  and  serve  a  meal,  ana  to  make  her  own  dresses  and 
underclothing.      She  is  also  given  a  fair  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life." 

Last  year  454  pupils  received  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the 
Hampton  Institute.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  dairying,  gardening, 
and  tne  care  of  poultry  and  other  stock.  Mr.  Washington  says 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  learned  a  valuable  lesson  at 
Hampton  "  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  best  breeds  of  live 
stock  and  fowls."  There  is  a  small  farm  of  four  acres  with  a  bam 
and  silo,  managed  by  a  student,  to  show  how  a  family  can  be  sup- 
ported on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The  agricultural  students  maae 
fast  year  3,500  pounds  of  outter,  and  there  are  on  the  &rm  of  the 
Institute  32  horses,  256  cows  and  575  fowls,  all  looked  afler  by 
students. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  teaching  domestic  arts  and 
science  to  the  girl  students.  The  sewing  aepartment  is  one  ot 
the  most  popular  in  the  Institute.  Thorough  mstruction  is  given 
to  the  girl  boarders  in  the  care  of  their  rooms,  clothes,  and  persons. 
Throughout  the  whole  work  of  the  school,  one  dominant  aim  is 
to  raise  the  ideals  of  home-life  among  the  coloured  people.  All 
over  the  South,  new  standards  of  home  cleanUness,  order  and 
thrift  are  being  carried  by  the  old  Hampton  students.  The  latter, 
whether  as  teachers  or  workmen,  can  actually  show  their  own 
people  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

But  intellectual  culture  through  books  and  regular  "  lessons  " 

is  far  from  being  neglected.     The  schooVs  industries  are  taken  as 

starting  points  tor  instruction  on  the  subject  of  natural  materials, 

processes,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  are  thus  led,  through  a  wide  and 

practical  study  of  geography,  to  realise  the  historical  development 

of  the  activities  of  man : — 

•  "In  our  study  of  language,"  the  Principal  writes  in  his  report  for  1901, 
"  we  are  teaching  our  students  to  do  something,  then  to  talk  and  write 
about  it,  and  finally  to  read  about  it.  In  the  regular  course,  no  books  are 
used  for  the  first  three  months  except  for  reference.  In  the  laboratories  the 
young  people  make  experiments  in  order  to  learn  about  water,  air,  the  soil, 
and  plants.  These  are  followed  by  conversations  and  written  exercises 
upon  what  they  have  seen  and  done.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  of  the 
same  practical  character.  Each  student  keeps  a  cash-book,  showing  what 
the  scnool  owes  him  for  work,  what  he  owes  tne  school  for  board,  etc.  Each 
month  the  student  has  an  account  rendered  him  by  the  treasurer's  oflSce. 
These  two  statements  should  agree ;  if  they  do  not,  means  are  taken  to 
discover  on  which  side  the  error  is.  Articles  are  manufactured  by  students, 
and  the  cost  in  material,  time,  etc.,  is  computed.  Surveying  operations  are 
carried  on.  Bills  and  memoranda  concerning  transactions  on  the  farm,  in 
the  workshops,  and  in  the  kitchens,  are  sent  in  for  the  classes  to  put  into 
proper  shape.    Figures  are  made  to  live." 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given  to  the  pupils,  and  "  the 
folklore  songs  are  cherished."  Every  student  leams  to  draw. 
The  young  men  are  under  military  discipline,  and  wear  uniform, 
but  arms  are  not  allowed. 

The  Institute  is  organised  into  six  departments — academic, 
normal  training,  busmess,  trades,  agriculture,  and  domestic 
science.  There  are  both  day  and  night  classes,  and  also  a 
"post-graduate"  department,  and  a  summer  school.  There  is 
also  an    elementary   day   school,   with    kindergarten,   for    400 
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coloured  children  from  the  neighbourhood.  This  serves  as  a 
practising  school  for  the  students  who  are  learning  to  be  teachers. 
For  the  academic  department  last  year,  half  of  those  who  made 
formal  application  for  admission  were  refused,  and  more  than 
twenty  more  were  rejected  at  the  entrance  examination.  This 
has  produced  greatly  improved  material.  The  academic  course 
extends  over  three  vears.  There  is  an  entrance  examination, 
and  appUcants  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
folio wmg  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruction :  — 


Firet  Year. 


{ 


Plant  life,  8oil»  and 
insect  life. 


> 


Physics. 

Hygiene. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. 

Literature  and  History. 

Bible  Study. 

Vocal  Music. 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Gymnastics. 

Manual  Training. 


Second  Year. 


Third  Year. 


Farm  Drainage. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

Insects  &  plant  diseases. 

Manures. 

Physics. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

English  Composition. 

Literature  and  History. 

Bible  Study. 

Vocal  Music. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 

Manual  Training. 


Agricultural 
Science  (Continued), 

j  Nursing  and  Hygiene 
\     (for  girls). 
Mathematics. 

English  Composition. 

Literature  and  History 

Civics. 

Vocal  Music. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 

Manual  Training. 


The  course  in  Manual  Training,  referred  to  in  the  above  table, 
is  made  up  as  follows : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

First  Year. 

Bench  Work,  100  hours. 

Slojd. 
Sewing. 

Second  Year. 

Wood  Turning,  100  hours. 
Tinsmithing,  100  hours. 

Sewing. 

Cooking  (including 
laying  of  table  and 
waiting). 

Third  Year. 

Forging,  100  hours. 

Sewing. 

Cutting  skirts  and 
waists. 

Dressmaking. 
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The  details  of  the  "  normal  training  course  "  need  not  be  given. 
It  extends  over  two  years  The  special  agricultural  course  is 
intended  for  students  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  be  agricul- 
tural teachers  and  superintendents.  It  lasts  for  three  years. 
There  is  also  a  business  course  on  ordinary  lines.  An  interesting 
feature  is  a  technical  and  practice  course  in  the  useful  applica- 
tions of  electricity.  This  mcludes  wiring  for  electric  bells,  light, 
etc. ;  construction  and  management  of  telephones,  dynamos 
motors,  etc. ;  management  of  small  electric  plants ;  tel^;Taphy ; 
elect ro-tvping  and  electro-plating;  construction  and  re[Mur  ot 
electrical  devices  in  general  use  The  aim  of  the  course  is  "  to 
prepare  handy  workers  in  electricity." 

The  trade  courses  are  twelve  in  number.  The  student  aiu 
learn  a  trade  by  logical  and  systematic  steps  from  banning  to 
end.  Theoretical  training  is  given,  but  due  r^;ard  is  also  paid 
to  commercial  work.  The  productive  industries  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  open  to  the  students  of  the  trade-school,  and  every  trade 
school  student  is  expected  to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  them. 
In  the  studv  of  each  trade  the  following  lines  are  followed : — ( 1 ) 
actual  worlc  at  the  bench;  (2)  instruction  in  the  kinds  and 
prices  of  materials  used ;  (3)  mechanical  drawing,  so  hjc  as 
possible  bearing  on  the  trade ;  (4)  drill  in  competitive  labour. 
Ever}'  trade-scnool  student  is  required  to  devote  nine  hours  a 
day  to  his  trade  and  two  hours  to  general  education  in  the  night 
school.  For  admission  to  the  trade-school  a  student  must  be 
not  less  than  IG  years  of  age,  and  able  to  pass  the  entrance 
exiimination  to  the  academic  department. 

Last  year  the  number  of  students  who  were  given  instruction 
in  trades  was  as  follows : — 


Blacksmithing 

•25 

Machinists'  trade  • 

13 

^\^^eelwTighting 

15 

Bricklaying  - 

-       6 

Carpentry 

38 

HamesR-making 

5 

Tailoring 

•JJ 

Shoe-making 

9 

Painting 

10 

U  phoLstering 

11 

Tinsmitliing 

1 

Printing 

1 

St«ini  fitting 

5 

This  number  is  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year  owing  to 
more  stringent  niles  as  to  admission,  especially  to  the  printing 
othce  (which  regularly  employs  seven  graduates  and  ex-students) 
and  the  machine-shop. 

The  depiirtinent  of  productive  industries  includes  the  wheel- 
wright's and  blacksmitn  s  slioi),  the  tin  shop,  tailoring  department, 
shoe  shop,  harness  shop,  painting  shop,  machine  shop,  brick- 
laying and  plastering  aei>iirtnient,  industrial  works  (including 
saw  mill  and  timber  yard,  planing  mill,  carpenter  s  shop),  repair 
shop,  nonnal  school  press,  engineering  deptirtment,  farm,  sewing 
and  furnishing  department,  household  and  housework  depart- 
ment {i.e.  forms  of  domestic  emplo}Tnent  in  the  institution 
itself). 
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All  the  practical  work  about  the  school  buildings  and  estate 
is  done  by  the  students — 

"  The  industries  are  carried  on  as  business  enterprises  and  are  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  a  year  in  the  trade  school.  They  afford  the 
opportunity  of  learning  how  productive  industries  are  managed,  of  making 
practical  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  trade-school,  and 
incidentally  of  earning  wages.  They  also  furnish  some  opportunity  for 
skilled  labour  to  young  men  working  for  credit  in  order  to  enter  the  day- 
or  trade-school." 

The  idea  is  that  a  student  should  be  enabled  partly  to  pay 
his  way  through  his  course  at  the  institute.  All  new  students 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £2.  Tuition  is  free  to  deserving  students, 
^oard  (includiog  laundry,  fire  and  lights,  medical  attendance,  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  drugs,  but  not  dentistry)  is  £2  a  month. 
Books  on  an  average  cost  £3  16s.  a  year.  As  a  rule,  the  student 
pays  for  his  board  partly  in  cash,  partly  in*  labour.  The  students 
are  in  three  categories : — 

(1)  Work  Stvdents, 

(2)  Trc(de  Students, 

(3)  Day-school  Students, 

(1)  Work  Students  are  students  who  cannot  pay  for  their 
board  in  cash,  but  are  admitted  to  the  work-department  of  the 
night  school  **  If  they  are  able-bodied  and  good  workers,  they 
may  be  able,  by  working  all  day  and  attending  evening  classes 
for  a  year,  not  only  to  earn  tneir  board  for  that  year  but  to 
accumulate  a  balance  with  which  to  pay  part  of  their  board 
after  they  enter  the  day  or  trade  school." 

(2)  Trade  Students  are  those  who  attend  the  night  school 
in  tne  trade-department.  "They  receive  instruction  in  their 
trades  five  dajs  in  each  week,  and  are  allowed  wages  for  part 
of  their  work  m  the  trade-school.  In  addition,  they  are  allowed 
one  day  in  each  week,  if  necessary,  when  they  may  earn  part  of 
their  board  by  unskiUed  labour." 

(3)  Day-scliool  Students  are  students  in  the  academic  and 
post-graduate  departments  who  "  attend  school  four  or  five  days 
each  week,  and  work  for  a  part  of  their  board  on  the  remaining 
one  or  two  days." 

In  all  cases,  the  ratd  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work  done.  Unsatisfactory  labour  is  not  accepted. 
The  school  does  not  guarantee  that  each  student  shall  earn  a 
fixed  sum.  Able-bodied,  good  workers  can  earn  as  much  as  £1 
a  month  by  working  one  or  two  days  in  each  week. 

The  session  extends  from  October  to  June,  and  covers 
thirty-six  weeks  with  a  short  recess  at  Christmas.  Day- 
school  students  are  not  expected  to  spend  their  summer 
vacation  of  three  months  at  the  Institute,  but  to  get  work 
ekewhere.  Night-school  students  remain  on  the  pounds 
throughout  the  year,  but  have  no  class-room  work  dunng  the 
summer  months. 

In  1901,  there  were  about  80  officers  and  teachers  attached 
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to  the  Institute,  and  (including  the  Indian  students,  but  ex- 
cluding the  children  in  the  elementary  day-school)  643  students, 
dividea  as  follows : — 


GlKTifl. 

Boys. 

Coloured  -    - 

-  210 

Coloured  -    - 

-  311 

Indian  -    -    - 

-    64 

Indian  -    -    - 

-    66 

White  - 

-      1 

White  -    -    - 

-       2 

■>! 
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One  special  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  prepare  academic, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  teachers  for  the  Negro  and  Indian 
races.  "Much  stress  is  laid  upon  land-buying,  home-life,  and 
agricultural  pursuits."  The  Institute  has  sent  out  1,100  students 
wno  have  completed  the  course  of  the  Institute,  and  5,000  who 
have  received  mdustrial  training  but  have  not  completed  the 
fiill  course.  Of  the  former,  60  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  teaching. 
Of  the  students,  who  have  been  taught  traaes,  about  70  per 
cent,  are  either  working  at  them  or  teaching  them. 

The  Hampton  Institute  needs  to  raise  £16,000  a  year  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  meet  current  expenses.  This  annual 
charge  has  regularly  to  be  met,  as  the  grants  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  (for  the  Indian  students)  from  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  income  from  endowments  do  not  cover 
the  annual  expenditure. 

The  influence  of  Hampton  is  spreading  all  over  the  South. 
"At  the  present  time,"  it  has  been  saia  by  a  well-informed 
observer,  "  there  is  almost  no  Southern  State  that  is  not  putting 
forth  efforts  in  the  direction  of  securing  industrial  education  for 
its  white  boys  or  girls,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
history  of  these  efforts  back  to  General  Armstrong."  Much 
good  has  also  been  done  by  the  Slater  Fund,  whicn  is  used 
almost  exclusively  at  the  present  time  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  training  for  coloured  people.  The  fiina,  which  was 
created  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1882, 
amounts  to  £200,000.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  centres  of 
industrial  education  may  be  named  the  Tusk^ee  Institute,  of 
which  more  is  said  below,  the  Manassas  Industrial  School,  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  St.  PauFs  at  Lawrenceville,  Virginia, 
Mount  Meigs  Institute  at  Waugh,  Alabama,  Denmark  Industrial 
School,  S.C.,  etc. 

The  most  famous  outgrowth  from  Hampton  is  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Tuskegee.  Its  president  is  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  to  whose  undaunted  perseverance  and  resource 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  many  friends,  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  Institute  is  due.  Mr.  Washington  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography  what  were  the  chief  lessons  that  he  leamt 
as  a  student  under  General  Armstrong  at  Hampton.  They 
were  (1)  deep  reverence  for  the  General  himself — "  the  raresi, 
strongest  ana  most  beautiful  character  that  it  has  ever  been 

y  privilege   to  meet;*'    (2)  from  the  unselfishness  of    the 
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teachers,  the  lesson  that ''  those  are  happiest  who  do  the  most 
for  others ; "  (3)  an  unlearning  of  a  fisilse  notion  of  culture  and 
of  the  employment  of  life. 

*'  Before  going  there,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  the  then  rather  prevalent  idea 
among  our  people  that  to  secure  an  education  meant  to  have  a  good,  easy 
time,  free  from  all  necessity  for  manual  labour.  At  Hampton.  I  not  only 
learned  that  it  was  not  a  disgrace  to  labour,  but  learned  to  love  labour, 
not  alone  for  its  financial  value  but  for  labour's  own  sake,  and  for  the 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  the  ability  to  do  something  which 
the  world  wants,  brings."  * 

In  his  work  at  Tuskegee  Mr.  Washin^on  has  overcome 
immense  difficulties.  The  Institution  began  in  1881  in  a 
dilapidated  shanty,  which  was  in  such  poor  repair  that,  when 
it  rained,  a  student  held  an  umbrella  over  the  master's  head 
while  he  heard  the  lessons.  It  now  (1901)  consists  of  fifty 
buildings  on  an  estate  of  2,500  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  25,000 
acres  of  land  with  minerals  granted  by  the  Federal  Congress  in 
1899  as  an  endowment.  Two  residents  in  Tuskegee  first  moved 
to  get  the  school,  and  wrote  to  General  Armstrong  to  recommend 
them  a  principal  for  it.  When  Mr.  Washington  arrived  and 
developed  his  plans  for  industrial  training,  these  two  residents 
heartily  supported  it,  and  have  done  so  ever  since.  One,  Mr. 
Campbell,  is  a  white  man  and  an  ex-slaveholder;  the  other, 
Mr.  Adams,  is  an  ex-slave.  The  latter  mastered  three  trades 
while  in  slavery,  and  to  this  fact  Mr.  Washington  attributes 
mui^h  of  Mr.  Aaams'  unusual  power  of  mind : — 

^  If  one  ffoes  to-day  into  any  Southern  town  and  asks  for  the  leading  and 
most  reliable  coloured  man  in  the  community,  I  believe  that  in  five  'cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  be  directed  to  a  negro  who  learned  a  trade  during  the 
days  of  slavery."  t 

One  fundamental  idea  of  Mr.  Washington's  work  has  been 
stated  by  him  as  follows : — 

"I  feel  that  agriculture  should  be  made  in  a  very  large  degree  the  basis 
for  our  work  ;  that  the  salvation  of  my  race  will  largely  rest  upon  its  ability 
and  willingness  to  secure  and  cultivate  properly  the  soil.  .  .  .  My  feeling 


grows  stronger  each  year  thatj  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  passion  growing  out 
of  racial  and  sectional  prejudices,  we  have  not  always  given  the  Southern 
pec»ple  due  credit  for  tne  immense  amount  of  help  rendered  to  the  negro 


during  the  period  that  he  was  a  slave.  The  negro  as  a  slave  was  started  on 
the  foundation  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  household  arte.  While  I  would 
by  no  means  limit  nis  present  education  to  these,  I  do  believe  we  shall  find 
it  helpful  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  in  our  methods  of  education,  to 
give  ^at  attention  to  these  fundamental  occupations.  In  proportion  as 
one  owns  the  soil  and  has  the  mastery  of  these  fundamental  occupations,  in 
the  same  proportion  does  he  lay  the  foundation  for  the  highest  and  most 
complete  aevclopnient  of  himself  and  children."  J 

City  life,  Avith  its  narrow  specialisation,  its  remoteness  from 

Nature,  and  its 

"  Unrest  which  men  miscall  delight^" 

is  beginning  to  impair  the  true  culture  and  many-sided  experience 
which  usea  to  be  imparted  by  healthy  home-Ufe  under  less 

•  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  pp.  73-74, 66  and  68.    f  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  p.  121. 

t "  Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,"  1901,  p.  8. 
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artlrtoial  conditions.  All  over  the  world  there  are  signs  that  the 
inim^hinf  in  recopnisod  and  the  danger  discerned.  But  few  such 
(lotonninod  oflorli<  to  copo  with  the  difficulty  have  been  made  as 
lit.  llrtumton  and  Tii^kopoo. 

Mr.  Wiushin^ton  has  built  up  the  Institution  at  Tuskegee  from 
tho  vorv  foinulation.  He  has  received  much  help  from  the 
oolourtHl  i>oo(>lo.  Ono  old  woman,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age 
i>amo  in,  uvuunjjf  on  her  stick,  and  said: — 

*'  Mr.  Wii.Hhin^ton»  (Um\  knows  I  spent  de  bes'  days  of  my  life  in  slavery. 
(KhI  knowM  r?*  Ignorant  and  \ioot,  I  knows  what  you  is  trjrin'  to  do.  I 
known  wu  i»  tryin'  to  mako  l>6ttcr  men  and  better  women  for  de  coloured 
miHV  I  ain*t  K^>t  no  tnonoy,  but  I  w^ants  you  to  take  dese  six  eRffs  what  I's 
inHMt  Ai^vin*  U)\  an*  I  want.s  >*i>u  to  put  dese  six  eggs  into  de  edaication  of 
dtsw  \M>yii  m\k\  jh^Ia."  * 

Kvorvthins  at  tho  Institution  at  Tuske^  has  grown  up  in 
natural  onlor  as  tho  nooiis  of  the  community  have  shown  them- 
Hol\*\>H.  lUH  tirst  animal  was  an  old  blind  horse  given  by  a  white 
u\an  in  TtiNki^w  Now  it  has  800  head  of  live  stocK.  From 
tho  vorv  )H>^ini\ing  tho  studonts  have  erected  their  own  buildings 
Only  tour  of  (ho  inunonnis  buildings  of  the  school  have  not  been 
ptit  tip  )\v  tho  suidonts  thomselvos.  They  have  learned  (after 
thrxv  failtmvs^  to  mako  bricks^  and  now  carry  on  an  important 
iMnok-utakinv;  iiultisirv.  Tho  white  population  round  Tuskegee 
nv<)HVt  tho  iH^Umroi)  students  more  and  more,  as  the  latttt 
oviiuv  s\^  mxioh  pmctioal  capacity.  The  students  build  all  the 
^v{UQ^M\s  Hi\\l  i\*irt8  wanto^l  on  the  estate,  and  sell  others  to  the 
pttUuv 

Httt  this  praotioal  wv>rk  was  not  carried  thiou^  without  pitv- 
t^vst,  .^t  tirst.  on  tho  jvirt  of  the  students  and  theu  parents : — 


*"  \^nu^  A  uuwWr  vNf  l<^tlofs  otAttw  from  parents  protestiiig  agmirwl 
oh^Ulwtt  oivc^jitivji  >n  UK>^ir  whiK'*  tlnn-  i^vnf  in  the  dciiooL  OUker  nt 
v\^mo  tv>  t  W  ^fh^-^HvVM  to  \>rv>t<'c>t  in  )H>f^Hv  Mc^  of  the  men  stodente  Imimhl 
A  x^nttou  N>r  xviWl  iv«)\Mt4  tTvxu  their  mrents  to  the  tlSttt  tbjit  tliey  vmBfeei 
th<N\i  V  K\Kirvn^  tAX\j:ht  i>x>shin^  but  Kx>fc5.  The  nwre  boc^  the  la^iser  tlKj 
^xnvv  j^^Ki  th<^  k>»y\^x  liie  ut^ts  j>rir.i^l  nfon  thexn«  the  better  pleased  dK 
x|\HK^\t>  Ami  thi^ir  |\Ar«it;ii  5«:>enK*^i  to  be*''  * 

1^;:  Mr  WAshiuiT-on  roft;^\l  :o  ahuidon  his  principles  cr  t» 
\\\x\\\:\  hi>  jvrAo;iv\\  As  a  Tvt>iih.  :hei>?  w>2ie  last  yetr  1,^3 
stttd\>iuvv  u\  atUHKiaxKV  a:  the  Insdtuie  About  one^hinl  v«9« 
y\vv,n>:  ^v^v,uH\  The  ;^vvr^io^''  aa>^  w^is  ISi-  None  ij«>?  minaa&i 
\x\\^\cT  \  4  vwArs  o!  ai>^.  .^:v.  r.rl^-es??  :bey  hbd  had  scene  ei 
\\vuv*34:^>i;      TT^ere  is  jCsv^  a:\  eiooixJitArr  <i:^x4  vhicii  a 

su!^'  v\:  wwW:^  l:vi;:s;r*;C  uvs:r.x'*;o"rsv  cwerfck  «*c-^  maabecs  l«l 

S5ji:e   .  f  AViVun-iA  r:i*k^  *  sr.vill   ikr^-^J  ^r^nt  cc  £S»>\ 


litjcn^.  <x-*^    »*  Use  r.»«"«T.:^si  t*;*  cof   w>  '7Cb:C3?3xic  a  «fCt  ic 

^vi^'  ...  - 
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small— being  about  £15  per  annum.    During  the  year  1900-1901 
the  students  contributea  by  their  labour  the  sum  of  £13,458. 

The  industrial  teaching  at  Tuskegee  rests  on  three  principles : — 
(1)  that  each  student  shall  be  fitted  to  meet  actual  conditions  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he  lives,  i,e,,  shall 
be  able  to  do  what  people  want  to  have  done ;  (2)  that  every 
student  who  leaves  the  school  shall  be  able  to  make  a  living  for 
liimself  and  others,  being  both  skilful,  intelligent,  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  (3)  that  every  student  shall  feel  that  labour  is  a 
thing  to  be  honoured,  not  escaped  from. 

In  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  "  coloured  children 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  white  children  in  all  public 
school  benefits ;  the  separate  school  system  has  broken  down 
entirely  in  the  New  England  States,  and  is  gradually  breaking 
down  in  the  Middle  States,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  being 
the  only  States  in  the  latter  group  which  stiU  cling  to  the 
principle ;  and  in  many  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  both  groups  of 
States  negro  teachers  are  employed,  and  stand  upon  tne  same 
footing  as  white  teachers."* 

In  tne  sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  estimated  number  of  coloured  children  of  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  1899-1901  was  2,991,100, or  3288  per  cent  of  the 
total  nuinber  of  all  children  between  those  ages  in  the  same 
Statea  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  coloured  schools 
(common  schools  and  public  high  schools)  was  1,539,507,  or 
61'46  of  the  total  number  of  coloured  children  of  school  age. 
The  percentage  of  enrolment  of  white  children  was  68'28.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  coloured  schools  was  621 7  per 
cent,  of  the  enrolment ;  that  in  the  white  schools,  65  per  cent 
The  expenditure  on  coloured  schools  for  1899-1900  was 
estimated  at  about  £1,423,760,  as  compared  with  about 
£5,695,054  spent  on  the  common  schools  for  white  children.!  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  outlay  per  coloured  child 
in  a  common  school  was  about  ISs.  5d.,  as  comnared  with  an 
average  outlay  of  about  248.  7d.  per  white  child.  Of  all  coloured 
pupils  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  only  1  in  100  was  engaged 
m  secondary  or  higher  work. 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Workman  (the  organ  of  the 
Hamptpn  Institute)  for  October,  1901,  states  that  the  average 
lengtn  of  the  rural  school  term  in  the  South  is  only  twelve 
weeks  per  annum.  It  is  urged  that  ''  a  nine  months'  term  is  a 
necessity."  To  the  same  number  Dr.  DuBois,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  Atlanta  University,  contributes  a  well-illustrated 
article  on  the  homes  of  the  coloured  population  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  South.  In  the  course  of  that  article  he  states 
that: — 

"  The  black  schools  of  the  South  are  in  a  shameful  condition,  and  for  a 
decade  have  been  growing  steadily  worse.  We  need  schools  and  teachers 
for  them — persons  trained  as  teachers." 

♦  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  1900,  vol.  il,  p.  906. 

t  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  1899-1900,  vol.  L 
p.  57, 
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For  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  economic  and  political  bearings 
of  the  NoCTo  question,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  oo 
"  N^ro  Eaucation  in  the  South,"  by  Mr.  P.  R  Barringer,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.*  One  of  his  conclusions,  however,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper : — 

"  The  school  training  of  the  neffro  people  should  be  primarily,  ...» 
moral  training,  ^ven  by  those  to  whom  morals  mean  more  than  words.  .  . . 
Their  moral  training  should  be  supplemented  by  the  three  R's,  and  such 
simple  training  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts  as  all  will  need.  Tlie 
negro  race  is  essentially  a  race  of  peasant  farmers  and  labourers,  and  their 
education  should  first  be  directed  to  improving  them  as  such." 

Writing  in  the  Outlook  (August  3rd,  1901),  Dr.  Alderman  thus 
remarks  on  education  in  the  South : — 

"It  might  as  well  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  25,00Q,000  dolkn 
spent  on  the  negroes  by  Northern  philanthropy  has  been  literally  wasted, 
and  much  of  the  100,000^000  dollars  spent  on  them  by  the  South  ha^  been 
likewise  wasted,  l)ut  this  waste  is  almost  as  much  the  fault  of  those  who 
spent  it  as  it  is  of  the  negroes  who  received  it.  The  attempt  to  put  the 
negro  in  possession  of  the  traditional  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  wai 
an  absura  piece  of  An^erican  haste.  Putting  behind  us,  then,  the  era  of 
wrong  ideals  of  education,  of  sentimental  ism  and  of  much  solemn  non- 
sense, let  us  go  forward  another  step.  The  negro  must  be  educated 
.  .  .  Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee  Institute  ought  to  be  continually 
strengthened  as  the  great  training-grounds  and  experiment  stations  for  the 
education  of  the  negro  race." 

The  important  cmestion  of  the  training  of  negro  teachers  was 
discussed  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Frissell,  President  of  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  A^icultural  Institute,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  July,  1900.  He  especially  emphasised  the 
need  (1)  for  conquering  race-prejudice  as  far  as  possible;  (2)  for 
the  creation  of  the  work  habit ;  (3)  for  a  deepening  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility ;  (4)  for  cultivation  of  the  power  of  initiation 
and  self-help ;  (5)  for  giving  a  predominantly  practical  rather 
than  a  predominantly  literary  education ;  and  (6)  for  laying  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  refinement 
in  the  homes  of  tne  coloured  people. 

In   the  course  of  his  address  there  occurred  the  followini? 
interesting  passage :— "  The  rural  schools  of  the  South,  as  indeM 
of  our  whole  country,  have  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  literary 
side  of  education.     The  results  have  been  disastrous.     Both  boys 
and  girls  have  left  school  feeling  that  it  was  degrading  to  work 
with  their  hands,  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  find  work  of  a 
different  sort.     The  word  ''  education  "  has  become  associated  in 
their  minds  with  an  entirely  different  life  from  that  which  they 
have  been  living.     Any  training  which  makes  a  man  or  woman 
dissatisfied  with  the  occupations  which  are  open  to  them   is  of 
doubtftil  good.     Many  Southern  men,  seeing  these  results,  have 
concluded  that  all  education  of  the  blacks  is  a  failure.     Tho  mis- 
take was  not  in  giving  them  education,  but  in  giving  them  the 
wrong  sort  of  education.     \Vhere  teachers  have  been  sent  out 
from  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  not  only  has  the  micyra- 
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tion  to  the  cities  been  stopped,  but  crime  has  decreased  and 
citizenship  has  improved.  There  came  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
not  many  miles  nrom  Charleston,  two  refined,  educated  women, 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  uplift  of  the  blacks.  They 
found  the  people  superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  and  still 
practising  many  of  their  African  rites.  They  could  not  coimt 
their  fingers,  did  not  know  how  to  open  a  boot,  had  never  been 
away  from  the  island,  and  knew  of  no  citv  but  Charleston.  The 
huts  of  two  rooms  had  the  earth  for  a  floor.  In  them  Uved  as 
many  of  these  degraded  beings  as  could  be  crowded  together, 
and  moraUty  was,  of  course,  well-nigh  unknown.  A  normal  and 
industrial  school  was  started  on  the  island,  and  young  coloured 
men  and  women  went  out  from  it  into  the  public  schools  which 
were  started  there.  These  teachers  had  been  trained  to  give 
instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  and  the  care  of  the  home,  as 
well  as  in  books.  They  interested  the  people  in  buying  land 
and  securing  homes.  Thirty  years  passed  by.  A  gentleman, 
who  had  known  these  negroes  before  tnis  school  was  established, 
in  revisiting  the  island,  said  the  people  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  race.  'Contented!^  and  prosperous,  the  n^ro 
farmers,  well-clothed,  well-fed,  Uved  in  neat,  white  cottages  in 
the  middle  of  their  own  well-tilled  fields,  where  com,  potatoes, 
and  cotton  flourished.'  The  merchants  on  the  island  found  the 
average  bad  debt  small,  and  two  constables  sufficed  for  six 
thousand  negroes.  In  the  year  1893  dreadful  floods  took  from 
these  people  nearly  everythmg  that  they  possessed,  but  in  spite 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  followed  by  years  of  drought  and  low- 

Ericed  cotton,  the  island  presents  to-day  a  colony  of  patient, 
ard-working  people  that  are  a  monument  to  wnat  teachers 
properly  trained  for  their  work  can  accomplish.  Though  there 
are  between  six  and  seven  thousand  blacks  and  only  thirty 
whites,  crime  is  unknown,  and  the  fear  of  it  never  enters  the 
minds  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  whites,  who  live  together 
in  the  greatest  harmony.  The  story  of  the  coloured  people  of 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  not  an  isolated  one.  There  are  many 
schools  in  the  South  that  can  show  like  results  of  the  practical 
training  of  teachers  of  the  coloured  race."  * 

The  work  which  is  going  forward  in  the  industrial  and  ami- 
cultiu-al  training  schools  for  the  coloured  race  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  great  significance.  Lessons  can  be  learned  from 
it  which  are  of  value  for  those  engaged  in  education  in  parts  of 
the  British  Empire ;  for  example,  in  West  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  there  are  large  black  populations.  But  the  subject 
suggests  reflections  upon  the  education  given  to  white  people 
as  well  as  to  negroes.  Are  there  not  considerable  mmibers  of 
white  people,  ana  those  by  no  means  only  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  would  derive  more  advantage  from  a  course  ot  education  in 
which  practical  training  played  a  considerable  (though  of  course 
not  the  only)  part,  than  m)m  one  which  is  almost  exclusively 
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The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic  SociErr.* 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on 
October  2,  1897.  (From  the  "Outlook.") 

What  the  function  of  education  shall  be  in  a  democracy  will 
depend  on  what  is  meant  by  democratic  education. 

Too  many  of  us  think  of  education  for  the  people  as  if  it  meant 
only  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Now,  reading,  writing, 
and  simple  ciphering  are  merely  the  tools  by  the  diligent  use  of 
which  a  rational  education  is  to  be  obtained  through  years  of 
well-directed  labor.  They  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  means 
to  the  great  end  of  enjoying  a  rational  existence.  Under  any 
civilized  form  of  government,  these  arts  ought  to  be  acquired  by 
every  child  by  the  time  it  is  nine  years  of  age.  Competent 
teachers,  or  properly  conducted  schools,  now  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  simultaneously,  so  that  the  child  writes 
every  word  it  reads,  and,  of  course,  in  writing  spells  the  word. 
Ear,  eye,  and  hand  thus  work  together  from  the  beginning  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  As  to  ciphering, 
most  educational  experts  have  become  convinced  that  the  amount 
of  arithmetic  which  an  educated  person  who  is  not  some  sort  of 
computer  needs  to  make  use  oi  is  but  small,  and  that  real 
education  should  not  be  delayed  or  impaired  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  skill  in  ciphering  which  will  be  of  little  use  either  to 
the  chilaor  to  the  adult.  Keading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  then, 
are  not  the  goal  of  popular  education. 

The  goal  m  all  eaucation,  democratic  or  other,  id  always  reced- 
ing before  the  advancing  contestant,  as  the  top  of  a  mountain 
seems  to  retreat  before  the  climber,  remoter  and  nigher  summits 
appearing  successively  as  each  apparent  summit  is  reached. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal  of  the  moment  in  education  is  always  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  Iraiiiing  of  some  permanent 
capficity  for  productiveness  or  enjoyment,  and  the  development 
of  character.  Democratic  education  being  a  very  new  thmg  in 
the  world,  its  attainable  objects  are  not  yet  fiilly  perceived. 
Plato  taught  that  the  laborious  classes  in  a  modem  common- 
wealth needed  no  education  whatever.  That  seems  an 
extraordinary  opinion  for  a  groat  philosopher  to  hold;  but,  while 
we  wonder  at  it,  let  us  reciiU  that  only  one  generation  ago  in 

*  This  eBpay  is  reprinted  by  the  kinfl  {lermission '  of  the  author  from 
Educiitional  Jlefonu,  I^lssays  and  Addresses^  by  Charles  William  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  Unvversity.  New  York  ;  The  Century  Co. 
1898. 
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sonK-  of  oiir  Sfjiithcni  States  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  a  member 
of  thf  laUirioiiK  class  to  rea^l.      In  feudal  society  education  was 


Germany  dates  only 
its  ohjcct  has  Ixjc^n  to  make  intellifjent  soldiers  and  subjects, 
ntther  than  happy  freemen.  In  England  the  system  of  public 
inst  motion  is  but  twenty-seven  years  old.  Moreover,  the 
funclamenUil  object  of  democratic  education — to  lift  the  whole 
population  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence,  conduct,  and 
happiness — hiis  not  yet  lx5en  perfectly  apprcnended  even  in  the 
United  States.  Too  many  of  our  people  think  of  popular 
education  as  if  it  were  only  a  protection  against  dangerous 
superstitions,  or  a  measure  of  police,  or  a  means  of  increasing  the 
national  productivcnass  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Our  generation 
may,  therefore,  l)c  excused  if  it  has  but  an  incomplete  vision  of 
the  goal  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

I  proceed  to  dascril)o  briefly  the  main  elements  of  instruction 
and  dis(;ipline  in  a  democratic  school.  As  soon  as  the  easy  use  of 
what  I  have  allied  the  tools  of  education  is  actjuired,  and  even 
while  this  familiarity  is  being  gained,  the  capacities  for  produc- 
tiv<?noss  and  enjoyment  shoula  begin  to  be  trained  through  the 
progressiva  ac(|uisition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  external 
world.  The  democratic  school  shoidd  begin  early — in  the  verv 
first  grades — the  study  of  nature;  and  all  its  teachers  should, 
theretorci,  be  ciipiible  of  teaching  the  elements  of  physical 
p(M)graphy,  meteorology,  botany,  and  zoology,  the  whole  forming 
m  the  child's  mind  one  harmonious  sketch  of  its  complex 
environment.  Tliis  is  a  function  of  the  primary-school  teacher 
whirl)  our  fathers  never  thought  of,  but  which  every  passing 
year  brings  out  more  and  more  clearly  as  a  prime  function  of 
evcTy  instructor  of  little  (children.  Somewhat  later  in  the  child's 
progress  toward  maturity  the  great  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
]>hysics  will  fuicl  place  in  its  course  of  systematic  training.  From 
the  s(iv(»ntb  or  eighth  year,  according  to  the  quaTity  and 
capacity  of  the  child,  pfaue  and  solid  geometry,  the  science 
of  form,  should  find  a  place  among  the  school  studies,  and  some 
shan^  of  the  (^hild's  attention  that  great  subject  should  claim  for 
six  or  seven  successive  years.  The  process  of  making 
acquaintance  with  external  nature  through  the  elements  of  these 
various  sciences  should  be  interesting  and  enjoyable  for  every 
child.  It  should  not  bo  painful,  but  delightful;  and  throughout 
the  process  the  child's  skill  in  the  arts  of  reading,  wTiting,  and 
cij)licrinj^  should  be  steadily  developed. 

There  is  another  prt  of  every  child  s  environment  with  which 
he  should  early  begui  to  make  acquaintance,  namely,  the  human 
part.  The  story  of  the  human  race  should  be  gradually  conveyed 
to  the  child's  mind  from  the  time  he  begins  to  'read  with 
nlciisure.  This  story  should  be  conveyed  quite  as  much  through 
biogra])hy  as  through  history;  and  with  the  descriptions  of  facts 
and  n^al  events  should  l)e*^  entwined  charming  and  upUfting 
products  of  the  imagination.     I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
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the  wholly  desirable  imagina(,ive  literature  for  children  remains, 
in  large  measure,  to  be  written.  The  mythologies,  Old  Testament 
stories,  fairy  tales,  and  hiaStorical  romances  on  which  we  aie 
accustomed  to  feed  the  childisli  mind  contain  a  great  deal  that 
is  perverse,  barkarous,  or  trivial;  and  to  this  infiltration  into 
children's  minds,  generation  after  generation,  of  immoral,  cruel, 
or  foolish  ideas,  is  probably  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  slow 
ethical  progress  of  the  race.  The  common  justification  of  our 
practice  is  that  children  do  not  apprehend  the  evil  in  the  mental 
pictures  with  which  we  so  rashly  supply  them.  But  what  should 
wo  think  of  a  mother  who  gave  her  child  dirty  milk  or  porridge, 
on  the  theory  that  the  child  would  not  assimilate  tne  dirt  ? 
Should  we  be  less  careful  of  mental  and  moral  food-materials  ? 
It  is,  however,  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  feed  the 
minds  of  children  only  upon  facts  of  observation  or  record.  The 
immense  product  of  the  imagination  in  art  and  literature  is  a 
concrete  fact  with  which  every  educated  human  being  should  be 
made  somewhat  familiar,  such  products  teing  a  very  real  part  of 
every  individuals  actual  environment. 

Into  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  children  there 
enters  as  an  imporUint  part  their  contribution  to  the  daily  labor 
of  the  household  and  the  farm,  or,  at  least,  of  the  household.  It 
is  one  of  the  serious  consenuences  of  the  rapid  concentration  of 
population  into  cities  and  large  towns,  and  of  the  minute  division 
of  labor  which  characterizes  modem  industries,  that  this  whole- 
some part  of  education  is  less  easily  secured  than  it  used  to  be 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Organized  education  must,  therefore,  supply  in 
urban  communities  a  good  part  of  the  manual  and  moral  training 
which  the  cooperation  of  children  in  the  work  of  father  and 
mother  affords  in  agricultural  communities.  Hence  the  great 
importance  in  any  urban  population  of  facilities  for  training 
children  to  accurate  hand-worK,  and  for  teaching  them  patience, 
forethought,  and  good  judgment  in  productive  laoor. 

Lastly,  the  school  shoiud  teach  every  child,  by  precept,  by 
example,  and  by  every  illustration  its  reading  can  supply,  that 
the  supreme  attainment  for  any  individual  is  vigor  and  loveliness 
of  character.     Industry,  persistence,  veracity  in  word  and  act, 

fentleness,  and  disinterestedness  should  be  made  to  thrive  and 
lossom  during  school  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  who  bring 
these  virtues  from  their  homes  well  started,  and  should  be 
planted  and  tended  in  the  less  fortunate  children.  Furthermore, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  that  what  is  virtue  in  one  human 
being  is  virtue  in  any  group  of  human  beings,  large  or  small — a 
village,  a  city  or  a  nation ;  tiiat  the  ethical  pnnciples  which  should 
govern  an  empire  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  should 
govern  an  individual;  and  that  selfishness,  greed,  falseness, 
onitality,  and  ferocity  are  as  hateful  and  degrading  in  a 
multitude  as  they  are  in  a  single  savage. 

The  education  thus  outUned  is  what  I  think  should  be  meant 
by  democratic  education.  It  exists  to-day  only  among  the  most 
intelligent  people,  or  in  places  singularly  fortunate  in  regard  to 
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the  organization  of  their  schools ;  but  though  it  be  the  somewhat 
distant  ideal  of  democratic  education,  it  is  by  no  moans  an 
unattainable  ideal  It  is  the  reasonable  aim  of  the  public  school 
in  a  thoughtful  and  ambitious  democracy.  It,  of  course,  demands 
a  kind  of  teacher  much  above  the  elementary-school  teacher  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  also  requires  a  larger  expenditiu'e  upon  the 
public  school  than  is  at  all  customary  as  yet  in  this  country, 
but  that  better  kind  of  teacher  and  that  larger  expenditure  are 
imperatively  called  for,  if  democratic  institutions  are  to  prosper, 
ana  to  promote  continuously  the  real  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  standard  of  eaucation  should  not  be  set  at  the  now 
attamed  or  the  now  attainable.  It  is  the  privilege  of  public 
education  to  press  toward  a  mark  remote. 

From  the  total  training  during  childhood  there  should  result 
in  the  child  a  taste  for  interesting  and  improving  reading,  which 
should  direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  mtellectual  life.  That 
schooling  which  results  in  this  taste  for  good  reading,  however 
unsystematic  or  eccentric  the  schooling  may  have  oeen,  has 
achieved  a  main  end  of  elementary  education ;  and  that  schooling 
which  does  not  result  in  implanting  this  permanent  taste  has 
failed.  Guided  and  animated  by  this  impulse  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  exercise  his  imaginatron  through  reading,  the 
individual  will  continue  to  eaucate  himself  all  througn  life. 
Without  that  deep-rooted  impulsion  ho  will  soon  cease  to  draw 
on  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  new  resoiux^es  of 
the  present,  and,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  live  in  a  mental 
atmosphere  which  is  always  growing  thinner  and  emptier.  Do  we 
notall  Know  many  people  who  seem  to  live  in  a  mental  vacuum — 
to  whom,  indeed,  we  havegreat  difficultyin  attributing  immortality, 
because  they  apparently  have  so  little  life  except  that  of  the 
body  ?  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  of  good  reading  would  have  given 
any  one  of  this  multitude  a  really  human  life.  The  uplifting  of 
the  democratic  masses  depends  on  this  implanting  at  school  of 
the  taste  for  good  reading. 

Another  important  function  of  the  public  school  in  a 
democracy  is  the  discover}'^  and  development  of  the  gift  or 
capacity  of  each  individual  child.  This  discovery  should  be  made 
at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  and,  once  made,  should  always 
influence,  and  sometimes  aetermine,  the  education  of  the 
individual.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society  to  make  the  most  of 
every  useful  gift  or  faculty  which  any  member  may  fortunately 

Eossess  ;  and  it  it  is  one  oi  the  main  advantages  of  fluent  and  mo- 
ile  democratic  society  that  it  is  more  likely  than  any  other  society 
to  secure  the  fruition  of  individual  capacities.  To  make  the  most 
of  any  individual's  peculiar  power,  it  is  important  to  discover  it 
env\\\  and  then  train  it  continuously  and  assiduously.  It  i^ 
won(l(jrfnl  what  apparently  small  personal  gifts  may  become  the 
means  of  (•()ns|)i<'uous  service  or  artluevenient,  if  only  thcv  get 
discovered,  trained,  and  applied.  A  (|ui(k  eye  for  shades  ofcolor 
enables  a  V)lacksmitli  to  earn  double  wages  in  sharpening  drills 
for  quarryinen.  A  delicate  sense  of  toueji  makes  the  fortune  of  a 
wool-buyer.     An  extraordinarily   perceptive  forefinger  gives  a 
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surgeon  the  advantage  over  all  his  competitors.  A  fine  voice, 
with  good  elocution  and  a  strong  memory  for  faces  and  parlia- 
mentary rules,  may  give  strikmg  political  success  to  a  man 
otherwise  not  remarkable.  In  the  ideal  democratic  school  no 
two  children  would  follow  the  same  course  of  studv  or  have  the 
same  tasks,  except  that  they  would  all  need  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
elementary  tools  of  education — reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
The  ditterent children  wouldhardlyhaveany  identical  needs.  There 
might  be  a  minimum  standard  of  attainment  in  every  branch  of 
study,  but  no  maximum.  The  perception  or  discovery  of  the 
individual  gift  or  capacity  would  often  be  effected  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  but  more  generally  in  the  secondary ;  and  the  making 
of  these  discoveries  should  be  held  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  teacher  s  work.  The  vagiie  desire  for  equality  in  a 
democracy  has  worked  grciit  mischief  in  democratic  schools. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  gifts,  or  powers,  or  faculties, 
among  either  children  or  adults.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
utmost  diversity ;  and  education  and  all  the  experience  of  life 
increase  those  diversities,  because  school,  and  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood,  and  the  reaction  of  the  individual  upon  his  surround- 
ings, all  tend  strongly  to  ma^ify  innate  diversities.  The 
pretended  democratic  school  with  an  inflexible  programme  is 
fighting  not  only  against  nature,  but  against  the  interests  of 
democratic  society.  Flexibility  of  programme  should  begin  in 
the  elementary  school,  years  before  the  period  of  secondary 
education  is  reached.  There  should  be  some  choice  of  subjects 
of  study  by  ten  yciirs  of  age,  and  much  variety  by  fifteen  years 
of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  programmes  of  elementary  as  well 
as  of  secondary  schools  should  represent  fairly  the  chief  divisions 
of  knowledge,  namely,  language  and  literature,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  history,  besides  drawing,  manual  work,  ancl 
music.  If  school  programmes  fail  to  represent  the  main  varieties 
of  intellectual  activity,  they  will  not  afford  the  means  of 
discovering  the  individual  gifts  and  tendencies  of  the  pupils. 

As  an  outcome  of  successful  democratic  education,  certain 
habits  of  thought  should  be  well  established  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  children  before  any  of  them  are  obliged  to  leave  school  in 
order  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family.  In  some  small  field 
each  child  should  acquire  a  capacity  for  exact  observation,  and 
as  a  natural  result  of  tliis  acquirement  it  should  come  to  admire 
and  respect  exact  observation  in  all  fields.  Again,  in  some 
small  held  it  should  acquire  the  capacity  for  exact 
description,  and  a  respect  for  exact  description  in  all  fields. 
And,  lastly,  it  should  attain,  within  the  limited  range 
of  its  experience  and  observation,  the  power  to  draw 
a  justly  limited  inference  from  observed  facts.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  power  of  just  inference  is  an  admirable  one,  which 
many  adults  never  attain  as  the  combined  result  of  their 
education  in  childhood  and  their  experience  in  after  life.  Yet 
democratic  institutions  will  not  be  safe  until  a  great  majority  of 
the  population  can  bo  trusted  not  only  to  observe  accurately  and 
state  precisely  the  results  of  observation,  but  also  to  draw  just 
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inferences  from  those  results.     The  masses  of  tho  people  will 
always  be  liable  to  dangerous  delusions  so  long  as  their  schools 
fail  to  teach  the  diiference  between  a  true  cause  and  an  event 
preceding  or  accompanying  a  supposed  eflfect.    Thus,  a  year  ago 
our  nation  came  to  the  very  brink  of  a  terrible  disaster  because 
millions  of  our  people  thoueht  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  during 
the  past  twenty  years  was  tne  cause  of  the  fall  in  price  of  many 
other  American  products ;  whereas  the  prime  cause  of  the  genenu 
fall  of  prices,  including  the  price  of  silver,  was  the  imuiense 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Civil  War  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  oi  mechanical  power — an  operating 
cause  which,  in  the  near  future,  is  goin^  to  produce  much  more 
striking  eftbcts  than  it  has  yet  produced. 

Any  one  who  has  atUiined  to  the  capacity  for  exact  observation 
and  exact  description,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  draw  a  correct 
inference  from  well-determined  premises,  will  naturally  acquire  a 
respect  for  these  powers  when  exhibited  by  others  in  fields 
unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  any  one  who  has  learned  how  hard 
it  is  to  determine  a  fact,  to  state  it  accurately,  and  to  draw  from 
it  the  justly  limited  inference,  will  be  sure  that  he  himself  cannot 
do  these  thnigs,  except  in  a  very  limited  field.  He  will  know  that 
his  own  personal  activity  must  bo  limited  to  a  few  subjects,  if  his 
capicity  is  to  lx>  really  excellent  in  any.  He  will  be  sure  that 
the  too  comnioii  belief  that  a  Yankee  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing is  a  mischievous  delusion.  Having,  as  the  result  of  his 
education,  some  vision  of  the  great  range  of  knowledge  and 
Ciipacity  needed  in  the  business  ot  the  world,  he  will  respect  the 
trained  capiicities  which  he  sees  developed  in  great  diversity  in 
other  people.  In  short,  he  will  come  to  respect  and  confide  in 
the  expert  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  Confidence  in 
experts,  and  willingness  to  employ  them  and  abide  by  their 
dt?cisions,  are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelligence  in  an  etuicated 
individual  or  an  eduwited  community;  and  in  any  democracy 
which  is  to  thrive,  this  respect  and  confidence  must  be  felt 
strongly  by  the  majority  of  the  }X)pulation.  In  the  conduct  of 
private  and  corporation  business  in  the  United  Suites  the 
employment  of  experts  is  well  recognised  as  the  only  rational  and 
successful  method.  No  one  would  think  of  building  a  bridge  or 
a  dam,  or  sotting  up  a  }K)wer-station  or  a  cotton-mill,  without 
relying  absolutely  14)011  the  advice  of  intelligent  experts.  The 
democracy  must  learn,  in  governmental  afiairs,  whether 
municipal,  SUxte,  or  national,  to  employ  experts  and  abide  by 
their  decisions.  Such  compliciitcd  subjects  as  taxation,  finance, 
and  public  works  CiUinot  be  wisely  managed  by  popular 
assemblies  or  their  committees,  or  by  executive  officers  who 
have  no  sjK»cial  acquainUmce  with  these  most  difficult  subjects. 
American  exjxjrience  during  the  l;xst  twenty  years  demonstrates 
that  popular  jissemblies  have  lxj(jome  aksolutely  incapable  of 
dealing  wisely  with  any  of  these  great  subjects.  A  legislature  or 
a  Congress  can  indic4ite  by  legislation  the  object  it  wishes  to 
attain;  but  to  devise  tlit^  means  of  attaining  that  object  in 
taxation,  currency,  finance,  or  public  works,  ana  to  expend  the 
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money  appropriated  by  the  constituted  authorities  for  the 
object,  must  be  functions  of  experts.  Legislators  and  executives 
are  changed  so  frequently,  uncfer  the  American  system  of  local 
representation,  that  few  gaui  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called 
experience  in  legislation  or  administration ;  while  the  few  who 
serve  lon^  terms  are  apt  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  routine  work 
of  carrying  on  the  government  and  managing  the  party 
interests,  that  they  nave  no  time  cither  lor  thorough 
research  or  for  invention.  Under  present  conditions,  neither 
expert  knowledge  nor  intellectual  leadership  can  reasonably  bo 
expected  of  them.  Democracies  will  not  be  safe  until  the  popuktion 
has  learned  that  governmental  attiiirs  must  be  conductetl  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  successful  private  and  corj)orate 
business  is  conducted;  and  therefore  it  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  democratic  education  so  to  train  the  minds 
of  the  chilaren,  that  when  they  become  adult  they  shall  have 
within  their  own  experience  the  grounds  of  respect  for  the 
attainments  of  experts  in  every  branch  of  governmental, 
industrial,  and  social  activity,  and  of  confidence  in  their  advice. 

The  next  function  of  education  in  a  democracy  should  be  the 
firm  planting  in  every  child's  mind  of  certain  great  truths  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  democratic  social  theory.  The  first 
of  these  truths  is  the  intimate  dependence  of  each  human 
individual  on  a  multitude  of  other  individuals,  not  in  infancy 
alone,  but  at  every  moment  of  life — a  dependence  which  increases 
with  civilization  and  with  the  development  of  urban  life.  This 
sense  of  mutual  dependence  amon^  multitudes  of  human  beings 
can  be  brought  home  to  children  ouring  school  life  so  clciirly  and 
strongly  that  they  will  never  lose  it.  By  merely  teaching 
children  whence  come  their  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  means  of 
getting  light  and  heat,  and  how  these  materials  are  supplied 
through  the  labors  of  many  individuals  of  many  races  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  the  school  .may  illustrate  and  enforce  this 
doctrine  of  intricate  interdependence,  which  really  underlies 
modem  democracy — a  doctrine  never  more  clearly  expressed  than 
in  these  two  Christian  sentences :  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself," 
and  "  We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another."  The 
dependence  of  every  family,  and  indeed  every  person,  on  the 
habitual  fidelity  of  mechanics,  purveyors,  railroad  servants,  cooks, 
and  nurses  can  easily  bo  brought  home  to  children.  Another  mode 
of  implanting  this  sentiment  is  to  trace  in  history  the  obligations 
of  the  present  generation  to  many  former  generations.  These 
obligations  can  oe  easily  pointed  out  in  things  material,  such  as 
highways,  waterworks,  fences,  houses,  and  barns,  and,  in  New 
England  at  least,  the  stone  walls  and  piles  of  stone  gathered 
from  the  arable  fields  by  the  patient  labour  of  predecessors  on 
the  family  farm.  But  it  may  also  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils  of 
secondary  schools,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  pupils  of 
elementary  schools,  in  the  burdens  and  sutt'erings  which  former 
generations  have  borne  for  the  establishment  of  freedom  of 
cons(nence  and  of  speech,  and  of  toleration  in  religion,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  institutions  of  public  justice.      Of  course 
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history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  violation  of  this  fmidamental 
democratic  doctrine  of  mutual  help.  Indeed,  history,  as 
commonly  written,  consists  chiefly  in  the  story  of  hideous 
violations  of  this  principle,  such  as  wars  and  oppressions,  and  the 
selfish  struggles  of  class  against  class,  church  against  chureh,  wad 
nation  agauist  nation.  But  these  violations,  with  the  awfbl 
suffcrintifs  that  follow  from  them,  may  be  made  to  point  and 
emphasize  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  doctrine ;  and  unless  the 
teaching  of  history  in  our  public  schools  does  this,  it  were  better 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  taught  at  all. 

Democratic  education  should  also  inculcate  on  every  child  the 
essential  imity  of  a  democratic  community,  in*  spite  of  the  endless 
diversities  of  function,  capacity,  and  achievement  among   the 
individuals  who  compose  the  commimity.    This  is  a  doctrine 
kindred  with  that  just  mentioned,,  but  not  identical.     It  is  a 
doctrine  essential  to  diffused  democratic  contentment  and  self- 
resjx^ct,  but  materially  different  from  the  ordinary  conception  of 
equality  of  condition  as  a  result  of  democracy;   for   unity  is 
attainaole,    while    equality     of    condition    is    unnatural     and 
unattainable.        The     freedom    and    social     mobility     which 
chamctcrizo  the  democratic  state  permit,  and  indeed  bring  about, 
striking  inequalities  of  condition ;  and  if  the  surface  of  demoerjitic 
societ}'  should  Ix)  leveled  off  any  day,  inequaUties  would  reappear 
on  the  morrow,  unless  individual  freedom  and  social  mobility 
should   be  destroyed.      The  children   of  a  democratic  society 
should,  therefore,  he  taught  at  school,  with  the  utmost  ex^icit- 
noss,  and  with  vivid  ilhistrations,  that  inequaUties  of  condition 
are    a    necessarv'    result    of   freedom;    but    that    through  all 
inequalities  should  flow  the  constant  sense  of  essential  unity  in 
aim  and  spirit.      This  unity  in  freedom  is  the  social  goal  of 
democracy,  the  supreme  good  of  all  ranks  of  society,  of  the 
hifirhast  no  less  than  of  the  lowest. 

Another  ethical  principle  which  a  democracy  should  teach  to 
all  its  children  is  the  familiar  Christian  doctrine  that  service 
rendered  to  others  is  the  surest  source  of  one  s  own  satis&ction 
and  hapniness.  This  doctrine  is  a  tap-root  of  private  happiness 
among  all  chisses  and  conditions  of  men ;  but  in  a  democracy  it  is 
important  to  public  happiness  and  well-being.  In  a  democracy 
the  public  functionary  is  not  a  master,  but  a  trusted  servant. 
By  excellence  of  scr^^cc  he  earns  not  only  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  but  also  respect  and  gratitude.  This  statement 
applies  just  as  well  to  a  letter-carrier,  a  fireman,  or  a  village 
selectman,  as  it  does  to  a  high-school  teacher,  a  judge,  or  a 
governor.  Democracy  applies  literally  the  precept,  "  If  any  man 
would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  The 
quality  of  this  faithful  service  and  its  rewards  should  be  carefully 
taught  in  school  to  all  children  of  a  democracy.  The  children 
should  learn  that  the  desire  to  be  of  great  pubuc  service  is  the 
highest  of  all  ambitions ;  and  they  should  be  shown  in  biography 
and  in  history  how  the  men  and  women  who,  as  martyrs, teachers, 
inventors,  legislators,  and  judges,  have  rendered  great  service, 
have  thereby  won  enduring  gratitude  and  honor. 
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Since  it  is  a  fundamental  object  of  a  democracy  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  tne  masses  of  the  population,  the 
democratic  school  should  explicitly  teach  children  to  see  and  utilize 
the  means  of  happiness  which  lie  about  them  in  the  beauties  and 
splendors  of  natiuro.  The  school  should  be  a  vehicle  of  daily 
enjoyment,  and  the  teacher  should  be  to  the  child  a  minister  of 
joy.  Democratic  society  has  already  learned  how  to  provide 
Itself — at  least,  in  the  more  intelligent  communities — witn  open 
grounds  in  cities,  and  parks  in  suourbs,  and  has  in  these  ways 
begun  to  provide  directly  for  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  the 
population.  It  should  be  a  recognized  function  of  the  democratic 
school  to  teach  the  children  and  their  parents  how  to  utilize  all 
accessible  means  of  innocent  enjoyment. 

Finally,  the  democratic  school  must  teach  its  children  what 
the  democratic  nobility  is.  The  well-trained  child  will  read  in 
history  and  poetry  about  patricians,  nobles,  aristocrats,  princes, 
kings,  and  emperors,  some  of  them  truly  noble,  but  many  vile ; 
and  ho  will  also  read  with  admiring  sympathy  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  through  all  the  centuries  have  been    felt  by 

S generous  men  and  women  of  humbler  condition  toward  those  of 
ligher.  He  will  see  what  immense  virtues  these  personal 
loyalties  have  developed,  even  when  the  objects  of  loyalty  have 
been  unworthy ;  and  ne  will  ask  himself,  "What  arc  to  be  the 
corresponding  virtues  in  a  democracy  ? "  The  answer  is.  Fidelity 
to  all  terms  of  duty  which  demand  courage,  self-denial,  and  zeal, 
and  loyal  devotion  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom,  serviceable- 
ness,  unity,  toleration,  public  justice,  and  public  joyfulness.  The 
children  should  learn  that  the  democratic  nobility  exists,  and 
must  exist  if  democracy  is  to  produce  the  highest  types  of 
character ;  but  that  it  will  consist  only  of  men  and  women  of 
noble  character,  produced  under  democratic  conditions  by  the 
combined  influences  of  fine  inherited  qualities,  careful  education, 
and  rich  experience.  They  should  learn  to  admire  and  respect 
persons  of  this  equality,  and  to  support  them,  on  occasion,  in 
preference  to  the  ignoble.  Tliey  should  learn  that  mere  wealth 
has  no  passix)rt  to  the  democratic  nobility,  and  that  membership 
in  it  can  be  transmitted  to  children  only  through  the  transmission 
of  the  sound  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  are  its  sole 
warrant.  This  membership  should  he  the  rightful  ambition  of 
parents  for  their  children,  and  of  children  for  their  future 
selves.  Every  person  of  the  true  quality,  no  matter  what  his 
station  or  vocation,  is  admitted  of  rirfit  to  this  simple  democratic 
nobility,  which  home,  church,  and  school  unite  in  recruiting ;  and 
there  are,  consequently,  more  real  noMes  under  the  democratic 
form  of  government  than  under  any  other. 

CifAiiLES  William  Eliot. 
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Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 

States.* 


Extract  pkom  the  Report  op  President  op  Chicago  Woman's 

Educational  Union,  1896-7. 

I. — Keiiort  concerning  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  preijared  by  Elizabeth  B.  Cook,  President  Chicago 
Woman's  Educational  Union. 

(1)  Origin  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  Detailed  report,  by  States,  of  the  present  practice  relative  to  Bible 

reading  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  Tabulated  summary  of  statements  made  by  school  superintendents. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Chico^o  Woman's  Educational  Union  requested  its 
president  to  prepare  a  statistical  and  historical  report  concerning  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools  of  the  llnited  States.  In  compliance  with  the 
request,  lettei-s  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  45  State  su]>erintendents  of 
schools,  all  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  answered.  Two  forms 
of  blanks  were  sent  to  county  and  city  suiierintendents  of  schools,  one 
containing  the  following  (|uestions,  the  other  two  less  : — 

Are  i)ortions  of  the  Bible  read  regularly  in  all  the  schools  of  your  city  ? 

If  not,  is  the  Bible  read  in  i)art  of  them  ? 

If  read,  for  how  many  years  has  this  been  the  custom  ? 

If  not,  was  it  formerly  read  there  I 

For  how  many  years  if 

Is  there  a  rule  of  your  board  on  this  matter 

Although  many  of  these  blanks  reached  the  sui)erintendents  after  their 
schools  were  closed  for  the  summer,  and  many  sch(X)l  officers  hiul  no 
accurate  datti  ui)on  the  subject,  replies  were  received  in  resi>onsc»  to  these 
inquiries  fn)m  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  earnest  and  cordial  spirit 
I>ervading  these  returns  was  noticeable. 

Dividing  the  United  States  for  convenience  into  the  North  and 
Scmth  Atlantic,  the  South  and  North  Central,  and  the  Western  portions, 
their  attitude  toward  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Maine. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson.  Stato  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Augusta,  Me. 
rei)orts  in  general  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  ojx^ning  exercise  in  most 
of  the  common  schools  of  this  State  consists  of  reading  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
tuns  by  the  teacher  and  rei)eating  the  Lord's  Prayer  oy  the  teacher  and 
pufiils. 

*'  This  cust^mi  is  so  general  that  [  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
collect  any  statistics  uixrn  this  matter  in  this  State." 

*  Fruiii  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Cumuiissioner  of  EducatioQ 
1897-98.— Washington,  1899. 
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"  Sec.  18.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Hon.  Fred  Qowing,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Concord,  N.  H. 
writes  June  20,  1896  :— 

"  I  not  only  do  not  object  to  using  the  actual  Bible,  leaving  to  the 
teachers'  discretion  the  selection  of  passages,  but  encourage  it." 

Reports  from  superintendents  or  teachers  in  all  but  one  of  the  counties 
of  New  Hampshire  have  been  received.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  Bible  is  read,  and  has  been  since  the 
schools  were  first  established  (about  1623).  Many  of  the  school  boards 
emphasise  the  State  Law  for  Bible  reading  with  local  rules. 


Vermont. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  writes : — 

"  We  encourage  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools,  although  we  have  no 
law  requiring  it.  The  Bible  is  read  in  nearly^  every  schoo].  The  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  verses  are  quite  generally  recited." 

Three  local  reports  received  show  that  the  general  custom  from  the 
earliest  existence  of  the  schools  has  been  to  have  the  Bible  read  daily.  One 
of  these  states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  town, 
but  in  the  outlying  districts  only.  A  second  states  that  it  always  has  been 
read  in  a  i)art  of  the  schools,  and  the  third  that  it  has  always  been  read  in 
all  schools." 

Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass., 
writes  June  15,  1896  :— 

"  So  far  as  my  knowledge,  my  observation,  and  my  experience  go,  the 
schools  of  Mahsachasetts  read  selections  from  the  Bible  once  a  day.  The 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  singing  of  sacred  music,  while  not  universal, 
is  exceetlingly  common." 

Toe  enthusiasm  with  which  chairmen  of  school  boards  and  other  officers 
of  schools  send  in  their  affirmative  re^wrts  (100  received)  shows  a  deep 
interest  in  Bible  reading  in  schools.    For  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 

Sars  the  Bible   has  been    most   intelligently   read    by    the   people   of 
assachusetts. 

The  State  Law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sec.  32.  The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the 
public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or  oral 
comment,  but  thoy  shall  not  re<iuire  a  scholar  whose  parent  or  guardian  in- 
forms the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it  to 
read  from  any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal  i)art  in  the  read- 
ing ;  nor  shall  they  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used  in  the  public  schools 
school  books  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians." 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  State  School  Laws  the  following  annota 
tions  arc  made  to  this  section  : — 

**  The  schtx)!  committee  of  a  town  may  lawfully  pass  an  order  that  the 
schfKjls  thereof  shall  be  oj)ened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  prayer,  and  that  durmg  the  prayer  each  scholar  shall  bow  the  head 
unless  his  mrents  re<iuest  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so  ;  and 
may  lawfully  exclude  from  the  room  a  scholar  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
sncn  order,  and  whose  iwrents  refuse  to  request  that  he  shall  be  excused 
from  doing  so.    (12  Allen,  127.) 
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"  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1855  there  have 
been  but  few  objections  made. 

"  The  duty  of  the  committees  is  performed  if  they  require  the  Bible  to 
be  read  by  the  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  morning  devotional  service.  The 
law  does  not  prescribe,  as  a  rule  from  which  there  are  to  be  no  deviations, 
that  every  pupil  who  may  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shall  be  required  to  do 
so.  In  tnis  respect  a  discretion  is  vested  in  the  committee.  No  sectarian 
books  are  used  in  the  schools." 

Many  school  committees  have  local  rules,  some  of  which  we  quote 
below  : — 

RtUe  of  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

**  Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  begin  with  reading  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Bide  of  the  City  of  Beverley. 

^^11.  All  teachers  shall,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lavtrs  of  this 
Commonwealth,  as  set  forth   in    the    public    statutes,    in    Chapter    44, 
Section  15,  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry^  and  frugality  ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  orna- 
ment of  himian  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution 
is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot  such  instructors  to  endeavour  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve 
and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

"30.  The  morning  session  in  all  the  schools  shall  open  with  reading 
from  the  Bible." 

The  Chelsea  School  Law. 

"Sec.  45.  In  each  schoolroom  the  morning  exercises  shall  commence 
with  the  reading  of  suitable  selections  from  the  Bible  by  the  teacher,  to  be 
followed  by  the  audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher 
alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  concert. 

"  Sec.  46.  Good  morals  lieing  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils,  and 
essential  to  their  highest  progiess  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein 
shall  be  given  in  each  of  tne  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
public  statutes  (Chap.  44,  Sec.  15),  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue 
faithfully  inculcated  upon  all  suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be 
carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  every 
wicked  and  disgraceful  pi*actice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  manner ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  their  instructors  so  far  as 
possible  to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in  these  regards  both 
m  school  hours  and  while  going  to  and  from  school." 

Tfie  Fitchhurg  BtUe. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  beginning  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the  school  shall  in- 
clude the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  but  no 
scholar  shall  be  required  to  read  therefrom  whose  parent  or  guardian  ahaJl 
notify  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  has  conscientious  scruples  against  such 
reading." 

The  Salem  Regvlation. 

"  Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  the  reading 
by  the  teacher  of  some  i>ortion    of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or 
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oral  comment :  but  no  pupil  shall  be  renuired  to  read  from  any  particular 
version  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  state  in  writing  that  he  has 
conscientious  scruples  against  allowing  him  to  read  therefrom.'^ 

New  Bedford  School  Law, 

[Chapter  XV.,  Sec.  4,  as  amended  December,  1 894.] 

"  Openinq  vuYming  exercises. — A  jjortion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall 
be  read  without  comment  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session  ;  also  a  patriotic  selection  shall  be  recited 
or  a  patriotic  song  shall  be  sung  by  the  school :  and  the  board  recommends 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  repeated  by  the  teacner  alone,  or  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  in  concert.** 

The  Newhurypori  JRule. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  teachers  shall  open  their  respective  schools  in  the  morning 
with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
opening  exercises  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  in  length  ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  afternoon  services  close  with  singing.** 

In  1642  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  "chosen  men'*  to  take 
account  of  the  ability  of  children  "  to  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country." 

An  ordinance  establishing  grammar  schools  was  nassed  November  II, 
1647,  in  the  preamble  of  which  occurred  a  clause  inairectly  showing  that 
our  earliest  fe^slators  attached  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
The  clause  is  [that  beginning]  as  follows  : — 

"  It  being  one  of  the  chief  prqiects  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  etc." 

In  1654  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  the  continued  employment 
of  teachers  who  had  manifested  themselves  *'  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and 
not  giving  due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ." 

More  tnan  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1789,  an  Act  was  passed  making  it 
the  duty  of  instructors  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  "  the  principles  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  rej^ard  to  truth  ;  love  to  tneir  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society,  and  tne  basis  upon  which  the  Republican  Constitution  is 
structured. 

"According  to  the  New  England  theory  of  life,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  evervone  from  early  childhood  should  be  taught  to  *  read  and 
understand  the  Bible  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue.' " 

Tnis  feeling  stren^hened  with  the  passing  years,  and,  as  regards  Bible 
reading  in  schools,  mdefiniteness  changed  to  clearness,  and  option  con- 
cerning Bible  reading  to  judicious  and  careful  requirement. 


Rhode  Island. 

Under  date  of  June  13,  1896,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  Providence,  writes  : — 

"  I  inclose  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  our  school  manual,  which 
shows  very  clearly  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  subject  of  religious  and 
moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  quite  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject,  and  embodied  it  m  my  annual  report,  of  which 
I  am  able  to  send  you  a  copy.* 

"  It  is  my  impression  that  there  has  not  been  much  change  since  then. 
If  any  change,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  less  reading  of  the  Bible." 

*  The  gij^t  value  of  this  article  has  lead  to  its  insertion  almost  as  a  whole 
on  the  foUowing  pages. 
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The  report  states  that  10  towns  require  by  rule  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
That  in  five  it  is  simply  recommended  by  them ;  that  in  six  either  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  or  a  prayer,  generally  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  is  required. 
In  one  town  some  moral  or  religious  exercise  is  made  obligatory.  In  12 
towns  no  rule  or  recommendation  upon  the  specific  subject  exists. 

Passing  from  rule  to  practice,  Mr.  Stockwell  found  it  to  be  the  almost 
universal  custom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional 
exercise,  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  formed  an  important  part. 

Returns  received  directly  from  11  towns  and  cities  in  Bhode  Island 
ratify,  so  far  as  their  localities  are  concerned,  Mr.  Stockwell's  report.  The^ 
show  n)  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  to  teachers ;  (a)  that  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  school;  (3)  six  of  the  11  cities  and 
towns  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school.  The  management  in 
one  city  and  in  one  town  have  adopted  rules  requiring  Bible-reading.  In 
the  rest  Bible-reading  is  optional,  but  universal  in  four  of  the  remaining 
nine  localities,  and  almost  universally  read  in  two  more,  and  read  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  the  remaining  three.  One  of  these  is  Providence,  the 
laigest  city  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Stockwell's  report  contains  the  following  on— 

Moral  Culture, 

"  While  we  acknowledge  fulljr  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  branch 
of  their  work,  we  cannot  also  fail  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  lower  moral 
tone  in  the  community  than  formerly  prevailed.  For  various  reasons  some 
iii8ep)arable  from  our  condition,  and  otners  the  result  of  our  own  negligence, 
we  have  fallen  ur)on  a  period  when  the  public  morals  are  at  a  low  ^tate.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs  there  is  devolved  upon  the  schools  the  greater 
necessity  for  lending  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  the  work  of  elevation. 

"  School  officers  m  their  selection  of  teachers  should  exercise  a  wide 
discretion,  and  seek  for  thase  individuals  who  can  be  relied  on  as  efficient 
and  faithful  instructors  in  virtue.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  throw  more 
of  devotion  into  their  work,  and  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  head.  They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  must  live  up  to  its  spirit  with  a  heartiness  that  shall  carry 
before  it  all  opposition  and  indifference. 

"  The  accompanying  special  reiwrt  to  the  general  assembly  was  prep>ared, 
as  its  tenor  indicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  that  honorable 
body  at  the  May  Session.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  incorporate  it  in  this 
rejwrt  in  order  that  it  might  take  a  more  permanent  form,  regarding  it  as 
of  some  future  value,  at  least  a^  showing  the  present  status  oi  our  schools 
in  reference  to  this  great  question. 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  your  honorable  body  at  the  May  Session,  1876,  to 
wit : 

^^^  Resolved  {the  Senate  concuiTing),  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly^  at  the  next 
January  Session,  whether  any  and  what  means  are  used  in  the  public 
schools  "  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  all  children  therein  the 
principles  of  morality  and  virtue,"  as  provided  in  Section  6  of  Chapter  54 
of  the  general  statutes.* 

"  The  chapter  of  the  general  statutes  from  which  the  quotation  in  the 
above  revsolution  is  made  is  the  one  which  refers  mainly  to  teachers,  the 
con<litions  of  their  service,  and  their  duties.  The  whole  section  referretl  to 
rea^ls  ius  follows  :  Every  tc^acher  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  all  chihlreii  committed  to  his  care  the  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue. 

'*  From  the  tenor  of  this  chapter,  and  especially  of  this  section,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  morals  is  nowhere  else  alluded  to  in  the 
laws  relating  to  schools,  and  that  such  has  always  been  the  fa<^  since  the 
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first  enactment  of  the  law,  I  have  always  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  place  the  subject  of  moral  instruction 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  teachers  in  preference  to  those  of  any 
official  or  body  of  officials. 

'*  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  facts,  we  cannot  expoct  to  find 
that  well-defined  system  or  comprehensive  plan  of  instruction  in  this 
department  that  we  should  in  reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  specifi- 
cally placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  school  authorities.  It 
needs,  however,  but  a  survey  of  the  various  reports  of  the  school  committees 
of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
especially  for  the  past  year,  to  show  conclusively  that  the  school  authorities 
throughout  the  State  are  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  as  advancc^l  ground  in  the  matter 
as  the  sentiment  of  their  respective  constituencies  will  permit,  and  that 
they  are  now  exerting  a  constant  influence  in  all  directions  upon  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  moral  law. 

'*  Of  the  means  used  to  secure  moral  and  virtuous  development,  we 
naturally  consider  the  Bible  first.  As  a  result  of  my  inquines  on  the 
subject,  I  have  received  infonnation  from  all  but  two  of  the  36  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State.  I  find  that  in  10  towns  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
required  by  a  rule  of  the  committee  :  that  in  five  it  is  simply  recommended 
by  them  •  that  in  six  either  the  reacting  of  the  Bible  or  a  prayer,  genewdly 
the  Lord  s  Prayer,  is  required,  while  in  one  town  *  some  moral  or  religious 
exercise'  is  made  obligatory.  In  the  other  12  towns  no  rule  or  recom- 
mendation upon  this  specific  subject  exists. 

"  Passing  now  from  rule  to  practice,  I  find  from  the  testimony  of  the 
jjeveral  town  superintendents  that  not  only  in  those  towns  where  there  is 
a  specific  rule  or  recommendation,  but  also  in  all  of  the  others  it  is  almost 
the  universal  custom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional 
exercised,  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  forms  generally  an  import- 
ant part,  and  often  the  whole.  As  a  result  of  my  own  observation  I  nave 
noticed  that  it  is  now  much  more  common  than  formerly  for  the  teacher  to 
read  the  Scripture  selection  alone,  instead  of  making  the  exercise  a  concert 
or  responsive  one.  This  course  I  believe  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  impression  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  but  few  schools  in  our  State  wnerein  the 
pupils  are  not  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  Scriptures,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  the  source  of  aJl  virtue,  the  essence  of  all  morality.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  As  every  school  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  miniature  government  and  the 
same  principles  underlie  its  existence  and  control  its  life  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nation,  it  is,  of  course,  both  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  teacher 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  these  fundamental  iofeas  and  to  impress 
them  upon  them  as  the  mainspring  of  their  actions.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"A  reference  to  the  'rules  and  regulations'  adopted  by  the  several 
school  committees  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  think,  reveal  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  provisions  upon  the  matter  of  morals  and  behaviour,  and 
referring  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In  illustration  of  this  influence  1  have 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  rule  from  each  of  the  recent  reports  for  two 
towns,  situated  quite  remote  from  each  other,  and  thus  fairly  representing 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

"  The  first :  '  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
truth  ;  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence ; 
sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  moaeration,  temperance,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  they  shall  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  allow  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendencies  of  those  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  aa  pro- 
mote their  own  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  opposite  vices.' 

"  The  second  :  *  €k>od  morals  being  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential 
to  their  progress  in  oseful  knowledge,  pupils  aiv  enjoinea  to  avoid  all 
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vulgarity  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  dis- 
gTfVceful  practice.  They  will  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  an 
orderly  manner  both  in  and  out  of  scnool ;  to  Ije  dili^nt  and  attentive  to 
their  studies ;  to  treat  each  other  kindly  and  politely  in  all  their  inter- 
course ;  to  respect  and  obey  their  teachers,  and  to  Ik?  punctual  in  their 
attendance.' 

"  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen,  I  thinkj  that  the  main  force  to  he 
relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of  moral  culture  is  not  so  much  a  system  of 
ethics  or  a  well-organisedplan  of  instruction  as  the  li/e  which  the  teacher 
lives  before  his  pupils.  The  most  effective  means  for  implanting  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  inculcating  a  sound  morality  are  often  the  sdmost  unconscious 
words  and  acts  of  the  sincere  and  faithful  teacher,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  spontaneous  overflow  of  his  own  pure  character.    *    *    ♦ 

"  In  recognition  of  this  tnith,  and  also  of  the  consequent  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school  autho- 
rities of  various  towns  are  adopting  more  and  more  stringent  rules  in 
reference  to  the  moral  Qualifications  of  their  teachers.  I  hope  the  standard 
will  be  raised  still  higner,  and  they  shall  be  sought  for  not  merely  t^e 
negative  grace  of  a  character  without  reproach,  but  the  positive  virtue  of 
an  aggressive  morality." 

From  "Instruction  to  Teachers,"  in  the  last  school  manual  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Stock  well  sends  the  following  : — 

'*  Moral  instruction  should  by  all  means  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher, 
but  yet  so  as  to  avoid  all  sectarian  comment  or  bias. 

"  The  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Uee  text 
of  law  under  *  Massachusetts  \  while  it  points  out  and  inculcates  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  give  moral  instruction,  is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  giving 
countenance  to  any  attempt  to  imimrt  sectarian  instruction,  ^Mid  may  well 
l>e  followed  in  this  Ck)mmonwealth.  [And  adopted  by  it  and  every  other 
Commonwealth  in  the  United  States. — Ed.]  "* 

Here  follows  extract  from  Massachusetts  statutes,  as  (luoted  under 
"  Massachusetts  "  in  "  Rule  of  the  City  of  Beverly.'* 

Mr.  Stockwell  continues : — 

"  Reading  the  Bible  and  praying  in  schools, — The  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  give  no  power  to  a  school  committee,  nor  is  there  anv  authority 
in  the  State  by  whicn  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  praying  in  school,  either 
at  the  opening  or  at  the  close,  can  be  commanded  and  enforced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  neglect  of  the  law  to 
specify  any  penalty  for  so  opening  or  closing  a  school,  or  to  appoint  or 
allow  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an  act,  do  as  clearly  snow  that 
there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclusion  of  such  reading  and  praying  from 
our  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
sciences of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  by  the  K^neral 
consent  of  the  community.  Statute  law  and  school  committees'  regulations 
can  enforce  neither  the  use  nor  disuse  of  such  devotional  exercises.  School 
committees  may  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  the  genei-al  s  >ntiinent  of  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  that  this  matter  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  expected  that  if  he  read  the  Bible  as  an  oj^ening  exercise,  he  shall  read 
such  parts  as  are  not  controverted  or  disj)uted,  but  such  as  are  purely  or 
chiefly  devotional ;  and  if  he  pray  at  the  o]>ening  of  his  school,  he  shsdl  be 
very  brief,  and  conform  as  nearly  to  the  model  of  the  Lord's  Pi^yer  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  And  in  all  this  he  is  bound  to  respect  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  parents  of  the  children  before  him,  as  he 
would  have  his  own  conscientious  scruples  respected  by  them  in  return  ; 
always,  of  course,  taking  care  that  in  the  means  he  uses  to  show  his  respect 
for  the  consciences  of  others  he  does  not  folate  the  law  of  his  own 
conscience. 

"  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  two  observations  occur 

here.    If  the  committee  prescribes,  or  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  the  Bible 

read  in  school,  it  should  not  \*e  forced  upon  any  children  whoee  jparents 

Hve  any  objections  whatever  to  its  use.    In  most  cases  the  teacher  will 
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have  no  difficulty  with  the  parents  on  this  subject  if  he  conducts  with 
proper  kindneas  and  courtesy." 

Connecticut. 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  Education,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  under  date  of  July  17,  1896,  writes  :— 

"  In  most  schools  of  the  State  the  Bible  is  read,  or  some  part  of  the 
Bible  recited  ;  often  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Psalter.  There  is,  however,  no 
uniform  practice.  In  most  of  the  best  schools  the  only  opening  exercise  is 
the  liOrd  8  Prajrer,  or  some  devotional  exercise,  with  singing.  As  I  have 
said,  however,  in  most  schools  the  Bible  is  read,  and  always  has  been  read. 
Generally  there  is  no  objection  to  it." 

Hartford,  Coimecticut's  largest  city,  has  a  rule  for  Bible  reading,  which, 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  say,  is  observed. 

Bridgeport  and  Meriden  (with  a  population  of  48,866  and  21,230  respec- 
tively), have  each  a  carefully  observed  rule  requiring  Bible  readmg. 
Although  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  so  far  as  the  reports  received 
show,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  Bible  reading  is  caretully  observed 
in  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  and  in  many  of  tne  schools  of  that  one. 

The  early  legislation  of  Connecticut  is  similar  to,  when  not  identical 
with,  that  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  summary  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  notice 
the  following : — 

"  It  is  an  obligation  on  every  parent  and  ^ardian  of  children  *  not  to 
suffer  so  much  l&rbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child 
or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good  law  of 
the  colony.'  and  also  *  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employ- 
ment,' under  a  penalty  for  each  offense." 


New  York. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  has  a  positive  law  concerning 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools.    It  stands  as  follows  : — 

Rule  for  Bible  Reading  in  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

[All  schools  to  be  opened  by  reading  the  Bible.] 

*'  Sec.  134,  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment" 

Further  instructions  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  city  are  : — 

•*  Se  7. 1062.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the 
school  moneys  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular 
Christian  or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced, 
or  in  which  any  book  or  books  containing  compositions  favorable  or 
prejudicial  to  the  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian 
or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  used,  or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  visits 
and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  chapter.  But  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any  of 
the  schools  provided  for  by  Uiis  chaj)ter ;  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
the  said  bowl  of  education  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  : 
Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of 
t!;e  United  States." 
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The  rule  for  Brooklyn,  which  she  ha<i  obaenred  with  no  rectird  to  tlie 

contrary  .^ince  her  schorih  were  establi.shed,  Is  as  follows  : — 

"  Part  III.,  Section  .'/.—(At  the  ojiening  of  .school.)  A  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scripture**  fthall  \)e  read  aloud  l»y  one  of  the  teachers  in  each  depart- 
ment without  note  or  commeut." 

Ketums  from  04  »c1kx>1  officers,  residing  in  48  of  the  59  connties  of  Xew 
York,  are  receivefl.     Alx>ut  one  half  of  them  sl<  school  comiiimt$ioDen»  speak 
for  a  Hcjct'on  of  a  county  eacli.     P^fty-three  of  the?(e  report    Bible  resftdiiig 
as  an   opiMiing  exercise   in   all   of  their  schools.    Two  other?   think   the 
custom  is  universal,  it  being  the  express  wLsh  of  the  sufierintendenLii  to 
have  the  Bible  read.    Twelve  others  report  that  the  Bible  is  remd  in  nearij 
all  or  in  a  very  large  fiercent.  of  their  schools,  and  the  statement  i^  generally 
ma^ie  that  the  cust^>m  is  as  old  as  the  schools.    Three  report  written  or 
unwritt<*n  local  rules  prohibiting  Bible  reading.     Nine  others  report  no 
Bible  rea/ling.     In  these  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  it  i^  stated  that  the 
Bible  was  formerly  read  in  them.    Three  state  tnat  the  Bible  is  read  ka» 
than  formerly,  while  two  re|M>rt  that  the  custom  seems  to  be  growing  a 
larger  jier  cent,  of  teachers  in  the  counties  reading  the  Bible  than  formeriv. 
In  the  rest  the  Bible  is  read  to  some  extent.     As  teachent  do  not  usualfy 
rer>ort  concerning  this  custr)m,  data   are   not  so  easily  obtained  nor  >r> 
reliable  as  cm  sr>me  less  imix)rtant  subjects.    The  reports   show    uumis- 
t4ikab]y  that  New  York  in  its  public  schools  is  a  Bible-reading  State. 

The  early  records  of  New  York  afford  many  proofs  that  its  tend^ieies 
w«'rc  not  very  different  from  those  of  its  more  eastern  sisters.  The 
follf)wing  facts  and  statements  are  found  in  Morris's  "  History  of  the 
Character  of  our  Civil  Institutions  "  : — 

**  The  first  emigrants  (to  New  York)  were  those  who  had  fled  from  the 
severity  of  religious  T)ersecution  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  French- 
lielgic  provinces,  ana  came  with  a  faith  tried  in  a  fierj'  furnace. 

"The  East  India  Comj>any,  formed  in  1621,  stipulated  that  'where 
emigrants  went  forth  under  their  auspices  and  that  of  the  States-General 
of  Holland,  it  should  Ik;  their  duty  to  send  out  a  schoolmaster,  being  a 
jiious  memU'r  of  the  church,'  whose  office  it  was  to  instruct  the  children 
and  j>reside  in  their  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabliath  and  other  days 
leading  in  the  devcjtions,  and  reading  a  sermon,  until  the  regular  niinbitrj* 
should  be  establisherl  over  them. 

*'  The  first  settlers  of  New  It  K-lielle  and  West  Chester  counties  were  said 
t()  have  such  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  that  they  would  take 
up  their  march  of  foot  Saturday'  noon  for  pul>Iic  worship  20  miles  awa^, 
engage  in  the  services,  remain  until  after  midnight,  and  then  take  up  their 
homeward  way,  relieving  the  monotony  and  weariness  of  the  journey  with 
the  singing  of  hymns. 

**An  order  for  the  oi)ening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school  at  Long 
Inland,  adoy)ted  October  8,  1682,  contains  the  following : — 

"  '  Akt.  2.  When  school  opens  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the  momiog 

J>rayer  as  it  stands  in  the  catechism,  and  close  with  the  prayer  before 
[inner,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Fame.    The  evening  school  shall  begin 
with  the  lord's  Prayer,  and  close  by  singing  a  psalm. 

"In  a  letter  written  on  the  11th  of  August,  1628,  by  Rev.  Jonas 
Michaellus,  the  first  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chui'ch  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  found  the  following  statement : — 

"  *  We  must  have  no  other  object  than  the  glory  of  God  in  building  up 
His  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  As  to  the  natives  of  this 
country,  I  find  them  entirelv  savage  and  wild,  proficient  in  all  wickednesa, 
who  serve  nobody  but  the  devil.  I^t  us,  then,  leave  the  parents  in  their 
condition,  and  begin  with  the  children  who  are  still  young,  and  place  them 
under  the  instruction  of  some  experienced  and  godly  schoolmaster,  where 
they  may  be  taught  especially  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  Christian 
religion.* 

"The  constitution  of  the  State  as  formed  in  1777,  and  also  as  reformed 
iii  1821,  contains  the  followin;!  :— 

"  *  This  convention  doth  further,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
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the  good  people  of  this  State,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that  the  free 
exercise  and  eryoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed  within  this 
State  to  all  mankind  :  Provided,  That  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby 
{^ranted  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness  or 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State/ 

"In  1838  the  Legislature  of  New  York  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous 
declared  that— 

"  *  In  all  countries  some  kind  of  religion  or  other  has  existed  in  all  agep. 
No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  without  a  prevailing  national 
religion.  Magistrates  have  sought  in  many  countries  to  strengthen  civil 
government  by  an  alliance  with  some  particular  religion,  and  an  intolerant 
exclusion  of  all  others.  But  those  who  have  wielded  this  formidable 
power  have  rendered  it  a  rival  instead  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare— ^a  fetter  instead  of  a  protection  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  With  us 
it  is  wisely  ordered  that  no  one  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  but 
that  all  persons  shall  be  left  free  in  their  choice  and  in  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Still,  this  is  a  Christian  juition.  Ninety-nine  hundredths^  if  not  a 
lurger  proportion  of  our  whole  population  believe  in  the  general  dtKtrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Our  government  depends  for  its  being  on  the 
virtue  of  the  people — on  that  virtue  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  morality 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  religion  is  the  common  and  prevailing 
faith  of  the  people.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exce4)tions  to  this  belief  ;  but 
general  laws  ai*e  not  made  for  excepted  cases.  There  are  to  be  found,  here 
and  there,  the  world  over,  individuals  who  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 
comnion  sense  of  mankind  on  subjects  of  honesty,  humanity,  and  decency  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  kind  of  republicanism  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
in  this  country  which  would  require  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  yield  to 
and  be  governed  by  this  few. 

"*It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  all  the 
evidences  that  Christianity  is  the  common  creed  of  this  nation.  We  know 
it,  and  we  feel  it,  as  we  know  and  feel  any  other  unquestioned  and  admitted 
truth/  " 

New  Jersey. 

C.  J.  Baxter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
writes  :— 

"  Many  boards  require  the  Bible  to  be  read.  A  few  do  not  It  is  read 
in  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  and  has  been  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember." 

Bancroft  writes : — 

"  The  people  (of  New  Jersey)  rejoiced  under  the  reign  of  God,  confident 
that  he  would  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  The  motto  on  the 
provincial  seal  was,  *  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.* " 

With  this  early  record  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  following 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1895, 
page  45,  section  123  : — 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  introduce 
into  or  have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public 
money  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  fonns  whatsoever,  except  reading 
the  Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  rtayer." 

Jersey  City  has  the  following  rule : — 

"  The  principals  of  the  several  departments  shall  open  their  schools  each 
morning  by  reading  a  ix)rtion  of  the  Scriptures,  without  not,e  or  romment. 

From  21  reports  received,  19  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools. 
Of  this  numTOr,  12  cities  have  special  laws  reouiring  Bible  reading.  One 
report  states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all,  and  tne  other  that  only  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  used.  * 
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The  rule  for  the  Hoboken  adioob  ia  : — 

BmU  LVIL 

**  Set.  81.  The  opening  eiercvtfA  <A  each  depfltftmezit  ihmSk  coa^st  ci  tie 
reading  of  a  chapter  oot  of  the  Bible  (nooomiDeiitft  to  be  iiHule)  and  repess- 
ing  the  lj»tA\  myer.  During  the  abore  exercueb  die  doors^  ^ball  l<  xeft 
closed  and  go^jd  order  ;*hall  be  «jbe*erved-'' 

Rule  LVIIL 
•*  Se€.  ^2.  The  opening  exercLses  .^hall  dose  at  9.15 
The  PaAhaic  rule  i^  : 
At  the  opening  of  the  momiiig  aed»iofi  eadi  dsajr  dbeT  5^1J  rBiiL_or 


f^fi.^  to  be  read,  without  comment,  a  aeleetioii  from   the    Bible.    Thb 
exercii^  may  be  accompanied  by  singing  a  hymn  and  r^iestiiig  tke  Isolds 

Prayer." 

In  Long  Branch  City  schooU  are  opened  with  Bible  rpauling  lUkd  chanting 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  Stale  of  FennsjlTaui 
contains  the  following  decisions,  page  146,  Xos.  114  and  115  : — 

''114.  The  Scriptures  come  imder  the  head  of  text-booka»  and  they 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list. 

^W).  Sectarian  work-i  and  all  books  of  controversial  or  immorml  tcudency 
should  be  excluded.  The  common  school  is  no  i^aoe  for  ooDteOTexsyor 
the  implanting  of  the  habit  of  it  either  on  religions  or  politica]  sabjects, 
much  less  for  books  or  lecture:}  of  questionable  morality." 

In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  for  the  achool  year 
ending  June  3,  189.>,  the  total  number  of  schoob  in  the  State  is  18,019l 
The  number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  is  15,780,  or  more  than  87^  per  cent 

Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  this  principle  fo-  the  gooa  of  the 
schools,  presents  accurate  refK)rts  upon  the  subject  Other  States  may 
wisely  give  this  item  a  place  in  their  reports  in  the  int'-rest  of  character 
buildmg. 

The  rule  for  Bible  reiding  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows  :— 

**  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools  at  least  ten  verses  of  the 
Bible  shall  l>e  read,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  pupils  by  the 
principal,  or,  in  his  or  her  absence,  by  one  of  the  assistant-*.  A  suitable 
nymn  may  also  be  sung." 

Of  the  50  reports  recently  received  from  city  atid  county  superintendents 
in  the  State  oi  Pennsylvania,  41  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their 
schools,  one  in  all  but  the  primary,  four  that  it  is  read  in  many  of  them, 
and  five  that  it  is  not  read  at  all. 

These  reports  show  also  thit  Bible  reading  has  been  a  castom  from  time 
immemorial  in  most  of  the  school:!.  Only  two  stdte  that  it  has  never  been 
read  in  them.  Few  report  it  as  a  modern  custom  three,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  old.  Many  schools  have  special  rules 
requirmg  the  readin  ;  ;  some,  the  unwritten  law  of  Christian  community ; 
others,  custom,  public  sentiment,  inclination  of  teachers^  etc 

Main*,  with  her  supreme  court  decision  ;  Massac!iusett8.  with  her 
model  State  law ;  Rhode  Island^  with  her  watchfulness  for  tne  morality 
and  virtue  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  New  York,  with  her  law  forbidding 
the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  ;  Pennsylvania,  with  her  requirement  that 
Bible  reading  should  be  reported  by  all  teachers — these,  and  all  the  other 
States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  are  in  accord  witn  the  great  jurist, 
Rufus  Choate,  who  declared  : — 

"  We  would  have  the  Bible  read  not  only  for  its  authoritative  revelations 
and  its  commands  and  exactions,  obligatory  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever, 
but  for  its  English,  for  its  literature,  for  its  pathos,  for  its  dim  imagery, 
its  sayings  of  consolation  and  wisdom  and  universal  truth." 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Delaware. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindal,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Dover,  Del., 
writes  : — 

"  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  Bible  reading  at  opening  of  school  is 
well-nigh  or  quite  universal  in  Delaware  schools." 

A  loyal  spirit  of  confidence  in  Bible  principles  as  essential  to  good 
citizenship  has  led  her  to  honor  the  Scriptures  from  her  earliest  colonisa- 
tion. One  qualification  to  be  possessed  by  every  officer  of  the  State, 
required  by  her  first  Constitution,  was  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Maryland. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  l^ltimore,  Md.,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Bible  is  read  daily  in  our  schools ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  recited. 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  rule  which  has  been  in  force  for  over  thirty  years  : 

"  *  Each  school,  either  collectively  or  in  classes,  phaJl  be  opened  by  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  use  of 
the  Ix)rd's  Prayer.  The  Douay  version  may  be  used  separately  by  those 
pupils  who  prefer  it" 

The  Bible  has  been  read  in  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Frederick  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  Westminster  has  no  Bible  reading  in  her  public 
schools. 


The  Distrfct  of  Columbia. 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  and  moral  instruction  the  city  of 
Washington  has  the  following  rule  : — 

"32.  They  (teachers)  shall  practice  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as 
would  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  parent  in  the  family — always 
firm  and  vigilant,  but  ])rudent.  They  phall  endeavour  on  all  proper 
occasions  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  truthfulness,  self-control,  temperance, 
frugality,  indnstry,  obedience  to  parents,  reverence  for  the  aged,  forbear- 
ance toward  the  weak,  respect  for  the  rights  of  otheips,  i>oHteness  to  all, 
kindness  to  animals,  desire  for  knowledge,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God  ;  but  no  teacher  shall  exercise  any  sectarian  influence  in  the  schools. 

"  The  opening  exercises  in  every  school  shall  consist  of  reading  by  the 
teacher,  without  note  or  comment,  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  repeating  the 
Ix)rd's  Prayer  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by 
the  pupils.** 

Virginia. 

The  following  words  of  George  Washington  fittingly  introduce  the 
report  received  from  his  native  State  : — 

"  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
relieion  and  morality  are  indisi)ensable  supports.  In  vain  would  th.it  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  shall  labor  t^  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  pro|)s  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  ]X)litician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connection  with  jiublic 
and  private  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  secunty  for 
property,  for  re])utation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investijB^tion  in  courts  of  justice  7 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  j[)eculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  moralitv  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle.  It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government" 
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Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instractioii, 
Richmond,  Va.,  writes  that  he  believes  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the 
Virginia  schools ;  that  this  has  been  the  custom  since  their  organization. 

Richmond  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  her  schools  aince  their 
establishment.  Manchester  and  Roanoke  report  fully  observed  roles 
requiring  Bible  reading.  The  rule  in  Roanoke  specifies  readinjg  some 
portion  of  Scri])ture,  the  singing  of  a  suitable  hymn,  and  repeating  the 
Lord^s  Rraiyer.    No  exposition  allowed. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  of  Staunton  also.  TSvo  others  report 
the  custom  as  general,  but  not  universal. 

Perhai>s  the  i)osition  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Virginia  can  not  be 
more  correctly  expressed  than  by  Bushrod  Rust,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Roanoke,  Va.    Mr.  Rust  writes  : — 

"  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  setting  aside  the  dear  old  Bible  as  it  stands 
for  all  the  books  in  Christendom.  *  *  ♦  I  believe  in  having  the  entire 
work  at  hand,  and  in  reading  such  selections  as  would  '  establish  our  youth 
in  habits  of  truth,  purity,  uprightness,  unselfishness,  and  goodness.'  I 
believe  in  being  absolutely  nonsectarian  in  and  around  our  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  would  have  all  our  teachers  be  godly  men  and  women, 
exemplifying  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character  in  their  daily  lives 
before  the  pui>il8.  This  would  tend  to  the  building  of  high  character  and 
good  citizenship.'^ 

West  Virginia. 

The  secretaiy  of  the  State  department  of  free  schools  reports  that  the 
Bible  has  been  read  in  part  of  tne  schools  of  the  State  since  1863.  There 
is  no  State  law  on  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of 
West  Virginia,  but  on  Apnl  6,  1898,  her  Supreme  Court  aecided  that  such 
reading  should  not  be  excluded.  Thirteen  reports  have  been  recently 
received,  four  from  her  cities.  In  two  of  these  it  is  stated  that  the  Bible 
is  read  in  all  of  the  schools  every  day.  In  the  other  two  it  is  read  at  option 
of  teachers,  and  has  been  since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  Of  the 
eight  county  superintendents,  four  report  Bible  reading  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county,  excepting  the  high  school  in  one  county.  Of  the  other  four, 
one  reports  the  Bible  as  read  m  25  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  saying  that 
formerly  teachers  had  done  very  little  along  that  line,  but  at  present  the 
interest  is  increasing.  A  second,  that  the  custom,  although  having  been 
practiced  for  25  or  30  years,  is  at  ))resent  discontinued.  Tne  third  states 
that  it  is  read  at  the  option  of  the  teacher ;  that  for  twelve  years  it  was 
read  in  all  the  schools  under  a  requirement  made  when  the  free-school 
system  was  organized. 

North  Carolina. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  writes  : — 

"  In  our  town  and  city  graded  schools,  supported  by  local  taxes  as  a 
supplement  to  the  fund  regularly  apportioned  to  the  town  or  city,  the  Bible 
is  generally  read  either  in  opening  or  at  some  other  time,  generally,  how- 
ever, at  opening,  the  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge  offering  a  short 
prayer  or  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert  with  otner  teachers  and 
pupils.  *  *  *  There  is  no  rule  about  it,  except  as  the  custom  of 
reading  the  book  makes  it  a  rule." 

Superintendent  Scarborough  states  further  : — 

"The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  has  never  been  mooted  or  discussed  in  tne  State.  Many  pubUc 
school  teachers  read  it,  and  have  it  read,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a  short 
exercise  at  opening,  sometimes  as  a  rciidiug  lesson  selected  hy  the  teacher, 
the  whole  school,  or  so  many  as  can  read,  reading  alternate  verses  or 
passages.    It  depends  entirely  on  the  inclination  of  the  teacher  in  charge." 

One  county  examiner  writes  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  schools.    That  the  custom  has  been  growing  for  20  years.     Another 
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that  the  Bible  is  more  generally  read  now  than  at  any  former  time.  The 
remaining  five,  from  whom  special  reports  are  received,  state  that  the 
Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools. 


South  Carolina. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Columbia,  S.C., 
writes  : — 

"  There  is  no  law  for  or  against  reading  from  the  Bible  in  our  schools. 
Such  teachers  as  desire  to  do  so  read  from  it  as  they  may  choose." 

Twelve  oflScers  report  Bible  reading  under  their  jurisdiction.  Nine  of 
these  state  that  it  is  read  in  all  of  their  schools.  It  has  been  read  in  the 
schools  of  Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  Of  the  remaining  five,  two  county  superintendents  state  that  the 
Bible  is  not  generally  read.  A  third,  that  the  custom  is  quite  common, 
but  not  universal,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  fourth  states  that  it  has  been 
generally  read,  but  not  regularly,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The  fifth 
that  it  Ls  read  in  part  of  the  schools. 

Thomas  S.  Qrimk^,  the  South  Carolina  statesman  and  philosopher,  wrote 
of  the  harmony  of  our  civil  institutions  with  the  Bible  as  follows : — 

"  If  ever  a  political  scheme  resembled  the  divine  government  it  is  ours, 
where  each  exists  for  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  each.** 


Geobgia. 

Hon.  (t.  R.  Glenn,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  : — 

"  Under  our  public  school  laws  the  Bible  cannot  l>e  excluded  from  our 
schools.  The  teacher  is  left  to  use  the  Bible  a.s  she  may  see  fit.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  open  the  school  with  some  sort  of 
religious  exercises,  sometimes  reading  from  the  Bible." 

The  liible  is  read  in  large  numbers  of  the  public  schools  as  far  back  as 
rer^ienibrance  reaches.  Of  the  12  rejwrts  received  from  Georgia,  six  state 
that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  other  six  state  that  it  is 
read  in  part  of  them. 

Florida. 

Hon.  William  N.  Sheats,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  writes  : — 

"  No  data  published  in  regard  to  Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  There  is 
no  law  prohioiting  it,  and  most  Christian  teachers  read  short  lessons  from 
the  Bible,  and  open  their  schools  with  prayer  daily." 

Of  four  reports  received  from  other  school  officers,  one  states  that  Bible 
reading  in  all  the  schools  has  always  been  the  castom  under  a  school  board 
rule  requiring  it.  A  second  reports  reading  of  Bible  in  the  county  schools. 
The  other  two  state  that  while  Bible  reaaing  may  not  be  universal  the 
practice  is,  and  has  been,  generally  observed  in  all  their  schools  since 
organization.  The  rule  for  Bible  reading  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Instruction  for  Osceola  County  is  as  follows  : — 

"Sec.  XI.  (p.  10).  The  reading  of    the    Bible    and    short    devotiona 
exercises  of  a  non-!^ectarian  character  at  the  opening  of  the  school  are 
hereby  encouraged.     Also  the  reading  occasionally  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  as  set  forth  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Lnited  States." 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  has  Bible  reading  generally  in  its  schools 
The  largest  cities  observe  the  rule  in  all  their  ecboob. 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
Kentucky. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Kentucky  to  enjoin  or  forbid  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  schools.  The  teaching  of  infidel  or  sectarian  doctrine  is 
forbidden. 

Fourteen  replies  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in  this  State  give 
the  following  information  :  Ei^ht  of  them  report  the  Bible  as  read  in  all 
the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the  custom  having  been  observed  for 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  more  years — ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  In  one  of  them  it  has  been  the  custom  for  three  years  only  ;  in 
another  two  years.  Two  of  these  schools  have  ruled  requiring  Bible  read- 
ing. In  others  it  is  optional.  Louisville,  Kentucky's  largest  citj,  has  the 
Bible  read  in  every  scnool.  There  is  a  riile  requiring  sucn  reading.  Four 
others  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the  schools.  Two  report  no 
Bible  reading,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  which  expresses  deep  regret 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

Tennessee. 

This  State  sends  two  reports,  one  of  which  assures  us  of  Bible  reailing  in 
all  the  schools  &ince  their  organization.    The  superintendent  writes  : 

"  Should  the  Bible  be  removed  from  our  schools  I  would  not  superintend 
or  instruct  in  them.    The  Bible  is  our  rock  of  public  safety." 

The  other  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools, 
and  states  that  a  rule  will  be  made  this  summer  requiring  it  of  all  teachers. 

Alabama. 

Five  reports  are  received  from  Alabama.  Three  of  them,  including  one 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  report  that  Bible  reading  has  been  the 
custom  in  their  schools  since  organization.  The  fourth  has  no  data  on  the 
subject.     The  fifth  states  that  Bible  reading  is  not  customary. 

Mississippi. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free  eryoyraent  of  all 
religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred. 

*'  The  rights  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
State,  or  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public  school  of  this 
State." 

Of  the  two  reports  received,  one  states  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used  : 
another  that  the  Bible  is  read  occasionally,  and  that  vigorous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  have  '*  Readings  from  the  Bible  "*  introduced  this  fall. 

Louisiana. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  has  several  sections  forbidding  the  con- 
nection of  schools  with  any  sectarian  enterprises.  The  one  rei)ort  received 
from  that  State  informs  us  that  there  is  no  local  rule  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading,  and  that  the  Bible  has  not  been  read  during  the  last  six 
years.  From  this  report  the  custom  of  the  schools  of  the  State  cannct  be 
ascertained. 

Texas. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  sui>erintendent  of  public  instniction,  Austin. 
Tex.,  writes    that  the  state   dei>artment   has    not   collected  any  speciid 

*  A  book  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under  the  aaspioes  of  (he 
Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union. 
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statistics  on  this  subject.    He  regrets  his  inability  to  aid  in  the  preparation 
'.*f  this  report. 

Seven  local  reports  have  been  received.  In  Houston  the  Bible  is  read 
in  all  the  schools  under  a  law  requiring  such  an  exercise.  One  reports 
some  Bible  reading,  but  no  system  or  regularity.  Another  states  that  the 
Bible  is  read  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  in  course  of  ethical  reading 
The  fourth  writes  that  it  is  read  regularly  mornings  in  high  schools,  and 
has  been  since  they  were  organized.  The  remaining  three  report  no  fiible 
reading.  Two  have  no  rule  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  them  has  a  pro- 
hibitory regulation. 

Arkansas. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  amended  in  1868,  she 
directs  her  general  assembly  to  *  *  *  "encourage  schools,  because 
'religion,  morality,  and  knowledge'  are  *  essential  to  good  government,*" 
etc.  The  constitution  of  the  State  (1874)  maintains  free  schools,  because 
"intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty."  Hon.  Junius 
Jordan,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
writes  that  the  State  constitution  has  no  rule  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
reading  *  that  the  custom  has  been  observed  in  uart  of  the  free  schools  for 
twenty-nve  or  more  years— ever  since  such  schools  were  organized.  Three 
other  reports  received  state  that  the  schools  have  no  rule  on  the  subject ; 
that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  them  at  option  of  the  tt.'acher. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Ohio. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  sever th  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
article  concerning  schools  in  the  ordinance  of  1 787,  and  by  the  general 
custom  of  Bible  reading  throughout  the  State  this  is  indicated  as  the  book 
from  which  the  religion  and  morality  required  by  the  State  is  to  be  foimd. 

Reports  are  received  from  53  counties  and  cities  in  Ohio.  Thirty-one  of 
these  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school  (29  of  them  rej)ort  the 
custom  as  observed  for  many  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
schools,  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary)."  In  one  instance  it  is  reiwrted  as  naving  been  observed  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  One  reports  a  rule  on  the  subject.  Three  report  an  un- 
written law  favouring  Bible  reading.  The  request  of  the  Hiiperintendcnt 
operates  as  law  in  another  locality.  Of  the  remaining  22,  two  nave  insuffi- 
cient data,  but  believe  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  for  at  least  ^\e  years 
in  all  the  schools.  Another  states  that  teachers  are  requested  to  read 
portions  of  the  Bible  regularly,  and  that  most  of  them  do.  Four  more 
state  that  most  of  the  schools  have  Bible  reading.  Two  more  report  read- 
ing in  part  of  the  rooms.  Four  others  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally 
read  in  the  schools  under  their  care.  Two  report  the  reading  only  of  the 
selections  from  the  Bible  found  in  their  school  readers.  Two  report  very 
little,  if  any,  Bible  reading,  and  three  report  none. 

One  superintendent  >\Tites  : — 

"  All  our  schools,  from  the  first  i)rimary  through  the  high  school,  have 
the  Bible  read,  and  a  short  prayer,  or  the  Lord^s  Prayer  repeated,  accom- 
panied by  some  appropriate  song.  We  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  we 
know  that  it  has  a  good  influence  on  our  children. 

Indiana 

Indiana  has  the  following  law  on  the  subject  (1865,  p.  3,  approved  and  in 
force  March  6,  1865)  :— 

"  4493.  ^t6^.— The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools 
oftheSUte.    (167.)" 
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The  following  note  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  ; — 

"  Note.— The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  common 
iich^K>lH  of  Indiana.  ItH  continuance  as  a  moral  class  book  in  theiae  nurseries 
of  her  future  citizens  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her  prosperity  and 
gnLCfi  the  z*;nith  of  her  glory  as  its  exclusion  would  prove  the  precursor  of 
her  decline,  the  herald  of  her  shame. — (Mills,  superintendent,)" 

llefKirts  received  from  31  county  and  26  city  superintendentfi  of  schools 
arc  as  follows  :  -Seven  county  and  11  city  superintendents  report  that  the 
Bibhi  is  read  in  all  their  schools.  Twenty-four  other  school  officers  rcjport 
that  it  is  n!a<l  in  nearly  all  their  schf)ols.  Three  rejiort  no  Bible  reading. 
All  the  others  reiKirt  Bible  reading  at  the  option  of  teacher.  Six  of  the 
city  Inmrds  have  rules  concerning  Bible  reading,  one  of  which  we  quote. 

Green^hurff  Rule, 

"SK(;.  3.  Ofte fit  riff  of  the  M'hooU. — The  school  shall  be  o]>ened  in  the 
morning  with  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  or  singing,  but  the  fir»t  shall 
in  no  ciise  Ikj  omitted." 

Several  sui>erintendents  of  schools  in  Indiana  are  using  the  book 
"  Keorlings  from  the  Bible,"  and  like  it  very  much. 

Illinois. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Inglis,  Stiite  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Springfield,  111.,  writers  :  — 

"The  constitution  of  the  Stiite  neither  requires  nor  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  Bible." 

Of  the  71  reports  received  from  Illinois  city  and  county  public  school 
superintendents,  seven  reiK>rt  Bible  reading  regularly  in  all  their  schools. 
Four  more  state  in  nearly  all.  Twenty-eight  others  write  that  it  is  read 
in  part  of  their  schools  at  the  teacher's  option.  Twelve  report  no  Bible 
reading.  A  few  have  written  rules  requiring  Bible  reading.  Others 
observe  an  unwritten  law,  ba.sed  on  custom  or  the  will  of  the  taacher. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Bible  reading  one  superintendent  writes  : — 

"All  of  our  public  schools  have  been  oi^ened  daily  with  devotional 
exercises,  and  nearly  all  of  our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  opened  with 
prayer." 

Another : — 

"Teachers  are  requested  to  oi)en  morning  sessions  with  appropriate 
songs,  the  reading  of  a  Bible  selection,  and  prayer.  They  are  to  maJ^e  no 
comments  in  these  or  other  school  exercises  of  a  sectarian  character,  but 
reverence  for  God  and  resj  ect  for  holy  things  must  be  inciUcated  and 
enforced  iii  every  school." 

MiCHICrAN. 

Of  the  42  reix)rts  received  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in 
^lichigan,  17  report  the  Bible  read  in  all  their  schools  ;  fi\Q  more  report  it 
as  reiui  in  nearly  all  or  quite  generally;  11  more  as  read  in  jmrt  of  the 
schools  ;  nine  report  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  at  present,  but  in  three 
of  these  it  was  former  y  read.  The  custom  of  Bible  reading  in  Michigan 
dates  back  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

Detroit  has  ado])ted  "  Readings  from  the  Bible "  for  use  in  her  public 
schools. 

In  Deceml)er,  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  rendered  a  decision 
favorable  to  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

Wisconsin. 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Emery,  State  su|)erintendent   of  public  schools,  Madison, 
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Wis.,  in  a  circular  letter  dated  April,  1896,  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  town  and  district  clerks,  states— 

**  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  sectarian  instruction,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  is  instruction  in  religious  doctrines  which  are 
believed  in  by  some  religious  sects  and  rejected  by  others.'^ 

Fifty-three  reports  have  been  received  from  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents. All  indicate  a  loyal  observance  of  the  construction  placed  u]K)n 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  C?ourt.  A  careful  reading  of  this  decision 
seems  to  show  that  the  judges  make  an  exception  to  tne  general  rule  of 
excluding  the  Bible,  which  would  permit  the  use  of  some  book  of  suitable 
Scripture  selections.  The  jms-sage  refeiTed  to  is  found  on  page  17,  section 
5.  in  the  ijamphlet  containing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  concerning  the  district  board  of  school  district  No.  8  of  the  city 
of  Edgerton.      It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Furthermore,  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  can  not  be  justly 
characterized  as  sectarian.  There  can  Ije  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
such  matter  in  the  secular  instniction  of  the  pui)ils.  Much  of  it  has  great 
historical  and  literary  value,  which  mav  be  thus  utilized  without  violating 
the  constitutional  prohibition.  It  may  also  be  used  to  inculcate  gocd 
morals — that  is,  our  duties  to  each  other — which  may  and  ought  to  be 
inculcated  by  the  district  schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals 
exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  reaffirms  and 
emphasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Concerning  the  fimdamental  principles  of  moral  ethics,  the  religious  sects 
do  not  disagree." 

The  following  sentiment  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin 
school  in  their  patriotic  exercises  in  May,  1896  : — 

"The  best  citizen,  the  best  i>atriot,  the  best  son  of  his  country  is  he 
who  gives  the  best  manhood  to  his  country.  He  is  the  man  who  writes 
upon  nis  nature  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Nine  Beatitudes." 

Minnesota. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  writes  : — 

"  I  have  to  some  extent  examined  the  book  entitled  *  Readings  from  the 
Bible,'  and  think  the  selections  have  l>een  made  with  the  greatest  of  care 
and  the  best  of  judgment." 

Three  i-eiM>rts  concerning  Bible  readings  have  been  received  from  the 
Minnesota  sui>erintendents,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  read 
in  part  of  the  schools,  and  two  which  report  no  reading. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  adoi)ted  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  for  use 
n  her  schools. 

Iowa. 

The  school  law  of  Iowa  states  (sec.  1764,  p.  57)  : — 

**The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  this 
State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  retjuired  to  read  it  conti-ary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parent  or  guardian.' 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  superintendent  of  [lublic  instruction,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  writes  : — 

"  The  great  fault  in  the  education  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency 
to  crowd  the  intellect  and  to  neglect  nearly  everything  which  tends  toward 
moral  training.  I  think  the  selections  are  most  judiciously  chosen,  and 
that  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  carry  out  the  praiseworthy  design.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  oDJectionable  to  anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of 
the  children  at  heart" 

Twenty  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  have  been  received 
Seven  report  the  Bible  read  daily  ni  all  thuir  schools  ;  one  states  that  it  is 
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read  in  school  without  sectarian  comment,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  daily 
No  pupil  shall  l)e  required  to  read  it,  nor  to  be  jiresent  in  the  schooh'oom 
during  the  reading  thereof,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  jiarents,  guardian, 
or  other  i>erson  iiaving  him  in  charge.  Moral  instruction,  tending  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  jnipils  the  imiK)rtance  of  truthfulness, 
temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  respect  for  honest 
labor,  obedience  to  mrents^  and  duo  deference  to  old  age  shall  be  given 
by  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools." 

One  superintendent  rejwrts  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter 
in  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  superintendent  understands  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
educational  results  in  children,  parents  must  be  in  intelligent  co-operation 
with  all  efforts  to  improve  the  pupils.  Hence,  June  26,  1896,  was  desig- 
nated as  parents'  day,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  State. 

"  The  exercises  upon  that  day  consisted  ofselect  songs,  recitations,  essays, 
dialogues  bearing  unon  home  life,  its  beauties  and  duties,  the  child  in  the 
home,  the  mother,  the  father,  the  family.  *  ♦  ♦  The  home  is  the  unit 
of  government,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  holy  home  life,  and  for  the  right 
education  of  the  children  of  those  homes  our  nation  was  established  and 
our  public- school  system  is  maintained." 

South  Dakota. 

Hon.  George  N.  Parker,  deputy  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  writes  : — 

**  We  send  you  a  copy  of  the  school  law  of  1891,  on  page  44  of  which  you 
will  find  all  the  law  we  have  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  have  examined  the  publication  (*  Headings  from  the 
Bible ')  you  mention,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it." 

[South  Dakota  School  Law,  p.  44,  sec.  18.] 

"  No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  corporation,  but  the  Bible,  without  sectarian  comment,  may 
be  read  therein.'* 

Thirteen  reports  are  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  of 
Snouth  Dakota  :  five  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  and 
eight  that  it  is  reail  in  part  of  them.  The  State  law  is  the  only  rule  on  the 
subject. 

Nebraska. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Corbitt,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
writes : — 

'^The  State  of  Nebraska  has  by  its  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the 
department  of  education  always  encouraged  moral  culture  in  its  public 
educational  system.  The  Bible  is  generally  read  in  our  schools.  1  have, 
however,  no  carefully  compiled  data  showing  the  exact  extent  or  nature  of 
the  efforts  in  this  direction. 

*'  I  have  examined  the  book  entitled  *  Readings  from  the  Bible,'  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  publications  of  recent 
times.  It  will  certainly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Scripture  leading 
into  many  schools  where  such  exercist;s  have  heretofore  been  impossible.^ 

From  the  28  reports  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents, 
13  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools ;  two  more  nave  not  com- 
plete data,  but  believe  it  to  be  read  in  most  of  their  schools.  Generally 
B|)eaking,  writes  one,  the  Bible  is  read  throughout  the  county.  One 
states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  eight  report  Bible  reading 
in  part  of  them — in  some  counties  more  in  some  less.  The  Bible  has  held 
an  nonored  place  in  the  educational  system  of  Nebraska  since  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  schools. 
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One  superintendent  of  schools  answers  the  questions  in  regard  to  Bible 
reading  in  the  negative.    She  writes  : — 

"I  read  these  (juestions  aloud  to  our  teachers  in  attendance  at  the 
institute,  and  I  think  if  you  ask  us  the  same  questions  next  year  I  can 
answer  yes." 

Another  speaks  of  introducing  "  Bible  Readings  "  into  his  school  during 
the  coming  year. 

Another  writes  — 

"  I  have  examined  *  Readings  from  the  Bible '  with  much  care  and 
interest  in  view  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  along  this  li-  e,  and  1  must 
certainly  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  work  undertaken  and  presented  in 
this  little  volume  has  been  admirably  done." 

Kansas. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  su])erintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  writes : — 

"We  have  but  little  law  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Bible  or  moral 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  ♦  *  ♦  I  like  your 
little  book,  *  Readings  from  the  Bible,'  selected  for  schools,  very  much.  I 
think  the  selections  are  very  well  chosen." 

Thirty-four  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  on  the  subject 
of  Bible  reading  have  been  received.  Seven  state  that  the  Bible  is  r€»d  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  all  their  schools,  another  thinks  this  is  done,  two 
more  report  Bible  reading  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  two  report  such 
reading  m  many.  Seven  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools,  and 
five  report  it  as  not  being  read.  The  custom  of  Bible  reading  has  been 
general  since  the  schools  were  organized.  Three  superintendents  report 
school  laws  on  the  subject.    Others  say  custom  is  the  law  in  their  localities. 


THE  WESTERN   DIVISION. 
Montana. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Steere,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena, 
Mont.,  states  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the  constitution  of  Montana  con- 
cerning the  Bible  ;  that  it  is  read  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  He  expresses 
his  approbation  of  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  as  follows  :  "  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  its  contents." 

A  report  from  a  local  superintendent  in  Montana  states  that  the  Bible 
is  not  read  in  his  schools, 

Wyoming. 

Hon.  Estelle  Reele,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  writes  :— 

"  There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  Wyoming  school  laws  relative  to 
the  matter  fBible  reading],  it  being  left  entirely  to  local  school  lx>ards,  or 
in  almost  all  cases  to  the  individual  teachers,  *  *  ♦  i  have  examined 
the  copy  of  *  Readings  from  the  Bible  '  sent  me  and  like  it  very  much." 

Ei'jfht  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  One 
states  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  schools  ;  another  that  some  teachers  read 
it  regularly ;  a  third  that  it  is  occasionally  read  ;  one  expresses  sorrow 
that  the  custom  is  not  imiversal  ;  one  states  that  in  the  primary  grade 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  learned  and  reijeated  :  another  reports  no  Bible 
reading  at  present,  but  writes  that  it  was  formerly  read  ;  two  report  no 
Bible  reading. 

Colorado. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver 
Colo.,  wTites  : — 

"  Have  examined  the  *  Bible  Readings  *  and  consider  it  very  valuable. 
We  have  no  statistics  about  Bible  reading." 
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Twenty-four  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  have  been 
received.  Four  of  these  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their,  schools  * 
1 1  report  reading  in  part  of  the  schools  ;  nine  report  no  reading.  One  oi 
these  superintendents  expects  to  put  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  into  all 
the  schools  of  his  county  this  coming  year.  Another  suggests  the  use  of 
it  for  supplementary  reading.    One  writes  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  in  happy  accord  with  the  movement,  and  hone  to  see  Bible 
reading  practised  for  morning  exercises  in  all  our  schoois  of  this  county 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  directmg  the  attention  of  the  institute  to  this  very 
important  subject." 

Utah. 

Hon.  John  R.  Park,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  writes  : — 

"  While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.  The  belief  seems  to  be 
quite  widespread  here  that  moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
wholly  nonsectarian,  and  many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  the 
Bible  into  the  schools  without  at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  against  sectarianism.'' 

Eight  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  verify  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  Mr.  Park's  letter.  One  of  them  states  that  the  Bible  had 
been  read  at  option  of  teacher  for  twenty  years,  until  1896.  Another  that 
it  had  been  read  for  thirty-eight  years,  ending  in  1885. 

Nevada. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  State  suixjrintendent  of  public  instruction,  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  writes : — 

**  Although  there  is  not  one  school  in  the  State  where  the  Bible  is  read, 
efforts  at  moral  training  are  made  in  all." 

Two  rei)orts  received  from  local  sui)erintendents  are  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  State  sui)eriutendent. 

Idaho. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Forseman,  State  suiwrintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  writes  : — 

**  Our  school  law  prohibits  any  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  that  is 
the  recognised  construction." 

Eight  county  superintendents  verify  the  rei>ort  of  their  chief. 

Wa8HIN<JT0N. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  State  sui^erintendeut  of  public  instruction,  Olympia, 
Wash.,  forwards  a  copy  of  tiie  Attorney-Gencrars  opinion  regarding  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  sch(X)ls  of  the  State,  dated  September 
19,  1891.  Four  rei>orts  from  county  sui)erintendents  are  receiveci.  Each 
states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  being  under  ban  of  Attorney-General's 
ruling.  Two  state  that  it  was  read  in  their  schools  previous  to  1891.  One 
writes  : — 

"  I  believe  the  day  >*'ill  come  when  the  Bible  may  be  read  and  taught." 

Oregon. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  writes  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Ten  reports  are  received  from  county  superintendents  ;  four  state 
that  there  is  no  Bible  reading  in  their  counties -the  others  say  that  it  is 
read  in  a  few  schools  in  each  of  their  counties.  There  is  no  rule  in  Oregon 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in  t^ome  schools  it  is  re:Jortea  to 
nave  been  read  for  forty-eight  years. 

6348.  2  U 
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California. 

^Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  superintendent  of  jmUk 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  refers  the  questions  relating  to  BiUe  reiuliiig  in  the 
schools  to  the  county  sui)erintendent.H  of  his  State.  Twenty-six  replies  to 
these  (questions  have  been  received ;  19  of  these  report  no  Bible  reading ; 
six  understand  section  8  of  Article  IX.  of  the  constitution  1879  to  De 
opiKiAed  to  such  reading ;  seven  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools ; 
one  writes  that  it  is  road  for  its  literary  value,  stating  that  many  of  its 
stories  are  required  to  be  told  and  read  in  course  of  studfy. 
One  superintendent  writes  as  follows ; — 

"  I  am  much  pleased  that  something  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  I 
have  read  the  notices  that  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ropers 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  extracts  f nxn  the  Bible.  I 
shall  surely  try  to  have  it  introduced  into  our  schools." 

SuperinttndenU  of  jnU/lic  $chool$  importing  in  the  iummer  of  1896  BiUe 
rending  in  ally  in  party  or  in  none  of  their  Bchooh, 
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R«I)ort8  of  State  superintendents  are  not  included  above.  Superinten- 
dents haying  "  no  data  "  are  not  counted.  Three-fourths  of  superintendents 
report  Bible  reading  in  part  or  all  of  the  schools  under  their  su})ervision. 
The  recajoitulated  laws  of  nine  States  concerning  Bible  reading  m  schools 
are  as  follows : — 

"  AffusacktuetU. — The  school  committee  shall  re<iuire  the  daily  reading 
.in  the  public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or 
oral  comment,  etc." 

"  PeriMi/hxinta,  Decinon  No,  11 4, — The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head 

of  text-books,  and  they  should  not  be  "omitted  from  the  list." 

• 

"  New  Jersejf, — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  tnistee,  or  trustees 
to  introduce  into  or  have  iierformed  in  any  school  receiving  its  projiortion 
of  the  i)ublic  money,  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever, 
except  reading  the  Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

"  Georgia, — The  county  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time  what  text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county  ;  provided  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
common  or  public  schools  of  the  State." 

"  Mimsstppi, — The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free 
enjoyment  ot  all  religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred.  ^  *  The  rights 
hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness 
injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to 
exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public  school  of  this  State.' " 

"  /Wtana.— The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  State." 

"  laioa, — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution 
of  this  State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  reciuired  to  read  it  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian." 

"  Nmih  Dakota. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  public  school,  etc." 

"  South  Dakota. — No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  corporation ;  but  the  Bible,  without  any 
sectarian  comment,  may  be  read  tnerein." 
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'A  * t  •*  t^^j  t'  *nt,* 'itti'A    til   thi."    \'/U;  ofj    ^Liv  12.  iS^  Altd 
,/,'//r|//f;i»>/l  /;#  t.h^   hUt<it/'-r  of  the  I. ' fa i verity.    Os:  J3 
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(p/itr*tff  t/,}t'tittt'/i  III  thir  voU:.  Att^rii'ibaKTfe  At  ibc  rt^i^.Q*  Merrioes' of 
♦  h'  '  f,;  v  /--.ty  vk/i/;  t.hij/.,  hy  ih*:  njWvjt  of  tL'-f^  who  c».cidTin  ibe9«t  5*£rrk*2*> 
i/i;*/!'-,  yirhojiy  "/'AuitUiry. 

^'tAff  ihi".  vo|rjiit;iry  ^vvt/rro  r*:li;norj  i*  nom-  rej2»r(kd  in  t}fe&  UniTiavitT, 
/*ot  ;»^  ;t  j/'/tft  of  i'olU:'/*'.  'liviplin*;  ;irjd  <»uijiiiUioii,  l«l  *s  a  prxxiie^  aiid 
o|^j///t«<ii;*7  'Hm:  \*t»nt/:\i*:rn  Vr  th<;  I'fii verity  r&preseot  tatk^q^  OuvtiaLn 
fontttt'iin'ffK  Hh'i  %arioij>,  i/iirt".  of  thf;  <y>ujitn'.  Each  member  cif  tlfe^  stjif 
t/ftA*i'0  '\iii\y  tnotuinu  pray<;r  for  a.  Utnu  of  three  vceks  in  tfe  &s(  half- 
y«;fAr,  at  A  n  ^-/otA  u-nn  *ti  tljr<r<;  ^^t:*:k•^  in  the  .second  half-yeftr«  and  eaidi 
|/r*:H>:h<v  on  four  HundAV  <;viriiin;r-.  The  Preacher  coDducting  mominf 
^ttayt'jf.  )••  JiJ  it^U-iA'Atit:*',  for  i-^/ine  hour-,  every  morning,  daring  njs  term  of 
#J«ity,  ut  ih'T  yttziuhtiff^  Htfi,m^  i*)T  the  exprev*  purpow  of  mcetiiic  soch 
^tij'i'rnt^  ;iA  f\*'Ar*'.  to  oori'^ult  him.  Hjii-v.  for  hix  weeks  of  tbe  Toar  ettdi 
l'tt'^i/')it'T  i"  a  (jt\\*:v*'  J'a^U^r,  and  KeU  at  the  dL>iJ08al  of  students  iik««  of 

*  Paifi|>hlet  imnttX  )#>'  Harranl  CniTcmity,  July,  1900L 
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his  time  than  most  ministers  find  possible  to  give  to  such  service  in  their 
own  parishes.  These  personal  intimacies  of  the  Preacher's  Room  are 
regarded  by  the  Preachers  as  among  the  most  important  part  of  their 
service.  On*  Thursday  afternoons,  from  November  till  May.  Vesper 
Services  are  held  in  the  University  Chapel,  with  a  brief  address  from  one 
of  the  Preachers,  and  with  music  by  the  College  Choir,  a  full  male  chorus 
of  25  sopranos  and  altos,  and  16  tenors  and  basses.  The  Uni\ersity  service 
on  Sunday  is  held  in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  encouraging 
students  to  associate  themselves  in  tne  morning  with  the  life  of  a  Parish 
church.  Seats  are  provided  for  students  at  the  expense  of  the  College  in 
the  neighbouring  churches  of  Cambridge  as  follows  :— 

First  Church  (Unitarian). 
Christ  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
First  Church  (Congi-egational). 
Old  Cambridce  Baptist  Church. 
Epworth  Metnodist  Episcopal  Church. 
St.  Paul's  Church  (Catholic). 

On  one-third  of  the  Sunday  evenings  of  the  year  the  University  service 
is  conducted  by  other  preachers  of  various  communions  through  invitation 
of  the  Board  of  Preachers.  The  following  preachers  thus  conducted 
services  during  the  year  1891>-1900  : — 

Rev.  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  of  Providence,  R.I. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Rev.  Frederick  Palmer,  of  Andover,  Mass. 
Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  of  Ely,  England. 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  I>)nald^L)JD.,  of  Boston. 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  i>-TX,  of  Columbus,  O. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Cnicago,  IlL 
Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bishop  John  Heyl  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  Topeka.  Kans. 
Rev.  W.  I.  Rainsfcrd,  D.D.,  of  New  Yorlc  N.Y. 
Rev.  Charles  Hargrove,  M.A.,  of  Leeds,  England. 
Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  University  for  the  year  1895-96  sums 
uj)  the  result  of  ten  years  of  voluntary  Chapel  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  method  of 
promoting  the  reli^ous  interests  of  the  University  and  conducting  its 
cha])el  services.  Tne  system  adopted  in  1886  had  two  princij)al  features  : 
first,  the  employment  every  year  of  five  ministers,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  rlummer  Professor  conduct  morning  prayers  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
inclusive,  an  evening  service  on  every  Sunday  in  term  time,  and  an 
afternoon  service  on  Thursdays  from  November  till  April  :  and  secondly, 
the  offer  of  the  services  of  one  of  these  six  ministers  every  oay  in  the  weelc 
to  all  students  of  the  University  for  consultiition  on  the  ethical  or  religioas 
topic  which  is  interesting  them.  Both  these  branches  of  the  ministers' 
work  have  succeeded  in  a  high  degree.  The  services  on  Sunday  evenings 
and  Thursday  afternoons  are  largely  attended  j  and  morning  prayers  at 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock  are  attenaed  in  a  satisfactory  way,  although  by 
varying  numbers  and  never  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  bouy  of 
students  in  Cambridge.  An  attendance  of  two  hundred  at  morning 
prayers  is  considered  good ;  and  in  very  bad  weather,  especially  on  Monday 
mornings,  the  attendance  occasionally  descends  to  sixty  or  seventy  persons. 
All  the  services  now  held  in  Appleton  Chai)el  are  strictly  devotional  in 
method  and  in  spirit.  No  one  attends  any  of  them  excei>t  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  there.  It  is  perfectly  understood 
among  both  Faculty  and  students  that  no  record  is  kept  of  attendance  at 
the  Chapel,  and  that  no  gain  of  any  sort  can  result  from  attendance  e'icept 
the  satisfaction  of  a  religious  need.  The  congregation  is  a  shifting  one  from 
morning  to  morning,  and  from  week  to  week, -although,  of  course,  jorae 
students  and  some  officers  go  to  Chattel  habitually.    In  ten  years  thi)     lias 
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Me!i  i!>.'  -'ffL  •?£  iiaia£s&i]^  imerest  in  the  Chapel  exercises,  but^  on  the 
oj>«i:rw-7.  i^er?  ^ia*  be«iL  sKftiiiftfted  a  growing  interest. 

'  Ii  ^k:zj£  12**  reftfr.tt^  f<.>r  the  ^aocew  oT  this  purely  cipiional  method 
13  A  -.-vauiizaitT  :c  p-^^^  bb'^^  ^  ^  naut  of  life  which,  on  the  whole,  i<  not 
is.  •.rxum  iL  «$c=ib»->:G  r>f(ij>x&«tT  inriined,  the  5ist  cause  wrhich  comes  to 
Vin»i  >>  ^  ;'=s^Tr  ^-"^^  ^^  [«««cheK  themaelTes  who  in  successive  year» 
Wr^  *Aui  dfcijrj?e  <  tlfee  wi>ck.  TVesse  ministers  hare  been,  and  need  to  be, 
Bi.Ttf  liiuA  -2!^;k1!7  .-arakb«e  a>  {cncheis.  They  need^  to  be  simple,  direct, 
asai  ibu>,  :c:  jJs;*:  rzll  oc  Feh^poo^  enthusiasm  and  of  intellectual  reHOuroe. 
Pbf  vwS/cT  c  irsitorfier^  W  •?oe  of  the  adTsntages  of  the  method.  The 
irsf^vriers  *2i4^-  -to»»  fnxa  tiSi^ls  dem^iiiiatioas  and  localities  ;  and  they 
itt^v  Sf«tffr  :i:^c  ^*  TTkned  pcvfeMooal  training  and  experience.  A  rule 
^vtj^r^*^:  it  ill  ^^ba^tH  exnmes^  and  thoo^t  to  be  one  cause  of  their 
<j&.--V5cv  >  tie  .•*  diveoe  ffxohsswn  from  the  Chapel  of  all  matters  irrelevant 
tv*  tbw  xr-As^-'c.  2Jte  l'=iin*riiiT  nodces^  or  the  introdnction  of  distinguished 
>iistr.  «v.  A^c*:t>  *  *:2>»  'dsdz  i*  strictly  ofaserred  at  all  services.  Morning 
|jr5fcyvrs  xv'^t  f .*crt««si  aiiisTites'  in  aU.  and  the  vesper  service  from  thirty- 
II vv  :o  NYty  aLTj^Tc^  :  42hi  the  oxvgTegation  can  coont  on  the  observance  of 
tii«f^<-  >.:::.:ta5^  TVf  .rx'-sol'ua^.xi  h«?ars  of  the  pieachen  successively  on  duty 
s*fc%*f  ^.•  :::"kr'5<  tbwci  12  asanv  ywuis:  men  and  many  youn^  men  in  the 
l>c\\fco2wfs  jLt»i  >r.  :S*  i^fcTt  •  "f  th^  <tQiienb$  this  interest  is  manifested  by 
iiH'v  to  v^*iv*  :f\^r>:„-irs  \tA  •.-:uT*insr  their  friends  thither." 

T'dkrvKTc-  a:i..i  t'vrs^ri  <*  r*^^  *"***  t^xning  to  the  L  niversity  are  urged 
tv*  K>sir„>*fi  :&f*-'  '^  Tjkk^  wkTt  in  its  rvligioa<  Hfe.  Under  the  voluntary 
s\>tc:u  K»^»  Avx-Vj'^^^i  :rt  Hjkrv.tni  Uni^-ersity,  the  further  development  of 
5i>iixh  *":^crs;*  r.-.v.^  xT^x^ee^l  chiedy  fpHU  the  influence  of  the  .students' 
lK»ttHf;i> .  A!vl  a!'  •^i'^  ire  in  <ym(«thy  mith  such  an  undertaking  are 
WMU<^:^i  tv^  A^- wnk:«f  mith  the  Preachers  to  the  University. 

llhr  Kk^r.l  ><:  l>re*»:fcer>  will  Sr  ^:lad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  any 
ca»i^  v^  »^v^-^^.  !^Nd  vhere  they  may  be  osefnL  or  to  any  better  methods 
v><  »:vt«^  tS*  tt^r*!  aad  reli^iioas  interests  of  the  University.  General 
v>>rrv«>jyM:tvkr,c>f  >hv>nid  Kf  addi^.^:^  to  the  Plummer  Professor,  though  any 
)V«Mch<»r  x^vl  cUviN  ciMiiivier  >aoh  >  questions  as  may  be  more  appropriately 
*vWTv<NS^>i  to  hxuu 

IVxtkHT^  .*:  vh*:r\'ht:>  An\i  t<\icher<  -A  5<*hools  are  especially  reques>ted  to 
uuk^*  V.«k>\fcr*,  tv^  tht*  RxiTvl  1.^'  l^rvaohcr*  their  young  fnends  or  puuils  who 
tu,vv  *uv\\  ht*av  v>r  x^hy  Art  likely  to  Iv  of  help  in  the  work  with  which  the 


i\    I  HlLLirS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

Tho  UvHix*  t*r\vtt\l  A>  A  MemoriAl  »>f  Phillips  Brooks  was  dedicated  on 
jAnuArv  i*X.  >>^\V  And  i>c\^vivie:>  ^n  iuiu.>rtant  reinforcement  of  the  religious 
UtV  ot  tho  r!.:>vrsi:y,  l^ilUv^  Bnx>k>  Hous*?  was  originally  designed  to 
extciu!  AMvl  vjr.te  uut\y  s^x^turwi  undt?rtiikin;:s  of  religion  and  philanthropy 
in  the  I  uiNvrsitv.  h  >*^  to  rvprv:«<Mit,  a^  the  first  apncssJ  for  such  a 
ImiKiui^i:  >t»^t<\l»  '\h;o  uiorv  ste|»  m  the  c\>nii*rehensive  plan  of  religious 
\^\M k  v^t  \\ liivh  the  e>:.ib!ishinent  of  the  BomhI  of  IVwichers  was  the  first 
Mens"  No  memorinL  ho>*eYer,  of  the  generous-minded  Phillips  Brooks 
could  W  de^igne^i  to  s^t^amtt*  rvli^-ion  from  daily  life,  riiillips  Brooks 
HvHiM*  i>  a  ivntrx*  tor  the  >«.vial  And  charitable  activities  of  the  University 
as  well  u>  for  n  Unions  nuvtiuiTs  a  kind  of  Parish  House  connected  with 
the  aduuni>tnition  ot  the  t  oliege  Chajvl.  The  tablet  which  is  to  stand 
in  its  vestibule  will  accurately  descril^e  its  puri¥>je  : — 

THIS   HOrsE   IS   1>KPK  ATED  TO 

riETW     iHAKITY,     THILANTHROPY, 

IX   i;E.\TEFI  L   MEMO&Y   OF 

PHILLIIN  BROOKS. 

The  second  and  a  part  of  the  thin!  flot>r  of  the  House  are  expressly 
arranged  for  the  work  of  the  various  Religious  Societies.   On  the  thiid  flow 
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is  a  large  meeting  room,  named  in  memonr  of  the  beloved  Professor  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  Peabody  Hall ;  a  part  of  the  first  floor  is  assigned  to  the  charities 
directed  by  students  :  a  study  is  provided  for  students  who  desire  a  quieter 
resort  than  the  crowded  reading-rooms  of  the  Library  ;  and  the  "  brooks 
Parlor"  is  arranged  as  a  dignified  place  for  receptions  and  meetings. 
Philli|)8  Brooks  House  recognises  the  inevitable  differences  of  religious 
affiliation,  and  makes  room  for  all  such  associations  under  one  roof,  and  in 
close  relation  with  the  nractical  generosity  and  social  fellowship  of  the 
University.  It  is  intenaed,  from  time  to  time,  to  unite  these  religious 
forces  in  general  meetings,  representing  the  whole  religious  life  of  the 
Universitv,  and  conducted  by  a  representative  Student  Committee.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  was  held  m  Peabody  Hall  in  March  1900,  and 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Kainsford,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  The  uses  to 
which  Philliiw  Brooks  House  has  already  been  put  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  table,  compiled  for  the  first  month  of  its  general  occupation  : — 

Appboximate  use  of  Philups  Bbooks  House  during  March,  190a 


MeetlDgt. 


Avenge 
Attendaooe. 


ToUl 
Attendance. 


Brooks  Parlor,  open  daily 

Study,  open  daily 

Y.  M.  C.  A. :  Heading  Room,  open  daily 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  :  Bible  Class       - 
Y.  M.  C.  A. :  Devotional  Service  - 
St.  Panl's  Society :  Evening  l^rayerH     - 
St.  Panrs  Society  :  Devotional  Service  • 

Catholic  Club 

Religions  Union 

Staoent  Volunteer  Committee :  office-honrs 

Harvard  Engineering  Society 

Ladies'  FaciDty  Teas      .... 

Canadian  Club 

Noble  Lectores 

Camera  Club 

Exeter  Club 

Semitic  Conference 

Memorial  Society 

Administrative  Committee     • 
Conference  on  Boys'  Clubs 

Total  meetings 

Daily  use  of  House 


L 


15  days 

27 

27 


II 


II 


9 
4 
12 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


31 
15 

50 


465 

405 

1,350 


55 


27  days. 


14 
30 
9 
22 
51 
18 

60 

105 

69 

267 

18 

25 

70 

20 

5 

28 


45 


175 


131 
122 
108 

88 
103 

87 

60 
525 
69 
1,070 
18 
25 
70 
20 
10 
57 


2,513 


4,733 


3.  THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIES. 

Four  Religious  Societies  are  in  active  ojieration  in  the  University  and 
invite  to  their  fellowship  young  men  of  widely  different  convictions.  In 
one  or  another  of  the  organisations  any  student  of  the  University  with 
religious  interests  should  find  sympathy  and  companionship.  The  special 
methods  and  activities  of  these  societies  are  as  follows  :— 

The  Youno  Men's  Christian  Association. 

(Socim  OF  CUJII8TIAN  brrhbkn.   founded  1802.) 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  unite  such  students  of  the  Univereity 
as  are  connected  with  evangelical  Churches  in  Christian  fellowship  and  in 
active  Christian  work.  It  attempts  to  cultivate  both  character  and 
service,—*  Christian  standard  of  personal  life  and  a  practical  service  of 
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the  uiixlem  world.  The  Ajssociation  occupies  convenient  rooms  in  Phillius 
BrookB  House,  excellently  equipi)ed  by  the  kindness  of  friends  with  books 
and  i)eriodicals.  The  Heading  Room  of  the  Association  is  known  as  the 
Shepard  Koom,  in  memory  of  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  of  the  Class  of 
1893,  who  at  his  death  in  1894  bequeathed  $5,000,  for  "  Christian  work  at 
Harvard."  A  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  this  young  graduate  and  to  describe  him  as  "  studious,  modest, 
devout."  The  family  of  Ralph  Shepard  propose  to  supply  the  rocMns  of  the 
Association  with  worthy  furnishings  as  a  further  memorial,  and  have  added 
to  the  general  fund  which  bears  his  name  the  sum  of  910,000. 
The  various  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Association  are  as  follows  :— 

Devotional  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening  at  6.45,  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  All  of  these  meetings  are  open  to  all  members 
of  the  University,  who  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  In  the  Bible  Study 
Department  four  courses  have  been  offered  during  the  year.  1899-1900  : — 

I.   Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ    Dr.  A.  C.  Garrett  (Instructor). 
II.    Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.    W.  M.  Crane,  1902. 

III.  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament  Characters.     Geo.  L.  Paine,  '96  at 

present  in  Cambridge  Theological  School). 

IV.  The  Go.si)el  by  John.    Geo.  S.  Budd,  1  Gr. 

Over  fifty  men  have  enrolled  in  these  courses. 

The  City  Mission  Deiiartnient  sends  a  dozen  or  more  men  every  Sunday 
afternoon  to  teach  in  the  Beacon  Hill  Chinese  Sunday  School.  Members 
of  the  Association  conduct  religious  meetings  each  Tuesday  evening 
throughout  the  year  at  the  Boston  Industrial  Home.  About  twenty  men  are 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  T-wharf  Reading  Room  which  the  Associa- 
tion conducts  for  the  fishermen  of  Boston.  Members  of  the  Association 
serve  in  the  Boston  Settlements,  in  the  Boston  and  Caiiibridge  churches, 
and  in  boys'  clubs  and  missions.  In  the  year  1900-01,  in  addition  to  its 
present  work,  the  Association  will  conduct  a  Boys'  Club  in  East  Cambridge 
and  do  friendly  visiting  under  the  <iirection  of  the  Cambridge  Associated 
Charities.  The  Association  contributes  to  the  supiK>rt  of  a  Harvard 
graduate,  a  missionary  in  India. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  College  year  the  Association  endeavours  to  be  of 
service  to  incoming  students.  For  this  purjxise  handbooks  containing 
detailed  in fonnation  about  the  religious  societies,  and  the  athletic,  literary 
and  social  interests  of  the  student  body,  arc  sent  during  the  summer  to 
menilxirs  of  the  incoming  Freshman  class. 

The  rooms  of  the  Ass(x*iation  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  are  the  head- 
quarters of  an  information  bureau  and  reception  committee,  which  assists 
many  new  students  in  finding  lodgings  and  employment  and  aids  them  in 
the  selection  of  their  courses.  On  the  first  Friday  of  the  year  a  reception 
is  offered  to  new  students. 

The  Association  employs  a  General  Secretary  who  has  supervision  of 
its  work. 

» 

The  St.  Paul's  Society, 

(FoUNliBD  ISCl.) 

The  St.  Paul's  Society  wjis  founded  in  1861  by  undergraduates  connected 
with  the  Protestmt  Li»iscopal  church,  with  the  object  of  interesting  all 
who  in  any  way  have  any  affinity  with  that  church  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  association  under  that  influence. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  thus  stitcd  in  the  Constitution  : — "To 
bring  the  Episcopal  students  of  the  University  into  acouaintance  with  each 
other ;  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  uniting  in  worsnip  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  and  forms  of  their  church,  of  giving  each  other  counsel  and  support 
in  the  perforniance  of  Christian  duties,  and  of  undertaking  missionary  work, 
and  maintaining  a  Library  to  give  them  convenient  access  to  religious 
literature.  Any  niemlxjr  of  the  University  who  has  been  baptized  and  who 
attends  the  Protestant  Episcojjal  Church  shall  be  eligible  for  membership." 
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The  Society  now  occupies  attractive  rooms  in  Phillijis  Brooks  House 
which  through  the  aid  of  graduates  have  been  fitted  up  in  a  way  consistent 
with  the  purj)ose  for  which  tlie  Society  was  founded.  'Ihe  Society  holds 
weekly  devotional  meetings  on  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  With  the  exception 
of  the  monthly  business  meetings  a  clergyman  or  proniinent  layman  is 
iiresent  and  speaks.  In  Lent  the  Right  Reverend  Leighton  Coleman, 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  j)reached  a  sermon  in  Christ  Church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Paul's  Society.  Evening  nrayer  has  been  read  daily  in 
Advent  and  Lent  by  one  of  the  members  of  tne  Society  and  in  Holy  Week 
morning  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  King.  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  in  the  Society's  rooms.  Besides  tne  religious  work 
the  members  of  the  Society  have  charge  of  the  Boys'  Club  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Edward  L.  Atkinson.  On  one 
evening  in  the  week  they  entertain  over  one  hundred  boys.  Many  of  the 
men  teach  in  Sunday  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  have  under- 
taken charity  work  m  connection  with  the  Student  Volunteer  Committee. 
There  is  also  a  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  com- 
jiosed  of  St.  Paul's  Society  members. 

The  Society  endeavors  to  make  all  Churchmen  of  the  University  feel 
that  they  are  welcome.  The  Society  is  also  anxious  to  receive  the  names  of 
Churchmen  entering  the  University.  Such  names  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  will  receive  cordial  attention. 


Harvakd  Religious  Union. 

ITie  purpose  of  this  Society  is  "  to  unite  men  of  various  views  and  faiths 
in  a  mutual  interchange  of  religious  thought  and  a  common  search  for 
truth  ;  to  develop  and  impress  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  religious  element 
in  character  and  action,  and  thus  to  increase  in  its  members  that  ethical 
enthusiasm  and  puri>ose  which  is  the  result  alike  of  intellectual  breadth 
and  moral  earnestness." 

The  Union  meets  every  other  Monday  evening  at  7.30,  in  its  rooms  in 
Philliiw  Brooks  House.  These  rooms,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  have 
Imjcu  attractively  arranged,  and  offer  opportunities  for  reading  and  writing 
as  well  as  for  general  meetings.  Au  members  of  the  ifiuversity  are 
w^elcomed.  The  organisation  embraces  men  of  many  differing  communions, 
and  encourages  plain  and  straightforward  discussion. 

Among  the  spJeakers  who  have  given  addresses  during  the  year  1800-1900 
are  the  following  ; — 

Professor  Peabody  and  President  Tucker,  "  Moral  Leadershii)." 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothinghanij  "  Martineau." 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  **  Reminiscences  of  the  Transcendentalists. 

Professor  C.  ETNorton,  **  Religion  and  the  Creeds." 

Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  "  Reli^ous  Teaching  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry." 

Rev.  Robert  MacDonald,  "Training  of  the  Moral  Leader." 


Thk  Catholic  Club. 

In  the  winter  of  1802-93  a  Committee  of  Catholic  Students  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  met  and  unanimously  agreed  that 
some  sort  of  unicm  among  the  Catholics  of  Harvard  was  desirable. 
Accordini " 
members] 

of  the  Ci , ^ 

of  the  Catholic  students  of  HarvanL  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  Catholic 
young  men  who  i)roi»ose  coming  to  Harvard,  and  to  receive  them  ujjon  their 
admission.  Secondly,  to  (quicken  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the 
students. 

The  Club  occupies  a  large  and  well-eauipped  room  in  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  maintains  there  a  small  library  ot  Catholic  books  and  i)eriodicals, 
and  holds  both  private  conferences  directed  by  some  representative  oi 
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Catbolk  cHiinktt,  aud  tiaUic  meetiiigs  in  the  interest  of  the  whc^  Uni- 
vcri^hy.  addretiRed  br  aii^tingniiiJied  rlergymen  and  laymen.  AnKMig  tbc 
paMk  nieetingv  held  doling  the  j«x  199(m900  were  the  folkming  : — 

A  kscture  f>n  **Do-  nA  in  Litentnie,^  an  exphoiation  of  the  influence  on 
niodeni  Hteratnre  of  three  i4iikji40|:4iical  eiroTK,  a^noe^ticism.  natunJbai 
and  [«s?i4Kinii^4a,  by  Kcr.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  New  York.  A  lecture  on  ChiistiaB 
Eoonomios  by  Kev.  Francis  Rj'an,  of  Toronto. 

Meeting  or  FEizirD6w 

A  meeting  of  the  Sfjciety  of  Friends  Ia  held  erery  Wednesday  evening  it 
^  ocUtck  in  a  private  hooiiie,  102,  Avon  Hill  Street.  Students  who  ait 
member^  of  the  Society  or  are  interei<ted  In  it  are  invited  to  attend. 


4.  AUXILIARY  ORGANISATIONS. 

COMMTTTKB  OS  THE  RECEPTION  OF  StUDKNTS. 

Thi.s  (Jonimittee,  apiKiinted  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  aids 
new  stadent^f  in  the  i«election  of  room>>  and  the  choice  of  i>laces  where  thejr 
may  obtain  table  Uiard,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  tlif 
first  hte|iH  of  their  life  in  Cambridge.  The  members  of  this  Committee  will 
lie  j^larl  Uf  meet  new  ctimers  on  the  day8<)f  entrance  examinations  both  in 
June  and  in  Septemlier,  at  their  office  in  Sever  Hall,  or  at  room  No.  1, 
WarlMWorth  Hoiwe.  The  Committee  also  arranges  a  general  meeting  d 
welcome  on  the  firtft  Monday  of  the  term,  at  which  newr  studentti  are 
greeteii  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  by  other  persons  repre^ienting 
lx»th  College  and  civil  life.  During  the  winter  months,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Committee^  a  series  of  "  Faculty  Teas  "  is  given  by  ladies  connected 
with  the  Faculty  m  Phillips  Brcx>ks  House,  at  which  officers  and  students 
are  infonnally  received  and  made  kno^n  to  each  other.  It  is  pro])osed  by 
the  C<)iiimittee,  durinc  the  year  1900-01,  to  oflFer  a  course  of  lecturer 
describing  the  sricial,  jmysical  and  historical  environment  of  the  I'nivendty. 
A  large  auxiliary  committee  of  students  assists  in  many  of  these 
undertakings  and  endeavours  to  give  cordiality  and  naturalness  to  College 
life. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Committee. 

During  the  year  1894-95  the  charitable  work  undertaken  by  students  of 
the  University  was  thoroughly  or^nized.    This  undertaking  wasbc^onby 


Cliristian  Association,  the  Oxford  Club,  and  the  Religious  Union,  all 
pledged  the  support  of  their  societies  to  the  new  enterpri.se.  Catholici 
and  Protestants,  Unitarians  and  Evangelicals  stood  on  a  common  platfofV 
in  a  common  humane  enterprise.  It  was  a  ]»ractical  religious  unioi 
among  College  men,  which,  as  President  Eliot  said  in  his  oi)ening  woidst 
*'  is  j)robably  without  ])arallel  in  the  history  of  education.       The  under- 


lie niety,  wjis  at  the  beginning  chosen  Director,  and  has  ever  since  served  ii 
that  caiwicity.  During  the  year  1899-1900  Mr.  Birtwell  was  prevented  by 
illness  fnmi  service,  and  Ins  ])lrtce  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woodsi 
Hea<l  (»f  the  South  End  House  in  Boston,  who  has  directed  the  affairs  ol 
the  CVnnmittee  with  genei*osity  and  wisdom. 


8l(VHH)  of  this  sum  to  l)e  aimlied  to  the  construction  of  the  Phillijjs  BroolEf 
House,  to  ensure  in  that  builuing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  charitaU 
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work  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Committee,  so 
1on£  as  said  organization  shall  retain  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  or  in  case  this  work  should  be  given  up,  for  kindred  work  at  the 
discretion  of  said  President  and  Fellows,  and  95.000  to  be  held  and  invested 
by  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  as  a  permanent  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Funa,  its  income  only 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  or  in  the  interest  of  said  philanthropic 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  Universi^v,  or  in  case  this  should 
be  given  un,  to  oe  applied  by  said  President  and  Fellows  to  kindred  pur- 
poses.'' The  Student  Volunteer  Committee  is  thus  assured  of  a  suitable 
eqmpment  for  its  activities,  and  of  a  i)ermanent  character  for  its  work. 

^e  Director  holds  office  hours  in  Pnillips  Brooks  House  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  moniings.  Here  he  consults  with  men — both  as  individuals  and  as 
groups — taking  into  account  the  student's  tastes,  his  intended  business  or 
profession,  and  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  he  advises  from  time  to  time 
those  who  are  actually  at  work.  Tnus  the  office  is  a  kind  of  clearing-house 
of  philanthropy,  receiving  applications  from  young  men  who  wish  to  serve, 
ana  receiving  on  the  other  hand  applications  from  charitable  institutions, 
and  then  adjusting  the  work  to  the  man  and  the  man  to  the  work. 
Students  have  served  as  volunteer  visitors  in  poor  families  in  connection 
with  the  As.s()ciated  Charities  of  Boston  and  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cambridge.  For  the  Children's  Aid  Society  men  have  superintended  "  Home 
Libraries."  Boys'  Clubs  in  Baston  and  Cambridge  have  been  carried  on  by 
students  in  connection  with  Ennnanuel  House,  the  Epworth  League  House. 
St.  Stephen's  House,  and  the  North  End  Union.  Men  have  been  suppliea 
as  teachers  in  various  clubs  and  societies,  and  served  in  groups  concerned 
with  Christian  missions.  Volunteers  have  visited  hosiiitals.  Twice  a  year 
conferences  are  held  of  men  actively  engaged  in  charity  work.  In  the  Fall 
and  Spring  the  Committee  has  regularly  niade  collections  of  discarded 
clothing  from  the  students  of  the  University.  Excursions  are  conducted 
to  institutions  where  students  have  had  an  opjwrtunity  to  observe  methods 
of  charity  administration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  census,  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  is  taken  in  the  College  of  those  students  wno  desire 
to  undertake  some  kind  of  volunteer  charitv  work.  The  number  of  men 
actually  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  cannot  be  precisely 
reckoned.  It  was  estimated,  however,  in  the  College  year  1897-98  that 
besides  the  large  number  of  undergraduates  who  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Committee,  at  least  one  student  in  every  eight  of  those  resident  in 
Cambridge  was  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  religious,  educational  or 
philanthropic  service. 

The  Prospect  Union. 

The  Pro8i>ect  Union,  a  workingman's  college  in  Cambridgeport,  about 
one  mile  from  the  Universitv,  was  organized  in  1891.  Its  aim  is  to  bring 
into  friendly  and  mutually  nelpful  contact  the  workingmen  of  (!;?ambridge- 
port  and  vicinity,  and  the  students  and  professors  of  Harvard  University. 
The  work  of  the  Union  consists  chiefly  in  evening  lectures  and  classes : 
the  classes  being  taught  by  students  from  the  University.  The  courses  ot 
study  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  most  elementary  English 
branches  to  French  and  German,  History,  Political  Economy,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  Mathematics.  The  members  of  these  classes  are  workingmen 
of  many  nationalities  and  occu|>ations,  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief — 
Jew  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant — and  of  every  variety  of 
political  and  economic  opinion.  The  lectures  are  given  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Union,  often  by  members  of  the  University  faculty.  After 
a  lecture  there  is  always  an  opportunity,  which  is  freely  improved  by  the 
workingmen,  for  questions  and  ^neral  discussion.  Instructors  and  students 
of  the  University  serve  as  teacners  of  classes,  as  lecturers,  as  officers  and 
committee  men. 

The  Union  has  a  two-fold  usefulness.  On  the  one  hand  any  working- 
man  living  in  or  near  Cambridge  may,  by  improving  the  opportunities  the 
Union  offers^  actjuire  such  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  lot  have  before  made  impossible  to  him.    He  may  become  a 
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tlie  '^^W  kuwL  tht  ^trnkmn-UaAen  §md  tkit  b;-  tht  tm^Anj^  they  thorn- 
*^\%*9  ar»r  U^sddit.  TVcy  ^  afaMitf  More  tkaa  tfej  gmi  TWjr  eone  to 
rvaiiiK  tlie  <Mk  of  oMssattm  t%  «»iwaied  mab  o«r»  to  tkoie  les«  Carored 


inftrtntKA.  Ea^  voHdiiiinui  taiber  fi^^  ^rec  <ioilar»  a  ?^ear,  or 
tv^^vktj-fiT*^  on^t*  ;]k  BKAtii.  Bolktw  dcarntiK  ii»  wtirk  fltf«  iamed  Ity 
UiKr  L  fkk^  from  tiBM;  U>  tOM;.  It  oeoipta  tke  ouCitr  BbD  in  Cambrid^ 
\0X\^  ztA  m  Juntj  1^>,  acquired  t^  ncrflmt  and  ample  hoiMing  a^  it» 

The  Social  Uinos. 

TV  Social  Union  aimft  to  do  for  dd  Cambridge  v^iat  the  Promct 
I'nk/ri  does  for  Cambridgeport.  It^i  adTantages  moreovei  are  oflerra  to 
w«frkin;^-wfptDen  a>$  well  m  men.  ITie  Amociatioo  baiklii|g«  at  42  Brattle 
Stff;^  iA  a  centre  of  intiwing  actiTity.  Hie  Union  owns  an  excellent 
li^irary  s^wi  reading  room,  ana  ban  oryganiised  boys'  dabs,  women's  chibs 
dancing  and  drewmaking  cUkMefi,  an  educational  department,  and  proTi<fes 
iirjcial  entertainmentit  in  Brattle  HalL  Of  the  500  member)^  o€  tbe  Unioo 
some  2fJf)  are  registered  in  the  Educational  Department,  the  fifty  cla»«;»  of 
whicb  are  condncted  Ijy  Harrard  8tiident&  The  courses  and  the  conditions 
of  the  work  are  in  general  similar  to  those  at  Ihe  Prospect  Union. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  SUBJECTS 

TOUCHING  RELIGION. 

During  the  year  1H99-1900  there  have  been  given  many  public  lectures 
and  iuldreMMjH  on  nubject^  touching  religion.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  following : — 

The  Ingerrtoll  Lecture  on  the  Immortalitv  of  Man,  by  Professor  Koyce 

llie  Diulleian  Lecture  on  Pofie  Leo  XIIL,  by  Professor  Toy. 

An  ailclresrt  l)efore  the  Graduate  Club,  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  D.D. 

A  UiiiverHity  meeting  in  recognition  of  the  dedication  of  Phillips  Brooks 
KouHe  and  in  memory  of  Bishop  Brooks ;  addresses  by  President  Eliot, 
IJirthop  Lawrence,  Rev.  C.  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Endicott 
I'fialKKly,  ProfcHKor  Pealxxly. 

A  lecture  in  aid  of  the  Prospect  Union,  on  Liberty  and  Equality,  by  Mr 
W.  D.  Howells. 

An  aildresH  Inifore  the  Social  Psychology  Club,  on  the  College  Settlement 
in  HoHton,  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

A  lecture  on  the  Talmud,  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 

The  William  Belden  Nonle  Lectures,  being  six  lectures  on  "  Ethics  in 


Mission 


relation  to  the  neighlK)ring  Sciences,"  b^  Professor  Palmer. 

An  fwhlress  l>efoic  the  Harvard  Chnstian  Association  on  City  Missi 
Work  :  its  needs  and  opmrt unities,  by  A.  S.  Pease. 

Four  lectuitjs  on  the  reaching  of  Jesus  in  its  relation  to  Social  Questions, 
by  Pn»fesH()r  Peab()dy. 

Two  meetings  in  the  interests  of  Foreign  Missions,  by  the  Harvard 
C'hristian  Ass(K*iation. 

A  lectui-e  in  aid  of  the  RadclifFe  Scholarship  Fund,  on  the  Battle  with 
the  Slums,  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

A  Mc^morial  Service  to  conunemorate  the  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War. 

A  Conference  of  the  Divinity  School  each  Wednesday  ;  and  a  service 
u-ith  preaching  in  the  Divinity  Cha|)el  each  Friday  evening  throughout  the 
year. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  CONNECTED  WITH  RELIGION. 

Amoiiff  the  many  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University  which 
deal  with  subjects  closely  connected  with  relijgion  may  be  mentioned  the 
following.  Courses  of  a  specialised  or  professional  character  are  not  men- 
tioned. The  various  Announcements  issued  by  the  University  give  all 
details  of  days  and  hours. 

Old  Testament. 

(Consult  the  Programme  of  the  Semitic  Department.] 

Babylonian-Assyrian  History. — Conl^act  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 

with  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands. — Diffusion 

of  the  mbylonian-Assyrian  culture    through    the   medium   of   the 

Phoenicians.     Professor  Lvon. 
History  of  Israel,  i)olitical  and  social,  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Professor  Lyon. 
History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.    Professor  Toy. 
History  of    the   Hebrew  Religion,  with   comparison    of   other   Semitic 

religions.    Professor  Toy. 
History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate. — Mohammedanism  in  Egypt  and  India.- - 

Mohammedan  Law.— The  Crusades. — Lectures  on  the  Literature. — 

The  Koran.    Professor  Toy. 

New  Testament. 

(Consult  the  Programme  of  the  Divf  nity  School.] 

New  Testanient  Times. — The  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition 

of  the  world  when  Christ  appearea.    Professor  Thayer. 
New  Testament  Ii\troduction. — The  origin,  contents,  and  history  of  the 

New  Testament  w^ri tings,  together  with  the  formation  of  the  Canon. 

Professor  Thayer. 
Outline  lectures  on  theological  encyclopeedia  and  literature ;  the  character- 
istics of  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  the  Septuagint ;  textual  critici.Hm  ; 

study  of  the  Go8i)els.    Asst  Professor  Ropes. 
The   Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Asst. 

Professor  Roi)es. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  s|)ecial  reference  to  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
The  Gosj)el  and  Epistles  of  John.     Pi-ofessor  Thayer. 
The  AiKistoHc  Age.    Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  AiK)stles.    Asst.  Professor 

Ropes. 
Outline  lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul ;  Study  of  the  four  Gi*eat  Epistles. 

Professor  Thayer. 
The  Minor  Pauline  Epistles.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
The  Pastoi-al  Epistles.    As?  t.  Professor  R^>es. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews.    Professor  Tnayer. 
The  Catholic  Epistles.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
The  AiKXjalyptic  literature,  with  s^jecial  study  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

Asst.  Professor  Roi)es. 
Biblical  Interpretation. — Its  history,  methods,  principles,  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debat^^d  New  Testament  pa.ssages. 

Professor  Thayer. 
Biblical  Theologjr  of  the  New  Testament,  centring  upon  the  doctrines  of  sin 

and  redemption.    Professor  Thayer. 
History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  detailed  study  of  the  Revised  New 

Testament.    Professor  Thayer. 
Modern  Lives  of  Christ.    Professor  Thayer. 
Biblical  Geography  and  Arclueolopr.    Professor  Thayer. 
Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  suecial  reference  to  the  use  made  of 

the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.    Professor  Thayer. 
Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special  interest  to  students  of 

the  New  Testament.    Profess<ir  Thayer. 
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Church  Hlstory. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Six  Centimes.    Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

The  Mediaeval  Church.— Formation  of  national  churches  in  tJie  Germanic 

states ;  establishment  of  the  mediieval  papacy  and  its  development 

to  be  the  controllinc:  force  in  Europoan  affau^ ;   the  Holy  Koman 

Empire.    Professor  Emerton. 
The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Euroi>e  from  the  rise  of  Italian  Humanism 

to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1563.    Professor  Emerton. 
History  of  Christian  thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  prevailing 

philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  eighteenth 

century.    Professor  Emerton. 
Symbolics.    Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation.    Asst.  Professor  Platner. 
Selected  topics  from  the  Canon  Law  with  reference  also  to  the  principles 

of  Protestant  Church  Law.    Professor  Emerton^ 


Philosophy. 

General  Introduction  to  Philosophy :  First  half-year:  Psychology,  Professor 

Miinsterberg.— AVconcf  half -year :    Logic, '  Professor  Royce. — Jevons, 

Lessons  in  Logic ;   James,  Psychology  (briefer  course).      Professors 

Miinsterberg  and  Royce,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rand. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.    Ancient  and  Modern.-— Weber, 

History  of  European  Philosophy.    Professor  Palmer,  assisted  by  Dr. 

Rand. 
Ethics. — The   Theory  of    Morals,    considered   constructively.     Profeftsor 

Palmer. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  problems  of  Poor-relief,  the 

Family,  Temperance,  and    various  phases  of   th6  Labour  Question, 

in    the  light   of    etnical    theory.     Professor    Peal)ody,    assisted    by 

Dr.  Rand. 
The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith.    Professor  Everett. 
Theism  and  the  Special  Contents  of  Christian  Faith.    Professor  Everett. 
Aesthetics.    The  Philasophy  of  Art,  with  a  survey  of  Aesthetic  Theories. 

Asst.  Professor  Santayaiia. 
Metaphysics. — The  fundamental  problems  of  Theoretical  Philosophy.  — 

Realism  and  Idealism.  —  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  —  Deussen, 

Outlines  of  Metaphysics.— Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality.    Professor 

Royce. 
The  Comparative  Study  of  Religion. — Studies  in  the  Comparative  History 

of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies, 

Buddhism,  Mazdaism,and  the  Chinese  Religions.    Professor  Everett. 
The  Philosophy  of  Kant.— Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    Professor 

Palmer. 

Seminary  Courses. 

Metaphysical  Seminary.— Subject  for  the  year  :  The  Problems  of  Logic, 
Studies  of  various  fundamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Science.    Professor  Royce. 

Ethical  Seminary.— Subject  for  the  year  :  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Professor 
Palmer. 

Sociological  Seminary,— Subject  for  the  year :  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
the  Social  Order,    l^ofessor  Peabody. 

Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.    Asst.  Professor  Santayana. 

Seminarv  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Subject  for  the  year  :  Kant  and 
the  Ritchlians.    Professor  Everett. 
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Other  Courses. 

(Conralt  the  Ajiiiounceroent  of  Oounw  of  InatrucUon  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Artiand  Sciences.  1 

Vedic  Sanskrit-— Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedaa. 
— Hyinna  of  the  Atharva-Veda.    Profesflor  Laninan. 

Pali.— J&taka  storias.— The  Buddha- legend.    Professor  Laninan. 

Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  —  Readings  from  the  Majjhima 
Nik&ya  and  from  Buddaghosa's  Way  of  Purity.    Professor  Lanman. 

The  Talmud.    Professor  Toy. 

Plato  (Republic).— Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.),  Professor 
Goodwin. 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of 
the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.    Professor  White. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — Study  of  ancient  representations.  Pro- 
fessor QreenougL 

Roman  Stoicism  in  the  First  Century.    Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.    Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Moore. 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.    Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Moore. 

English  Literature.— The  English  Bible.    Mr.  Gkirdiner. 

German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries. — 
The  Mystic  Movement.— Meister  Eckhart ;  Suso ;  Tauler.— First  Climax 
of  Reli^ous  Sculpture.— The  Marienlegenden.    Professor  Francke. 

German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.— The  Religious 
Drama  and  its  relation  to  Religious  Painting  from  the  Van  Eycks  to 
Diirer.    Professor  Francke. 
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APPENDIX    D, 


PaEsiDENT  Nicholas  Miikray  Butler,  (Columbia  Universitv, 
New  York  City),  on  Religious  Inhtruction  and  its 
Relatiox  to  Education.* 


_   -  ,, _„  ..    -.        r  civiliBation,  or  Hpiritiial 

environment,  (roni  many  different  witiiU  of  view,  and  perbaiw  nion-  than 
one  nloNHificHtion  of  the  re«iilt«  of  ihat  anolynia  may  be  hel|t[iil.  The 
clasMification  which  I  su^ast  *  *  *  is  a  fivefold  one.  It  8c|>arKte» 
civilisation  into  man's  science,  his  literature,  hia  art,  his  iiutitutioiiul  life, 
and  his  religious  beliefs.  Into  one  or  another  of  the»B  diviiuons  may  be 
put  each  of  the  results  of  human  a.'tpiration  and  of  human  achievement. 
Education  must  include  knowledge  of  each  of  the  five  elements  named,  as 
well  as  inflight  into  them  all  and  sympathy  with  them  all.  To  uniit  any 
one  of  tlieni  is  to  cripple  education  and  to  make  Its  results  at  best  bat 
partial.  A  man  may  be  highly  instructed  and  trained  in  science  alone, 
or  in  literature,  or  in  art,  or  in  human  i institutions^ man's  ethical  and 
political  relationships — or  in  reli^on,  but  Huch  a  man  is  not  highly 
educated.  He  is  not  educated,  strictly  ai>eaking,  at  ail,  for  one  or  luore 
of  the  aspects  of  civilisation  are  shut  out  from  his  view,  or  are  appre- 
hended imiierfectly  only  and  without  true  insight. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  religious  training  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  education  and  must  l«  given  the  time,  the  attention, 
and  the  serious,  continued  treatment  wbicn  it  deservea.  That  religious 
training  is  not  at  the  present  time  given  a  jilace  by  the  side  of  the  study 
iif  science,  literature,  art,  or  of  human  institutions,  is  well  r«L-ognix£d. 
How  has  this  come  about?  How  are  the  integrity  and  completeness  of 
education  to  be  restored  1 

The  seiiaratinn  of  reli^ous  training  from  education  as  a  wWe  is  tlii> 
outgrowth  of  Frotestantmrn  and  of  democracy.  A  people  unit^  in  pr> 
res!«ing  a  religion  which  is  ethnic  or  racial,  or  a  nation  giving  adhesion  1a 
a  single  creed  or  to  one  ecclesiastical  organisation,  always  unite  religious 
trainmg  with  the  other  elements  of  education  and  meet  no  embarraa«ment 
or  difficulty  in  so  doing.  During  the  undisputed  dominance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Euro|>e,  education  not  only  included  religious  training 
as  a  matter  of  course,  out  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  religious 
training.  Theology  was  the  main  interest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  tlio 
theological  interest  caused  religious  training  to  permeate  and  subordiiiat*.- 
whatever  instruction  was  given  in  other  suojects.  Muaic  was  taught  thai 
the  church  services  might  be  welt  rendered.  Arithmetic  and  astronomy 
were  moat  useful  in  fixing  the  church  festivals  and  the  calendar.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Refonnation  all  thi«  was  changed.  Religion 
Wis  still  strenuously  insisted  ujion  as  a  subject  of  study,  but  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction  1>ecame  inci'caslngly  mde{>endent  of  it  and  wen? 
grailunlly  accorded  a  hirger  share  of  tiuie  and  attention  fur  tliemiwlvttH 

Protestantism,  however,  would  not  by  itself  have  brought  alout  the 
se>Hilarisattoti  of  the  school  as  it  exist's  to-day  in  France  and  in  the  United 
StatdH.  Democracy  and  the  conviction  that  the  support  and  coutrol  of 
education  by  the  stAte  is  a  duty  in  order  that  the  state  and  its  citbtens  nwv 
he  safegnarded,  have  necessarily  fdrce.l  the  secularisation  of  the  iwhool. 
I'nder  the  influence  of  the  IVitcstjinl  Hcfonnation  and  that  of  l!ie  modem 
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acientific  spirit,  men  broke  away  from  adherence  to  a  single  creed  or  to  a 
single  ecclesiastical  or^nisation.  and  formed  diverse  sects,  groups,  parties, 
or  churches,  difTering  m  many  details  from  each  other— the  differences,  I 
regret  to  add,    being  far   more  weightily  emphasised    than   the   more 
numerous  and  more  important  points  of  agreement.     When  the  state- 
supported  school  came  into  existence,  this  state  of  religious  diversity  found 
expression  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching,  under  state  auspices,  of  any 
one  form  of  religious  belief.    The  first  step  toward  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction was  to  reduce  religious  teaching  to  the  lowest  possible  terms ; 
and  these  were  found  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  recitation  of  the 
Loid's  PVayer,  and  the  singing  of  a  devotional  hymn  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  school  exercise.    But  even  this  gave  rise  to  complaint.    Discussions 
arose  as  to  whether  a  single  version  of  the  Bible  must  be  used  in  these 
readings,  or  whether  any  version,  chosen  by  the  reader,  might  be  read. 
A  still  more  extreme  view  insisted  that  the  Bible  itself  was  a  sectarian 
book,  and  that  the  non-Christian  portion  of  the  community,  no  matter 
how  smsdl  numerically,  were  subjected  to  violation  of  their  liberties  and 
their  rights,  when  any  portion  of  the  public  funds  was  used  to  present 
Christian  doctrine  to  school  children,  even  in  this  merely  incidental  way. 
The  view  that  the  state-supported  schools  must  refrain  absolutely  from 
exerting  any  religious  influence,  however  small,  is  one  which  has  found 
wide  favour  among  the  American  people.     It  has  led  to  more  or  less 
sweeping  provisions  in  State  constitutions  and  in  ^  statutes  a^inst  secta- 
rian mstruction  of  any  kind  at  public  expense.    A  judicial  decision  on  this 
subject  of  great  interest  and  of  far-reaching  importance  is  that  rendered  in 
1880  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  case  of  the  State  ex  rel, 
Weiss  and  others  va.  the  District  Board  of  School  District  No.  6  of  the 
city  of  Edgerton.*    In  this  case  the  essential  question  at  bar  was  whether 
or  not  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  King  James'  version,  in  the  public 
schools  was  sectarian  instniction,  and  as  such  fell  within  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions  of   such  instruction.      In  an 
elaborate  and  careful  opinion  the  court  held  that  reading  from  the  Bible  in 
the  schools,  although  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  is  "instruction" ;  that  since  the  Bible  contains  numerous  doctrinal 
passages,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of  almost  every  religious 
sect  is  based,  and  since  such  passages  may  reasonably  be  understood  to 
inculcate  the  doctrines  predicated  upon  them,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
also  "  sectarian  instruction  " ;  that,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book  in  the  public  schools  and  the  stated  reading  thereof  in  such 
schools,  without  restriction,  "  has  a  tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas 
and  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  this  decision  there  are  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the 
general  question  of  religious  training  and  the  place  of  the  Bible  in 
education.  'Die  court  says,  for  example  :  "  The  priceless  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  best  taught  to  our  youth  in  the  church,  the  Sabbath  and  parochial 
schools,  the  social  religious  meetings,  and  above  all,  in  the  home  circle. 
There  those  truths  may  be  explained  and  enforced,  the  sftiritual  welfare 
of  the  child  guarded  and  protected,  and  his  spiritual  nature  directed  and 
cultivated,  in  accordwice  with  the  dictates  of  theparental  conscience." 
Judge  Orton,  in  a  supplementary  opinion,  adds  ;  "  [The  schools]  are  called 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  not  only  religion,  but  their  own  religion,  taugh 
therein  *  Godless  schools.'  They  are  Godless,  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  Godless,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  administrative  departments  are  Godless.  So  long  as  ou 
Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  no  one's  religion  can  be  taught  in  our  commo 

schools." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  in  this  decision  given  forcible, 
definite  expression  to  the  view  held  by  the  large  majority  of  American 
citizens,  and  has  clothed  that  view  with  the  authority  of  law.  It  is  in  this 
sense  and  for  substantially  the  reasons  adduced  m  the  decision  which 
I  have  quoted,  that  the  American  public  school  is  secular  and  that  it  can 

•  WUcomvn  Supreme  Conr   Reports^  76 :  177-221. 
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give  and  does  give  attention  to  four  of  the  five  elements  of  civiliaatioa 
which  I  have  named—science^  literature,  art  and  inBtitutional  life — hut 
none  to  the  fifth  element — relif^on.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

My  argument  thus  far  has  aimed  to  make  it  clear  that  religious  d:iLiniiig 
is  an  integral  part  of  education,  that  in  this  country  the  State  school  does 
not  and  cannot  include  religious  training  in  its  program,  that  it  must 
therefore  be  provided  by  other  agencies  and  on  as  high  a  plane  of  efficienqr 
as  is  reachea  by  instruction  in  other  subjects,  and  that  moral  and  civic 
training  is  no  iKxssible  substitute  for  religious  teaching.  The  agencies  at 
hand  for  religious  teaching  are  the  family  ana  the  church,  and,  in  particular, 
the  .sjiecial  school,  the  Sunday-school,  maintained  by  the  church  few  the 
puriK>Hes  of  religious  training. 

The  Sunday  schawl  is  in  this  way  brought  into  a  position  of  sreat 
responsibility  and  importance,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  educational  machinery  of  our  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made 
fully  conscious  of  the  principles  on  which  its  work  rests  and  of  the 
methods  l^est  suited  to  the  attainment  of  its  ends. 

The  Sunday-sch<x)l  must,  first  of  all,  understand  fully  the  organization, 
aims,  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  ;  for  it  is  their  ally.  It  mxitx 
ake  into  consideration  the  progress  of  the  instruction  there  ^ven  in 
secular  subjects,  and  must  correlate  its  own  religious  instruction  with  this. 
It  must  study  the  facts  of  child  life  and  development,  and  it  must  base  its 
methods  u]Kjn  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of  childhood.  It  must 
organize  its  work  economically  and  scientincally,  and  it  must  demand  of|itb 
t<;achers  special  and  continuous  preparation  for  their  work.  It  must 
realize  that  it  is  first  and  above  all  an  educational  institution  and  not  a 
proselytizing  one,  and  that  the  inherent  force  of  the  truth  which  it  teaches 

^ar  greater  than  any  attempted  bending  of  that  truth  to  special  ends. 
It  mcs  *^^se  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  {larish,  and 
become  a  .  •>!  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  community.  It 
must  give  more  ti^ne  to  its  work,  and  the  traditional  division  of  tfme  on 
Sunday  will  have  to  be  gradually  readjasted  in  order  to  make  a  serious 
Sunday-school  sessi<  >n  possible.  A  Saturday  session  may  also  be  planned 
for.  It  must  recognize  that  ordinarily  no  single  parish  or  congregation  can 
make  pro j)er  provision  for  the  religious  training  of  all  the  young  people 
under  its  caro.  The  very  largest  parishes  and  congregations  may  be  able  to 
maintain  a  fully-e(iuii)peil  Sunday-school  for  children  from  five  to  eighteen, 
but  the  smaller  i»arisnes  and  congregations  in  towns  and  cities  must  leani 
to  combine  for  tbuir  common  good.  Each  ])arish  or  congregation  may 
rt'adilyand  ou^ht  always  to  maintiin  a  Sunday-school  of  elementary  grade, 
but  sevenil  iuljoining  ])ariHhes  or  congregations  must  combine  in  order  t'» 
organize*  and  supi)ort  a  profHjr  course  of  religious  instruction  for  children  of 


Furthennore,  Sunday-school  teachers,  like  all  other  teachers,  should  be 
paid.  They  should  be  selected  because  of  competence  and  special  training ; 
they  should  be  led  U)  look  upon  their  work  not  as  philanthropy,  not  even 
as  missionary  work,  but  as  something  which  is  larger  than  either  because 
it  includes  both,  namely,  education.    The  several  Christian  bodies,  as  long 


principles  just  stated  can  be  applied.  Sunday  schools  so  organized  could 
he  givon  the  same  systematic  professional  suiKjrvision  that  is  provided  for 
the  se(!ular  schools.  Each  body  of  Christians  in  a  given  community  could 
have  its  own  Sunday-school  board  and  its  own  Sunday-school  suj>erinten- 
dent  and  sUitF  of  assistants.  Between  some  Christian  bodies  actual 
co-operation  in  Sunday-school  instruction  ought  to  be  jwssible.     For  the 

ErojKir  organization  and  conduct  of  this  religious  instruction  there  must 
e  a  pari^  or  congregational  appropriation,  or  better  far,  an  endov^ment 
fund,  to  bear  the  legitimate  cost  of  religious  teaching  and  its  systematic 
professional  hupervisiou. 
The  Sunday-school  course  of  study  must  be  looked  after.      It   is  at 
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present — I  say  it  with  all  respect — too  exclusively  pious.  Religion  is  much 
more  important  in  civilization  and  in  life  than  the  Sunday-school  now 
teaches.  It  is  more  real.  It  touches  other  interests  at  more  points.  The 
course  of  study  of  the  future  must  reveal  these  facts  and  illustrate 
them.  It  must  be  carefully  graded  and  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  It  must  reach  out  beyond  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  It  must 
make  use  of  biography,  of  history,  of  geography,  of  literature  and  of  art, 
to  give  both  breadth  and  depth  and  vitality  to  the  truths  it  teaches  and 
enforces.  It  must  comprehend  and  reveal  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  life 
is  not  apart  from  the  natural  life  and  in  antagonism  to  it,  but  that  the 
spirit  inter-penetrates  all  life  and  that  all  life  is  of  the  spirit.  The 
problem,  then,  is  not  religion  and  education,  but  religion  in  education. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  radical  program,  a  counsel  of  perfection* 
Perhaps  so.  If  so,  it  will  provide  something  to  work  toward.  It  will  at 
least  bring  religious  teaching  under  the  influence  of  those  principles  and 
methods  which  have  of  late  years  so  vitalized  all  secular  teaching.  It  will 
give  to  it  modern  instruments,  text-books,  and  illustrative  material. 

Before  dismissing  these  suggestions  as  impracticable,  because  in  part 
unfamiliar,  it  is  well  to  face  the  alternative.  It  is  that  religious  knowleagje. 
and  with  religious  knowledge  a  good  deal  else  which  is  worth  saving,  will 
go  out  of  the  life  of  the  next  generation.  What  api)fear8  important  enough  I 
to  the  elder  generation  to  be  systematically  or^nized,  conscientioasly 
studied,  and  paid  for  in  a  terrestrial  circulating  medium,  will  deeply 
impress  itself  uix)n  the  younger.  What  is  put  off  with  a  hurried  and 
unsystematic  hour  on  Sunday  will  not  long  seem  very  much  worth  while. 

Already  the  effects  of  the  present  \yo\\cy  are  being  seen.  To  the  average 
college  student  the  first  book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  an  enigma.  The 
epithets,  the  allusions,  even  many  of  the  proi)er  names,  are  unfamiliar. 
This  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  It  is  necessary  nowadays  to  know 
something  about  Christianity  as  well  as  to  be  a  Christian.  The  study  of 
history  and  of  geography  in  connection  with  the  spread  and  development 
of  Christianity  is  fascinating.  The  study  of  biography  in  connection  with 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Ola  Testament  history  genemlly,  may  be  made  to 
put  plenty  of  life  into  much  that  is  now  dead  facts  to  be  memorized.  For 
older  pupils  the  study  of  church  liistory,  iiiid  of  the  part  j>layed  by 
religious  beliefs  and  religious  differences  in  the  history  of  European 
dynasties,  politics,  and  literature  will  make  it  plain  how  moving  a  lorce 
religion  is  and  has  been  in  the  development  of  civilisation.  Such  pupils, 
too,  are  able  to  appreciate  the  Bible  as  literature  if  it  be  put  r)efore 
them  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  too  often  treated  as  a  treasury  of 
texts  only,  and  not  as  living  literature  which  stands,  as  literature,  by  the 
side  of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  in  poetiy  and  in  prose. 

The  heart  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  i-eligious  appeals.  Hut  the  heart  is 
most  easily  reached  by  informing  the  intellect  and  by  fashioning  the  will. 
Knowledge  and  conduct  react  on  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings,  the  heart 
(so  to  8i)eak),  are  educated  and  refined  through  them.  This  fact  will  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  any  competent  religious  teacher,  and  his  purpose  will 
never  be  to  amass  in  hLs  pupils  knowledge  about  religion  alone,  but  to  use 
such  knowledge  to  direct,  elevate,  and  refine  the  religious  feelings  and  to 
guide  and  form  conduct  into  character. 

It  is  along  such  lines  as  these  that  the  development  of  the  Sunday  school 
from  a  phase  of  parish  mission  work  into  an  eclucational  institution  of  co- 
ordinate rank  with  the  secularized  school,  must  take  i>lace.  There  are 
numerous  local  problems  to  Ikj  solved,  no  doubt,  and  not  a  few  practical 
difticulties  to  l>e  overcome,  but  if  the  ideal  be  once  firmly  gnisi)ed  and  the 
puriM we  to  reach  it  be  formed,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

{h.)  In  the  United  States  *  *  *  *  ])ublic  education  is  unrestricted 
and  universal,  and  wholly  secular.  It  ran  never  be  made  otherwise. 
Here,  therefore,  the  problem  ♦  *  *  *  may  be  stated  thus.  Shall  the 
state  aid  with  its  funds  schools  other  than  the  present  public  schools — 
schools,  that  is,  maintained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  including  a 
specific  type  of  religious  teaching  in  the  curriculum  ?  A  single  line  giving 
power  to  the  board  of  education  to  appropriate  public  money  to  private 
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schools  recently  found  its  way,  thoogh  plainly  onoonstitntioiia],  into  the 
revised  charter  of  New  York  City,  and  sach  a  storm  of  protest  was  raised 
that  it  was  taken  out  again  in  a  harry.  There  is  little  rea^son  to  donbt  that 
a  similar  proposal  in  any  other  State  woold  have  a  similar  reception.  Bat — 
and  this  is  the  point  which  is  so  often  overlooked — ^the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  education  remains  unsolved. 

Sxj?  is  the  situation  helped  by  redu^nng  religion  to  a  type  of  ethics,  as 
some  propose.  Religion  is  not  only  faith,  but  dogma  ;^  not  only  conduct, 
Imt  worship ;  and  to  identify  it  with  ethics  is  not  to  simplify  the  matter 
any,  but  rather  to  complicate  it  by  adding  a  new  variety  of  relig:ion  which 
must  be  provided  for. 

From  our  point  of  view,  only  two  lines  of  action  are  at  all  possible  :  (1) 
to  take  the  view  held  by  many  Eoman  Catholics  and  Lutheranfs  that  the 
school  itself  must  be  religioas,  not  secular,  and  that  religious  schools  should 
be  state-aided  ;  and  (2)  to  take  the  view  that  education  transcends  the 
school,  and  so  while  the  school  may  remain  secular,  its  work  must  be 
supplemented,  if  education  is  to  be  complete,  by  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  by  other  educational  agencies,  notably  the  family  and  the  Church. 
The  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  completeness  of  education  by  omitting 
religion  altogether. 

Of  the  two  possible  lines  of  action  named  the  latter  is,  in  our  view,  the 
preferable  one.  It  recognises  the  function  and  also  the  limitations  of  the 
school,  and  provides  for  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  two  other 
supremely  important  educational  factors,  the  family  and  the  Church. 
Education  is,  of  course,  a  unitary  process,  but  it  is  no  less  unity  because 
several  agencies  co-operate  in  it.  The  former  view  runs  counter  to  some  of 
the  deepest-seated  convictions  of  the  American  people^  and  also  mistakes, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  proper  educational  function  of  the  school.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  \'iew  can  j)revail  or  that  it 
ought  to  prevail.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  stains  symytathy  in 
some  quarters  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  churches  are  as  a  rule 
shockingly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  their  educational  responsibility, 
and  also,  apparently,  in  any  capacity  to  rise  to  it. 
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Price  6*.  2d.  ;  Post  free  0*.  8rf. 
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Volume  8  of  Speeial  Reports  eontains  the  foUowing 

papera:— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant^ 

2.  Problems  in   Prossian    Secondary   Education    for   Boys,    with   special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  '*  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stronmngen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of 

No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  EmU  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languiuges  in  Prassian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.    His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Crermany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrj5-Koekinen. 


This  volume  (Cd.  H8B8)  oan  b«  obUined,  •ithcr  diNoUj  or  through  anf  Bookieller,  fi  cm 

SYRB  AMD  8POTTI8WOODB,  SA8T  UARDINO  BTRBR,  FLUT  BTBnn,  B.C.  ;  OP 

OLIVER  A  UOYD  Bdimbukoh  ;  or 
B.  FON80NBT,  110,  ORAVTOH  STBBIT,  DUBLIN. 

Prke  3*.  3rf.  :  Poti  frte  3*.  IW. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  foUowingf 

papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documentD   supplied    by   the    Edncation 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Preparecf  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour* 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  No^** 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial   Normal 
School,  Fredcricton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitolia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman. 

C.  North- West  Tenitoi ie«,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 
Preiuired  from  official  docu meats  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Cttlumbia,  The  System  of  Edncation  in. 

Pre^uired  from  official  dccuments  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

H.  Prince  E<hvard  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Sui>erintendent  of  Edncation,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

0.  Meiiiorandnin  on  Agrioultural  Educati«m  in  Cana<la. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  develc>p  nent  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


'  B.  Newfoundland— 


Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
MetboiUst  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  Wi-^sT  lNniF:S— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
Part  1.  with  Ap|>endiees. 

Hy  the  Hun.  T.  Capi)er,  Sui)eriotending  Inspector  of  Sclioob, 
Jamaica. 

Part  11. 

Pro[>ared  from  ufKcial  documen's  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Itritish  (ruiann.  The  SyHtein  of  E<lucaii  iH  in. 

By  Mr.  NV.  Blair,  Clr.ef  Ins|)ector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

The  Tcachinjj;  of  Agiieulture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Coiiipiltil  from  ntlicial  docnmcni!*  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Smller. 


Ti'ls  volume  (Cd.  -ilG)  can  be  obtAined.  either  directly  or  through  any  hookaeller 
El  UK  ANU  srciTIi)U(iOuE,  East  Uaruino  Strer,  Ylmb  Strbr.  K.C.  'or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  Ei>iKBrRon  ;  or 
P.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STRBR,  JHTBLDI. 


I'iia:  4s.  StI,  ;  Post  free  5*.  24L 
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Volumd  5  of  Special  Beports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  Tkie  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  NataL 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Pub  ic  Instruction  for  Now  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queenr^land.  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.   G.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for    I^illic 
Instniction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Au«<tralia,  The  Svfttem  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.   L.  Wliitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Westeni 
Australia. 

C.  Nkw  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  Sy^tem  of  Education  in. 

Piepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Eilucation  for  New  Zealand. 

D.   CEVLON— 

Ceyhm,  The  System  of  Eilucation  in. 

liy  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylcnburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta - 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Taj^liaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


IhiB  Tolome  (Ol.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Eookseller,  frtHn 
KVRK  AMD  SrOTridVV(K)UK,  KA»T  HjLRDIMO  8TKBBT,  FjLfikT  STBUCT,  fi.C. ;  OT 

OLIVER  ir  fiOYD,  EniMBURaic:  or 

E.  PONso.^IfY    110,  UKlfTOMSTEBBT,  DUBLI* 

Price  As.  Oc/.  ;   Posi  frte  ijc.  G//. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Beports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masten  of  A  Preparatory  SehooL 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  CotterilL 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Kitchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  StaUard. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Cnrricnlnm. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  RoUnaon. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entarance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  H.  C.  TUlard. 

U.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

10.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by     r.  W.  W.  Cheiitan. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools.     . 
By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venables. 
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21.  Gardoniiig,    b  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  tli8  Rev.  G.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Gaines  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

26.  Prepaiatory  School  Lihrariee. 
By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Bytlie  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  SchooL 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix.  


This  voli  me  (Od.  418)  can  b«  obUlned,  either  directly  or  throngh  any  BookaeHer  froot 
KYKS  AHO  SFOrriSWOODS,  EAST  HARDIHQ  STRm,  FLUX  8IRBR  S.C. ;  or 

OU  VKIl  A  BOYD,  Bdihbubqu  ;  or 
£.  F0N80XBY,  119,  ORAFTOH  SIBBB,  DUBUV. 


Price  28.  Hd.;  PoH  free,  2c  l^L. 
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Volnme  7  of  Special  Reports  contaiiis  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North-West  France. 

By  Mr.  Clondeeley  Brereton,  M.  A.,  L.  hs  Lettren. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.A. 


Thfi  volnme  (Cd.  8S4)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throns^  anj  Eookaeller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SFOrnSWOODE,  East  HARDnro  strbr,  Klir  STRKXT,  B.C.  ;  or 

OUVEll  A  BOYD,  Bdihburoh  ;  or 

E.  P0N80NBY,  110,  GRAITON  8TRKKT,  DUBUH. 

Price  U,  4d. ;  Post  free  U,  Sd. 


The  Board  of  Edacation  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  PniHHiu,  Polatid, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  lk>lieinia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


This  voltitne  (Cd.  41' )  can  be  ohtatneci,  either  directly  or  through  any  Boolucller.  from 
EYuK  AND  SWITISWOODK,  EAST  HARPIKO  STREET,  Flrr  Strrrt,  K.C.  ;  or 

OLIVKR  &  BOYD,  EDlNBUROn;  or 
K.  PON»0NBY,  IIG,  GRAITON  STREXT,  DUBLIN. 


Price  6ef.  ;  Postjirc,  9d, 


Issued  hy  the  Board  of  Edacation  in  1902  :— 

Education  in  tlie  Netherlands.     Supplement  to  Vol.  8  (see  page  621). 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.A. 


fhis  volume  (Od.  1167)  can  I  e  obtained,  eithar  iirectly or  through  any  rookscllers  from 
EYRE  A  8P0niSv\0ODE,  EAST  HaRdiko  8TRKBT,  FLEKT  Stkeet,  E.C  ;  or 

OLIVER  A  KOYi>,  Edinborqh  ;  or 
E.  PON'SONBY,  116,  GraPTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

PHfe  Vs.  ikf. ;  Post  free  2^.  Ud. 
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itains  the  following 


papers  :— 

I. 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

B^  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  "Norway."  (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.) 

8.  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  '*  Ensei^ement  et  Culture  Intellectuelle 
en  Subde  "  issued  in  connection  with  the  Parb  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nol>el  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

6.  The  Training  and  Status  ofPrimary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland* 
d.  The  Ecoles  Maternelles  of  Paris. 
By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.    Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for 

Public  Instruction,  February  26,  1901. 
Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  oy  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridg^  from  publications  issued  in    connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
18.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 
14.  Publ'c  Instruction  in  Servia, 

hummarised  translation  of  *'  Notice  sur  Pinstruction  publique    en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 
By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano 

II. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  S.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (Ix>ndon  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Co  wham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  earnings  and  social  condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  RusselL 

III. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South   African 

Republic. 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

This  volume  (Cd.  835)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  thiough  anj  bookteller,  from 
BTKS  AHD  SF0TTI8W00DB,  EAST  HlBDIHO  Btrkr,  FUBBT  BTRIR,  E.  C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  BDIMBUIIGH  ;  or 
£.  PONSONBY,  110,  OBArroM  Street,  Dubuii. 

Prict  89.  2d  ;  Post  Jre  3f  Id 
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Volume  9  of  Special  Beports  contams  the  followinir 

papon  :— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Education  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  the  Revised  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for   Hij^hcr 

Schools  for  Boys  in  Prussia,  lOOK 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany ;  An  Introductoiy  Sketch. 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  N'ot*!^ 

c  n  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teacher?. 

By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

« 

5.  Nute  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of  Elem  nUiry 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman, 

6.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Hooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  in  Primary  and  Other  Sclioo^^ 

in  Kliineland,  etc. 

•         

By  Mr.  K.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By  Geheimregieruugsrat    Professor  Dr.   Bertram    (Translator  1    hy 
Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman). 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Grenuany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Meaeurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  Report  of  the  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Childn  n,  held 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  Eichholz. 

13.  On  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Kiithenau. 


This  Volume  (Cd.  886)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through  any  bookieller,  from 
EYKK  AH«>  SPOTTISWOODB,  EAST  HABDINO  STKBST,  FLEST  STREET,  E.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  Edihbubqu  ;  or 
E.  P0K80NBY,  116,  GRAfTON  bTMBT  DUBLIH. 

Price 2s.  "id;  Pbstfrce^. 
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Volume  10  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  U)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

1.  The  Studj   of  American   Education.     Its  interest   and  Importance  to 

English  Readers. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

2.  Moral  Education  in  Americaii  S'^hools.     With  special  reference  to  the 

formation  of  Character  and  to  inb.;.  ..?'^ion  in  the  duties  of  Citizenship. 

By  Mr.  U.  Thiselton  xMark. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  Statu.. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bon  ley. 

4.  Summary  Account  of  the  lieport  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the 

City  of  Chicago,  I8d8. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

5.  The  Public  School  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

0.  The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelpliia. 
By  Mr.  E<lward  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketch  of  the  development  and  present  condition  of  the  System  of  Edu- 

catioQ  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with 
Minneaix>li8  and  St.  I^aul. 

By  Piofensor  I).  L.  Kiehle. 

11.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

12.  Some  Points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  MisH  Alice  Ravenhill. 

13.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  MifS  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teacherd  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  Jaaies  E.  KuHsell. 

15.  **  Nature  Study  "  in  the  United  S^atea. 

By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 


IhiB  Tolnme  (Cd.  887)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through  anj  bookieller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOillSWOODE,  Eabt'Hajldiiig  Strbbt,  Flkr  Stkkkt,  E.G. ;  or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDUfBCROH :  or 
£.  P0N80NBY,  116,  ORAFTOII  8TREBT,  DCBLIK. 

Vi-icc  2s.  3t/.  ;  post  free  2a\  %H. 
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The  following  Reports  from  VolumeB  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
9  of   Special   Reports    on   Educational   Subjects 
have  been  issued  as  Reprints:— 

S)>ocia1  Ke)>ort8  on  Intennediate  EclDoation  in  Wales  and  the  Organiiiation 
of  Education  in  Switzerland. 
(NoH.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  1j.  Id,  ;  post  free^  It.  S^d. 

Special  Ke|>orts  on  Modern  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  No8.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)    Price  6K  ;  poet  free,  S^d. 

Special  Iici>ort8  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol^3.)  Price  U. ;  post  free,  It.  S^if. 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  Price 5i</.  ;  poet  free,  Id 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  4^. ;  post  free,  b^. 

Sx>ecial  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d.  ;  post  fr«e,  4d. 

Special   Report   on   the   Connection  between  the   Pablic  Library  and    the 
Puolic  Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  l>rice  2id ;  post  free,  3|<^ 

S|)ecial  Rejiort  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  8rf. ;  post  free,  lO^dL 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  ^L  ;  post  free,  lOrf. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Branswick, 
Prince  Ed\iard  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
(NoH.  A  3.  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  poet  free,  lOJd. 

Special    Re|)ortH   on    the  S^'stems   of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North-Wnat 
Territories  and  BritiMh  Columbia. 
(Nos.  A  fl,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  PMucation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Britiih 
Guiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  fr«e,  lldL 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Eilucation  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  fr«e,  ll^cf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Now  Sou^h  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  poet  free,  94d 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  A  ol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lOd. 

Specuil  Report  on  the  S^'stem  of  Education  in  Oueensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  \  ol.  5. )  Price  Sd. ;  iK)st  free,  9ef. 

Special  Report  on  tlie  System  of  Educivtion  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  \ol.  5.)  IMce  Sd. ;  post  free,  d^d. 

Special  ReiK>rt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  \o].  5.)  Price  8^/. ;  post  free,  ^d, 

S|)ecial  lieport  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  fi-ee,  lOJc^. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9d, 

Special  Rc)N)rt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  ixwt  free,  9d 

Special  Report  on  School  CJardens  in  Oermaiiy. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  D.)  I'ricc  3//.  ;  post  free,  4d. 
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